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In our former paper, in writing of Burlesque Orders, wi 
omitted the following singular a 

The order of the society de Za Culotte, the statutes of which 
were compiled mn L724 by Brother Béquillard. 

The order de la Centaine derived from that of Fendeurs. 

Lhe order of Keyptians. ‘Towards the year 1635, Mademui- 
selle de Pre, niece to the Marquis de Feuquicres, at that time 
ieutenant to the king at Metz, founded, in that city, an order of 
knighthood to which she gave the name of 2 Ordre des Lyyptiens, 
said her cousin, the Abbé Arnauld, because “ No one could be 
admitted who had not completed some ingenious theft. She was 
tleeted their queen, under the title of Mpicharis, and all her 
“nights carried, suspended from a green ribbon, a golden tablet, 
on which was inscribed the words: Rien ne m’echappe. Se- 
fpr Abeer bg fo ae sens: Hoenn 
a , | | | 
ashionable, for it was necessary to have genius 1 order to 
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gain admission ; this could not be accomplished without pre. 
senting the request in verse to Queen Epicharis. And | 
remember apropos of that, a very correct man, M. de Viyans 


’ 


who was chamberlain to the duke of Orleans and captain of 


‘ 


cavalry, who wished to join this order, but could not obtain 
a dispensation from the rule of petitioning in verse; he ha 
not been born a poet, though a Gascon, and was at last obliged 
to compose the following, which afforded more amusement 
than perhaps a better : 

Princesse, recevez Virans; 

Tout le monde vous y condamne ; 


Je reconnais qu'il a dessein 
De vous servir, ou Dieu me damne. 


The order de la Feficité. This order, worthy product of the 
corruption which reigned during the last century, gave rise to 
great number of works, which have become very rare; as tli 
hormulaire du evrémonial en usage dans Vordre de la Felicite, 
L745, in duodeecimo ; 2’ Anthropophile ou le Secret et les Mys- 
teres de la Felicitié, 1746, im duodecimo ; 2’ Ordre Hermaphro- 
dite ou les Seerets de la sublime Feticité, 1748, in duodecimo ; 
le Moyen de monter au plus haut grade de la marine sans se 
mouiller, in duodecimo ; Dictionnaire de U’ Ordre de la Felicite, 
par Fleury in octavo. 

The order de Fendeurs on which there is extant an instruc: 
tion, L7SS8, in octavo, | 

The orders of chevaliers Feui//ants and of ladies PAillcides. 

This order established in Brittany, had for a pass word :— 

Avez vous effeuillé les roses ? Et les pampres ? 

The order dela Fidélité derived from that of Fendeurs. 

The chevaliers de la Grappe, instituted at Arles, by Damas 
de Gravaison. The statutes and ordonnances were published 
in 1697, in duodecimo. 

The order of the Lanturelus. The Marquis of Croismare, 
a friend of Madame de ta Ferté Imbault, conceived at the period 
1771) when the intrigues of Maupcou afflicted Paris, the no- 
tion of founding the order of the Lanturelus. He appointed 
himself grand master. Madame de la Ferté, named at tts 
grand mistress, was afterwards elected queen by all the ite 
quenters of the house, who had taken part in the new institu- 
tion, Some pieces of verse, emanating from this soci of 
laving reached Catherine the Second’s ears, she desired ia 
Russian lords to obtain them for her daughter-in-law, an 
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the princess received them. ‘There remains at the present day 

noother record of this burlesque order, save the poetry inserted 

in the collections of the time. 

The order de la Malice. ‘There has been found a report 
and description of this order, in some leaves of a manuscript 
preserved in the print cabinet of the Royal Library. Nothing 
could be more inoffensive than this order, say the statutes, 
instituted by a very amiable and very worthy lady, Madame 
Agrippine de la Bonté Méme, Jan. 1st 1734, We insert some 
verses of the preface 

Celui qui veut de la Malice 
Devenir insigne profes, 

Doit si bien tendre ses filets 
Pendant le temps qu'il est novice, 
Qwil ne passe jamais un jour 

Sans avoir fait quelque bon tom 
Mais que l'aimable politesse, 
L’esprit fin, la délicatesse, 
Brillent en toute oceasion, 

Et que jamais malice noire, 

De fait ou bien d'intention, 

Ne ternisse la belle gloire 

Que dans l’ordre il faut acquerir, 

After the statutes follow the orders which are very amusing. 

Art. 1. There are no other degrees than those of grand 
inistress, lieutenant, chancellor and treasurer, four governors 
and four knights, whose election is obtained by a conscientious 
knowledge of their respective merits and talents in malice. 

5 | 

Art. 2—All those who present themselves as candidates 
forthis order should have the qualities requisite to enable 
them to fill the offices in which they will be employed. 

Art. 3—They will be obliged to prove themselves by a 
tnal of two years, that they may be esteemed fit for subjection 
‘0 an examination before the chancellor, in order that they 
may be qualified to receive titles of the order. 

Art. 4.—The noviciate will be one year, and during that 
_ the novices are obliged to give the lieutenant, twice every 
day, a description of the cunning and adroit means they would 
— to entice into their snare those whom the order would 
oe to befriend by their friendship and benevolence. 

<4 ry ° ’ . 
, rt. 9.—They would never be admitted to profession until 
oh. had faithfully complied with the obligations of the 
eesti, which must be certified by the lieutenant when 

4 Pe xamined in full assembly. 
= ».—The professed are obliged to make these vows : 
Prvation from any thing that might be prejudicial to health, 


" 
“ 


nd f if ? 7 . > ’ in 
%' poverty, or detachment from the goods of others. 
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Art. 7.—In order to further those intentions, no domestics 
from Champaign, Switzerland or Picardy, were to be admitted. 

Art. 8—Turkeys, geese or sheep were never to be reared jp 

» house, 

pers 9,—But they would have, for good ex: imple, beauti 
apes, Cc ats, parrots, di auws, foxes cal Hai agple S, 

Art. 10.—The principal books of the libr; ary should ) 
l’ Lispieyle , Richard- SUNS-PeUur, Buscon, Gusiman A {fara} 


Gil Blas, le Prince: Sans hire, . ee A le Ss Pag / L les An, : 


dotes des Pr NSLONAALTES, des hel L1ieuses, ot. Se. 
Th Cc lecor: ition of the order consisted in a little medal sus. 
sini from a lilae ribbon, and bearing on one side an 
and on the other the following verses :— ‘ 
Pour vous imiter je suis fait, 
C'est la mon plus noble exercice 
Aussi, par un retour parfait, 

Vous me ressemblez en malice. i} 
The sig of the brothers and sisters of the order 
la Mcduse, of which the rules were published at M: arseilles, : 
without i ite sin duodecimo, under the title of Les agreal 
he iaidtanetiailie cle la table.” | 
The order des Mopses, on which a book was_ publish: ‘ 
at Amsterdam, in 1745, in duodecimo. t 
The order dela Mouche & Miel. This order, instituted ¢! : 
Lith of June, 1703, figured among the amusements of th : 
little court formed at Sceaux by the duchess du Maine. Th : 

med | ot the orde ry enga@raven In ‘the Reerea ti AS Nu smal _ 

of Duby, presents the head of the duchess du Maine with th 
following legend: L. BAR. D. SC. D. P. D. L. O. D. LM. | 
\ I. Li Ours, baronne de Sceaur, directric j rpet. elle i $] 
Pordre dela Mouche a Miel) On the reverse, a bee going \ 
towards a hive with the device: Picola si, fic ma gravi le fe- b 
fe (Lam little, nevertheless [ wound deeply.) | ) 

The Amehts, on whom the order was conferred, pronounced 
the following vow : “1 swear, by the bees of Mount HT ymettus, rl 


| 
ipr 
i 


fick ity ame | obedience to the perpetual directress of the or 
to . ar all my life the medal de la Mouche, and to fulfill, as 
long as L ex ist, the statutes of the order; and, if I fail in ui) 
vow, i consent that th ‘honey be change d for me into gail, 
the wax into tallow, the flowers into nettles, and the wasps 
wid hornets may pierce me with their stings.” 

The medal was of gold and weighed LW ney eralus. 
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The order dle la Perseve TUN, established 1 Mi. eh, 1777. 
at the reception of a me mber they erected three alt, ws: to 

onor, to friendship, and to hum: anity. 

The order of Ribalderie, instituted at Paris, e. 

The order of Sophisiens, institued by Cuvelier in 1802. 

The order of the Zuacardins, cele brated in nthe seventeenth 

eitury in the songs of Laimez. 

The knights de ?’' Union, esti ablished at Vienna (Dauphine), 

I dh. 

The societies, and literary or burlesque orders, were not 
less numerous in other countries than France. Modénois 
Grillenzone, who died in 155), founded a literary society whose 
members assembled at table. During the repast it Was cus- 
tomary for them to compose a Greek or Latin epigram, a son- 
net or a madrigal on each of the dishes ; at other tines ther 
could not ask a drink but in the language with which the 
master of the banquet first served them. Another day, each 
was obliged to relate all adages relative to an animal, a plant, 
amouth, or a saint, &e. 
eA society: altogether composed of distinguished wits,” writes 
(inguené, “was formed at Venice towards the year che LO, 
ln order t o oller every opposition to the torrent of bad taste 
with which they were inundated, they employed, at the same 
time, serious discussion and light criticism, occasionally even 
any oF amore pungent humor, and even railed at) bur- 

esques that were ve ry trifling, in order to dispute the preten- 
sions, and undermine the success of the corrupters of language 
ind good taste. his singular Academy had taken the title 
ot Soeité des Granellesch * hat 3 is tosay of those who had two 

aelli for a coat of arms: a granelli Isa fuol, a ninny, al 
alien, In this Academy, enrolled under sucha standard, 
Were, nevertlicless, a very great number of men as distinguishe dl 
oY their rank, by the seriousness of their character, by the 
epth and extension of their knowled: ve, as by the piquancy 
i their wit. Mach sitting Op ened by a baionsde ide of the most 
ndiculous productions conceiv: able, and the most analogous to 
their emblem and their title. Their real sitting ope ned sub- 
“quently, and the lectures there delivered, the literary prin- 
hes which they promuleated, excited the admiration of all, 
id presi rved to Venice the sacred fire of taste. Notwith- 
‘tanding the care ti aken by their President to refrain at first 
= SAVING anv th ine that had not the character of ymbeerlst \ 
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exacted by their statutes, he would sometimes forget himself, 
but, on discovering which, the Academy deprived him of his 
post. ‘They elected in his place a man who was completely stupid 
but who considered himself perfect, having great pretensions 
to literary talent ; he filled pages every day with the most gross 
idiotism, read it to every one, and mistook for signs of appro- 
bation the mocking and derision of those who laughed at his 
extreme simplicity. He was called Joseph Secchellari; the 
society sent him a deputation, received him into their corps, 
elected him unammously prince and president of the Academy 
of the Granelleschi, with the title of Arcigranellone, a title 
created for himself. They installed their new president. with 
great solemnity. ‘They placed on him a crown of prunes, 
addressed to him a discourse, and presented him with some 
verses of the most comical seriousness, filled with ironical 
eulogies on the pride and happiness they experienced in 
crowning him. He had for a throne an old arm-chair very 
much elevated. Arcigranellone never failed to open the 
sitting by one of his own compositions inconceivably ridiculous, 
of which he had, perhaps, given the first copy. They frequently 
interrupted him by the enthusiasm of their plaudits, though 
they prevented the insertion of this chef-d’ceuvre in the records 
of the Academy.” 

In the fourteenth century, a period marked by the decay ol 
German literature, poetry was exclusively cultivated by the 
people, and they formed mavtrises or jurandes, to which they 
were admitted on fulfilling certain conditions which restricted 
them to the knowledge of insignificant rules on quantity and 
rhymes. ‘They were very frequently received on paying 4 
sum of money. The members of these societies adopted the 
denomination of meisters-se@ngers (master pocts). To acquire 
celebrity they tried to invent some new rhythm, which they 
embellished under the name of irregular or whimsical ; suc 
as the rhythms of ’ Escargot, de l’ Encre, des Etudvants poyeus 
le l’Or, des Roses, mee, ye. 

Mayence, Strasburg, and Nuremburg_ possessed the most 
famous jurandes. They had them also at Memmingen, | Im, 
Auesburgh, and in the other villages of Suabia. Their re- 
unions were held generally in the taverns, concluding always 
) IPOIES 
DV ( raies, 1 from 1350 


The greater number of these matfrises continued Io 
1 ain which 


up to the first vears of the sixteenth century, a perio 
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Luther effected complete reformation in the German language. 
Rut some others continued for a much longer time. ‘The 
naitrise of Strasbourg was in existence even so late as the 
early part of the last century, 

We do not see figuring in the lists that have been preserved 
any members of these jurandes but bakers and weavers &e. 

To the period of the restoration of letters, the Germans 
had, like the Italians, a great number of literary societies, who 
proposed to themselves, exclusively, the refining and perfecting 
language and national literature. One of the most ancient 
dates from 1480, and was established at Heidelberg, under 
the title of Socielas litteraria rhenana. They were occupied 
with Latin, Greek, Ilebrew, astronomy, music, poetry and 
Jurisprudence. The associates often recreated themselves 
with balls and other festivities, where might be seen, writes 
Jugler, more Germanorum inveterato strenue potare. 

In 1617, Teutleben, marshal of the court at Weimar, 
founded the society of the Mructifiants, which lasted up to 
1068, and counted, amongst its members, one king, one hun- 
dred and fifty three princes, and more than sixty barons, 
nobles and savants. 

Towards 1644, Jean Clay, called the younger, founded at 
Nuremberg, along with Philippe Harzdorf, 2 Ordre des Bergers 
et des Fleurs de la Pegnitz, a society whose object was the 
perfecting of the German language. <A century later, Iler- 
degen, who took part in it, published, under the soubriquet 
of Amarante, an listorical notice of the society, in octavo. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century, Philippe de Zesen 
instituted at Hainburgh a Société des Beaux Esprits Adlemands. 

The king of Hungary, Matthias Corvin, had conceived the 
vast and singular project of building a city, all academy, which 
would contain 40,000 students, with their masters, physicians, 
Surgeons, and domestics. He designed himself the plan, and 
laid the foundation on the banks of the Danube below Buda. 
But the wars which he was obliged to sustain against his 
neighbours absorbed the money ‘destined for this gigantic 
“iterprise, and he established at Buda a university of moderate 
size, 
hie a a Pole named Przonka, founded, in the pala- 

= ublin, a merry society, who presented a piquant 
parody on the Polish republic. It was called da Republique 
“e Balin, the name of a village of the palatinate of Lublin, 
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An anonymous memoir composed in the eighteenth 
and recently published, contains the diets det 
society. 

“ Modelled on the republic of Poland, that of Babin had the 
same orders and the same digmities ; we the re be hold palatines 
eastellans, in a word people silenced with all the titles in 
vogue 1 the COUNTY of its founder. But to te: that they 
had wisely shaken off the yoke of national prejudices, they 
have admitted str: ingers to the privilege of those titles, when 
some laudable case demanded it. The diets were frequent 
but very short, for they had generally but one sitting, No 
law prevented their hol ling them in various places, never- 
theless, they assembled the greater part of the time im a 
village which, forthat reason was surnamed Gelda, a term 
used to signify a place where they prattled constantly until 
they were out of breath. 

‘Tn these diets, they did not amuse theuiselves by seeking 
a wonderful unanimity in the suffrages ; it was the plur lity of 
voices which decided all. The faction and the underhand 
mancuvres bad no point there. The senators and nuncios 
were equally Ignorant of corruption ; bence, there was no dis- 


CK Hiki ap 


tails Ol this 


ruption, and the issue Was never unprofitable. They examined 
the qualities of the most emiment persons in the country, and 


weording to the judgment they formed im their calculation, 
they were adorned with a patent for such or such an employ 
the republic of Babin, Those who shewed an ambition for a 
tranquil and an easy life, all at once became bishops ; those who 
spoke continu ally of their v; alor, without ever having ceiver 


} 
' 


proofs were m; ide great or inferior generals. Others suddenly 
became ministers as a reward for their political dissertations, 
and their vast projects arranged without the slightest: know- 


le dge of the interests of princes. In fine, each was managed, 
sometimes according to his taste, and always according to bis 
merit. A banquet accompanied the happy closing of te 


SSC mbly, and we can well imagine that it concluded in drinki iv 
» healths of the new dignitaries and singing their } Pa 


LISS. 


© Nothing could bear a more striking resemblance to Un 
HMsslons of {| e iy 7) f A di la Culotle, than tiie patents 
in question, L liave seen them equi ally managed. With 


like Dacia , the society i question, often gave SUTIAIES 
sometimes 
oL a 


lectures on the distribution of court favors, for i 
Happen ds that str Ine Changes were mnmade in the destin} 
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ble who passed from the republic of Poland to that of Babin. 
b or a, they there met: imorphosed the primate, into 
brother quester, the pilfering palatine into a thief taker or 
oficer of the custom house; the timid general became a 
sourier, and the bad magistrate a merchant. 

“(ne day that we were speaking of this establishment 1 
presence of ‘Sigismond Agustus, he asked if they had ever 
created a king. Prous said to lim gravely, ‘God never 
willed, Sire, that we should have even conceived such a 
thought whilst your M; ajesty lived! Reign happily over us, as 
vou do over all Poland.’ Though according to the cireum- 
stances of the time, this reply might appear susceptible of an 

wil interpretation, Sigismond took it asa joke, and betrayed 
no displeasure. 

, “During several years, this band of waggish observers were 
ue scourge of vice, ‘and of all who rendered themselves ridicu- 

They perceived on all sides the fruits of thei pleasantry ; 

for the dread of being unmolated to public laughter, produced 
happy change in the manners and conduct of great and 
walle Finally, the society fell, whether in consequence of the 
revolutions by ‘wae Poland was distracted during the fol- 
wing reigns, or from want of men of genius who could 
tigure in such eel Sai, Be it what it may, the Inistory of 

tter times shew that the country has on this matter susti ained 


9 
}USS 
IUO0, 


his 


Amongst the literary reunions d/4wus were introduced ; this 
stom Was Very ancient. “ [tis the name,” says the Dictionary 
| lrevaux, § ‘which has bee Ih PVE itoa little register Or SU ull 

k that the learned carried withthem. When they arrived 
a city, either travelling or otherwise, they were desirous to 

the scholars of the country, and pre sent to them there 
Aun dmicoruin, re questing them to write something 1 inh it, 
order to obtain their holograph. ‘There were usually written 
i these albums mottos, some sentiment or maxim, or a 
sracetul tribute of courtesy to the person presenting the 
. _ ~ Wel Here vive some details of several of the ‘se albums, 

which the amateurs in autographs would pay very dearly 
present. 

Daniel de Behr, a Pomeranian gentleman, had, in Lodo, a 
| brated album, in which duke Augustus of Brunswick- 
Lunebourg, stude nt at Wittenberg, wrote the following 

wm —Puloh rrimarui rerum notitia non otio sed negotio, 

TIS Sed studiis , won volis sed laboribus, ion pretio sed 
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prece paratur. tis brother Marnest inscribed on another lea! 
of this same album, the following distich :— 

Sperare in Christum et vite tolerare labores, 

Et bene posse mori disce, beatus eris. 

Barclay having inserted some sheets of white paper into 
one of the copies of the treatise De Constantid by Lipsius, 
converted it into an Addu Amicorum, which was honored by 
the signatures of fifty distinguished men, such as Cusaudon 
(Isaac), Delrio (Martin), Dousa (Flancis), Livsins, Lemire, 
Erycius Puteanus, Rubens (Philippe), Wouweren (Jean de), 
Morel. 

Madame Desloges had an album which contained a great 
number of pieces most complimentary to her. We read 
there, as quoted by ‘Tallemant des Réaux, these verses written 
by Malherbe himself. 

Ce livre est comme ‘un sacré temple 
00 chacun doit & mon exemple 
Offrir quelque chose de prix; 

Cette offrande est due & la gloire, 
June dame que l'on doit croire 
L’ornement des plus beaux esprits. 

The album which should probably be considered as the 
most original and volumnious of all the albums known, is that 
of the Baron de Burkana. ‘This eminent man, who, after 
traversing all Europe, died at Vienna, in 1766, was born at 
Aleppo, and had been brought up at the court of the emperor 
of Germany. His album contained 8,532 testimonials of 
commendation and eulogy, of maxims, epigrams, witticisms, 
aneedotes &e., &e., it bore the following title in French aud 
Latin :— | 

Temple of piety, of virtue, of honor, of friendship and of 
good faith; consecrated to undying and immortal r membrance ; 
all you therefore that possess the piety of Eneas, the str ngth 
of Llercules, the friendship of Pylades, the fide lity of 


Achates ;—enter here, honour it by your presence, you ar 


invited by—lLe Baron pr Burkana, Aleppo-Synen. 1 
now give some extracts from these numberless testimonials 1 


favor of the proprietor of the album. 

Montesquieu said of him that, “ like the sun he had seeti 
all parts of the world.” The prince de Ligne called lim, 
“the illustrious and never ceasing: traveller over the ent 
world,” and requested of him “ to salute for him the gree 
Mogul and the king of Monomotapa when he passed throug! 
their countries.” 
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Voltaire proclaimed himself too happy to write his name 
nthe album of ‘the man of all countries, who spoke all 
languages, a true cosmopolite, who is French in Gaul, Spanish 
in Iberia, German in Germany, English in Britain.” 

The librarian Pingré asserts that in 1753 all Paris admired 
this man “as being the most erudite in his age, an Arabian 
luminary.” 

The chevalier d’Hon, at that time captain of dragoons, and 
weretary to the French embassy in Russia, wrote that he was 
bewitched and fascinated by the pleasure he had experienced 
in meeting M. le baron de Burkana for the third time in his 
travels, “and that he hoped to see him once more either at 
Constantinople or at Pekin.” 

A canoness of Paderborn, in Wastphalia, said “ that she 
bad sought long in vain for the phoenix of the ancients, and 
that she had at length found him at Paris, 1749,in the person 
of baron de Burkana.’ Another Jady entitles him “ the 
industrious bee collecting tne most precious honey.” A third 
“The Eastern Mentor.” A Spanish marchioness declares 
him “caballero celebre y gustoso.” And the countess 
le Hopital is “ charmed by the conversation and greatness 
f soul exhibited by this nobleman.’ 

We perceive among the names of personages inscribed in 
this album, those of Lenglet-Dufresnoy, Crébillon, Ladvocat, 
Arnaud, ‘Tronchin, Bonnet, Muratori, “Molina, Zaccaria, Me- 
laslasio, Marshal Contades, Van Swieten, Haller, Gessner, Xe. 

is book, finally, belonged to Goéthe ; we do not know 
wito Whose hands it fell after his death. 
| Albums have become even more fashionable at the present 
“iy. ‘There is notalady who brings to her house men of 
“ters, who has not her album for which she collects every 
“ere madrigals, sonnets, maxims and sayings more or less 
itty. We often find in those albums charming pieces of 
etry. The following is very beautiful, but we do not even 


snow the name of author :— 


Sur cette page blanche ou mes vers vont éclore, 
Quwun souvenir parfois raméne votre coeur. 

De votre vie aussi la page est blanche encore, 
Je voudrais la remplir d'un seul mot, le bonheur. 
Le livre de la vie est un livre supréme, 

{Que Von ne peut ouvrir ni fermer & son choix, 
Mu le feuillet fatal se tourne de lui méme. 

® passage adore ne s'y lit qu'une fois. 

0 Voudrait s‘arreter & la page ou l'on aime, 
Ft la page od J'on meurt est déja sous les doigt® 
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There are uy people SO dogmatic as Archie les Lists, 
how freque nitly are they deceived. Theophrastus tells the 
has been said i in the works of the Ke eyptians, that a king 
Babylon had sent, as a gift to one of their kings, an emer 
six feet long, and four and a_ half broad ; furthermore, the: r 
they had in Egypt, in a temple of Jupiter, an obelisk com. 
posed of four single emeralds, which was sixty fect in heel 
and propesticntly wide ‘ The Same author ad Is that, whilst 
writing on those matters he should add, that he saw also at 
Tyre, ina temple of Hercules, a column ma ade of one sing 
emerald, but of a spurious dese ription >in fact he asserts 1 
he has frequently met with this species of spurious emers 
and informs us that in the Isle of Cyprus a stone had ad 
discovered half emerald and half jasper, the substance not being 
entirely transformed into emerald. Apio, surnamed Plistonicus, 
has written, that there was in Egypt, during his — 
coloss: i] statue of Ser: apis, compose id ofa single emer ald, ich 
was thirteen feet and a half in height. 

The Suero Catino was formerly kept in an iron cabinet 
the vestry, of which the Dean alone had the key, and was not 
exposed to public view more than once a year: it was thet 
placed in an elevated position ; a prelate sup porting it by a 


string; around it were ranged the chevalers Clarieri, t 
whom its defence was confided. A law of [476 punisiied, 


even with death in some cases, any one who should touc : tlic 
Sacro Catino with gold, silver, precious stones, coral, or an 
other material. “ In fine,’ ” said this edict, “ gti: 
he curious and incredulous from tampermg with the Cats 
by examiming it, and therereby subjecting it to be oe 
scrap Ing or pe ee ips even b roken which would be consider 


red tO 
an Ire een loss to the republic of Genoa, we feel sige | 
Issue this mandate.” M. de La Condamine, led away 0% 
curiosity, concealed a diamond in the sleeve a his coat whuls 


} 
ana 


examining the Suero Catino in order to serat hat, | 
prove its hardness; but the monk who was shewig It (0 lie, 
Perec ved it, and saved that time the Sucre Cufino, 2 ui 
him, as it would have proved a most unfortunate aes 
both for him, and M. de Da Condamine who had proba' 
forgotten the edict of 1476. It appeared that, notwitlist indi 
the observati Hs sol M. de La Condamine WilO hac remarnt 
In the Swerve Cafino tlaws such as we observe in me ited & 


for 


} : \ 
It preserv d tora lone time its reputation as all emecral 
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sof of which they say the Jews would have advanced several 
millions on it as a loan during the exigencies of the state. 

The greater number of the mistakes made by the learned 
regardiniy ¥ antiquities were occasioned by the slight attention 
they bestowed on discerning modern restorations, for there 
eb very few who can distinguish What is truly antique 

“om what is substituted to supply the part lost. 

” Pabretti wished to prove by a bas-relief of the Mattei Palace, 
representing a chase of the Kmperor Galba, that the horses 
were shod at that time in the same way as at present, without 
remarking that the horse’s foot merely furnishes a proof that 
the restorer Was an ignorant sculptor. 

Montfaucon, seeing a roller or stat! (which is of course 
modern) in the hands of the pretended Castor and Pollux in 
the Villa Borghese, thought that they were used in the games, 
or horse racing. 

According to the same writer a similar staff, equally modern, 
n the hand of Mereury in the villa Ludovisi, presents an 
allegory difficult to explain. 

Wi ight regarded, as truly antique, a violin in the hand of 

\pollo 1 inthe villa Negroni, and points out another violin held 
bya little statue im brouze and preserved at Florence. Wright 
imagined that he defended the reputation of Ri: aphael in ad- 
vancing that this great painter had pli aced a violin i the hands 
of Ap lo in his famous. re presentation of Parnassus, in the 
Vatiean ; the statue in question Bernini restored 150 years 
ter Raphael. The urn of coloured ol; ass called after Alex: ander 
Severus was taken by Lachausse, for a stone resembling 
the agate, others have taken it for a true sardonyx. 

Richardson has given as an antique, a painting in fresco 
V Guido, 

The Mars of John in Bologna of the villa Meédicis was 
taken for an antique statue ; this error once imprinted, Was re- 
luprinted by more than oe traveller. Several Antiquaries 

we got into ecstacies on beholding an Egyptian head in the 

ge rghese, the head was a a of Bernini. 

nthe antique medals of Malta we see a re puile represe lit- 
the DPlonicien divinities imported into that isle. 
fonovius had seen there heads covered with the skins of 
‘ Maltese dogs, with the tails he says over the faces. 

Th Abbé Bigot, in his Mistoire Métallique, mistook 
— lor asses’ ears, and engraved leads with this latter 
Uainent, S 
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It is related that Casanova, aided by the celebrated paintey 
Mengs, played a trick on Winkelmann. This celebrated 
antiquarian maintaining the superiority of the ancients Over 
the moderns in works of art, Mengs painted a Ganymede, and 
Casanova shewed it to W nkelnn ann as a gem of antiquity that 
he had been fortunate enough to discover. Winkelmann « 
once recognised it as such, and burst forth in terms of admirg. 
tion and praise of this chef-d’ceuvre, which he declared inimi. 
table, and that he would not hesitate in placing it beside th 
finest production of the Greeks. 

This affair caused much dispute, because the literary journals 
of the day took possesion of it, and made it an arena wher 
the friends and enemies of W iiiileasin combated fora long 
time.* 

This was not the only error of the archeologist ; he related 
a story during his time, which perhaps is even yet credited, 
that the head of Farnese Hercules had been found ina well, 
that the torso was one league in length and the legs ten leagues. 

At the end of the first volume of Winkelmann will be found 


a dissertation of M. Tleyne, professor of the university of 


Gottingen, on the ivory used by the ancients, and employed 
by them in works of art. 

“The Turks,” writes Caylus, “lad used the pull urs and capitals 
of the temple of phesus forthe construction of their mosques. 
They cut the pillars, sawed the capitals, and placed sailed 
minate ‘ly columns of different orders beside « ‘ach other, often 
reversing the shafts. This picture of ignorance has made the 
same impression on my mind as the greater number of our 
modern explanations of ancient monuments would be likely to 
produce onthe mind of an ancient and enlightened Creek, 
who should return once more to the world.” 

[t was the fashion during the last century to admire exceed: 
ingly the cord by which Dirce was attached to the bull in the 
famous group, preserved at the Museum Bourbonice, Naples, 
under the name of the Farnése Bull. ‘This accessory possesset 
nothing remarkable however—it is modern. 

The ancients invented and sold false antiquities as is done 
at the present day. Phidrus, in fable fifty, speaks of artists 
of his time who affixed to m: whi statues the name of P raxiteles 
to those of silver, that of Myron. 


. : ‘ oe : °, f y* es " Ka 
See the letter to Comte Biihl, on Les Antiquités d'Hercwlane 
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Winkelmann mentioned a Tfercules, which bore the false 
name of Lysippus. . 

The Romans placed their own names on the statues of 
illustrious men of Greece, in order to deceive posterity into 
the belief that they had been erected in their honor. We know 
that the emperors themselves perpetrated this fraud. 

Licetius pretends that the ancients placed inextinguishable 
janps in their tombs. Ferrari proves that the light seen was 
nothing more than phosphorus. 

The ancients had the same tendency to make their monu- 
ments appear antique in order to enhance their value. ‘The 
Athenians pretended that Deucalion had built their temple of 
Jupiter. 

In France, there is not a cathedral to which they do not 
give an impossibly ancient date, and we know to what fabulous 
autiquity the ancient historians would wish to trace the founda- 
tion of cities. Thus we see by Jehan Chaumeau, the first 
historian of Berri, that the town of Aix had been founded by 
Ajax himself, and so by others, 

Paciandi, in his letters to the Count de Caylus, is 
lurious against the false antiquities, medals, inscriptions on 
paintings: he unmasks several, amongst others a Venetian, 
named Louis, who, says he counterfeits all sorts of antiquities, 
even Etruscan vases, admirably ; he also works mosaics which 
he sells for antiques ; two of those were purchased by Cardinal 
Polignac, “ udeavour,” added the good father, “ to be assured 
that those are not from the king’s cabinet, for if they are 
genuine antiques, you give forth a rare curiosity.” In his sixty- 
cond letter Paciandi enters into further strange details 
: Guerra, Who, in the 18th century, had great success in 
“onrieating and selling false antique paintings. ‘“ Guerra,” said 
ie, “made every day pictures of various sizes, according to the 
‘esite of the purchasers ; every one knew it. But he main- 
‘ained firmly that they had been found outside Rome, in ruins 
which he alone had the knowledge. 
le Ge enstsh and the Germans were victims to their credulity, 
“a te especially, lhis is the simple and entire truth, 
wld proves how little credence we should give to the representa- 
‘ls of pictures been sold as ancient, some of those they tell 
br Nave been found in Herculaneum, some in Pompeii, and 
Pigg in the environs of Rome. The Jesuit’s Museums in 
te de Sai bn they are sold for such, and no one 

any other light. 
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In avery witty and a very true article published in February 
S56, by Mery ‘Constitutionnel) these counterfeits, the tradi 
in which still continued, were well unmasked. “They exis 
at Rome,” said he, “in the private workshops of the sculptor, 
in which the workmen form arms broken at the elbow, head 
of gods, feet of satyrs, and trunks that belong to nobody. They 
invent there a liquor which, spread over the marble, gives itan 
antique color and appearance. ‘There are also, in the country 
shepherds who lead their flocks to graze in the neighbourhood 
of rus, and who wait on strangers ; they tell them at on 
of the wonders they find every day by digging several feet unde: 
ground, The English are the most easily deceived and fall 
victims to their own credulity ; they give money to the she 
herds who are appointed to exhibit those artificial riuns, anda 
are always aware where they should dig. ‘They feign at tirst 
to exhaust themselves in fruitless efforts, and after much to: 
at length discover the precious vein, and are paid for it by 
the strangers. The English are laden with antiquities that 
are but six months old. The amateurs of numismaties (ot 
lovers of ancient medals) never go to Rome empty handed ; 
they expend money daily without fear of deception, on effigies 
of Caesars, Adrians, Titus, Heliogabalus, and of all th | 
others ; all of which have been filed or scraped with pincers, 
and afterwards corroded to make them look old.” 

Inthe /istoria Belli Saeri, which he has inserted in his 1/"- | 
seum Lalicum, Mabillon doesnot hesitate to republish the follow- 
Ing gross error—* T'ancred entering into the temple of Jerusa- 
lem found ona throne a silver statue of Mahomet,so weighty ts! 
ten men could hardly lift it, and likewise five hundred caldros 
of silver for the use of the statue.” “ Was there ever mor 
silly or gross ignorance 2” said the Abbé of Longuerue! = | . 
shewed it one day to Pére Montfaucon, who begged of me ne! 


to let it be printed, that L would rnin Mabillon.” are 
It is strange that the same fatuity which caused all th 
errors of the antiquarians in the study of pagan antiquities ; 
and of the middle-age, has been spread over all representation 
of historical events. Winkelmann, in his /fistory * ; 
insists On these errors, and cites numerous sous ere 7 m 
Grecian artists have re-produced sacred and antique sudje . 
and rarely those of a cotemporary nature. — ae . 
We sce a great number of statues and pictures represt _ f) 
have bee: ol 


petsonages of the Old ‘Testament, but the names 
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effaced by time ; nevertheless they are put there, and it is 
very difficult to recognise them. [lence it has happened since 
the Benedictines, Montfaucon and Mabillon, that Bathsheba, 
Esther, Deborah, and even others who were not queens, 
ys Judith, Rachel, Sarah, have been named St. Clotilde, UI- 
trogothe, Bertha, Queen Pédauque or Blanche of Castille. A 
Bathsheba, one of Corbeils, has been transformed into a Saint 
Clotilde, and a Solomon into Clovis, we see both under those 
false titles in the Historical Museum of the Palace at Versailles. 
This Clovis, however, is crowned with a glory, though we 
know he has not been canonized. At the Church of St. 
Jacques, in Li¢ge, twenty-four personages from the Old Testa- 
ment adorn the arch of the arcade in the grand nave. As they 
are in the interior, and Saint Jacques being always sufliciently 
protected, the names inscribed over the heads are still readable, 
This is very fortunate, as they might otherwise be taken for the 
princes and princesses of Liége, as otherwise they would have 
been mistaken for Kings and Queens of France. We read 
them thus clearly ;— 

“David, filius Isai, rex et propheta; dJosias, rex Juda, 
filius Amon, regis ; Barach, Israelitarum dux: Gedeon, for- 
lissimus due Israel ; Job, orientalis vir timens Deum; Tho- 
bias, vir justus ex tribu Ne (Nephtali,) Mavdocheus, patruus 
Hester ; Judas Machoebus. Mathathie filius, Sc. Se. And 
amongst the women. “ Debora, Hehrwa, prophetissa ; Judith, 
vidua Israelitic’d Liberatrix populi; Suzanna, uaor Joaehiin ; 
Hestera, regina, filia Abiabil, Se. Sc. Sc.” 

The Kings and Queens of France have figured as Donors, and 
to the number of one, two, three, and sometimes more, have 
been on the gates of our churches ; but never as perfect as one 
could desire, either at Paris, Amiens, Saint Denis, or at Rheims. 
\\ hen Charlemagne, Clovis, Plulip Augustus, or Saint Louis, 
are painted or sculptured, as we still see them in the Cathe- 
drals of Paris, of Chartres, and of Rheims, they are not repre- 
‘euted as Donors: Charlemagne and Louis are made saints, 
Uovis is being baptized by Saint Remi, David consecrated by 
Samuel, whilst Charlemagne is bestowing precious relics of 
the Virgin to several of the Cathedrals. But these Kings are 
= represented there in their positions as Kings of Prance } 

® do not see the line of succession continued. One would 
mistake the Kings of France for the Kings of Judah, ancestors 
Ol Jesus Clirist. We would insist on this point, because we 
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consider it a very grave error in Christian iconography, and 
one Which is still deeply rooted. It is thus that, deceived hy 
this system, renewed from the Benedictines, M. Debret, restorer 
of the Church of Saint Denis, has had engraven, on the ban. 
derole containing six kings, against the partition of the south. 
ern front gate, the following inscription :— 

“ Tlugo Capet ; septimus, rex.” 

On his own authority, and withont reason, the architect has 
unchristened the Kings of Judah in order to transform them 
into Kings of France, and changes David into Hugh Capet, 
Solomon into Robert, and so on with others. 

In the Cathedral of Mans, a statue of the thirteenth century 
has been for along period taken for a statue of Saint Louis; 
we consequently see on a scroll which he holds in his hand the 
letters S. A. L., of which they make Sanctus Ludovieus, 
The scroll was cleaned, and on it was then decyphered the 
word Solomon. 

During some years one might read in all the Journals, that 
there had been found at Hainnecourt (Somme), a cut stone of 
a circular form eight squares long ; and a stone actually i 
possession of one of the proprietors of the soil, found im one 
of these squares, bore the following inscription — 

“ Balbuska—Parliaski, mort 745 !” 

“They bring strangers who visit the museum at Venice,” said 
M. Mcrimée, before a group perfectly preserved, representing 
two children; one holds a bird, the other seeks to wrest it 
from him, and is biting his arm for the purpose of making 
him let it go. On the trunks of adjoining trees are sculptured 
a serpent and a lizard. You behold in this group an allegory of 
a moral character ; the good and evil genius, or the struggle 
between good and ill. You are to suppose ine this case that 
the little bird has been surprised (or entrapped.) that the ser- 
pent is an evil spirit and the lizard good.* We see the 
Church d’Avon, near Fontainebleau, a tomb stone o! the 
fourteenth century, of which the inhabitants of the country, 
the local historians and travellers, are firm in the belief, and 
still persist in maintaining that it is a royal tomb, that of 


Philippe le Bel, or at least of his heart, though hs a ~ 
° Y : ar 
been, on good authority, borne to St. Denis, and his hea 


: " ~ P . ’ 2 fl 
has been discovered at Poissy. The heart of his wife, Cue 
Jeanne de Navarre, has been found there.” 


* See ‘* Voyage Dans la Midi de la France. 
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This opinion, refuted by M. Le Prévost, could not offer any 
opposition to the savant who made the inscription, though he 

ved the stone in question to be the tomb of one of the 
principal officers in attendance on the King and Queen. 
The words Henri notre sire le roi et rea Madame Jehanne 
Reine, having been read thus, “ heart of our sire the King, 
and heart of Madame Jeanne, his wife.”* 

Otho Venius, author of the Zheatre of Human LInfe, drew his 
subjects from Horace ; at these words raro ante cedentem sce- 
lestum deseruit pede pena claudo, he represented pain (or trou- 
ble), with a wooden leg !!! 

Ina Dutch Bible, at the verse, you do not sce the beam in 
your own eye, the artist has represented ax enormous beam 
which getting into a man’s eye prostrates him to the earth! 

A modern painter having to paint in a church the Litany of 
the Virgin, coming to these words, mater purissema, painted 
a very proper Mother taking her Divine Infant to a bath. 

As for the number of anachronisms in costume, they are 
innumerable ; we will cite but two, or we would be obliged to 
bring forward all the paintings and sculptures of the middle age. 

In the pictures painted at Rheimes, Jesus is brought before 
Pilate by archers clothed in coats of mail. 

Pilate is at the same time dressed in the costume of a gen- 
tleman of the fifteenth century. In another scene King 
Herod is under an ogival dais, and the Queen dressed as a 
great lady of the reign of Charles the Seventh. On the top 
of her enormous sugar-loaf bonnet, is the royal crown. 

The same anachronism is to be seen in the tapestry, the 
Avenging our Lord : the Roman army are composed of cavaliers; 
armed at all points; the city of Jerusalem is built as a city of 
the middle age, and the inhabitants as those of Rhemes or 
Paris in the fifteenth century. 

In the picture of Judith, Holofernes is in bed clothed in 
the complete armour of a cavalier, aud behind his tent is a 
great cannon ready for explosion, whilst the soldiers are dis- 
charging their firelocks on the besieged Bethiulia. 

Paolo Vicelli, painted the four elements, representing them 
by symbolical animals. With the earth he placed a mole ; witli 
the water, a fish; with the fire, the salamander; with the 
air, added Vasari, the chameléon, who takes so many hues ; 
but as our good Paolé had never seen a chameleon, deceived 


* « Bulletin Archeologique,” 2,549. 
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by the name, he made an enormous camel, opening a larg 
mouth, and swallowing the air. ; 

The famous Spanish painter, Zurbaran, who scarcely ever 
quitted Seville,and who only went to Madrid to li hare 
but went to pi aint eiglit grand pic tures of Saint Jerome, in th 
church of a country town Guadeloupe, between Toledo and 
Cacerés. Weare told ina biographical notice, that Zurbaran 
had been painting those pictures at the island Guadel loupe. 

Amongst the errors relative to archwolo eV, the most wid 
spread ond that most to be lamented, was the error that Franc: 
had become barren in artists of gemius or tale ni in the 16th 
century. Nay more, that during seteral reigns the French were 
oblige d to hi ave recourse to the genius a td tale nit of Italian 
artists, to whom they owe all the chefs-@’uvre revived at that 
epuch and transmitted to us. This error has been for a long 

p riod and is still in vogue, and we would wish to give to 
this question less publicity than it has received ; we would not 
allude to it here, but we could not quote arc haological errors 
without mentioning one that aims so unjust and grave a blow 
to the nation i] honor of L'r; anee., 

The errata was unknown before the discovery of printing. 

In fact, nothing was easier than to correct in manuscript the 
faults that had crept into them. When th 1 COP ler (or amanu- 
lists) perce ived an error le effaced it with a sponge before 
the ink was dry ; ; bul when this means ni | not be em p loves | 
he erased the defective word or words, placing a mark bi neath 
the effaced letters. This mode of correction pean ey 
other difficulty. Besides, once the copy ot a Work Was finished 
it was reviewed, or should be, by a reader (or reviser) a 
proofs from the printer. In the middle ages the most learned 
persons, like the literati of old, did not disdain o review 
(heir own works (or manuscripts). The Benedictines “ 
\ br sani of the ten first conferences of Cassien whica 

id been reviewed, in part, by the eclebrated Langfrane. the 
latt r had marked the passage where he stopped by these words: 
Hue uUSQuEe eGo Lanfrane us corredt. 

There was no fault for which writings were ret markable, 
which was not easily corrected, and thus the manuscripts would 
In time attain a ligh degree of accuracy. We sce by the ful- 
lowing passage of Aulus Gellius that the booksellers were proud 
of the accuracy of their works :— Being one day assisting 10 
a library, in the quarter de Sigillaires with Julius Paulus, 
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we saw for sale a copy of the annals of Fabius Pietor, valuable 
both for its antiquity, and the purity of its style. The bookseller 
maintained that a single fault conld not be found in it. A dis- 
tinguished grammarian coming in with a purchaser to examine 
the books, said he had discovered an error in it; the bookseller 
on his part was ready to bet anything he wished that one single 


incorrect letter was not in his copy. ‘The books ell er was right.” 
The first books prin ited had no errata; they contented 
themselves with correcting ihe faults with their pen in each 


copy. But they were soon o} lige od to reling (ul ish th: if means, 
for the publication was oe ted so carelessly, and the recent 
corrections were so apparent, that the copies were completely 
spoiled. It was in order to remedy this inconvenience that 
they combined the faults and corrections, and placed them as 
a mark at the end of the volume under the title of errata. 
“The most ancient errata that | have found in the books of the 
Sorbonne,” said Chevillier, “ were those in Juvenal, with the 
notes of Mé rula, printed in folio by Gabriel Pierre, in Venice, 
mthe year 1478 ;they were in two pages, and he exe mused 
the printing in tees terms: © Lector, ne te offendant errata 
qe Operariorum indiligentia fecit, neque enim omnibus hores 
dd ligentes esse possumus. Recognito volumine ea cormgere 
placuit,” 

Michael Fernus, having published at Rome, in 1495, the 
manuscript of Anthony Campanas, Bishop of ‘Teramo, and 
, laving perceived the innumerable faults, which, notwith- 
standing all his care, had crept into this edition, thus entitled 
an errata of four pages, Vis ex stulto demens, idemque ex 
demente insanus fieri 2 Libros Rome primus unprime.  Cor- 
ruptorum recognito, 

Cardinal seeing that they printed his con- 
‘oversies most defectively, copied a manuscript in’ the 
most perfect style and sent it to a printer in Venice, 
in order to obtain a correct edition, but his precautions 
Were unavailing, and he was obliged t o publish a book 
In which he oriti cised ail the errors that had crept into this 
edition, ‘The errata alone occupied eighty- cight pages. The 
author np; wns in the pre face that the ‘re are more than forts 
passages in the pri if ig where yes 1s substituted for no, and 
io for yes. 

The Dominican, I’. Garcia. ot prir nted in 1578, in quarto, 
@ust of the errors which had cre pt into a copy of a treatis: 
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of St. Thomas, which filled eleven pages. ‘The treatise oy 
religion and its Science by Leigh, printed in 1656, had an errata 
of two pages in folio. A work levelled at the Roman Catho. 
lics, and printed in 1562, comprising 172 pages in 
octavo,had an errata of fifteen pages. The persons who arranged 
the errata excused themselves by relating the artitices 
employed by the devil to obstruct the good which the book 
was likely to produce. “This cursed Satan,” said they, 
‘‘whilst we printing this work, exercised all his cunning and 
contrived to sully it with innumerable faults (for many passages 
were perfectly unintelligible, and others were made to represent 
matters totally different from what was intended) obstructing in 
fine these readings intended for pious souls, filling the readers 
with such ennui, as tu prevent their finishing the book without 
the strongest feeling of disgust. Before the work was even 
returned from the printers, the same Satan took another 
means of casting it into the shade, and so sullied was it by 
the mire into which it was flung, that the writing was almost 
entirely effaced on a great number of the leaves, and totally 
destroyed them. What is more, the book was so injured that 
the leaves could not be opened without separating them gne 
from another. ‘Thus, in order to remedy these artifices of 
Satan, the work had to be reviewed after printing, and the 
faults pointed out notwithstanding their number.” 

Aldus, in the petition which he addressed to Pope Leo 
\., said, that he regretted so deeply the innumerable faults 
he discovered in lis editions, that, if he were able, he would 
repurchase each at the price of a golden crown. | 

Llenry Steven, liaving printed in some places /edirs with ®, 
thus excuses himself in an errata: The caleographer 
has made a long fever (febrem), though a short fever(fedrem) is 
more dangerous. 

The errata of the Commentaries of Stephen Dolet on the 
Latin language points out but eight faults, though this work 
has been published in two folio volumes. | 

If we could belive the Sca/igeriana, the treatise of Cardan, De 
Subtilitate, printed by Vascosan, 1557, in 4to. was faultless 
and the errata on the treatise of Budeus, De dsse, printed by 
the same typographer, marked out but three errors. 

“The Spaniards,” said Chevillier, “ had long since a censet 
for the correction of books, by which means they designed to 
make the printers more vigilant and commit fewer faults. Before 
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they permitted thie sale of a book, they sent it to a censor who 
corrected the manuscript, and marked all the faults on the 
proof; he put, in the first leaf, the erraéa he had made, and he 
signed at the top, that excepting the faults he marked out 
thebook was faithfully printed. Hewrote, /Vdeerratas : or, Esta 
ste libro bien impresso correcte conforme a su original de mano. 
En Madrid, 31 mayo 1577, Juan Vasquez de Marmot. (tis 
thus also on the Antiquities of Spain by Ambrose Morales, 
printed in Spanish, im folio, at Alcala, in the year 1577.” 

We find an attestation of this style in some French editions, 
andamong others in the dialogue of Ulric Hutten, Paris, 
1519, in 4to.; in some others are found the names of the 
correctors, 

During the first half of the seventeenth century, the works 
printed at Paris were so incorrect that the orders given to the 
libraries in 1649, contained very lively complaints on this 
subject. ‘So few good books, are printed at Paris,” said 
they, “and those that are printed appear to be evidently so 
carelessly got up, both as regards the bad paper they use, and 
the few corrections made in them, that we must pronounce it a 
kind of disgrace, and consider it a serious loss to the State. And 
moreover, such of our subjects as are desirous of embracing the 
study of literature, feel no slight inconvenience in being obliged 
toseek out the old impressionsat very considerable expense.” 

One of the most singular errors in printing which has ever 
been committed is that of which Flavigny, professor of Hebrew 
in the college of France, was victim. Ina letter published in 
1648, against the Arabie and Syriac text in the book of Ruth, 
userted by Abraham Kchellensis, in the Polyglot Bible of 
Lejay, he had cited the following passages from St. Matthew : 
“Quid vides festucam in oculo fratris tui, et trabem in oculo 
tuo, et trabem in oculo tuo non vides ? Ijice primum trabem de 
oculo tuo, et tune videbis ejicere festucain de oculo fratris tui.” 
He thus reproached Mehellensis for having severely censured 
some errors in the other booksof this Bible, whilst he passed over 
‘very great number in the book of Ruth. Unfortunately for 
Havigny, after the last correction of the proofs, whether 
through malice or simple unskilfulness of the printer or 
he of his assistants, the word ocudo was everywhere 
replaced by culo, which caused Flavieny to say: ‘Thou canst 
see the mote (or chaff) in thy brother’s back, though thou canst 
hot see the beam which is in thy own back (or behind thee). 
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To judge of the scandal produced by this passage of 
Hlavigny’s so utterly falsified would be impossible. Echellensis 
accused him of impiety and sacrilege ; he shewed the last proofs 
of the copy, where the error was not to be found, but in order 
to exculpate himself, he was obliged to declare his innocence 
publicly by an oath. But nothing could soften his resent. 
ment against the printer who had drawn him into this un. 
fortunate affair. “1 remember,” relates Chevillier, “speaking to 
M. de Flavigny, some time previous to his death, of this 
quarrel ; his anger was not in the slightest degree abated, he 
still entertained an unkind feeling towards the printer, though 
nearly thirty years had elapsed since the publication of his 
letter.” 

Erasmus was censured by the Faculty of ‘Theology ot 
Paris foran unfortunate error in printing (amore singulari for 
more singutart) which had crept into his paraphrase on the six- 
teenth chapter of St. Matthew. 

If what has been related is true, there was an error in 
the printing ofone of the most charming of Malherbe’s verses. In 
his celebrated piece to Du Perrier, where the daughter ts called 
Rosette, he had placed at first : 

“ Ht Rosette a vécu ce que vivent les roses.” 

But the printer, deeyphering the manuscript falsely, put 
Roselle instead of Rosette. Malherbe, in reading the proof 
aloud, was struck by this change, and modified his verses in 
the following manner which softened it very much: 

“Ht rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, &e.” 

Nothing was more faulty than certain editions of the Bible, 
a book that has been re-printed so very frequently in all 
languages.* Pope Sixtus V. had published in Rome, an 
edition of the Vulgate. He had himself carefully overlooked 
the correction of each proof, and had placed at the end ot the 
work a Bull by which he excommunicated any one who took tt 
on himself to alter the text. This Bull amused the public 
exceedingly, for the Bible was discovered to be full of errors. 
So much so, that the pope was obliged to suppress the edition. 
The copies that escaped destruction were purchased at a very 


. ‘ ’ cohty vears from 

* It has been calculated that during an interval of eighty 333 Bibles 
71d, to 1795, there had been printed in Germany, 1,670,388 SE" 
863.890 New Testaments, 
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high rate. According to the Manuel du Libraire, a large paper 
copy was sold for 1,210 franes at the sale of Camus de likeeies * 

The English, for whow at all times the Bible had been a great 

olject of trade, allowed most strange errors in printing it. 

In 1634, a Bible printed at London contained: the fool 
has said in his heart, ¢here is a God, Psalm xiv. the word no 
having been omitted. ‘This edition was suppressed by order 
of the king. 

Another Bible had: The Lord gave her corruption, in 
place of conception (Ituth, 1v. 13). 
~ The editions of Field, printed for the University of Cambridge 
u the 17th century, are full of faults ; it has been said that he 
received a present of £1,500 sterling from the Inde ‘pendents for 
putting in the Acts of the Apostles (vi. 3,) ye instead of we, thus 
causing to emanate from the people and not from the apostles 
the right to choose pastors. 

In the same Bible, we find (Cor. 1. 9): Know ve not that 
the unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of God } ? 

In the printing house at Halle established by Ch. Hilde- 
brand, baron de Constein, the thirty-fourth edition of the Bible 
1710) contained this strange commandment: Thou shalt com- 
nit adulte ry. ‘The edition was confiscated, and the copies sell 
very dear at the present day. 

ln 1717 the 'y printed in England, at the Clarendon printing 
ctlice, a Bible Known under the name of the Vinegar Bible, 
vouisequence of the title page of the twentieth chapter of St. 
L, uke, in which the parable of the vineyard is called the parable 

f vine gar, 
| “Tt is related that the wife of a printer in Germany, concealing 
erself one night im her husband’s workshop whilst he was 
ininting a Bible, altered the sentence of a conjugal submission 
pronounced against Eve in the sixteenth verse, third chapter of 
lienesis. She erased the two first letters of the word herr 
wnaster) and substituted for them the letters xa, which com- 
Hetely changed the commandment, he will be thy master (herr) 
and "? peared thus: he will be (hy food (uarr). It is said that 

Us pleasantry cost the poor woman her life, and that some 
Copies of this Bible are now sold at an exorbitant price. 


. 
It s ney y ° 
was entitled: Biblia latina v ulgata editionis, a Sixto V. rec ognita 
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“ Beside the ordinary faults which slipped into the printing,” 
said Menage,* ‘‘ there were several othiers left through de sign, 
in order to have occasion to put in the errata those things tha: 
were not permitted in the body of the work. In the countries, 
for instance, where they had the inquisition, in Rome above all, 
they were forbid to employ the word faéum or fata in the books 
An author wishing to make use of the latter, bethought himself 
of this subterfuge. He had facta printed in his book, and iy 
the errata he put, facta, read futa. M. Scarron did the same 
thing, or nearly. He had composed some verses, at the jread 
of which he placed a dedication with these words: to Guillemetle, 
my sister's bitch. Some time afterwards, having fallen out wit 
his sister, and having his poems collected and republished, , 
maliciously put in the errata of his book : instead of my sister's 
bitch, read my bitch of a sister.” Ft 

Ballesdens, a friend of Chancellor Séguier, relates 
Tallament des Réaux, said : “If 1 ever printed letters in which 
there were a evened flatteries for the Chancellor, | would 
place an errata at the end: Ln such a page what I have said 
is not true—in such another, that is untrue, and so on for the 
remainder.” 

We know the errata Benserades has put at the end of his 
Ovid, they are rondeaus like the rest of his work : 


1 Pour moi, parmi des fautes innombrables, 
Je wen connais que deux conside ‘rables, 
Kt done | je fais ma declaration, 
C’est Mentreprise et l’exécution ; 
A mon avis fautes irréparables 
Dans ce volume. 
For me, among its innumerable faults, 
| know but of two that are considerable, 
And of this | make my declaration,— 
They are, the undertaking : and the execution ; 
In my opinion irreparable | faults 
ln this volume.” 


t printed,” § 


* “If you wish to have no errors in the works you ge 
he, ‘never give well written copy; forthen they will give ifacels 
apprentices, “who will commit a thousand faults, whereas if dh 
read, the masters would take charge of it themselves. angst 

+ This jest of Searron is not found in all the editions and amos 
others in those of Paris, 1719, in 8vo. 
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What Chevillier said of some printers of his time, could be 
very well applied to certain typographers of our own. “ Some 
sinters of our century (the seventeenth) said he, ** have dis- 
vovered a very easy way, by whieh they assume to get out of 
the matter without much ceremony. They suppress the 
wrata altogether, or if they print one, we find in it but very 
ow faults. By this device they conceal the corruption of their 
proofs, which if they appeared in public would cover them 
with shame and confusion, and they also save their purse, for 
{ obliged to print this errata, it would be so long that the 
expense would be increased considerably, besides they would 
ind no one to purchase their miserable editions. 

“Vascosan thought himself obliged toask pardon of the reader 
for not having put an errata to his Greek edition of Zomas Ma- 
gister, Orbicius, &c., published im 8vo. in the year 1532. He 
said that paper had failed him, “A book with few corrections,” 
adds Chevillier, “is a work full of darkness. It is like night 
when we cannot walk without fear. Correction is the light with 
which we walk securely. ‘The greatest enemies to printing are 
its faults. Its danger is greater, as it re-kindles from its own 
ashes. It is often thought more considerable when not re- 
moved. A printer should regard himself as a Hercules who 
lias always monsters to combat.” 

The Middle Ages were fruitful in poems, romances and 
AvtecoricAL Works ; the most celebrated of the latter is Zhe 
Romance of the Rose, a poem comprising twenty two thousand 
verses, commenced. by Guillaume de Lorris, who died about 
1240, continued or rather completed forty years later by Jean 
le Meung. ‘The following is a summary of this poem. 
~The author supposes that he has been sleeping one day 
‘uring Spring; he dreams that he is walking in a meadow 
the midst of which he sees a beautiful garden encompassed 
‘y Walls ; the door was opened for him by S/o¢h, and he per- 
eved Pleasure, the Master of the Garden, dancing with 
laughter and Sporé who formed his court. He was in the act 
“culling a half blown Rose from a Rose tree placed in the 
tnidst of the garden, when Love, who lay in ambush, 
etily sundry darts at him, and forced him to yield as pris- 
— then instructed him in the arts it was necessary he 
“ould employ in order to gain the favor of ladies, aud the 
author after rejecting the counsels of Danger and Reason, fin- 
ishes by plucking the Rose, the object of his desires. 
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The meaning of this allegory must be very apparent, ye 
we find this poem has been interpreted in a thousand 
different ways. There are some, as Marot, who wish to ex. 
plain it thus, ‘The Rose is justly coveted hy lovers in con 
sequence of the wisdom which it imparts.” Others see in it 
the state of Grace, or the Glorious Virgin Mary, or the clory 
of eternal astitade. The Alchymists believed that it 
fluenced the createst designs. 

The success of the allegory was immense,notwiths! ‘anding thy 
reiterated attacks of preachers,and in particular of Jean (Gerson: 
to the end of the sixteenth century it had numerous admirers 
“Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meung,” said Pasquier, 
“whom some compared to Dante the It Jian poet, as for m | 
would willing! put them in competition with all the poets 

{ Italy.’ In this joint composition we find great spint, much 
imagination, innumerable satires, and a style lively and agree- 
able. The best edition of Zhe Romance of the “Rose, whic 
Marot had remodelled and disfigured in 1526, is that ot 
\Iéon in 1814, four volumes in octavo. 

We next give the abridgement of another allegorical poem, 
The Dream of Hell, by Raoul de Houdan, which comuences 
thus :— 

= dreams are to be found fables. —I dreamed one day 

t I became a pilgrim, and desirous to beliold countries as 
yet une x plored | determined ona voyage to Hell. The pact 
arrives first at the « city of Covelousness where | e finds Lat 
Avarice and Plunder. Avarice demanded an pir of his 
subjects ; he replied that the wealthy had driven away Lid 
anty, of which they only knew the name. Plunder nterto- 

vated him regarding his subje ets, and learned frou him that the 
aeetee he had established at Poitou was ina flourishing con- 
dition, and, as he hi id proposed, was about to make a sorte 
ag unst the Poitevins. 

Further on he encountered the habitation of Sharp: 
was closely questioned concerning certain citizens of {Pat 
and of Chartres who h: id the secret of be ing alw. ys fortunal 
play. ‘The poet passed on and he found Deresse with his s0 : 
who was Knghsh birth. This young man is $0 iG 
that he could overthrow the strongest. De la 
at the mansion of Furnication, and finally at the § 
which is guarded by Murder, Despair an sd Sudden eel 
Is surprised on entering to find the tables full: the door 
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open, a custom not usual in lrance, said he, where the doors 
sre closed during our repasts, and none admitted save invited 
eon thie day the King of Hell held his Court and reviewed 
jis subjects. Amongst the number were several Clergymen, 
bishops and Abbés ; he made all be seated at his table, to 
which he also invited the traveller. As the pilgrim remained 
without eating, Belzebub asked lim the cause, and interro- 
gated him on the motives of his journey. ‘Towards the end 
{the repast the Monarch had his large black book brought 
obimin which he had written all sins past and future ; he 
laced it in the traveller’s hands, who opened it, and lighted 
on the chapter on J/cnctriers, he found there the lives of 
ech, Lcommitted it to memory, said he, and could tell you 
sme strange anecdotes; but at this moment the Pilgrim 
awoke, and the story concluded with the dream.* 

There appeared at Paris in 1660, in octavo, a very lively 
sitite from the Jansenists, entitled, Ze History of the Country 
of Jansenie, or a treatise on the singularities to be found in 
the manners of the inhabitants. The author, Zachary, is con- 
cealed under the name of Louis Fontaine, Master of Saint 
Marcel, 

The most celebrated of all these allegorical countries is the 
Country of Tenderness, composed by Mademoiselle de Scudéry, 
Wie following description of which is given in the first volume 
Cele Itis the master C4’ere who explains it to the 
Princess des Lvontius thus :— 

“The. first city, situated at the bottom of the map, is 
ew dtlachment. As this affection is produceable by three 
“erent causes, either by Great Esteem, Gratitude, or by 

‘ation, they have estabiished there, three towns of 
‘aderness, situated on thiee rivers, bearing three names, and 
‘)proachable by three different routes. As you would say 
“Ae on the Jonian Sea, Cume on the Tyrian Sea, they say 
rt dijection on Inclination, Affection on Esteem, and Affee- 
"Oh Gratitude. Wowever, as Clélie has pre-supposed 
lat Tenderness springing from Inclination wanted nothing 
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this river, which flows on so rapidly that it makes no stay ti)! 
it arrives at the haven of Zrwe Attachment. But to arrive by 
Affection on Esteem is not no easy, consequently, Clélie has 
placed ingeniously several little villages on the route, where 
serious and simple matters are combined 80 as to facilitate the 
growth of this feeling. Thus you perceive that it passes on 
to High Mind, because that is generally the soures 
whence Lsteem cominences. You then behold those charw- 
ing little villages of Pretty Poetry, Sprightly Notes and Love 
Letters, which operate most frequently on the mind in the 
beginning of Affection. Then, in order to make greater pro- 
gress on this route, you encounter Sincerity, Nobde-Leart, 
Probity, Generosity, Respect, Assiduity and Goodness, which al 
unite in the approach to Affection. We must now see what 
route is necessary for Affection or Gratitude to take, in order to 
arrive at Zrae Attachment. Behold then, | pray you, how 
its first approach must be through Complaisance, thence tos 
little village called Suémission, which bounds another very 
pleasing one, named Smadd Attentions. ‘Thence it passes by 
Assiduity to another village called Ardour, then to Extreme 
Devotedness ; and to digress, I must premise that this datter is 
less frequented than other ways, and the village much smaller 
Afterwards, it was necessary to pass Sensibility, and U- 
dience. And to arrive at last at the goal, Constant Friendsiyp 
must be the mainspring by which Gratitude can eventual 
approach 7rue Affection. 

But as there is no road by which we may not go asiriy, 
Cléhe has so arranged, that if those desiring to approach Aer 
Attachment take a step a little more to the night, or a little 
more to the left, they will decidedly wander. For mstanee, 
ifon parting with High Mind you diverge to go to Indifference 
you tall thence to IJrregularity, and so on to Lukewarn- 
ness, Levity, and Forgetfulness ; therefore, instead of fone 
themselves at Zrue Attachment, they will be discovered on a 
Lake of Indifference, which from 1s tranquil waters 3s Pw 
emblematic of the name it bears. On the other hand if ri 
take a trifling step to the left, they go on to Indisere ” 
thence to Perfidy, to Pride, to Slander, and on to W ny : 
and instead of finding themselves at Zrue Affection, 8 
discover, when too late, that they have embarked on the avd 
Enmity where all vessels are shipwrecked. ‘The river 
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which are what we call the Unknown Lands, because, in fact, 
we do not know where they are.” 

This piquant description had scarcely made its appearance 
when all the beaux esprits expressed their admiration of the 
suthoress, and the gallant bishop of Venice, Godeau, sent her 
me verses of which the following is a translation :— 


At last I have seen the admirable Cleélie, 

And this map, so beautiful, 

So fine, so gallant, and so full of mind, 

That love, the tyrant of all hearts, is by the heart taught, 
And his Mother has there found 

An effort of mind so novel, 

That by her Son, his bow and his torch, 

By the Graces, Play and Laughter, she has sworn, 
That since his torch enlivened nature, 

She has beheld nothing so fine... . « 

For me, who am bound for the midd Country of Affection, 
Sappho, with her divine pencil, 

In her map has taught me 

The intricate windings of the road 

By which I should reach the Uninown Land, 
Which we behold in the clouds : 

We there see a noble cit 

Of unparalleled beauty, 

Or rather some vast empire 

Over which Sappho has been reported queen ; 

Chere she is tended by Affection 

Which she will one day return, 

We will then behold this princess 

Reigning over Mind, Goodness, and Wisdom. 


Shortly after the composition of the Country of Tenderness, 
the Abbe D’Aubignac produced 4 History of the Time, or a 
Narrative of the Kingdom of Coquetry, 1659, in duodecimo. 
This little allegorical work embroiled the Abbe D’Aubignac 
with Mademoiselle de Scudéry, who assumed it to be an 
imitation of the Map of Affection. The Abbe D’Aubignac, 
whose work was really anterior to that of Mademoiselle, 
considered himself obliged to reply by an apology. ‘* What 
analogy,” said he,“ between these two works to suppose them 
Copies of each other? Inthe Map of Tenderness, we see four 
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cities, tliree rivers, two seas, a lake, and thirty little villages. 
on the different routes by which you can approach, and so 
near one to the other, that the travellers have not even time 
to be weary. In Lhe Kengdom of Coquetry we behold no 
rivers, there is no sea mentioned, save one to pass over: 
there is but one great city, and the road has no resting 
places. It 1s a country where you cannot arrive quickly, and 
must take a long journey before you reach the end; in this 
little map we find nothing in the slightest degree conformal 
with the office of cajolery, the tournay of the gidé chariot, th 
combat of fine peticoats, the Court of Rewards, the laud mark 
of Coquettes and the chapel of L/oly Repentance ; Affectian \s 
a little corner of the world, in the country of Priendshiy, 
without any other description than that of places, and th 
Kingdom of Coquetry is of vast extent, composed of all that 
could render a state considerable, ruled by all the maxims ot 
politics. ‘These people have their king, their religion, their 
laws, and their ditterent orders.” 

Of all the numberless allegorical works which have had s 
political object, we will limit ourselves to the mention ol 
Sir Thomas More’s Uéopia, and we only quote this, to call to 
mind the belief which Budseus had in the existence of this 
country, when he proposed seriously to send missionaries 
there. 

“ Our mind,” said Montaigne, “ is like an erratic instrument, 
dangerous and indisereet, in which it is difficult to umte order 
and cireumspection, — It is a violent weapon even 1n oar ow 
hands, unless when ardor and prudence are combined.” 

If we could for a moment doubt the wisdom of these words, 
a glance over the next portion of this paper would sutlice 
convince the most sceptical of the truth of this doctrine, 1" 
which we have endeavoured to give a few specimens of Hi 
extravagant imaginations emanating from the human mind. 

We will begin from the beginning, that is to say, by im 
exposition of some ideas formed on the creation of the or 

In the first point, what happened before the creation ¢ The 
Rabbins, whom we have had more than once occasion 0 sgt 
pretended that Ged, in order to beguile the time previews © 
the creation of the universe, occupied himself by fori! s 
several worlds, each of which he destroyed immediately. ee 
was only after sundry attempts that he succeeded in completi's 
one as perfect as ours. 
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In the seventeenth century, a mystical author wrote on the 
occupation of God before the Creation ; this treatise was print- 
ed for the first time in La Revue Retrospective, (June, 1834). 

The following are some sentences of this composition, which 
sre, for the most part, incomprehensible :— 

“Tf we ask what God made before the creation of the world 
we would speak impertinently, and even childishly, not know- 
ing what we ask It is certain that the Nternal God who 
created the Universe by his word, could have enjoyed that 
world without forming creatures, for he lived and reigned from 
all Eternity, happy and content in the Paradise of lis own 
creation and in his own Divine essence. 

“God did not rest idly before the creation of the world. He 
contemplated HLis only Son, not made, nor created, but en- 
gendered from all Kternity by His Divine power and will; 
in this Eternal Word, he contemplated the archetype and the 
world of worlds, the angels, the suul of all creation. In order, 
therefore, to conclude this treatise we must infer that God 
previous to the creation of our world had formed nothing.” 

One of the most original ideas extant on the subject is that 
related by Benjamin Constant, in a letter recently published for 
the first time. “This idea,” said he, ‘‘ originated with a Pied- 
montese, the Chevalier de Revel, who officiated at The Hague 
as envoy from Sardinia. Ile maintained that God, our Creator 
and Author of all things, died before completing his work ; 
that he had the noblest designs, and the most unlimited power 
in their execution, that he had already commenced to employ 
some of those means, as erecting scaffolding for the edifice, 

when he died in the midst of his Jabors, and found himself ail 
at once removed from the object which for him no more existed ; 
and as for us, we feel ourselves destined to perform a part of 
which we can form no correct. idea; we are like watches with 
ho hand to point the dial, whereof the wheels, as if indowed 
with intelligence, will turn to all purpose, without consciousness 
of the motives, saying to itself: Since I revolve, L have 
consequently an aim.” ‘This idea appears to us the most 
‘pintual and the deepest extravagance, we have yet heard, and 
nore singular than the Mahometan, Christian, or Philosopliic 
olhes of the centuries of any era. 

RB niredractn advance strange problems on the Creation 
(1686 aey voldly defend. Chevreau, in his Histoire du Monde, 
»®, * vols in quarto), relates that, according to some, the 
36 
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World was Created in Spring, and others date its origin | 
the sixth of September, when they aver that on Friday at the 
period mentioned, about four hours after dinner, creation 
was acomplished. Another, whose name we regret having 
forgotten, discovered the date to be the twenty-first of 
December. 

A learned Italian of the eighteenth century, Monsignor 
Baiardi, in a discourse with the Abbé Barthélemy, told him 
that he oceupied himself in abridging a universal history, 
where, as a prelude to the solution of one of the most important 
problems of astronomy or Instory, he arranged the point where 
Giod had placed the sun on the formation of the world: “he 
chanced to discern this point,” says Barthélemy, “ and shewed 
it to me on the globe.” 

We come now to the Creation. 

Let us see according to the Talmudists, how the twelw 
hours were employed on the day of Adam’s creation :— 

At the first hour, God kneaded the dust out of which he was 
to form the embryo. 

At the second, Adam was able to stand. 

At the fourth hour, God called him, and told lim to name 
the animals as they were to be designated for all future time. 

At the seventh hour, the marriage between Adam and Eve 
was consummated, God having himself conducted the latter tu 
her future spouse with a delicate and coquettish attention, 

At the tenth hour, Adam fell. 

At the eleventh hour, he wasjudged and condemned to quit 
Paradise. 

At the twelfth hour, commenced for him the labors lie was 
to perform midst fatigue and hardship, as a penalty for lis sill. 


Weare not aware that all languages can furnish SEINGUIAR 
Worps ; we will content ourselves for the present m exlil- 
biting three of them, the first in Latin, the second in I rench, 
and the third in the Greek tongue. All three presenta peculiarity 
sufficiently remarkable. 

or instance, the Latin word amore, ( 
stantive amor which siguilies love,* friendship) if yous 
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successively one letter from the left, will give four different 
words expressing all the characters of a true attachment : 
AMOR E 
MORE 
ORE 
R i 
In eflect, love, friendship, attachment is thus proved : 
1°. Amore, by unity of sentiment or thought. 
2°. Mons, by conformity of manner, the pleasure of being 
together. 
3,. Ore, by protestations of attachment, agreeable conver- 
sation. 
4°. Rr, by the effects, that is to say by the services they 
mutually render :-— 
The French word Savoir, analysed in the same manner as 
the foregoing, implies the characteristics of ambition in its 
desires :— 


SAVOTLR 
A VOIR 
VOLR 
OLK 

OR 


Is it not acknowledged that the ambitious all desire Sa. 
vor, all Avorr, all Vorr, all Orr, (an old French word sig- 
nifying to dear) and to possess riches which is expressed by 
Or. 

The third word, borrowed from the Greek, is NAPOLEON, 
M. de Roquefort has furnished us with it in his Dictionnaire 
Etymologique de la Langue Francaise. Varis, 1829, 2 vol. in 
‘vo. tom, 11, page 121. 

A drawer of horoscopes, said he had made the following 
calculation on the word NAPOLEON. ‘This name is com- 
posed of two Greek words which signify Lion of the Desert.” 
his same word, ingeniously combined, presents a phrase 
offering a strange analogy to the character of this extra- 
ordinary man :— ht 


; we have found, in a journal of the 25th of June, 1838, an article 
which coincides with these words, the Lion of the desert: this article . is 
“lus expressed ; ** Bonaparte said that the desert had at all times for him 
* particular attraction, that he had never traversed it without certain 
= We can never behold its limits ; it has neither beginning nor 
ach ab oe type of boundlessness, an ocean on dry land, This spec. 
said ~ Pleasing to his imagination, and it delighted him to have it 

“4, Napoleon the Lion of the desert.” 
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] ii oni aw BSPOL BO 
6 oil 7 ba APOLEON. 
7 nds ns a . FOLEBOX. 
3 ass sabe “al «. OLEON. 
4 sui hae po ae LEON. 
oO ies ioe Baa ioe a. Bee. 
2 = 7 eee eal sane ON, 


In successively erasing the first letter of this word, and 
following in order the subsequent remaining words, they form 
six Greek words, the literal translation of which, being inthe 
order of numbers expressed, 1s :-— 

** Napoleon, 6n o ledn leon eon apoledn poleon ; which 
signifies, Napoleon was the lion of lus people, he went forth 
destroying cities.” 

SIGLEs. 

We understand by sigles initial letters which, arranged in 
order, in connection with others, present a meaning by which 
we can divine the words of which they are merely the initials. 
We will now give different examples of sigles with whose 
meaning very many are unacquainted. 


THE CROSS OF ST. BENOIT, COMMONLY CALLED THE SORCEROR $ 
CROsS,. 

This cross was in shape like one of our crown pieces, and 
in the circle where we have the usual inscription, there was 
the following:—IHS: VRS: NSMV: SMQL: IVB. 
In the centre, where we have the Royal Head, was a cross 
containing the following letters — 


in 
( C Ss 
S 
ND S MD 
- M 


P P4:-8 


composed altogether of initials, each expressing a word, which 
is frequently a subject of embarrassment to the lovers ol the 
curious, who try to divine the meaning attached to these 
words so strangely disposed. The following 1s the reaso® 
why this species of medal is called the MAGICIANS CHOSS, 
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by persons who were led away by the representations of 
weak-minded and superstitious people, who in former ages 
attributed to sorcery everything that was above their com- 
prehension. The explanation we are now about to give of 
these letters, will clearly prove how great the error was of at- 
tributing to an evil spirit that to which it was so diametrically 
opposed. 

Let us begin by the legend, that is to say by the letters in- 
serted in the circular part of the cross—each group of letters 
should be interpreted in the following manner. 


[HS.—sesus OMINUM SALVATOR. 
VRS.—VADE RETRO SATANA ; 

NSM V.—NUNQUAM SUADEAS MIHI VANA; 
SMQL.—suNT MALA QU LIBAS ; 

LV B.—1pesk VENENA BIBAS.* 


So much for the legend ; let us now proceed to the cross, on 
which the letters placed perpendicularly down the trunk pre- 
sent the following meaning. 


CSSMI.—crux SACRA SIS MIHI LUX. 
These which are crosswise signify 
NDSM D.—nNuNQUAM DAMON SIS MIHI DUX. 


Finally, the letters on the ground of the piece are thus expres- 
sed, 


CSPB.—cnristus sir PERPETUO BENEDICTUS ! 
Such is the interpretation of the letters composing tlie cross 
of Saint Benoit, which, as has been made apparent, had no- 
thing either of sorcery or of witchcraft, or even of poetry in it, 


eens 


* These two species of leonine verses, or rather the four last lines, 
are to be found in an old legend or superstitious record of the Devil's 
Bridge at Sens, in the commencement of the XIIL. Century. The 
Devil having given wealth to an Architect named Guinefort, for the 
aa of his soul, he went forth as one of the lights of the age. 

lowever, this Guinefort, sometime after, was struck with remorse, 
and beyged pardon of God and his Saints. M. le Cure, of Sens, 
touched by his repentance, put on his stole, and with holy water 
chased the Devil away and exorcised him by pronouncing these words, 
which he made the penitent repeat :— . 

Vade retro Satana, nunquam suade mihi vana, 
Sunt mala que libas, ipse vénena bibas. 
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though we have found im it the form of some very inferior 
leonine verses.* 

The three first letters of which we have written, IHS., are 
rendered by JESUS HOMINUM SALVATOR ; there is also another 


x 


explanation, but that makes the following monogram. 


eo 
IHS. 
V 


Thus we have explained the inscription borne on the Impe- 
rial standard of Constantine, and which signifies IN Hoc sIGNo 
vincrs, ‘* By this sign we conquer.” But it is not in the 
mere Latin version that we have the true inscription on the 
labarum (or imperial standard), but in the miracle which oc- 
curred under Constantine the year 3811; this prince saw in the 
air a cross bearing these Greek words: EN TOYTQ NIKA, 
that is to say, thou shalt conquer by this sign. 


or THE worp SALIGIA, 
OR 


SIGLES ON THE SEVEN CAPITAL SINS, 


This word, invented in the XVI. century, is composed of the 
initials of the seven capital sins expressed in Latin, on which 
Antoine. Archbishop of Florence, has made these leone 


VOrses ; 
Lt tibi sit Vila, Semper SALIGIA vita. 


Crespet, a religious at Paris, in his Jardin de Plasir et 
Reeréation Spirituelle, Paris, 1602, in 8vo. says, p. 401, that 
“seven devils are deputed to preside over each mortal sine” 

In the following tableau we perceive that each letter of the 
word sALiGIa forms the initial of each capital sin ; we also have 
the presiding demons. 


. 


} 
ry . *.3 . ana- 
* This cross had been sketched and engraved, but without exp 


tion, in the Epistele itineraria of Bruckman, Wolf nbutel, 1742, 1749, 
ind 1756, 8 parts in | vol. in 4to, with many figures, of which some are 
very singular. ‘lwo other crosses, richer and more magnificent, are also 
engraved there. See. centoRIA LIT. Epist. tin. 47. p. S48, tab. xIV., 


tab. xvi., and tab. xv 








< 
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pupensia...... Liorgueil, présidé par LIVIATHAM. 


b> VARITIAseeees L?avarice, par MAMMON. 
mUXURIA.,,eee La luxure, par ASMODER. 
Le Bacesadereisee Uae Colare, par ABEDEDON. 
AULAseeee ee Lia Gourmandise — par BEHEMOTH. 
ENVIDIA...... L’envie, par SATHAN, 
> CEDIAseoseeeee Lia paresse, par LUCIFER. 


In an old book without date, entitled Articuli fidei, and 
printed by Michel Lenoir, we find the same seven mortal 
sins compared to the seven animals with whom they are 
supposed to bear an affinity, and afterwards the seven virtues 
to which they are opposed. We give the representation copied 
according to the text, arranged consecutively in order to suit 
the word SALIGLA. 


Quibus comparantur. Quibus contrariantur. 
Q“UPERBIA...... leoni. — M®uUPERBIA......humilitati 
PvaniviA.......camelo, — PVARITIA...... largitati. 
UXURIA........11FCO — FE UXURIA...... castitati. 
ORS lupo. — RA.......00065 patientie. (sic.) 
OULA.......4...urso vel poreo SULA ...........sobrietati. 
MNVIDIA........Canl. — ‘4NVIDIA........pietati. 
PCEDIA......... asino, — Porpia.........diligentie (sic). 


We find also, in the old Livres d’ Heures, printed about the 
beginning of the XVI. century, vignettes, seven in number, re- 
presenting the combat between the virtues and vices under 
the form of women. Each virtue being armed ecap-a-pie, and 
mounted on a very fine horse, in order to be able to over- 
throw their opponents. ‘The capital sins were also represented 
by women, each being mounted on the animal of which she is 
supposed to be emblematic. Thus in the //ewres printed 
in 1518, in Svo.,we see the following legends inscribed in each 
vignette, over the heads of two women combating. 


le“ Tumitrre Trescene Orcuert, montée sur un lion. 
~ “ Cuasters Inepucue Patitarpise (sic), montée sur 
un boue. 

3°“ Cnanire Tresucnn Exvye, montée sur un chien. 

; 

# Patiense (sic), TRepucnE YRE (colere), montée sur 
un ours, 

Dittcense Tresucuy Par uSsK, montée sur un ane. 

4 Lancesse TReBUCHE Avaricr, montée sur un singe. 


cf ai ‘ re ‘ / , 
/ Sosntere Tresucue Grovronis, montée sur un pore. 
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We here observe a difference both in the arrangement of the 
sins and the names of the animals. Here anger is mounted 
on a bear instead of a wolf, and avarice on an ape in place af 
being ou a camel, as in the preceding tableau. 

THE FIVE P’s. 

All young persons anxious for marriage would have a very 
ample dowry if they had those five P's for their portion. 

Sit Pia, sit Prudens, Pulchra, Pudica, Potens, 

That is to say, if they were pious, prudent, beautiful, modest, 
and rich. Nothing more could be desired. 

TUE THREE O°S OF THEODORE DE. BEZE. 

These three O's signify Opus, Opes, Ons, labor, riches and 
diligence. ‘The odore de Beze had the rood fubtinnie to meet 
them successively in the three wives he had during his life. 
Ile explains it thus himself : 


‘Tres mili disparili sunt juncte etate puellie ; 
[ive juveni, illa viro, tertia deindé seni. 
Propter Opus validis prima est mili ducta sub annis, 
Altera propter Opes, tertia propter Opem. 


“| have had three wives at the different periods of my life, 
in my youth, in the strength and prime of my manhood, and 
In my old age. ‘The first assisted me in my labors, the second 
brought me a fortune, and the third took diligent care of me 
in my later years.” 

The following is an ingenious acrostic made on the name 
of Mlle. Rachel. We allude to this acrostic as being of the 
same species as those which engage our attention, but, at 
is expressed in precious stones. It was thus arranged: This 
celebrated actress was presented witha royal antique bandeau, 
all gold, and of the purest and most eleg rant design, incrusted 
with six fine stones, ‘These stones were so disposed that their 
re-united initials formed not alone the name of the young 
tragedian, but they also designed the names of the characters 
in which she most excelled; here is the little tableau :— 


NE icc kun suka css deka eae . OXANE. 
PP REE NOTNS was sss cencencecdawas = MENAIDE, 
oe TS) | ers ae . COAMILLE. 
UNO oe ace nck vc ccdaccunee —ERMIONE. 


CT MERANDE.. 
TT APIS-LAZULI 


“MILIE. 
—AODICI 


sere ee ewe ewe eeer eee « 


eee eenee 
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The manner in which this royal bandeau was presented to 
the young actress was SO singular that it is also worthy of 
aration. Mlle. Rachel had sent to the warehouse of Chevet 
fora carp of the Rhine, his house being noted for provisions 
of all descriptions: the beautiful fish came, and on being 
opened, this magnificent bandeau was discovered, forming the 
entrails of the fish. Gallantry so unlooked for was calculated 
to surprise and flatter the amiable actress much more than the 
golden coronet she had previously received from an unknown 
admirer ; possibly it was the same person who sent both. 

We have mentioned some very curious pieces of the same 
description as the following — This piece has for its basis the 
names Jesus Marta, and is very old, its author, Master Esprit 
Gobineau de Montluysant, being one of the boldest and most 
fertile constructors of acrostics in an age where these nuge 
dificiles were all the rage : this acrostic is taken from one of his 
works, entitled LZ’ Ordre sacré de la saincte prestrise, mis en 
vert. Metz, Ch. Felix, 1633, in 4° of 28 pages. This little 
chefd’euvre is thus arranged, with three straight lines forming 
the names : 


me m’etois endure mais le Dieu de mere 4 
teffaca ~—Ssle péch dont j’etois entach 
wl bien qu’ores je sui wprivé de mes ennui w 
Givant pour louer Die Gen toute place et lec 
#1 voulez 6 clirestien ~jouir de divins bien @ 


Zaintenez le reno de Jesus et son no= 
mvec vous il serpet vous  exaucer > 


pepoussant Lucife et tous ceux de l’enfe = 
snvoquons le  iccar d’un cceeur adouc 4 
allt le servirt>le ciel il  ouvrirt 


This M. Gobineau de Montluysant has written several works, 
imongst others, La royale Thémis ou 0 établissement de la coure 
Sic) du Parlement de Metz, 1634, in 4°, a book in which the 
author, true to his vocation and the inspirations of his genius, 
nad innumerable acrostics on the names of the lords belonging 
to that lax court, ail 
ao i M. de Montluysant has particularly distinguished 

‘ell, IS in Le Sacré Mont Carmel, which he published in 


tz + ») " oO ~ ° 
i 1632, in 4° of 77 pages, and which he dedicated to 
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Anne Fabert, sister to Marshal Fabert. In this the 
rivalled poetry, shedding over ib an unwonted bn}: tt 
‘* Mont Carmel,”’ said the : author, “is an Opan of the finest 
quality, in chin h can be seen the Wurreness of virginity, th: 
BLUE of fidelity, the veRDANT GREEN of hope, the RED of 
charity, the yeLLow of spiritual content, and the yiole: 
of divine love.” 

it was said after that, that the pen of M. de Montluysant 
had extracted all lis brilhant coloring from the tinting of the 
rain-bow ! 


GASTRONOMIC TASTES OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 


Wehave often regretted to have seena portion of general }y 


tory so totally neglected. ‘This braneh is the predilection r 


certain great men for such and such food, which. frequently 
most common, formed a singular contrast to the high character 
and noble acts of m any of those celebrated personages. 
lt is to supply this void that we have collected and placed in 
chronological order, the gastronomic tastes of some of our great 
men, Who, though not all eminent, have nevertheless, som 
moderate claim to celebrity. Our list is not very long ; thoug 
ve have commenced it with the Roman Kupire, we have on) 
ina manner glanced at the subject, because it is necessary t 
proportion the space we could give it in our paper. 
Avoeustus, who died in the vear 14 of J. C., gave the preter: 
ence to brown bread, small fishes, cheese m: ade of cow’s milk, 
and fresh figs. He never drank more than three glasses at 4 
repast.* We can perceive that he was simple in_ his tastes 
and very sober. 
Avicius (Celius), a celebrated Roman gastronomer, wliox 


Pierre-Andre Canonier, in Latin (Canonherius), a learned physiciaa 
and jurisconsult of Genoa, who died at Anvers, in the XV il rma 3 
contended, in his Treatise on the curiosities of his time, De admurane’s 
vint vertutihus, libre ILL, Antwerp 1627, in 8%, that Augustus co " 
six cups at his ropast; but he was in error, (see, Suefon, Aug, ie 
paragraph 77) This Canonieri said, liv. IL. of his Treat ise, that $ 
pleasures of the table, which he calls the food of the soul, are very © « 
without wine. Finally he avers that “the Romans | cenerally drank te 
cups ata supper; that Scipio and Charlemagne never took more ~ 

three. The C ardinal of Trent,” added he, ‘¢ was a little more brave 
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same has become a proverb, and who has written on good 
sheer (De arte coquinaria ), had a passion for lobsters, above 
\)\ for those of Minturnes, Which were reckoned the finest. 
Having heard that they had the largest and most delicate on 
the African coast, he immediately charted a ship and set out 
 sssure himself of the truth of the matter. Arrived towards 
sieend of his voyage, he met a fishing boat, and asked them 
op some lobsters, above all things the finest of the species ; 
ving they had nothing better than those of Minturnes, he 
»stantly commanded the pilot to tack about and return to 
Yinturnes, where he continued to regale himself on the 
obsters at that side of the country. 

This Apicius was very rich ; after having dissipated more for 
his table than he ought, a hundred millions of sesterces (about 
£1,018,958) he arranged his accounts, and found that his 
debts being paid, he would not have more remaining than ten 
willion of sesterces (£84,913) he poisoned himself, tearing 
he should die of hunger. 

CLavpius, emperor, who died in the year 54 of J. C., had a 
great predilection for mushrooms. Alas! we know that, thanks 
the conjugal tenderness of his dear Agrippina, and to the 
earnest care of his physician, Xenophon, this regalement placed 
him before two hours amongst the gods. It is related of this 
brave man that, wishing every body to be unrestrained at his 
table, he had an edict issued to permit all guests admission to 
his entertainments rendris crepitum edere, because he had been 
informed that a senator had been inconvenienced by being 
obliged to practise reserve before him at a preceding banquet. 
{his edict was worthy of its author. 
| \ TELLIUS, emperor, died in the 69 of J.C. We have 

‘hing to relate of this crowned gourmand ; he loved every- 
ting and devoured all. 

Martian, a Latin poet, died about the year 105 of J. C., 
nad @ particular fancy for hare; he has himself avowed 
‘in his epigram (XLT. 22), 


— -_— ~~~ 


+) . 
mite aad he swallowed the twentieth glass, just as the first. Philip II. 
sins <0 tery than two at his repast. Charles the Fitth, only one. 
tainments - be “p reduce the lemish to four glasses in his laws for enter- 
three for 1] utthat was too few. They thought it necessary to have 
the fair, in honor of the young goddesses, of whom they 


recount mt - ‘ 
nine ype of wonder. I consented to this,but challenged them on 
~ ‘Me poets.” 
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“ Inter aves turdus, si quis, me Judice, certet, 
Inter quadrupedes gloria prima lepus.” 


ALEXANDER SEVERUS, emperor, who died in 225, was equally 
fond of hare. Lampridius, his biographer, informs us thst 
he eat of one at all his meals. 

CHARLEMAGNE, first emperor of the West, died in 814, though 
very temperate, was very fond of game. “ On ordinary days, 
said Kginhard, “he hi 1d but four dishes at his table. not including 
a piece of venison which lis huntsmen had brought him on 
the spit, knowing it to be his favorite dish.” The historian adds 
that this prince very rarely drank more than three times daring 
his meal. Ciena quotidiana quaternis fercults prabebatur 
preter assam quan venatores verubus inferre solebant, gua tlle 
libentius quam ullo aleo ciho tebatur: vini et newest des 
parvus in bibendo erat, ué sub canam rard plus ter bibiret. 
(Eginh, vita Caroli Magni.) 

Frepericx, called the Pacific, 39th emperor of Germany, wh 
died the 19th of August, 1493, was bewitched about melons; 
his immoderate love for ‘them brought him to his grave bya 
fit of indigestion. 

Maximintan IL., son to the foregoing, and also emperor 
Germany, died the Lith of EF ‘bruary, L519, of fever; he bad 
the same taste as lis father for nielons, and terminated lis 
days by the same gedident, that is, by indigestion caused by 
this fruit. 

Aprian V1., elected pope the <9 of January, 1522, and 
died the L4th of September, 1523, was hated by the Roma 
because he liked haddock, but it was occasioned, more likely, 
by the severity he thought it necessary to use in trying t 
reform them. 


, . , , oak | } 
Luraker, head of the Reformers, died in 1546, was 4 go0e 


toper, who prelerred beer to Rhenish wine. 
Met ANCHTON, first disciple of Luther, and who died | 
1560, was very fond of barley soup, gudgeon and ot! er ee 


fishes ; also vegetables mixed. up with ‘little morsels of hasved 


meat. i 
Tasso, the Italian poet, died in 1595, had a strong pree 


lection for baked sweetmeats, for marcli-pan nd candied 


fruits. He also liked sugar, Shidh he whit iN hi . vlad. 


a fee 
Henry TV., king of France, died 1610, had a passto 


4 niwais 


melons and ovsters, and eat them immoderately. 1 ap 
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shat the wine of Arbois, which he used freely, saved him from 
ihe indigestion to which he exposed himself by his excess in 

those condiments. j 

Marechal Hocquincourt died 1658, had a_ particular 
tste for sheeps’ tails, in which, say the memoirs of the 
toe, he recognised the peculiar property of increasing the 
unity of his guests; consequently, he kept during his life a 
wok who had discovered the means of preparing queues de 
eoxton en caisse, Which the marshal brought with Inm to the 
wmy in order to put his oflicers in good humor. . 
Cusntus ALL, king of Sweden, died 1718, was certainly 
jot very diflicult to entertain ; bread and butter being his 
vighest ambition in the gastronomic way. 

Pore, died 1744, he had no decided taste for one thing more 
thin another ; but he always required a dainty fricassee well 
compounded. 

Vourairg, who died 1778, was not remarked for any particular 
taste in eatables ; but coffee was his favorite beverage ; he even 
took it to excess. [le was equal in this to M. de Buffon and 
the Marquis de Contades, who did even more, for they denied 
the entrée to the dining room to any one who refused drinking 
more than two cups at a time. 

_Lesstne, a celebrated German writer, died 1781, was pas- 
sonately fond of lentils ; he would have acted as unwise a part 
as Esau to gratify his predilection. 

Rogerson, an Kuglish gastronomer, gave, they say, the 
preference to ortolans ; which he proved by the last act of his 
aR. They say that this worthy emulated Apicius in expen- 
ature; bis table and culinary'expeuses during nine months, cost 
“e enormous sum of 150,000 pounds sterling ; this comprised 
“tis fortune, Redaced to the misery and pitiable state of a 
vendicant, he expended a guinea, the last he had, and which had 
“a given him for charity, to procure an ortolan, his favorite 
dish, aud after having enjoyed it with all the delight of a pro- 
_ ereand, he blew out his brains. One ean say that fora 
lets the mm verity son of the bank of the Thames, to thus 
af glory. aprices of the ingrate fortune, was to die on the field 
a " E GReaT, King of Prussia, who died 1786, had 
— or potenie, this being a species of barley a 
stinch Salle bone’ aud scorched to make it crisp. - 

' us frend Voltaire in his love for coffee. 
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Pau L., Emperor of Rassia, assassinated on the hight o 
the Lith or 12th of March, 1801, was a great lover of pies 
made of duck’s livers. He pardoned a Polish exile, who had 
discovered the means of sending him one of those: pies ever 
week from ‘Toulouse, the voyage not at all interfering with its 
freshness. 

Kropstock, author of the Jessiade, died 1803, is worth, 
to rank amongst the German gastronomers ; he sneered . ani! 
found fault with the fancy for patés truffés, salmon: and salmor 
trout; he watered the excellent Rhenish wine. In his latter 
years, a bottle of Bordeaux pleased him very much, Amongs! 
the vegetables he gave the preference to peas ; but for dessert 
grapes were lus favorite fruit. 

Reitenine to Singular Words we have the following :— 

There exists im an old collection of inseriptions a distic’ 
which bears some analogy to the Venetian placard ; it is thus 
corceived : 

Defunctis patribus, successit prava juventus, 
Cujus consilio que valuére ruunt. 


This distich is preceded by another, which has been repr 


sented as engraven on the doors of the Cathedral of Breslay 


isas follows :— 
Quas sacras wdes pietas construxit avorum, 
Has nune heeredes invadunt more luporum. 

lt appears that the authors of these bitter jests were anxious 
to attack the youth of their time ; that was in the sixteen! 
century ; and as there is nothing new under the sun, wet 
cognize at the present day some waspish people who, with t 
stnile of Irony on their lips, take it into their heads to spe 
as slightingly of our youth, as has been done in former bint es. 

We are very glad to take this oceasion of denouncing to our 
readers a pitiable article inserted some time since in thi 
Bibliotheque de Geneve, under the following title: Drs Apo- 
LESCENS de notre époqgue, comme gros WV avenir. We ‘he 
ourselves to a short extract, for in quoting nonsense Un 
shorter it 1s the better. “ In the happy age in which Wwe ‘or 
writes this satirical je ster, “there are men of fiiteen, We NAV 
no longer youths, they pass at onee from infancy to matur 
age, from the top to the cazette, from the rudiments of s o 
toits acme. Before they get their beard, the mind 18 
fectly formed ; the A | he ‘siti ate no longer ; they have fixed ie 
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ODD PHASES IN LITERATURE. 





0 an things, men, principles, systems ; the heart is cold, blase 
es chose feelings are exhibited to all, but especially to their father, 
: rhon they consider old. Behold the consequences of this 
sew order of things; sound principles, just and invariable, 


ry 
ts om which they never swerve ; here they are as adopted : 
“ Experience is a useless thing. | 
Ny “Intercourse with men and observation teach nothing. 
\ “In this age of enlightenment youth alone possesses ability. 


n «The age in which the passions are in all their effervescence, 
er «naturally that in which reason predominates. 

| “The culminating point of judgment is necessarily to be 
rt net with betweentwenty and twenty-five, and rarely beyond that. 
: \fter this age, society is no longer composed of useful men ; 
this fact is fully proved by the following category : at twenty 
be becomes a man; at five-and-twenty his maturity of judge 
ment is complete ; at thirty, false hair; at forty, a wig; at 
fity, stupid; at sixty, a mummy; at seventy, a fossil, childish, 
extinct.” 

In 1835, a poet expressed the same ideas, and gave them 
under the, same denomination in a piece of poetry entitled Le 
SerTUAGENAIRE, ow le chant du Cygne! We will not say 
where the tirade or these designations are to be found. 

“Daprés nos grands faiseurs, on est homme d quinze ans ; 

A vingt, par son mérite et son expérience, 
On appartient 4 cette jeune France 
Qué seule fait autorité : 
A vingt-sing ans on est dans sa maturité, 
A lrente, faux-toupet ; & quarante, perruque, 

Et relézué dans la classe caduque ; 

| A cinquante, momie, ou fossile, ou néant.” 
' When the Orestes of Voltaire appeared for the first time, 
. cbruary, 12th, 1750, the concourse was great at the repre- 
ulation, and they placed as a check or countermark on the 
| jit tickets the following letters : 
* i ae 
Q. 
m. ©... 20 
s this line of Horace :— 
Umne Tulit Panctum Qui Miscuit Utile Dulce. 
A sorry jester interpreted these sigles in the following manner : 
reste, Tragddie Pitoyable Que Monsieur Voltaire Donne. 


Which signifie 
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W hilst discussing the subject of Voltaire’s tragedies. x, 
must not omit the mention of another by the sainie author: 
Zaire, of which four lines were struck out, and which hay. 
been discovered in a manuscript deposited in the bureaux of 
the police at Paris. These four lines form part of the third 
scene of the second act, towards the middle, the part where 
old Lusignan calls on God, after having recoguized his 
daughter : | 


Ne m‘abandonnez pas, Dieu qui voyez mes larmes ' 
“ Kt toi, cher instrument du salut des mortels, 

“ Gage auguste du Dieu vivant sur nos autels, 

© Bois rougi de son sang, relique incorruptible, 

“« Croix sur qui s’accomplit ce mystére terrible, 
Dieu mort sur cette croix et qui revis pour nous, 
Parle, achéve, 6 mon Dieu, ce sont li de tes coups. 


The four lines prec eded by inverted commas, are those to which 
we refer. 
Tue Five Latin worps or Louis XI. 

[t is said that this prince, so amiable, so frank, so humane, 
sloried in lis own ignorance ; and it was for this reason tha! 
he wished to banish from his court, and from the education o/ 
his son (Charles VITL.) the Latin language, preserving, how- 
ever, five words that he reserved as a special favor, having 
found them so useful that he made them through life his rul 
of conduct. “ Not,” said he, “ that Latin is useless to a king, 
or at least a little of it ; it will suffice, however, for my son to 
know the five following words: Qur NescIT DISSIMULARE, 
NESCIT REGNARE; here lies the entire art of governing. 
thus, he laid down, as a principle in his Hosiere des guerres, 
this maxim :— Nothing is better than that your adversary 
should be ignorant of your intentions.” ‘That is to say—dis- 
simulate all your resolves, in order that your adversaries may 
not be aware of them until after their execution. 

Another maxim taken from the same work :— 


“ De tant que fust vault mieulx que escorce, autant vault 
mueux soustillete que force,” 


which signifies— 


Know, that as far as the wood excels the bark, 8 u 
subtlety exceed strengtli, 
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The Common Law Procedure Amendment Act, (Ireland), 
1856—19th and 20th Victoria, Cap, 102. 


The Act before us, together with the English ‘‘ Common 
Law Procedure Act, 1854,” of which it is little more than a 
transcript, accommodated to the peculiaritiesof Irish practice, are 
both—notwithstanding that they contain the germs of some 
improvemelit in our legal system—specimens of that headlong 
and giddy legislation, which, under the name of “ Law Re- 
form,” has, of late years, succeeded the more matured and 
vise improvements of the Benthamite School, effected during 
the last, and in the commencement of the present, reign. 
With the general nature of those improvements, most of our 
readers must be familiar. They consist, principally, of an almost 
total abolition of real and mixed actions,* and of the adoption 
of anew limitation of actions and suits relating to real pro- 
perty, appropriate to the subsisting remedies—of the abolition, 
ikewise, of the cumbrous machinery of fines and recoveries,t 
and the substitution, in their stead, of forms less expensive, but 
more simple and rational, as well as more effective—of a mo- 
ification of the law of Dower,{ which, without prejudicing 
the just rights of any person, removed an obstinate impediment 
tothe free transfer of land—of an amendment of the law of 
inheritance,§ by which parents and relatives of the half-blood, 
were relieved from the unjust severity of feudal rules, the causes 
of which had long ceased to operate—of an amendment also of 
the law of wills, | by which an uniform system of canons was 
established, for the formation and construction of testamentary 
documents—to which other measures, both in the criminal 
and civil departmentsof the law, might be added ; all fraught 
with benefit to the community in general ; and although some 
of them surpass others, in the scientitic symmetry of their 
‘ttucture (as do, in particular, the second and the last we have 
mentioned), yet all are characterised by vast intellect and 
erudition, and bear upon them the impress of that sagacious 
forecast, which could scarce fail to guide the labours of those 
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great minds,* to whom their authorship is attributed, — 0, 

ost practical proof of their excellence is this, that, in this - 
of change, they have already lived nearly quarter of a century 
without any of them undergoing any serious alteration—a ee. 
cumstance, which, when we contrast with the patching, piece- 
ing, splicing, mending, repealing, and re-enacting again, by 


which the * Law Reforms” of later years are, but too frequent] 
distinguished,t makes us naturally enquire, low it happens, 
that, while the one class of reforms showed such maturity at 
their birth, and issued forth in full panoply, like Minerva from 
the head of Jove, the others are produced with a hideous re- 
seuiblance to King Richard, in the play 


“Deformed, unfinished, sent before his time, 
Into this breathing world, scarce half-made up.” 


The reasons seem to be, that the one class were instituted, 
principally for the sake of reform,and by men, not only qualitied 
for the undertaking by intellects of enormous power, and an 
abstruse knowledge of the subject matter, on which they un 
dertook to operate, but who also brought to bear upon it 
such an amount of diligence and care, as opened to their view 
(so far almost as it was possible for human foresight to dis- 
cern them,) the varions interests obnoxious to each intended 
change, and the results likely to follow from it in after time. 


—— nee _ ee nn LTS 


* For nearly all the legal reforms which took place during the period 
to which we refer, the public are indebted to the labours of three great 
commissions of that day, viz. those issued for enquiry into the state ot 
the Common Law, the Law of Real Property, and the Criminal Law, 
of which the two first, caused by Mr. Brougham’s famous motion in the 
House of Commons, of Feb. 7th, 1829, preceded the third by some years, 
and on which sat the following distinguished individuals. 

Common Law.—Messrs. Bosanquet, Parke, Alderson, and Sergeant 
Stephens, until the three first were elevated to the bench, when Messrs. 
Pollock, Starkie, Evans, and Wightman, were substituted. 

Real Property Law.—Sir J. Campbell, Messrs. ‘Tierney, Sanders, 
Duval, Hodgson, Duckworth, Brodie, and Tyrrell. . 

Criminal Law.— Messrs. Starkie, Austin, Kerr, Amos, Jardine, and 
Wightman. 

Amongst whom are to be found the names of the framers of the nd 
, Cipal acts referred to, and professional opinion assigns all ot them ' 
the ablest hands. 

t Amongst the late measures, in this department, which are not open to 
the above observation, but are happily assimilated to the earher class e 
reforms, we must prominently mention Lord Campbeli’s Act ot the - 
and 15 Vie. C. lOO, ‘For Further Improving the A iministration 
Criminal Justice.’ 
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Most of the more modern reforms, on the contrary, are mere 
experiments, the offspring of speculation, precipitancy and 
joubt ;introduced, as it would appear, not so much for the 
purpose of effecting any salutary improvement in the law, as 
of elevating their authors into the rank of “ Law Reformers” 
and enabling them to write their names on the same page 
vith those of Brougham, Campbell, Duval, Sanders, and Bro- 
die. Not that we mean to classify the authors of those 
reforms with the incompetent or worthless. Quite the reverse. 
Most of them are men, of whose abilities we entertain a high 
opinion, and who, we doubt not, would, with the aid of some 
industry and patience, become excellent Law Reformers, in 
the fullness of time. But, we say, that without industry and 
patience, no man can become such, and that industry and 
patience are just the qualities, which they, as legislators, at 
least, donot exhibit. For that, whether the fault rest more 
with themselves, or with that “ go-a-head” spirit of reckless im- 
petuosity, which, wafted to us from beyond the Atlantic, has of 
ute years infatuated large numbers in these countries (and 
egislators among the rest,) making them think,on many points, 
wif there were no distinction between mind and matter,— 
is if speed, with or without accuracy, were the paramount ob- 
ject, in the working of both—as if the most profound investi- 
gations of abstract science, and the wisest adaptations of human 
law, were not creatures of time and trouble, bat to be produ- 
ced, off hand, to order, as a turner makes atop—whether, we 
repeat, the error be more their own, or that of the day we live 
‘N, certain it is, that their legislation bears a kindred likeness 
‘oeach and all of those convenient theories, being more the 
random shots of poachers for the fame they covet, than the 
pauustaking hunt of legitimate sportsmen; through the tracks of 
‘ict, and the windings of contingency—the more tedious pro- 
cess of the two, we readily admit, but the more likely one also 
to be successful. 
ence, we seldom at present see a new measure of Law Iie- 
on does hot, at first sight, strike us, as being so deficient, 
OMS professed purposes, that its alteration at no distant time, 
Ray te of necessity. Hence, some of those measures 
ilneet. te va patent on the face of them, —_ gt 
the tine ora. — cannot be enforced at al ~ one 
vith no <a rei nding statutes, prepared, as the chance - 

€ care than the originals, occasionally stand them- 


form 
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selves in need of further alterations or amendinents, to | 
afterwards altered or amended, in their turn, until a complica. 
tion is established, often of a most perplexing kind, but which 
sometimes would defy the wit of Oedipus to unravel 
consummation that may be illustrated by the present state of 
the law of Imsh judgments, which one of the most astur 
lawyers in the House of Commons lately professed his inability 
tocomprehend., And, henee, also, the present most unsatisfac. 
tory condition of the laws regulating the procedure of th 
Superior Courts of Common Law in this country, and t 
shortcomings of the Act of Parlament, mentioned at the head 
of this paper, which, as we said, is little more than a transerip! 
of another Act, but which, m addition to the faults of the 
original measure, caused, we may presume, by thie precipitaney 
of which we speak, has also its own pecultar faults, occasioned 
by the same precipitaney, in applying it, without further modi- 
fication, to a state of things different from that for which the 
orginal was intended. 

Before proceeding, bowever, to examine this Act more 
closely (which, we repeat, contains, with all its errors, “the 
germs of some improvement”) we wish to trace, in a few words, 
its antecedents—or, if we may so speak, its gencalogy—tor tle 
last six years and six months, in order, by way of further aud 
more pointed illustration, to show what species of attention this 
particular department of the law (viz. Common Law Procedure) 
has, for Lreland at least, received from the Legislature, during 
that period, and by exhibiting some four or five of the most 
ridiculous mistakes made therein, during the same tme, by 
“ viddy legislation” —and which nought but “ giddy legislation 
could) make—to prevent surprise at those “germs not 
being more mature, and at those “ errors” being, at once, 80 
many, and so palpable. Our wonder—having regard to the 
present fashion of Law Reform Legislation—being rather that 
the Act before us is not much more faulty. Se. 

On the 31st of May, 1850, the 13 and 14 Vie., ©. Is, 
familiarly known to the Irish law profession, as the ‘ Process 
and Practice Act,” received the royal assent. It produced 
lmportant changes in the procedure of our superior courts “ 
Common Law, and consisted of fifty-two sections, two Ol neue 
principally, (viz. sections 19 and 49,) we shall, at presen! 


notice. The former of these was evidently intended to pat ¥ 
n unde 


stop to an aceumulation of costs against defendants, 1 


4 
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fouded actions for small amounts, by enacting, that in the two 
clases of such actions—viz-, where judgment should be * per- 
mitted bv thedefendant to go by default,” orwhere the defendant 
should “ file a plea of confession” within the proper time, * no 
taxation of costs on the part of the plaintiff should take place 
therein, but the oflicer of the court in which judgment should 
be signed, and he was therebyrequired, in case the Writ of Suin- 
mons should have been served in Dublin, to add to such 
udgment the sum of £5, as, and for the Plaintiff’s costs, but 
the Writ of Summons should have been served elsewhere 
in Ireland, then the sum of £6, &c.” 

Searcely had the Act passed, however, when it was disco- 
vered, that no limitation as to the sum sued for, had been 
introduced into this section, and that therefore, as it stood, it 
offered an unreasonable immunity to debtors for large sums, 
while it tended to annililate a most useful—perhaps, the 
most publicly useful—branch of professional practice. Some 
alarm and remonstrance followed this discovery, and thereupon, 
an Amendment Act, (13 and 14 Vic. c. 19.) was immediately 
hurried through the legislature, and received the royal 
assent, on the LOth of June, (ten days after the original Act) 
lor the purpose of correcting the omission in question. But 
how did it correct it? Mark ye readers. By declaring, in its 
second section, that “the said provision shall be construed 
and taken, and it is hereby declared to apply only to ‘* cases 
of judgment by default, in personal actions, brought for the 
recovery of liquidated sums under £20,” making no mention 
of actions in which pleas of confession had been duly given, 
and therefore leaving the defendants, im all such actions, (even 
though “brought for the recovery of liquidated sums under 
£20") liable to the enormous costs chargeable under the 
former system. So that the fraudulent or eareless debtor, who 
pi no attention to the claims of justice, was the individual 
‘wored by this Amendment Act, and protected from costs 
bevond £9 or £6, while he who manfully acknowledged his 
obligation on the records of the court, found limsell, as a_re- 
ward lor his candour, muleted in a sum averaging between £7 
and £11 
try 2 Amendment Act had to remedy a more — 
ris wee - the foregoing, and it did so, just as badly. ! ot 
dia “ Act, having, by section 4, declared, that, save 

otherwise provided (i.e. save as to the actions of 
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Replevin and Ejyeetment, which, by the 10th section, w 

be governed by it from January Ist, Iso) this Act shall eo 
mence and take effect, on the ‘last day of Trinity Term next 
after the passing hereof,” and the 31st of M; ay (the day on 
which it passe’) being ia Trinity Term, a serious question 
rose, as to whether it ould take effect at all, save as to the 
actions of Replevin and Ejectment, until the |: ast day of Trinity 
Term, 1851, which, according to the most correct legal con- 
struction, we venture to say, it could not. Hlere, then, was 
another ground for the interposition of the Amendment 7 
tlic requirements of which it would have fully satisfied, 
simply saying, in so many words, or in words ae 
thereto, that (save as aforesaid ) «the sud Act should com. 
mence and take efleet, on the Jast day of Trinity ‘Term, 1850.” 
[nstead of this, however, it merely declared, by its first section, 
that “the words ‘from and after the last day of ‘Trinity Term’ 
in the said Act contained, shall be construed and taken to 
mean, and a0 said words are hereby declared to mean, where- 
ever used in said Act, the last day of ‘Trinity Term, 1550.” 
Now, the tern “from pees after the last di ay of Trinity Term” 
did not occur at all in the 49th section just mentioned ; . 
as they occurred only once in the entire original Act—viz., 

its first section, where it provided that, “from and after the 
last aay of ‘Trinity Term next alter the haeere dl thereof, ; 
actions, except Re ple vin and Kjectment, should be comme: 

by Writ of aa ons—the only effect of this sapient amen ok 


ment (supposing the construction of the ambiguous words 


which made any amendment necessary, to be the true one} was 
to make the Act apply to the commencement of actions bj 
Writ of Summons. one year sooper than 1 could take ellect 
for any other purpose, Replevin and Ejectment excepted. 
courts, h wever, very i gave the doul btful emiadakl the 
| r the doubt ; and, by adopting the construction of it 
ich seemed most in accordance with tle intention of tli 
Legislat ure, obviated the necessity of ak litional amendment, 
nd allowed It to operate accordingly, which it did, in its 1n- 
legrity, until January Ist, S54, when twent y-cight of its f 
tWo iene were Fre pealed by the Common Law Procedure 
Lmendment Aet (Ireland), 1853,” of which we shall sav mol 
mon, Next came ** The Common Law Proce lure Act 
LSo4,” which, as we have sai — is the foundation of the _ 
\ct of thi current vear, and wh ¢ provis IONS, my common wil 


ifty- 
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the latter, we shall therefore canvass more at length, just now, 
But, for the present, we shall notice one imstance of “ giddy 
legislation,” which it exhibits, quite of a piece with those just 
mentioned, viz., that being intituled An Act for the further 
Amendment of the Process, Practice, and mode of Pleading in, 
and enlarging the Jurisdiction of, the Superior Courts of 
Common Law at Westminster, and of the Superior Courts of 
Common Law in the Counties Palatine of Laneaster and 
Durham,” and declaring, in its glossary section (sec. 99), that 
“in the construction of this Act, the word ‘Court’ shall be 
understood to mean any one of the Superior Courts of Common 
Law at Westminster; and the word “Judge” “shall be 
understood to mean a Judge or Baron of any of the said 
Courts,” &c.; its 103rd section provided, that the enactments 
contained in all the sections from 19 to 32, both inclusive, (2x 
which sections, bolh the words “ Court’ and “Judge,” fre- 
quently, occurred) should ** extend and apply to every Court of 
Qwil Judicature in England and Ireland,’’—from which con- 
llicting provisions it necessarily followed, either that the glos- 
sary section was to be held nugatory to a great extent, or that 
wany of the extended sections were incapable of being used in 
lreland ; of which results, the former was that embraced by the 
sense of the profession; the words of section 103 being con- 
sidered sufficiently extensive to control those in the glossary. 
| But that was not all. It seems most probably to have been 
tie intention of the Legislature, to include section 18 with the 
‘ecuons extended to Ireland by section 103, but, whether the 
learned framer of that Jast named section was influenced by the 
preciptancy ”’ which we deprecate, or whether his ink-stand 
rat short of its ebonizing fiuid, or whether some other grave 
cause exerted influence at the time, the fact is, that he omitted 
80 to do, and, accordingly, in the statute book of the next 
session of Parliament, we find that identical 18th section raised, 
itself, to the dignity of an independent act of Parliament, as 
the 18th aud 19th Vic. ¢. 7, intituled “an Act to extend to 
land the provisions of the eighteenth section of the Common 
Slr pt — 1554,” which extending Act, e - 
: oer . readers are aware, is that which regulate le 
until the ‘ 9 to juries in civil cases in — wanes ry 
tiation. : etober last, when the present ae Pea 
Act that - J] ow, we adinit it to be a merit of the ne 
tt te altogether repeals the 18th and 19th Vie. e. te 


vether wi4] Be 
der with section £03 of The Common Law Procedure 
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Net, LSo4,” (thereby abrogating the extension to Ireland y 
the fourteen sections therein enumerated) and that it re-engets 
those fourteen sections, and the said repealed Act, almost 
‘totidem verbis,” as portions of itself, whereby it reduces into 
order, a little of the confusion created by preceding blunders, 
It is, therefore, so far, an improvement on the course of legis. 
lation which we have traced, whose amendments sometimes 
made confusion more confused, but. still, that it is a mere 
continuation of that eourse,deriving its existence from the same 
fountain as, and not differing in quality from, the upper stream, 
it bears intrinsic evidence, too, distinct and cogent—showing, not 
only in its omissions, but in its new sections, marks of liurry and 
oversight, which we shall mention, and being in its old ones, 
nothing else than the Act of 1854, of whose heller shelter 
preparation we have already given proof—to allow us to doubt 
its character for a moment, or to think that any such improve- 
ments which it may contain, ean be other than improvements 
in degree, merely. It is not necessary, that acts of Parliament 
should be drawn by the same hand, in order to establish an 
allinity between them. No. ‘They are often governed, like 
clothes or household furniture, by the fashion of the day, 
appearing conformably to it, crude, or well digested, reckless, 
or deliberate, and when, in addition to that circumstance, a 
series of them is prepared, ix part maturid, by individuals 
belonging to a definite class, or ealling, and possessing similar 
tastes, habits, or propensities— such as eu mplt gratid, & 
number of young senatorial lawyers, conscious of their 
own abilities, and thirsting for distinction—they are apt to 
exhibit a community of faults and virtues, and like children ot 
the same parents, to be cognizable by the features of a common 
stock. Although we may admit this reasoning, however, 1 
corroboration of our opinions respecting Acts of Parliament, 
we need seareely say, that those opinions should be, at first, 
formed on the individual merits of those Acts themselves ; and 
that we may judge the Act before us thus fairly, by its own 
deserts, We now propose to consider it under two heads—tirst, 
what it has not, and, secondly, what it has done—treating 
both, not with the minuteness of professional commentators, 
but with the freedom of reviewers, who address the pablic 
generally, aud are wont to canvass every topic, with a view © 
their advantage. 

[. We therefore ask, what has the Act zo¢ done? — Belor 
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uswering Which question, wemust remind our readers, that when 
t came into operation, and for nearly three years previous, the 
Procedure of our Superior Courts of Common Law was regu- 
jated, almost totally, by the unrepealed portion of the Process 
and Practice Act of 1850,” together with“ The Common Law 
Procedure Amendment Act (Ireland), 18538,” but principally 
by the latter. By that latter Act, much of the old system of 
pleading and procedure in those courts had been reversed, and 
anew system established, which we are not now going to cri- 
ticisey but which, we can state, as a matter of fact, had been 
criticised pretty sharply, both by the Bench and the Bar, on 
different occasions, being found to work clumsily and defec- 
tively, in several particulars, in which it called loudly for revi- 
sion and alteration. Consequently, we expected, when’ the 
present Act was first spoken of, that it would contain amend- 
weuts, at least, of those provisions of the Act of 1853, which 
lad been most sedulously pointed out by judges, as the 
source of great practical inconvenience, without giving rise to 
any corresponding benefit; which provisions are, unques- 
tionably, those relating to the substitution of service of writs of 
Summons and Plaint, the raising and settlement of issues, 
and the law of Replevin—yet, what was our astonishment, on 
the passing of the Act, to find, that it makes no mention what- 
wever of the two first of those three matters, and that, though 
it applies a remedy to the third of them, that remedy scarcely 
cures more than half of the defect ! We shall now state shortly 
what were the defects of the Act of 1853, on each of those 
three subjects, in order, that our readers may judge for them- 
selves, as to the degree of care with which the present Act, 
which so far overlooks them, was prepared. ‘The power of 
substituting service of the writs just mentioned, is given, by 
ection 34, of the Act of 1858, to “the Court in which the 
‘ction is attached,” or in vacation, to any judge of the Common 
4w Courts, and, although manifest justice requires, and the 
egislature, as we presume, intended, that such power should 
we ee-extensive with the number of actions to be commenced 
— oe - which the defendants could not vee served 
xe ant “ — way, by reason of undue impec op 
me i. "8 : le exertion of proper diligence - effeet 
Fithin the “i 7 could still be served in some - “" ways 
avkward ine ver of the Court, or Judge, to direct, yet, by t le 
troduction, after the words ‘* Summons and Plaint, 
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in that section, of the words, “ the cause of action jy resp 
of which the same shall h: ave issued having arisen within ¢) 
jurisdiction of the Court,” a large number: ‘of actions, in which 
the right of action connet be doubted, and in which, under tly, 
former system, substitution of service would have been had, as 
a matter of course, became excluded from the benetit of such 
substitution, and consequently rendered incapable of being 
proceeded with at all in Ireland, unless the defendants could } 
caught, personally, upon the Irish soil. 

‘T'wo striking instances of this gross injustice were exhibited 
by the cases of Murren v. Grier,* mw he Court of Common 
Pleas, and Collins v. Lord Krankfort De Montmorency,t iv 
the Court of Exchequer, soon after the Act of 1553 canie inte 
force. Both of these were actions brought, in this country, 
upon English judgments, and came before the respective courts, 
on motion for substitutions of service of the Writs of Summons 
and Plaint. In the latter, it moreover appeared, that th 
defendant, who resided in chambers in London, had no pro- 
perty in England, but had some in this country, and that the 
Plaintitl’s object, in bringing the action, was to make the judg- 
ment available against that property. Yet, the court, in each 
case, felt itself coerced to refuse the application ; and the Lore 
Chief Baron, in pronouncing judgment, in thie latter, said, “ tls 
case exemplifies the meschic/s which may be produced Ly changes 
in the law, without sufficiently attending to consejwences. 
Under the late Act, as well as under tie state of the law pre- 
vious to it, we could have made this order so as to atta 
justice between the parties, But the present Act express} 
restricts the power of the Court to cases in which the cause o! 
action has arisen within its jurisdiction.” Unfortunately, we 
have but too many instances in “ modern law reforms,” o! a 

“mischiefs” which his Lords ship speaks of ; but we shall best 
more unfortunate, if, after the “ consequences” are discovere | 
those mischiefs shall be suffered to remain without a remedy. 
Those cases have, of course, been since followed by mar 
others; andin Miller ve. O” Brien and Pigott t (heard befor 
Judge Perrin, in Chamber), it was held to be a fatal objection, 
on such a motion, that ‘the affidavit did not. state ener 
but only inferenti: ally, that the cause of action arose in Ireland; 





at e a 233. 
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, decision which, although it stretched the doctrine farther 
than did any previous case, we think is fully warranted by the 
language of the section. Yet, of this manifest defect in the 
existing law, the Amendment Act before us takes no notice! 
In the raising and settlement of zssues the Act of 1853 
exhibits its most original characteristics. For, having abolished 
the system of allowing the zsswve (or question to be tried) to 
be evolved, in each case, by the alternate action of the pleadings 
—one, which the wisdom of ages had approved of, and in 
which, when there was no error in the pleadings themselves, 
an issue material to the merits of the case was always certain 
to be produceed—it substituted for it, the novel device of com- 
yelling the parties themselves either to select the issue out of 
tle pleadings, or to get a judge, or full court on appeal, to do 
so for them, in case of their non-agreement. A necessary 
consequence of this practice is, that in cases of more than 
ordinary difficulty, immaterial issues must be now more frequent 
than they were formerly; for, whether the parties themselves 
agree upon the issue, (which happens in the majority of cases) 
or whether a single judge settles it, (which happens in the ma- 
jonty of the remainder) or whether a full court does so on appeal 
(which seldom happens) it is evident, that,in no case can it be fa- 
sluioned with the same accuracy, as when, by the unerring laws of 
logical science, it resulted from the pleadings, as surely as the 
conclusion results from the premises, Ina syllogisin, In the 
one case, to have the issue nght, it was only requisite that the 
pleadings should be so; in the other, the pleadings may be 
night enough, and the issues still be quite irrelevant. But, if 
‘uch be the frailty of the present system, in cases of a single 
ese, What shall we think of it, when we take into considera- 
on section sixty-eight of the Act, which enacts, that ‘ all 
facts stated in any Summons and Plaint, and not denied in 
tie defence, shall be deemed to be admitted for the purposes of 
Ihe suit,” and of sections 70 and 71 of the same Act, which 
— that old aud most useful form of pleading, called the 
| reneral Issue,” by requiring all “ defences by way of de- 
ry, to “traverse someone or more than one material matter 
“ae In the Summons and Plaint ; the pins wie - 
Nie a meneiche Is, to Impose on defendants Ppa AE 
iene — iatim iN their defences, all averments 1 ' ie bir a 
Mons and Plaint, which they do not mean to admit, whereby a 
mene, in a complicated case, often assumes much of the 
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dimensions and shape of an answer in an old Chancery 
and when, in addition to all these separate traverses, man 
matters of justification have had to be introduced into it, ti 
difliculty of extracting from it, and the other pleadings, the 
issues material for the trial of the case, 1s Sometimes such 4s 
no person can conceive, who has not actually experienced it ? 
The pleader can of course, in most cases, classify those 
traverses and justifications, so as to make many of them 
triable by a small number of i issues, but it occasionally | hap. 
pens, that he cannot do so, consiste sntly with due distinctness, 
in which event, lis safest course usually is, to frame a series 
of issues, as nearly as possible in the language of the traverses, 
or justifications, which, if nume rous, the issues framed on them 
must beso, proportionably. Hence, we not unfrequently hear 
twelve, twenty, twenty-five, or even thirty issues announced by 
the plaintiff's jantor counsel, at the opening of a Nisi Prius 
case, as the number to be submitted to the jury, which number, 
probably, he no sooner mentions, than he is considerately 
interrupted by the presiding judge, with “ you may spare 
yourself the trouble of reading them, Mr.——,” and indeed, 
from the state of chaos, into which jurors are often plunged, 
by this multiplicity of issues, and the extreme difliculty whieh 
the cleverest judges experience, by reason of it, in enly ehtening 
them as to the real merits, and explaining to them how thes 
ought to find each particular issue, on many In portant trials, 
it is not wonderful, that the system of issues is, to the enc! 
about the most distasteful feature of the Act of 1853, and that 
judges more frequently animadvert on it, than on any otlier. 
We, ourselves, have heard an exce edingly able judge. on one 0 
the \ ast summer circuits, go so far in his ch: irge to a Nisi he 
jury, as to say of that system, that “ by enabling counsel to 
split up the main question for trial into a number of minor 
ones, it tended freque ‘ntly to frustrate justice,’ ? and, we must 
say, that we thoroughly approved of the observation, but 
thou vht that if his Lordship had used the words ‘ enabling 
and often compelling” instead of the word “ en: abling’ * simplys 
his censure would bave been, at once, more condemnatory, aie 
more just, In our opinion this system, (which § generally di ri 
not even redeem its faults by any very marked economy, while! 
Is soinetimes more expe nsive than that whieh at suppl unted,) de- 
mands instant reformation, as to the nature of which, H we ad 
Venture a suycestion, pi rh: aps the forms of ple ading and limite 
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General Issue, now in use in England, might impart a 
yseful hint, but, however that be, let it suflice to say, that it 
remains untouched, notwithstanding the passing of the 
« mendment Act” before us ! 

The defects of the Act of 1853 im relation to the law of 
Replevin, are the third ground, on which we proposed to con- 
der the omissions of the Act before us. These defects may 
be summed up, by saying, that, although the policy ofsuch a law 
ought to be, onthe one hand, to afford the tenant, whose goods 
have been distrained, every facility for veplevying, in the 
‘ust instance, and on the other, to enable the landlord to have 
the question of right tried speedily, and with ease, the act of 
1853 did the reverse of both these things. For first, (instead 
of allowing the tenant—as under the former system—to get 
back his goods, as soon as he should duly bind himself, to try 
the right by action) by obliging him to commence an action,* 
and issue a Writ of Replevin, as conditions precedent to all 
relief, it threw an obstacle in his way, which did not before 
exist; and, secondly, by placing that action on the same foot- 
wg with all other “ Personal Actions,’ and not adverting to 
the fact, that it differs from all other actions, in the positions 
of the parties being transposed—the Defendant being, sub- 
stantially, the Plaintiff, desirous of expedition, and the plaintiff, 
the defendant, anxious for delay—it empowered the tenant 
to elude justice, in the following manner,—lst, by not 
erving his Summons and Plaint, until the last day of “ six 
calendar months from the day of the date thereof ”{—2ndly, by 
hot filing it, until the last day of two months more, after that 
ervice§—3rd, by not proceeding to trial, for three terms, 
‘rom that in which, or the vacation of which, the defence, or 
other subsequent pleading, is filed ; || within which time, if he 
‘tiled to do so, the landlord, it is true, could afterwards have 
taken down the cause for trial] but, if, instead of adopting 
this more expensive course, he chose to seek for judgment 
‘sin case of non-suit, against the tenant, his course was, after 


—— 





"The Common Law Proceedure Amendment Act, (Ireland) 1853. 
Secs, 228 and 22y, 
t Do. See. 6. 


: Do. S Te 38, 
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the lapse of the three terms, to “enter arule, that the plaintif, 
(the tenant) do proceed to trial, at the Assizes, OF sittings 
next after the expiration of twenty days from the service of 
such rule,’* which “ assizes or sittings” might hot, sometimes, 
acc ording to the season of the year, take place, in the one case, for 
six,and inthe other, foreight months afterw ards, (and the tenant 
having it in his power, to lay the venue in any county which 
he thinks proper, + must be expected to choose that 
whereby he could gain the longest time), by which agerezate 
de ‘lays the landlord might, in some cases, be§ withheld from 
q taking down the cause for trial, for about nineteen monthis, 
and from obtaining judgment as in case of non-suit, for about 
two years! This flagrant injustice has not, like the other 
two defects just mentioned, been passed over, altogether, « 

silentio, by the new Act, but still, the only notice it takes of 
it, 1s, by its hundredth section, which j is in these words :— 

"Tn case the Plaintiff in Replevin shall neglect to file the 
Summons and Plaint, or copy thereof, within ten days after 
service, unless the time shall have been extended, or to pro- 
ceed to trial within one term from that in which, or the va- 
cation of which, the defence or other subsequent proceeding Is 
filed, the defendant (the landlord), may proceed to enter such 
rules as are in sections thirty-eight and one hundred and six, 
of the Common Law Proce dure Amendment Act, (Ireland), 
1853, in cases of such default respectiv ely provided.” 

th: at is to say, it substitutes “ten days” for “ two montlis,” and 

‘one term” ton “two terms,” but, as it does not at all limit the 
tenant’s s right o postpone the service of the Summons and Plaint, 
until the last day of “ six calendar months,” from the day of 
the date thereof, the only effect of these changes will, gene- 
rally, be, to reduce the aggregate delays above set forth, from 
nineteen months, to shout thirteen, and from two years, to 
about eighteen mothe’ ! 

LI. We now come to the second head, under which we pre 
posed to consider the Act in question, viz., what if has de 
under which—again reminding our readers, hat we are not 
writing a professional treatise, but one intended for genera 
perus: il—we mean to examine freely the prince iples of the fun 
damental ch; nges , produced, in the creat body of our Common 

=~ Common Law Procedure Amendment Act, (Ireland,) 1809, 
Sec. 106, 
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tw Procedure, by its enactments, bestowing less attention to 
ig mere practical details, an enlarged notice of which would 
be incompatible with our space, and inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of this Review. As belonging to the category of those 
details, we shall, therefore, dispose of the first twenty sections 
of the Act, by saying, that the first, second, and third of them 
relate to its short title prefixed to the head of this paper, its 
yorporation with the Act of 18538, and the repeals of section 
103 of the Act of 1854, andthe 18 and 19 Vic., C. 7, already 
mentioned*— that the power given, by the fourth section, to thie 
Court, or a Judge, to try questions of fact, on a consent in 
writing, to that effect, being signed by the parties to the cause, 
or their attorneys, so that the verdict thus had “shall be of 
the same effect as the verdict of a jury,” may be occasionally 
found aconvenient provision, but is rightly guarded against 
passing into very frequent use, by the “allowance” of the Court, 
oradudge, being required, in addition to the consent of the 
parties, unless so far as such “ allowance” may be dispensed 
with by a “General Rule or Order” to be made by the Judges 
of the Superior Courts of Common Law, and also by the sav- 
ing clause that such verdict “shall not be questioned upon 
the ground of being against the weight of evidence ;”’—that the 
lith section, by enabling two judges to sit, at the same time, 
for the trial of causes pending in the same court, will tend 
materially, to the convenience and benefit of suitors and wit- 
nesses—that the sixth section, by empowering the Court, or a 
Judge, on the application of either party, at any time after the 
suing of the writ, to decide matters of account, in a summary 
manner, or to refer them to arbitration, in any of the three 
modes therein described, will, if cautiously used, be the means 
: ag a stop to a very general inconvenience, and waste 
une, olten experienced in the discussion, before Nisi Prius 
6 rig ll suited to the circumstances of that tribunal— 
’ ie remainder of those sections, in their provisions 
pear = law, when involved in such matters of ac- 
" vee a = ier power of Judges to refer such matters to 
= ed when left to their own decision, } the proceedings 
wile Aiea’ power of arbitrators,§ the enforcing and setting 
8,|| the giving to a rule or order to deliver posses- 


*Pages 7Ol and 702. 
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sion of lands or tenements, pursuant to an award, the effect o) 
a judgment in ejectment,* and certain other auxiliary regula. 
tions, seem to be all well framed for their intended purposes, 

To one observation, however, the tendency towards arbitra. 
tion evinced by tiese sections, is open—namely, that, although 
the arbitrations thereby proposed are less objectionable thay 
those of the ordinary kind, in consequence of their awards 
being more final, and ‘enforceable by the same process as 
the finding of a jury, upon the matter referred,”+ — they are 
still calculated, when directed at the trial, seriously to accu- 
mulate costs upon the parties, and should be, therefore, never 
resorted to, at that time, after the usual expenses of a trial hav: 
been incurred, save when the inconvenience of proceeding wit!) 
the trial is so great, as to threaten an actual frustration of 
justice. Neither shall we dwell on the next eighteen sections 
of the Act—except on three of them, which we shall mention 
—because, although the remaining fifteen make some whole- 
some changes, principally, in the law of evidence, they are not 
new to us, being nothing else than those fourteen sections of 
the Act of 1854, so clumsily extended to Ireland, in the manner 
before described,§ together with the Act of the 1S and 19 
Vic., cap. 7, consisting of one section, all which, as we have 
also said, have been repealed,and re-enacted again, as portions 
of the new measure.{ Some of those fourteen sections are, 
however, now placed on a different footing, from that which 
they before occupied, in this country, for, while the Act ot 
1854 only extended them **to every Court of civi/ judicature 
in England and Treland,”|| the 98th section of the present 
Act, very properly, directs, that some of them—which, in ther 
present shape, are sections 23 (substituting allirmations for 
oaths, in cases of conscientious objections to the latter, being 
entertained by witnesses), 24 (subjecting wilful falsehood, in 
such affirmations, to the same punishment as that for pera f 
20 (enabling parties, under certain circumstances, partially a 
discredit their own witnesses), 26 (enabling them, to prov’ 
contradictory statements of adverse witnesses), 27 (allowing 
Witnesses to be cross-examined, as to previous written - 
ments made by them), 28 (allowing them to be questiones - 
to, and admitting proof of, their having been, previou. 

* Section 19. f Sections 6 and 9. 

§ Page 701. t Pages TOL and (02. 
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convicted of felony, or misdemeanor), 29 (dispensing with the 
yecessity of examining attesting witnesses, mn certain cases), 30 
admitting in evidence comparison of disputed writing, with 
writing proved to be genuine), 34 (providing for the stamp- 
ing of _ cents evidence, at the trial of any cause) 35 
(providing for the receipt of stamp duty, and penaitics, im 
such cases, by the officer of the court), and 36 (exempting 
from stamp duty, all documents made or required, under the 
provisions of the present Act)—** shall apply and extend to 
all courts of judicature, as well criminal as all others, and 
to all persons having by law, or by consent of parties, author- 
ity to hear, receive, and examine evidence.”’ 

Of the abstract justice of this provision, if 1s unnecessary 
togive any proof; but, as an instance of the inconvemence 
resulting from the want of it, with reference to one of the 
sections Just named—viz., section 30—we may mention the 
fect of our having—while it was in force amongst us, as 
section 27 of the Act of 1854—witnessed the trial of a pii- 
soner under the 1 and 2 Wm. IV. c. 44, sec. 3, for writing 
and sending a threatening letter, whereat, although the Crown 
Counsel were in possession of a document admittedly in 
the handwriting of the prisoner, they were unable to hand 
itn to the jury, for the purpose of comparison with the 
etter produced in evidence in support of the indictment, by 
reason of this section being limited to courts of “ civid ju- 
dicature.” Of the rest of those fifteen sections, we may here 
observe, that section 22 (which gives the Court, or Judge, a 
discretionary power to adjourn trials), together with sections 
14 (which enables Courts of Law or Equity to stay proecedings 
hachons, or suits, commence. in violation ofan agreement for 
arbitration), and 90 (which provides against parties suing on 
‘ost negotiable instruments, being prejudiced by such loss, on 
their giving adequate security against the claims of other 
persons, thereunto), are, by section 98, extended “to every 
“ourt of civil judicature in Ireland,” and that sections 21 
\Which regulates the addresses of counsel to juries), 387 (which 
le new trials from being granted by reason of a judge’s 
lhe | that the stamp upon any document is suflicient, or that 

*docuinent does not require a stamp”), and 38 (which ena- 
a oe brought upon a judgment upon a special case 
“ed under this Act inany award”), are, like the general provis- 
ions ir Act, confined to our Superior Courts of Common Law. 
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The three sections which we promised to mention and to 
which we seek to direct particular attention, are sections 3] 
32, and 33, which are not to be found in the “Common Lay 
Procedure Act, 1854,” and which, being now introduced for 
the first time, and applying exclusively to Lreland, we aro glad 
to hail, as the initiative of a marked improvement in the lay 
of evidence, which, we presume, will be soon adopted into 
the statutes of the sister country. ‘That improvement consists 
in making probates, and letters of administration, of wills, and 
testamentary instruments, sufficient evidence of their contents, 
both at law and in equity, for the purposes of real, as well as o! 
personal property ;+ thereby establishing a mode of proof of 
those instruments, applicable to both purposes, instead of sub- 
jecting parties to the absurd necessity, wluch before existed, 
of producing the origins! will, in all actions and suits relating 
to realty, and the probate, or letters of administration, in those 
relating to personalty, and both, in those relating to both spe- 
cies of property, at the hazard of being visited with defeat, and 
costs, with respeet to the particular species, to which the 
wanting document was applicable, notwithstanding that th 
document produced might have shown, transparently, that, ac- 
cording to the terms of the will, the result of the action, ot 
suit, ought to have been otherwise. Cases arise, however, 1 
which important questions turn on the original will, and, there- 
fore, the 31st section wisely provides, that the substituted 
evidence can be only used, when the party intending to use 1! 
shall have served seven days’ notice of his intention upon his 
adversary, who may, by a counter notice, insist on the produc- 
tion of the original ; but, as the counter notice, if suffered to 
be used wantonly, might defeat the objects of the enactment 
altogether, a methiod is provided, by the 82nd section, by which 
tle party intending to produce the substituted evidence, may 
take the opinion of the court, or a judge, as to his right $0 10 
do, and obtain an order accordingly. The 33rd section —_ 
solely, to the costs of these proceedings, and the three of tem 
are as follows :— 


* Page 710. " 

t By the 14 and 15 Vic., C. in cae. 108, office copies of a = 

other testamentary documents, are made prima facie evidence cea 
contents of the originals, in proceedings by Civil Bill, which enac 

probably suggested the present one. 
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XXXI. In any Action at Law or Suit in Equity where, according 
ty the existing Law, it would be necessary to produce and prove an 
original Will or other Testamentary Instrument in order to establish 
, Devise or other Testamentary Disposition, Probate or Letters of 
Administration of such Will or other Testamentary Instrument, or 
a Copy thereof purporting to be certified as a true Copy by some 
Officer of the Testamentary Court in which the same shall have 
been lodged, shall be sufficient Evidence of such Will or other 
Testamentary Instrument and its Contents ; provided that the Party 
intending to produce such Probate, Letters of Administration, or 
Copy shall have given Seven Days Notice of such his Intention to the 
upposite Party, and unless the Party receiving such Notice shall, 
within Three Days thereafter, by a counter Notice, require the Pro- 
duction and Proof of the original Will or other Testamentary 
Instrument, 

XXXII. Provided always, That in case any such counter Notice 

shall be served, it shall be lawful for the Party intending to produce 
such Probate, Letters of Administration, or Copy, to apply to the 
Court ora Judge for an Order that such Probate, Letters of Ad- 
ministration, or Copy shall be deemed and taken as sufficient Myvi. 
dence of such Will or other Testamentary Instrument, and its Con- 
tents, and thereupon the Court or Judge may make such Order in 
relation thereto as may be fit, and the said Court or Judge may 
a determine by whom the Costs of such Application shall 
te paid, and upon what Terms, if any, such Will or other Testa- 
wentary Document shall be produced. 
XXXII. In every Case in which, after the Notices mentioned in 
the last Section, the original Will or other ‘Testamentary Instrument 
hall be produced and proved, it shall be lawful for the Court or 
Judge before whom such Evidence shall be given to direct by which 
of the Parties the Costs thereof shall be paid. : 


Few enactments have been made, of late years, tending more 
‘ian will these three sections, to promote the interests of 
jastiee, and to prevent merits from being overruled by quibble 
ind technicality. The 31st, however, is loosely framed, for, 
though common sense would seem to indicate—and it 
jtobably Was the intention of the framers of that section— 
‘iat copies of wills, &c., ‘certified by some officer of the 
sstamentary Court,” should be, for the purposes of evidence, 
“quivalent to probates in all cases, yet, by the operation of the 
‘ection being limited to actions or suits, ** where, according to 
ior el — be hecessary to produce and prove 
a, My, er testamentary instrument” (le, to 
~_ or suits relating to read property), it leaves the proof 
eo is all other actions or suits, precisely as it was 
besides ni Oe. aa the production of the probates) aud 1s, 

*, anbiguous, as to whether, in actions or suits relating 
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to realty avd personalty, proof, by such  certitied copies, will 
be sufficient to affeet both. 

Of the sections intervening between 388 and 55, conversay: 
as they all are with mere matters of detail, we shall only notice 
the four last ; and we, solely, notice these becau-e they supply 
two great desiderata which before existed in the ‘practice 
regarding motions, in our Superior Courts of Common Law— 
two of them (sections 51 and 53) respectively, empowering the 
Court, or judge, to direct the oral examination of witnesses, 
and the production of documents, for the purposes of motions, 
and providing, on the application of any party to any action, 
suit, or other civil proceeding,” for the compulsory examin- 
ation of persons who refuse to make an aflidavit—and the 
other two (sections 52 and 54) declaring, by what machinery, 
and in what way, those new powers are to be exercised, 
Sections 51 aud 538 are in these words :— 


LI. Upon the hearing of any motion, it shall be lawful for the 
Court or Judge, at their or his discretion, and upon such terms as 
they or he shall think reasonable, from time to time, to order such 
documents as they or he may think fit to be produced, and such 
witnesses as they or he may think necessary to appear, and be e.- 
amined viva voce, either before such Court or Judge, or before the 
Master, and upon hearing such evidence, or reading the report of 
such Master, to m:ke such rule or order as may be Just. | 

LIL. Any party to any action, suit, or other civil proceeding in 
any of the Superior Courts, requiring the affidavit of a persen who 
refuses to make an athdavit, may apply by notice for an order to 
such person to appear and be examined upon oath before a Judge or 
Master, as to the matters concerning which be has refused to make 
an affidavit ; and the Court or Judge may make such order for the 
attendance of such person before the Judge or Master appointed a 
take such examination, for the purpose of being examined as atore- 
said, and tor the production of any writings or documents fo be 
mentioned in such order, and may therein impose such terms as fe 
such examination, and the costs of the application and proceedings 
thereon, as shall appear just. 

With section 55, however, commences a remarkable por 
: . . eal sae the most 
tion of the Act before us, constituting, as it docs, the mo 
decided advance yet made, towards an amalgamation of 1 

. = ¢ . : " ‘ lo. wie ert 
Courts of Law and Equity, in this country. We wish, ther 
. : : a e = sing— 
fore, to examine this portion, with peculiar care, premising ; 

~ twee 
what our readers already know—that the distinction betw : 

» - & ° 1, . P "8 } 
those two classes of tribunals, (one peculiar to te “" ol 

‘ ‘ a — ‘ . yee! 
England, and to those of other countries which have 


er eee ’ debate 
wodelled on them), has been long a prolitic subject ef ¢ 
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amongst the learned, but, at two eras in particular, has attraet- 
ed their. most earnest notice—namely, the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, when the growing functions of the 
Chancellor awakened the jealousy of the sages of the Common 
Law; * and the present day, when, however rife the spirit 
of reform be, in all departments of the state, itis, in Law, 
but too much governed, by the spirit. of innovation. ‘Then 
as now, moreover, the distinction has been attacked by two 
classes of assailants. First, by those who misrepresented it, 
adopting one half of the notion of some foreign jurists, by 
whom it was misunderstood, that the two jurisdictions act in 
opposition to each other, the one judging without equity, and 
the other not being bound by law ;f—and, secondly, by those 
who, admitting equity in its techinal sense, to be as distinct 
from natural equity, as the law itself is—acknowledging 
that, whatever it may have been at its inception, it is now, 
and has been for centuries, as well defined, as is that law, or 
rather “ is a part of the laws formed from usages and deter- 
minations, which sometimes differ from what is called Common 
Law, in its subjects; but chiefly vary from it in its modes of 


’ * 

proof, of trial, and of relief’ —and therefore recognising the 
division of the two jurisdictions to be little clse than a distri- 
bution of business amoung different tribunals, by which each 
administers its own portion of remedial justice—still argue 

* The following extract from Selden’s * Table Talk,” (title Equity”) 
san amusing instance of the acerbity, with which Common Law men 
of that day, used to express themselves, upon this subject.  ‘ Equity 
\stys he) is a roguish thing. For law we have a measure, know what 
'o trust to. Equity is according to the conscience of him that is Chan- 
cellor, and as that is larger or narrower, so is Equity. "Tis all one as 
if they should make the standard of the measure a Chancellor's foot. 
bh hat an uncertain measure would this be? One Chancellor has a long 
rr. another a short foot, a third an indifferent foot. "Lis the same 
thing With the Chancellor's conscience.” 
att is Wondertul whit strange notions of Equity have been seriously 
A ained, and expressed, by eminent individuals, Even De Lolme’s 
Pe, ae of itis far from correct. That of Lord Kaimes, no lawyer 
ran subscribe to. And the following passage from Cowell, which Dr. 
—e cites, as an authority, under the word ‘ Chancellor,” in his 
at rey Aled urge edition) is about the worst of all. “ epee si 
wilicet, qui Ph ei = eon or actuaries in gg ae a Sg 
But this lh ’ be <p et excipiendis judicum actts, 7 2 j , ame 
in this, is give $s greatly advanced, and not only in other king on 7 
for the A ater to him that is the chief judge in causes of gy yi 
ead suhiery. eNOr hath power lo moderate and temper the written aw, 
pan himse If only to the law of nature and conscience. 
+ Life of Sir I’. More, by Sir J. Mackintosh. 
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against it, a iuconvenient?, saying, that it is a hardship, 
suitors to be driven into two courts, for that justice am 
ought to be given them in one—that there is no reason why 
one court should not pronounce on each entire case—that in th; 
majority of nations, the distinction does not exist—and tha: 
any advantages which may attend it are more than couunter- 
balanced, by the expense and delay which it necessarily oeca- 
sions. On the other hand, its friends maintain, that this 
distinction 1s not more forced than many others which exist 
in the subdivisions of our judicature, uncomplained of ; and 
that it would be as reasonable to unite the jurisdiction of tl: 
Court of Queen’s Bench, in Crown, with that of the Exche- 
quer, in Revenue, cases, as to consolidate our systems of Law 
and Mqwity—that, though the one be of more ancient, and the 
other of later birth, the two have grown up naturally amongst 
our people, as the creation of their necessities, for many gen- 
erations ; and that institutions thus produced are, like native 
plants, the fittest for the soil that bears them—that viewed as 
a mode of distributing the judicial business, their separation 


produces the benefits usually derivable from the division of 


labour, in causing every part of that business to be better 
understood, and better done—and that, though it 1s not clear 
how far cheap tribunals serve, or dear ones injure, a cou. 
munity, any unreasonable expense or delay, caused by that 
separation, might be remedied by other means than its pro- 
posed removal,* 

or our part, we shall not say which side is the winner In 
this controversy, thinking, as we do, that both sides speas 
much truth. But, without venturing any opinion on the 
issue knit between them, as to the question of complete con- 
solidation, we think, there is one point on which they ought 


ce enna ee 


* Amongst the lawyers who upheld the separation of the two judica 
tures, about the commencement of the seventeenth century, e- - 
great Lord Bacon, who, in his ‘Jurisdiction of the Marches,’ says 
‘* All nations have Equity, but some have Law and Equity mixel 7 
the same Court, which is worse; and some have it distinguished inte 
several Courts, which is better.” And in his Aphorisins, “ Apud nom 
nullos receptum est, ut jurisdictio qua decernit secundum aquum ct bc AUR, 
atque illa altera que procedit secundum jus strictum, usdem curus a O08 
tentur ; apud alios untem et diversis. COmnino place (curiarum separate 
Neque enim servahitur distinctio casuum, si fiat commirtio Jurisdrelionu™ » 
sed arhitrium 1 gem tandem trahet.” De Aug. Scient, Lib.d, Cap. 


Aph. $.). 
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(oy agree, namely, that as the jurisdiction of our Courts of 
Hyuity 4s divisible into two brauches—one comprising all 
chose matters, which are usually classed under the separate 
heads of its Concurrent and Exclusive Jurisdiction, such as 
matters of Account, Partnership, and Administration of As- 
vts, the Foreclosure and Redemption of Mortgages, Trusts, 
fc, in each of which it affords complete relief, without refer- 
ence to proceedings in any other court ; and another, which 
Jeals with Discovery, Injunctions, &c., things often used 
in aid, or in restraint, of proceedings in Courts of Law—it 
would be an improvement, that those last-named courts should, 
for the purposes of proceedings pending in them, and require- 
ing such intervention on the part of Equity, but not otherwise, 
possess powers of administering relief, similar to those exer- 
cised by Courts of Equity, in cases of Discovery and Injunc- 
tion, whereby the necessity of parties resorting thither, for 
those purposes, would be dispensed with ; provided only, that, 
inadministering such relief, the Courts of Law should, as far 
as possible, be guided by the principles which Courts of 
Equity acknowledge, and should apply them as effectively as 
those Courts do, Now, this isjust what the Act, attempts to ac- 
cowplish, by the sections we have arrived at—viz. section 55, 
which, considerably increases the power of the Courts of Law, 
toorder the production of documents, “ for the purpose of 
Discovery or otherwise,” beyond that given them,even by the6th 
section of the “ Act to Amend the Law of Mvidence,” (14 & 15 
Vie, ¢. 9), and the G4th Section of “The Common Law Pro- 
cedure Amendment Act, (Ireland), 1853,”——-56, which enables 
“by order of the Court or a Judge,” parties to actions, to deliver 
to each other, either with the Sammons and Plaint, or Defence, 
or “atany other time,” interrogatories in writing upon any 
matter, as to which discovery may be sought”—S1,which enables 
plaintiffs, “in all cases of Breach of Coutract, or other injury,” 
Y. claiin, in the Summons and Plaint, “a Writ of Injunc- 
Hon agaiust the repetition or continuance of such Breach 
of ( ontract or other Injury,” &e.—84, which provides for the 
granting of such Writ on an ee parte application, by the 


teense 





* 
“That the powers conferred on the Courts of Common Law, as to 


Injunctions the st.: : . , 
Junctions, by this section, are not commensurate with those exercised by 


Courts of F ‘ Fade ; ‘ ; 
's of Equity, see Kerr's treatise on the ‘* Common Law Procedure 


Act, 1854,” Sj). 
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plaintiff, to the Court or a Judge, “ at any time after the com. 
mencement of the Action, and whether before or after 
judgment,”—85, which empowers defendants, in ordinary ae. 
tions, and plaintiffs in Replevin,when entitled to relief on equit- 
able grounds, ‘* to plead the facts which entitle them to suc 
relief,*—86, which provides for Equitable defences, grounded 
on matter arising ‘after the lapse of the period, during which 
it could be pleaded”—and $7, which enables any of the parties, 
with the leave of the Court or a Judge, “ to reply in answer to 
any pleading of the opposite, facts which avoid such pleading 
upon equitable grounds.” 

But, whether those enactments are sufficient to secure the 
observance of the condition above mentioned, by making the 
Courts of Law apply their new powers, on the same principles, 
When applicable, and as effectively, as Courts of Equity do, 
remains to be discovered, by experience of their working, and 
the solution of the problem of “ how far judges, many of 
whom never decided a point of Equity, in their lives, and have 
been, necessarily, estranged from its peculiar doctrines, for 
many years, can, by the mere passing of an Act of Parliament, 
become suddenly so imbued with the details of that intricate 
science, as to rival, in their knowledge of it, the Sugdens and 
the O’Loghlens !” = Much as we revere our Common Law 
Bench—and feel a national pride, as Irishmen, at the ability 
that adorns it—we fear much, that this task is unreasonably 
severe for its distinguished occupants, and that, assuming those 
enactments to be, in the abstract, useful (which we believe) 
a considerable time must clapse, before their benefits can be felt 
extensively. It is remarkable, that, although ‘“ ‘The Common 
Law Procedure Act 1854,” containing analogous provisions for 
England, has been now in force two years, very few decisions 
on them are to be found in the English reports, and a contem- 
porary publication has said of one of them (the section relating 
to Equitable Defences tT) that “ probably no enactment ever 
gave a prospect of such an extensive change in the law, and 


* As to the nature of the equitable defence given by this section, se 
the judement of Parke, B. in Mines Royal Societtes v. Magnay, (10 * 
Rep. 489,) where he says, ** In my opinion, the equitable detence allowes 
to be pleaded by the Statute, means such a defence as would na court 
of Equity, be a complete answer to the plaintiff's claim, and would, as 
such, afford sufficient ground for a perpetual injunction.” | 

t Section 83 of the * Common Law Procedure Act, [8o4, 
tv Section SO in the new Act. 


analogous 
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bas resulted in altering it so little* —an observation, that might 
almost apply to others also. The iniscellaneous nature of Trish 
notice, however, gives our Law Judges this advantage over 
their English brethren,that they all have had some, and many ot 
hem great, experience in Kquity, while at the Bar. We here 
submit sections 55, 56, SI, and 8b, to the perusal of our 
readers, to which the remaining three we have named are 
nerely supplemental, as are others, also, In a more minute 
degree, to which we have, therefore, not alluded. 


LV. Upon the Application of either Party to any Action, Suit 
or other Civil Proceeding in any of the Superior Courts, upon an 
Affidavit by such Party of his Belief that any Document, to the Pro- 
juetion of which he is entitled fgr the Purpose of Discovery or other- 
wise, is in the Possession or Pdwver of the opposite Party, it shall be 
lawful for the Court or Judge to order that the Party, against whom 
sch Application is made, or if such Party is a Body Corporate that 
some Officer to be named of such Body Corporate, shall answer on 
Affidavit, stating what Documents he or they has or have in his or 
their Possession or Power relating to the Matters in dispute, or what 
he knows as to the Custody they or any of them are in, and whether 
he or they objects or object (and if so, on what Grounds,) to the 
Production of such as are in his or their Possession or Power ; and 
upon such Affidavit being made the Court or Judge may make such 
further Order thereon as shall be just. | 

LVI. In all Causes in any of the Superior Courts, by Order of 
the Court or a Judge, the Plaintiff may, with the Writ of Summons 
and Plaint, and the Defendant may, with the Appearance and Defence, 
oreither of them, by Leave of the Court or a Judge, may, at any 
other Time, deliver to the opposite Party or his Attorney (provided 
uch Party, if not a Body Corporate, would be liable to be called 
and examined as a Witness upon such Matter) Interrogatories in 
Writing upon any Matter as tu which Discovery may be sought, and 
require such Party, or in the Case of a Body Corporate any of the 
Oficers of such Body Corporate, within Ten Days, to answer the 
Wuestions in writing by Affidavit, to be sworn and filed in the ordinary 
ay; and any Party or Officer omitting, without just Cause, 
tuficiently to answer all Questions as to which a Discovery may be 
‘ought within the above Time, or such extended Time as the Court 
we agaige shall allow, shall be deemed to have committed a Con- 
‘mpt of the Court, and shall be liable to be proceeded against 
‘ccordingly, 

aaa In all Cases of Breach of Contract or other Injury, 
be aia . mn ytnjured ts entitled to maintain and has brought an Actin, 
wy. he ike Case and Manner as herein-before provided with res- 

0 Mandamus,t claim a Writ of Injunction against the Repetition 





e; ’ “ Ab x k ine a 
Ny ap Law Times, 222, 
‘ ze : & . -, =. >* 
which so the section 7U, applicable to Mandamus, see Pages 721 and 725, 
“fection, although it precedes the above section, in the Act, we have 
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or Continuance of such Breach of Contract or other Injury, or the 
Committal of any Breach of Contract or Injury of alike kind, grising 
out of the same Contract, or relating the same Property or Right: 
and he may also in the same Action include a Claim for Damages or 


other Redress. 

LXXXV. It shall be lawful for the Defendant in any Action. 
and for the Plaintiff in any Action for Replevin of Goods, in any of 
the Superior Courts, in which, if Judgment were optained, he would 
be entitled to Relief against such Judgment on equitable Grounds, 
to plead the Facts which entitle him to such Relief, and the said 
Courts are hereby empowered to receive such Pleading, provided 
that such Pleading shall begin with the Words “For Defence on 
equitable Grounds,” or Words to the like Effect. 


But, besides the Nqmtable powers given by these sectious, 
in aid, or in restraint, of proceedings in their own courts, the 
Act has, by its 91st section, conferred upon the “ Superior 
Courts of Common Law, or any Judge thereof,” the power 
of exercising, upon summary application, by cule or order, 
“ Such and the like jurisdiction as may, under section 514 of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, be exercised by any Court 
of Equity’*—with respect to which provision, we shall only 
say, that, unless the intention be, ultimately, to consolidate 
the two jurisdictions cw foto, we see no very definite reason 
for it, that would not apply to giving to the same Courts, the 
cognizance of Redemption and Foreclosure, Suits, or any 
other exclusively equitable jurisdiction. 

The reproach to which Courts of Common Law were open 
of being able to afford no relief, except by damages, lor 
breaches of duty and contract, and for other injuries, and of 
having no direct means of enforcing the observance of the one, 


oer 





been obliged to postpone the consideration of it to that page, for the 
reasons therein given. 
* Section 514 of ‘‘the Merchant Shipping Act” (17, & 18 Vic. c. 14, 
enacts that—‘* In cases where any liability has been or is alleged to have 
been incurred by any owner in respect of loss of life, personal inyury, °F 
loss of or damage to ships, boats, or goods, and several claims are made oF 
apprehended in respectof such liability, then, subject to the right hereinbe- 
fore given to the Board of Trade of recovering damages in the l mited ae 
dom,in respect of loss of life or personalinjury,it shall be lawful in Englan 
or Ireland for the High Court of Chancery, and in Scotland for the Court 
of Session, and in any British possession, for any competent Court, t 
entertain proceedings at the suit of any owner, for the purpose db Ge 
termining the amount of such liability subject as aforesaid, and for os 
distribution of such amount rateably amongst the several claiman™, 
with power for any such Court to stop all actions and suits penaing me 
other Court in relation to the same subject matter.” 
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or of preventing the other, is mitigated, to a great extent, not 
only by the sections * relating to injunctions before mention- 
ed, but also by sections 70, and 80, which we here insert, the 
former of them being followed, in the Act, by some subsidiary 


sections.T 


LXX. The Plaintiff in any Action in any of the Superior Courts, 
except Replevin and Ejectment, may elaim in the Writ of Summons 
and Plaint, either together with any other Demand which may now 
be enforced in such Action or separately, a Writ of Mandamus 
commanding the Defendant to fulfil any Duty in the Fulfilment of 
which the Plaintiff is personally interested. 

LXXX. The Court or a Judge shall have Power, if they or he see 
ft so to do, upon the Application of the Plaintiffin any Action for 
the Detention of any Chattel, to order that Execution shall issue 
for the Return of the Chattel detained, without giving the Defendant 
the Option of retaining such Chattel upon paying the Value assessed, 
and that if the said Chattel cannot be found, and unless the Court 
ora Judge should otherwise order, the Sheriff shall distrain the 
Defendant by all his Lands and Chattels in the said Sheriff’s Baili- 
wick till the Defendant render such Chattel, or, at the Option of the 
Plaintiff, that he cause to be made of the Defendant’s Goods the 
assessed Value of such Chattel; provided that the Plaintiff shall, 
either by the same or a separate Writ of Execution, be entitled to 
have made of the Defendant’s Goods the Damages, Costs, and Interest 
in such Action. 


_ The new remedies for breach of contract, however, are con- 
ued to those by injunction (when applicable) as given by sec- 
tions 81 and 84, for, although it might, at first, appear, that 
section 70 confers a power of enforcing the specific performance 
of contracts, such does not seem to be the true construction of 
it, for (as avery clear writer observes, with reference to the 
analogious section, in the English Act.t) 


Is is submitted, that no such power is given, and, that the words 
“duty in which &e.,” do not include duties resulting from express 
Private contracts between two parties, and for breach of which an 
‘ction of tort lies, (see Boorman V. Browne, 3. Q. B. 511), but is 
pondined to another class of cases, where a private wrovg is oecasioned 
y the Ron-fulfilment of some official duty, or one imposed by Act 
* Parliament, for the benefit of individuals ; as, for instance, where 
‘private company, which has the option of taking land, gives a 
ste, under an Act of Parliament, to treat. This would be held a 
telaration of their option to take, anda contract of purchase, of 


a ——— -- 


Pages “17, 718, 719, and 720. 
ee (1, 72, 73, 74, 75, and 76. ey 
Holla “hon 68. See The Common Law Procedure Act, 1854,” by 

U and and Chandless, 945, ‘ 
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which the Court would compel specitic performance, (Seo , 
Patterson, J.in Rov. The Commissioners of Woods and Forest 


1d. Q. B. 774.) 
We are further informed, by the same aut hority— 


That a clause expressly empowering Courts of Law to graat specific 
performance of contracts, was struck out of this Act, in the Hous 
of Lords, on the ground, that it would not be advisable to give the 
Court such a power. The right, therefore, sought to be enforced, 
and the ‘duty in the fulfilment of which the plaintiff is personally 
interested,’ remain the same; the same demand and refusal are 
necessary, before commencing the action under those sections, as 
were, heretofore, required, before moving for the rule for a writ of 
Mandamus; and the discretion of the Court, in granting, or with. 
holding, the Mandamus, has been carefully preserved, by Seetion 
71,¢ which empowers the Court, if it shall see fit, to issue the peremp- 
tory writ. The novelties introduced are, that the proceedings for a 
Mandamus, to enforce the performance of a duty, in which an 
individual is personally concerned, may be commenced, ip any one of 
the Superior Courts ;{ and, that the machinery of an ordinary action 
is to be applied to such proceedings. There is, further, a new pro- 
vision, in Section 74§ empowering the Court, besides, or instead of, 
proceeding by attachment, to cause the work to be done by the 
plaintiff, or some other person, at the expense of the defendant. 


Even before the passing of “ ‘The Common Law Procedure 
Act, 1854,” however, there had been long a_ tendency to 
apply the operation of writs of Mandamus—which, onginally, 
were strictly confined to cases, where relief was required in respect 
of the infringement of some puddic right, or duty—to the en- 
forcement of the rights of private individuals ; the progress o! 
which tendency is well described, in the following passage, 
from the second Report of the Common Law Commissioners, 
which may be interesting to our readers. ‘The Commissioners 
say i— 


It is true that besides the proceeding by action at law, there 


exists, in cases where a public inconvenience or private wrong | 
occasioned by the omission of a public or official duty, or one imposed 
ay Act of Parliament for the benefit of individuals, and no sufficient 
remedy is afforded by action for damages, a process, by the writ - 
Mandamus, to compel the performance of the particular duty. “en 
proceeding is not common to all the Courts, but peculiar to s 
Court of Queen's Bench ; and it appears to have been, original’, 


* See “The Common Law Procedure Act, 1854,” by Holland and 
Chandless, 245. 

t Section 73, in the Irish Act. 

+ The power of enforcing the performance of duties, ! 
was before contined to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and is § 
to it, in cases not coming within these sections, its previous id 
being left untouched. See sec. 77, of the Irish Act. 

S$ Section 76 in the Irish Act. 
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confined, in its operation, to a very limited class of CASES, affecting 
‘he administration of public affairs ; such as the election of corporate 
officer’, the restoration of officers improperly removed, the compel- 
‘ing inferior Courts to proceed with matters within their jurisdiction, 
+ public officers to perform duties imposed upon them by common 
uw or by statute, as to make a rate or the like; and there can be 
vile doubt that the extreme hardship arising out of the defect in 
che law which we have pointed out, was one considerable motive for 
the extension of the remedy in recent times to cases in which the 
rights of private individuals, only, were concerned. 


‘the Mandamus given by the Act 1s, therefore, nothing else 
than a modification of the Prerogative Mandamus, peculiar to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, for which reason, although it 
precedes, and is referred to, by section S1,* relating to injunc- 
tion, we have reserved its consideration for this place, in 
conformity with the classification of the sections, which we 
have chosen, it not properly coming under any head of 
Kquitable Jurisdiction, And section S0 we have likewise 
reserved, for a similar reason—it being merely an improve- 
went on the old proceedings in Detinue. 

We next invite aitention to sections 63, 64, 65 and 66, 
which speak for themselves. 


LXIII. It shall be lawful for a Judge, upon the ex-parte Applica. 
tion of a Judgment Creditor, and upon Affidavit by himself or his 
Attorney stating that Judgment has been recovered, and that it is 
till unsatisfied, and to what Amount, and that any other Person is 
indebted to the J udgment Debtor, and is within the Jurisdiction, to 
order that all Debts owing or accruing from such Third Person 
ierein-after called the Garnishee) to the Judgment debtor, shall be 
attached to answer the Judgment Debt ; and by the same or any sub- 
‘equent Order it may be ordered that the Garnishee shall appear 
before the Judge or Master, as such Judge shall appoint, to show 
Vause why he should not pay tha Judgment Creditor the Debt due 
‘rom him tothe Judgment Debtor, or so much thereof as may be 
‘ufcient to satisfy the Judgment Debt. 

LXIV. Service of an Order that Debts due or accruing to the 
Judgment Debtor shall be attached, or Notice thereof to the Gar- 
nishee, in such Manner as the Judge shall direct, shall bind such 
Debts in his Hands. | 

LXV. Ifthe Garnishee does not forthwith pay into Court the 
Amount due from him to the Judgment Debtor, or an Amount equal 
to the Judgment Debt, and does not dispute the Debt due or claimed 
to be due from him to the Judgment Debtor, or if he does not appear 
“peo Summons, then the Court or a Judge may order Execution to 


* Pages 719, and 720. 
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issue, and it may be sued forth accordingly, without 


wards Satisfaction of the Judgment Debt. 


LXAVI. Ifthe Garnishee disputes his Liability, the Court or y 
Judge, instead of making an Order that Execution shall issue, may 
order that the Judgment Creditor shall be at liberty to proceed 
against the Garnishee by Writ, Calling upon him to show Cause 
why there should not be Execution against him for the alleged Debt, 
or for the Amount due to the Judgment Debtor, if less than the 
Judgment Debt, and tor Costs of Suit; and the Proceedings upon 
such Suit shall be the same, as nearly as may be, as upon a Writ of 
Revivor issued under The Common Law Procedure Act* Amend. 


ment Act, Ireland, 18538.” 


That the principle enunciated by these sections, of the 
judgment ereditor being entitled to seck satisfaction of his 
own debt, out of those due to his debtor, is, in the abstract, 
just, no man can doubt; but, that, suddenly applied, in its 
present shape, to existing interests, in this country, it will be 
found productive of much utility, we certainly entertain very 
great misgivings. In fact, we forebode from it, the two fol- 
lowing very serious evils—first, that it will encourage frandu- 
lent collusion, between debtors and creditors, for the purpose 
of exacting the payment of doubtful or imaginary debts, from 
third parties, by false or distorted statements—and, seconily, 
that it will act as a check upon commercial intercourse, by 
preventing, not the giving (hitherto the grand impediment) 
but, what is just as formidable, the ¢ating of credit. Men 
will, henceforth, be exposed not only to the process of their 
own creditors, but to that of the creditors of those creditors, 
likewise; the peril of which position, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, will cause many a speculation to be nipped in the bud, 
which, if allowed to reach maturity, might yield wealth to its 
promoters, and comfort to a whole neighbourhood of our la 
boriug population. With respect to debts charged on land, 
the owners whereof are also personally liable, it is difficult to 


say, liow these sections will operate ; but, it 1s to 


that, unless the Common Law Judges use, in admunstering 
able jurisdie- 


them, a discretion, tantamount almost to an equit 
tion (such as perhaps the legislature meant to give 


using no imperative words, in their regard, therein), mor'g* 


gors and judgment debtors will, sometimes, find 


assailed, for the recovery of the amount of tradesman’ 
and such other debts, due by their creditors, rot withstane 


Po ° - ° ° e is alee ; y) 
* This mistake occurs in the omginai section. 
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hat they had paid them, punctually, the interest on their 
loans, and that they had taken those loans, without suspect - 
ng, that they could ever be subjected to such molestation.— 
ection 63 making no distinction, as to the debts chargeable 
wy the hands of the Garnishee, or for which he is to be made 
lable, by sections 65 and 66, and consequently, including 
everything that amounts to a legal debt! So far as decisions 
lave, as yet, gone, we are glad to observe, that the learned 
judges are disposed to construe these scctions strictly, in 
jwvour of the Garnishee, requiring the applicant to make ont 
a clearer case against him, than can, possibly, in many cases, be 
made out in Ireland, where there exists no statutable machin- 
ery, for previously discovering the debts due to the judgment 
debtor—section 60 of the English Act of 1854, which pro- 
vides such machinery, by the oral examination of that debtor, 
being, by a curious omission, not inserted in the Act before 
us, 

Mentioning two more sections of this Act of Parliament— 
viz, section 93, which enables the Court or a Judge, to compel 
the abandonment of actions, by reason of the death of parties, 
in certain cases, and section 97, which is a re-enactment of 
the well known 40th section of the Civil Bill Act, 14 and 15 
Vie. Chap. 57, repealed by “The Common Law Procedure 
Amendment Act (Lreland) 1858,” we now conclude our 
examination of ils provisions, repeating, what we said, in 
the commencement of this article, that it contains“ the 
germs of some improvement, in our legal system,” but 
tat, still, what with its omissions, which we have pointed out, 
an’, what with the inaccuracy and insufficiency of some of its 
enactments, it is one of those hastily conceived, and ill-digested 
pieces of legislation, of which ‘ Modern Law Reforms” exhibit 
vuttoo many samples. Its very title, which ought to be (as 
lord Coke says of a preamble)* “a good mean to find the 
meaning of a statute,” is insufficient for that purpose, for that 
title being,“ An Act further to amend the procedure in, and en- 
large the jurisdiction of, the Superior Courts of Common Law, in 
reland,” and thereby indicating, that the Act refers on/y to those 
Vourts, the 14th section,t notwithstanding, includes, and 
confers a new jurisdiction upon, our Courts of Equity, and 
ifleen different sections are, by the 98th section,f extended, 





7. Litt. 70, a. + Page 71h, + Pages 710 & 711. 
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some to erery Court of civil, and the rest, to every Court oy 
erril and criminal, gudicature, in this country. Now, we pro. 
test against this species of legislation. When institutions are 
aflected by any section of an Act of Parliamen, it ought to be 
shown, that they are so, either by that section itself, or by the 
title, or preamble, of the Act containing it. Yet, here are 
fifteen sections of an Act having no preamble, which apply to 
all our inferior, and twelve of them to all our criminal. triby. 
nals, from not one of which sections, nor from the title of the 
Act, can it be gathered, that it so applies, nor is that fact dis. 
closed, at all, save by the single section above meutioned, 
iutroduced among the 10% sections, of which the Aet consists! 
Tis 1s quite of a piece with the partial extension to Lreland 
of the Act of 1854, on which we have commented.* We 
must say, that such half-concealed extensions are, too frequent 
amongst our laws, and are the causes of much of their obscu- 
rity and complication. Such faults as they, however, are not, 
generally attributable to the framers of our Acts of Parliament, 
so muchas to the system by which they are carried through the 
Legislature, when, after each of several members, has introduced, 
in committee, his own amendment of the bill—one altering a 
phrase, another adding a section, and another striking outa 
sentence, or a word—there exists no public officer, on whom 
it is incumbent to see, that all those variations quadrate with 
each other, and that the entire measure is not alone consistent 
with itself, and with existing laws, but clear in its expression, 
and convenient in its shape Until such an oflicer 1s appointed, 
it is needless to expect, that, amidst the mountains of legislation, 
which every session heaps together—like Pelion upon Ossa, and 
both upon Olympus—any reasonable degree of order or uuifor- 
mity can prevail ; and it is, therefore, that we lighly commend 
Mr. Napier’s project of establishing a “ Minister of Publi Jus. 
tice,” whose duties wouldembracethe foregoing,with other tasks. 
Such an officer is possessed by other nations, who do not want 
lim so muchas we do. — Let us hope, that their example will 
be followed amongst us, and that so manifest a deficienc) 
will be soon supplied! Legum custodiam nullam habemas 
——(ireci hoc diligentius, apud quos rezepordxss creattar’ 
nec hi solum litteras (nam id quidem etiam apud majors 
nostros erat) sed etiam facta hominum observabant, ad legesqu' 
revocabant.”’t 


* Page 7Ol. 
t Cic. De Leg. Lib. 3. 
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Sisters of Charity, Catholic and Protestant, at Home and 
Abroad. By Mrs Jameson. Second Edition. London: 
Longman andCo. 1855, 

The Communion of Labour: a Second Lecture on the Sveial 
Employments of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. London : 
Longman and Co. = 1856. 

+ National Education ; its Present State and Prospects. By 

Frederic Hill. 2 Vols. London: Charles Kiight. 

1836, 


a 


There is an old legend telling that Saint Mona had a harp 
vhich, touched by the fingers of the Saint, gave out the 
creetest and most melodious music, but, struck by stranger 
jands, the strings jarred and jangled into wildest dissonance. 
Whilst reading and noting the two latest works of Mrs. 
Jameson, and which we have placed first as the subjects of this 
paper, the old legend has frequently come back upon our 
nemory,and we have thought how truly that harp, touched by 
the Saint, is typical of the peculiar and ever-charming manner in 
which, in all their phases and forms, Mrs, Jameson has made the 
veatt, life, passion, feeling, duty, rights and wrongs of women 
er own admitted subject of description and of commentary. 
Uther women have essayed to be the champions or the advo- 
cates of their sex, but the fine strung harp has jarred beneath 
their fingers, and recovers its tone only at the touch of its 
nistress, . 

And yet in all her works, devoted to this subject—Woman— 
In all from the Characteristics of Woman, to The Loves 
' the Poets, from the Common Place Book® to these 
‘olumes now before us, Mrs. Jameson is never ‘a wo- 
me. advocate ; she is as far removed from Lady Mary 
: “gt from Mary W ollstoncraft, from Miss Martineau 
tom Mrs. Bloomer—she is, in fact and in brief, that 
Hs, h she should ever best be—Mistress Anna Jameson. 
“is not hereloquence, itis not her good seuse, it is not the ever 
Hie Wlustrations of her subject, it is not the truth and beauty 
round and over her thoughts and fancies, it is not any or all 


* 
For rt ‘ e > ¢ 
Vol. y he ap of this volume, see Intsu QuarTerty Review. 
™ No. 17, p. 173. 
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of these that make her books, precious as they are good 
brilliant as they are precious—it is in the full deep-heart 
womanly feeling evinced im each, the great moral of 9!! 
teaches us how truly she, as d/da, in the Introduction to ¢ 
Characteristics, declares to Medon :— 

“ T have endeavoured to illustrate the various modifications 
of which the female character 1s susceptible, with their causes 
and results. My life has been spent in observing and thinking: 
[ have had, as you well know, more opportunities for the first, 
more leisure for the last, than have fallen to the lot of most peo. 
ple. What I have seen, felt, thought, suffered, has led me to form 
certain opinions. J¢ appears to me that the condition of women 
in society, asat present constituted, is fulse in itself, and 
injurious to them,—that the education of women, as at presen! 
conducted, is founded in mistaken principles, and tends to in- 
crease fearfully the sum of misery and error in both sexes.” 

Twenty-six years have passed since these truths were written ; 
great triumphs in science, in art, in all things, have been tli 
achievements of our Nation since that period, but the quarter 
of acentury has done, comparatively, little to ameliorate tle 
evils indicated in that portion of the last quoted passage, 
which we have placed in italies—and still may the cynic snarl, 
with too frequent proof, the sweet, suffering /saZed/a’s rely to 
Any lo— 

* Women! help Heaven! men_ their creation mar 
In profiting by them.” 

Mrs. Jameson has no beautiful utopian views of womans 
perfect and sublimated existence in regions beyond our work. 
day sphere. No bright particular star-world, whose viole! 
robed doctresses and deep-eyed deanesses shall rule the gin 
sophisters, like the fair fancies of Zhe Princess. She contelh- 
plates none of these things, she confines, and wisely confines, 
herself to the solution of these following questions,—* Whether 
a more enlarged sphere of social work may not be allowed . 
woman in perfect accordance with the truest femimine msunes: 
Whether there be not a possibility of her sharing practical! 
in the responsibilities of social, as well as domestic Hi 
Whether she might not be better prepared to mect sm 
exercise such higher responsibilities? And whether suc 
communion of labor might not lead to the more human 
ordering of many of our public institutions, to a purer ~—T. 
of morals, to a better mutual comprehension and a finer 8a 


; 
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nony between men and women, When thus called upon to 
work together, and (in combining what is best in the two 
yatures) becoming what God intended them to be, the sup- 
olement to each other ?”’* 

"Mrs. Jameson will not allow that man is to be the worker 
ond woman the dreamer—they must be, and in our mind. she 
shows how they can be, thoroughly and throughly “ the sup- 
plement to each other”,—in the education of those girls who 
will one day be the women of our country ; In softening the 
aony of sickness, or in tending the closing hours of life; in 


Om 
— . 


the gaol amongst men and women, making a sunshine in tlie 
blackness, not of the prison cell, but of the prisoner’s mind 
and heart, teaching as man cannot teach, so gracefully or so 
gently, that the world is not all hard, unforgiving, and careless 
of those against whom law and society are often more unjust 
in punishing than they, the prisoners, are guilty in offending. 
In the Reformatory woman can aid; there, amidst the young 
of both sexes, is a place peculiarly the sphere of woman, a 
place which has been already so nobly filled by Mary Carpenter. 
ln the Asylum for the fallen penitent woman, is a mission 
where woman may minister as Christ himself has taught we 
should minister, in tenderness, in forgiveness, and in humble 
recollection of our own imperfect following of our exemplar. 
In all these phases of life, working out the glory of God and 
the happiness of our neighbour, lies the Communion of Labor ; 
in these duties we learn the great truth, Laborare est Orare, 
whilst we blot out “the chronicles of wasted tiine,” and 
tan and woman work in unity of purpose at last, “and,” in 
Mrs, Jameson’s eloquent words, “combining what is best in 
“ie two natures, become what God intended them to be, the 
supplement to each other.” 

‘These are not the sentiments of a woman’s rights advocate. 
Woman is not to be man’s guide or mistress, she Is_ to be a 
part of his being and existence ; they are to work together, to 
ve “the supplement” to each other. She writes :— 
ay a woman has a right to the free and entire development 
to His on ult) which God has given her to be improve and — 
‘the ' rage Socially she has a right to the protection of equal 

S; the right to labour with her hands the thing that is good; to 


select the kind of labour which is in harmony with her condition and 
‘st powers ; to exist, if need be, by her labour, or to profit others by 


i 


See ‘The Communion of Labour,” p. 3. 
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it if she choose. These are ber rights, not more nor fess the 
rights of the man. Let us therefore put aside all futile and y 
distinctions. {go back to the principle laid down in my form, 
Lecture, and T appeal against human laws and customs, to the erm 
and immutable law of God. When He created all living Creatures 
male and female, was it not FHlis will that out of this very disparit 
in unity, this likeness in uulikeness, there should spring an in) lissoly 
bond of mutual attraction and mutual dependence, increasing 


degree and durability with every advance of sentient life? 4 
when He raised vs, Hishuiman creatures, above mere animal: xistence, 
did He not make the union, by choice and will, of the men and thy 
woman the basis ot all domestic life ? all domestic lite the basis ofa 
social life ? all social life the basis of all national life? Tow, the 
shall our social and national life be pure and boly, and well ordered 
before God and man, if the domestic affections and duties be not 
carried out, and expanded, and perfected in the larger social sphere, 
and in the same spirit of mutual reverence, trust, and kindness whieh 
we demand in the primitive relation? It appears to me that when 
the Creator endowed the two halves of the human race with ever. 
aspiring hopes, with ever widening sympathies, with ever-progres. 
sive capacities,—when He made them equal in the responsibilities 
which bind the conscience and in the temptations which mislead the 
will,—_ He linked thom inseparably in an ever-extending sphere of 
duties, and an ever-expanding communion of affections ; thus, in one 
simple, holy, and beautiful ordinance, binding up at once the continu. 
aion of the species and its moral, social, and physical progress, 
through all time. 

Let these premises be granted, and hence it follows as a first 
natural and necessary result, and one which the wisest philosophers 
have admitted, that the relative position of the man and the woman 
In any Community is invariably to be taken as a test of the degree ot 
civilisation and well-being in that community.  TTence, as a see nd 
result equally natural and necessary, we find that all that extends an 
multiplies the innocent relations, the kindly sympatinues, the mutua: 
services of nen and women, must Jead to the happiness and improv 
ment of both. ence, thirdly, if either men or women arrogat 
themselves exclusively any of the social work ov social privileges 
which can be performed or exercised perfectly only in communion, 
they will inevitably fail in their objects, and end probab!y in Cor 
rupting each other. Hence, in conclusion, this last inevitable result, 
that wherever the nature of either man or woman 1s considered 4 
self-dependent or sclf-sufficing, their rights and wrongs as distinct, 
their interests as opposed or even capable of separation, there ¥ 
find cruel and unjust laws, discord and confusion entering lt 
the forms of domestic and social life, and the element of deca) 
ail our Institutions. In the midst of our apparent 
perity, let some curious or courageous hand lift up but a corner 
that embroidered pall whieh the super ficial refinement of eur prs 
leved and prosperous classes has thrown over society, and how we 
recoil from the revelation of what lies seething and festering benea*) 
How we are startled by glimpses of hidden pain, and covers *" 
and horrible w rongs done and suffered! Then come strange # 
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before our tribunals, polluting the public mind. Then are great 
blue books piled up before Parliament, filled with reports of inspee- 
tors and committees. Then gloquent newspaper articles are let off 
like rockets into an abyss, Just to show the darkness—and expire. 
Then have we fitful, clamorous bursts of popular indignation and 
remorse ; hasty partial remedies for antiquated mischiets ; clumsy 
rinkerirg of barbarous and inadequate laws ;—then the vain attempt 
ty solder together undeniable truths and adimitted falsehoods into 
ome britde, plausible compromise ;—then at last the slowly awak- 
oping sense of a great want aching deep down at the heart of society, 
throbbing upwards and outwards with a quicker and a quicker 
pulses and then—what then? What if this great want, this some- 
thing which we crave and seek, be ina manner a part of ourselves ? 
~—lying so near to us, so close at our feet, that we bave overlooked 
and lost it in reaching after the distant, the difficult, the impractica- 
ble ?® 

" ‘ 1 - 

[hese lectures, it inust be remembered, were delivered to a 
circle of private friends and at their request, and im each 
voluwe Mrs. Jameson keeps clearly before her audience, or 
readers, that the last quoted passages express her views and 
opinions Without conditions or reservations. She holds that 
what women have done in other countries, women may accom- 
plish in England. She will not admit that Catholicity 1s 
better adopted for the development of woman’s work than 
lrotestantisim. She contends that the Catholic Church wisely 
turns every bent of the Human mind to the service of God, 
ind sheis right. ‘hus it is that aetive charity has its home 
amouyst the Sisters of Charity and the Sisters of Mercy ; thus 
Wis that iu another bianch it is found amongst the Beguines ; 

j - . } , ~ - 
pred is that he who fears lo take pon lim the great office 
of Priest may become the instructor of vouth ainongst the 
. afin = Py e or ) . . 
Uinstian Brothers ; thus it is that Angela of Brescia, mourning 
ey " sie a . + 
over the luss of her dead sister, for the love of that sister's 
a becomes the instrucuress of young girls; imitated by 
ee de Saintonge, her work goes on, and fiom the garret 
Ui } te te ; : 
0 wee with its five poor girl scholars, springs up the noble 
| der of Ursulines, who ae to women as the Jesuits to men, 
ue - , at : ‘ ’ " 
— instructors in all that makes men or women what God 
itife ’ ° . a 
mended they should be, lis servants in their own peculiar 
Sphery s.t 
+The fo * See * The Communion of Labour,” p. 17. 
we / OwoWwing passage from ‘the Ursuline Manual,” the ordinary 
feats eee OF those educated by the Ursuline Nuns in these Kingdouis, 
“ee oue of Mrs, Jaineson’s own thoughtful pages :— 
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Truly the Cathohe Church does turn each bent of mind t 
the service of God ; and in Angela and in lenatius, in Domain. 
ick and in Francis Xavier, in Vincent de Paul and jn Philiy 
Neri, in every order by which she gains servants for God gyi 
soldiers for his Church, the abiding, ruling spirit of Catholicit 
is, to secure volunteers for each particular branch of the Chure) 
militant, ever combining what is best in the natures of wey 
and women, making them thus, what God intended the 
should be, “ the supplement to each other.” 

Thus it is the Catholic Chureh has ever aeted, but thus it js 


not that the Protestant Church has acted, and why? Thus 
Mrs. Jameson rephes :— 


’ 
. 


* Consider that the hidden life of Jesus Christ is a model which vou 
should continually study, because it was during those years that Jesus 
has given you an example, that you should follow his footsteps, 
(1 Peter, ii. 21.) During thirty years of subjection and labour, Jesus 
deigned, in a peculiar manner, to become the model of all Christians 
Contemplate that model attentively, and consider with astonishment, 
that he who had deseended from heaven to instruct, convert, and save 
the whole universe, employed the greater part of his life in seclusion, 
showing no otherwise the perfection of the Divinity which resided in him, 
than by obeying his parents, serving and assisting them, and fulfilling 
in all things the will of his heavenly Father. The accomplishment o! 
that adorable will was the only object of his most vehement desires ; it was 
so necessary to his happiness, that he himself declared it to be his fool, 
the support of his existence, the end of his mission on earth, This pure, 
upright and divine intention of accomplishing the will of God, so dign- 
tied and enhanced the merit of our Redeemer’s actions, that one worl, 
one sigh, one tear, one thought of Jesus Christ, was more meritorious in 
the sight of God, than the labours and austerities of all the saints, 
Learn then, from the hidden life of Jesus, that lesson of perfect con- 
tormity to the will of Ged, by which alone you can resemble him, ani 
attain true sanctity. Resolve, in every stage of your life, to place at 
your perfection in being about the business of yonr heavenly Father 
that is, in faithfully discharging the duties which Providence has allotted 
you, whatever they may be. If you be firmly convinced that this faith. 
ful, cheerful, persevering discharge of duty, is true sanctity, and a real 
imitation of Jesus Christ, you will carefully avoid that disedifying syste™ 
of devotion pursued by many of your sex, who say long prayers; spend, 
or rather lose much time in chapels; who frequent the sacraments, - 
whose hands are empty before God, because they do their own will, and 
not his; because their devotion is little better than sloth, which _ 
them, under cover of piety, to neglect those domestic duties which Gor 
had allotted them, and which should be their conscientious age 
their glory.—(See the Holy Woman, Prov. xxxi. 10.)°—See — o" 
Ursuline Manual, or a Collection of Prayers, Spiritual Exercises, = 
&e., interspersed with the various Instructions nec ssary for ar z 
Youth to the Practice of solid Piety, arranged for the Young: anh 
educated at the Ursuline Convent, Cork.” Dublin: 1844 Po 
Phis book is sold by all Cathelie booksellers in Treland 
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In England it is not the form of Christianity we profess which is 
aoainst such an organisation of feminine aid in good works as I 
would advocate ;—God forbid ! Yet some of our greatest difficulties 
may be ascribed to the deep-rooted puritanical prejudices bequeathed 
to us by our ancestors. It is worth considering that the first effect 
of the Calvinistic reaction against the dominant Church, and against 
the errors, and exaggerations, and gross materialism which had 
heen connected with the worship of the Virgin Mother, was not 
favourable to women. In the earlier times of the Christian Church, 
whenever certain women distinguished themselves by particular 
sanctity or charity, or exe reised any especial moral or intellectual 
influence, the Church absorbed them, claimed them, held them up 
to reverence during life and canonised them after death ; and _ still 
their beautiful images shine upon us from our cathedral windows, or 
stand out in sculptured forms in all the dignity of their hallowed 
office and venerable religious attributes. But after these fair super- 
stitions had been abrogated by the severity of the early reformers, 
and were succeeded by the strongest prejudice against women 
exercising any kind of open and authorised religious or spiritual 
influence, still there were women who did exercise such influence— 
the natural power of strong intellect, or strong ,enthusiasm. The 
superiority could not be denied; but as it could no longer be re- 
ferred to a larger measure of heavenly gifts, it must be derived from 
demoniac power. Men had repudiated angels and saints, but they 
still devoutedly believed in devils and witches. The benign miracles 
of female charity were the inventions and impositions of a lying 
priesthood ; but woe unto him who doubted in the power of an old 
woman to ride on a broomstick, or of a young woman to entertain 
Satan as her emissary in mischief! All the women who perished by 
judicial condemnation for heresy in the days of the inquisition did 
not equal the number of women condemned judicially as witches — 
hanged, tortured, burned, drowned like mad doys—in the first cen- 
tury of the Reformed Church; and these horrors were enacted in 
the most civilised countries in Europe, by grave magistrates and 
ecclesiastics, who were proud of having thrown off the Noman yoke, 
and of reading their Bibles, where apparently they found as many 
texts in favour of burning witches as ever did the Inquisitors in 
favour of burning heretics. It was characteristic of the two diver- 
ging superstitions, that in the former age Dante conceived his 

eatrice as the type of loving, wise, and spiritual womanhood, 
leading her lover into Paradise; while Milton’s type of female 
attraction was Kve, the temptress to sin and death. The time is 
come, let ushope, when men have found out what we may truly 
be to them, not worshipping us as saints, or apostrophising us as 
angels, or persecuting us as witches, or crushing us as slaves ; re- 
‘ering us for that power we are allowed to possess, not jealous of it, 
hor throwing it into some indirect or unhealthy form; profiting by 
our tenderness, not oppressing us because of it; taking us to them- 
selves as helpers in all social good, not leaving our undirected ener- 
#68 to wear away our own lives, and sometimes trouble theirs. 

It is better than a dozen sermons on toleration, to count up the 
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women who, during this half-century, have left the strongest and 
most durable impress on society—on the minds.and the hearts of 
their generation, First, there is Mrs. Fry, the Quakeress, to whom 
we owe the cleansing of our prisons, and in part the reform of 
criminal code ; Caroline Chisholm, the Roman Catholic, with 
strong common sense, her decision and independence of character, 
who may be said to have reformed the system of emigration ; Mary 
Carpenter, the Dissenter, who has become an authority in all that 
concerns the treatment of juvenile delinquents; and Florence 
Nightingale, the Churchwoman, who in our time has opened a new 
path for female charity and female energy. And let us remember 
that there is not one of these four admirable women who has not 
been assailed in turn by the bitterest animosity, by the most vulgar, 
so-called religious abuse from those who differed from them in their 
religious tenets, or from those who contemned them and would have 
put them down merely as women; not one of them who has not 
outlived prejudice and jealousy; not one of them who could have 
carried out their large and beneficent views without the aid of gen- 
erous and enlightened men,—men who had the nobleness of mind to 
accept them as fellow-workers in the cause of humanity, to admit 
them on equal terms into the communion of labour and the com. 
munion of charity. 


our 
her 


The chief portions of Mrs. Jameson's Lectures are devoted 
to a detail of the various iustitutions of the continent in 
which women are employed, and amongst these Hospitals and 
Prisons are, of course, the most prominent. She shows what 
has been done abroad, she shows what has not been done at 
home, and from various portions of the two books we con- 
dense the following eloquent descriptions :— 


It is in the seventh century that we find these communities of 
charitable women first mentioned under a particular appellation. 
We read in history that when Landry, Bishop of Paris, about the 
year 650, founded an hospital, since known as the Hotel Dieu, as a 
general refuge for disease and misery, he placed it under the direction 
of the Hospitaliéres, or nursing-sisters ot that time,—women whose 
services are understood to have been voluntary, and undertaken from 
motives of piety. Innocent 1V., who would not allow of any outlying 
religious societies, collected and united these hospital-sisters under 
the rule of the Augustine Order, making them amenable to ad 
government and discipline of the Church. The novitiate or hdl 
of a Seur Hospitalidre was of twelve years’ duration, after whic a 
was allowed to make her profession. At that time, and even — a 
we find many hospitals expressly founded for the reception © 
sick pilgrims and wounded soldiers returning from the East, & : 
bringing with them strange and hitherto unknown forms ot ae? 
and suffering. Some of the largest hospitals in France and = “ne 
therlands originated in. this purpose, and were all — Poe 
Hospitaligres ; and to this day the Hotel Dieu, with its one thous’ 
beds, the hospital of St. Leuis, with its seven hundred beds, and ts 
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( La Pitié, with its six hundred beds, are served by the same sister - 
hood, under whose care they were originally placed centuries ago. 

For about five hundred years the institution of the Dames or 
Seurs Hospitaliéres remained the only one of its kind. During this 

riod it had greatly increased ‘ts numbers, andextended all through 
vestern Christendom ; stil] it did not suffice for the wants of the age ; 
snd the thirteenth eentury, fruitful in all those results which a combi- 
sation of wide-spread suffering and religious ferment naturally pro- 
juces, saw the rise of another community of compassionate women 
jestined to exercise afar wider influence. These were the Seurs 

Grises or Grey Sisters, so called at first, from the original colour of 
their dress. Their origin was this:—the Franciscans (and other re- 
gular orders) admitted into their community a third or secular class, 
who did not seclude themselves in cloisters, who took no vows of 
celibacy, but were simply bound to submit to certain rules and regu- 
lations, and united together in works of charity, devoting themselves 
to visiting the sick in the hospitals or at their own homes, and doing 
good wherever and whenever called upon. Women of all classes 
wereenrolled in this sisterhood. Queens, princesses, ladies of rank, 
vives of burghers, as well as poor widows and maidens. ‘The higher 
class and the married women occasionally served ; the widows and 
unmarried devoted themselves almost entirely to the duties of nursing 
the sick in the hospitals. Gradually it became a vocation apart, and 
’ novitiate or training of from one to three years was required to fit 
them for their profession. 

The origin of the Béguines, so well known in Flanders, is uncertain; 
but they seem to have existed as hospital sisters in the seventh cen- 
tury, and to have been settled in communities at Liege and elsewhere 
in 173, They wear a particular dress, (the black gown, and white 
hood,) but take no vows, and may leave the community at any time, — 
a thing which rarely happens, 

No one who has travelled in Flanders, visited Ghent, Bruges, Brus- 
‘els or indeed any of the Netherlandish towns, will forget the singular 
appearance of these, sometimes young and handsome, but always 
ttaid, respectable-looking women, walking about protected by the 
uolversal reverence of the people, and busied in their compassionate 
—_ In their few moments of leisure the Béguines are allowed 
ae lace and cultivate flowers, and they act under a strict self- 
ae ae Soverament, maintained by strict traditional forms. All 
bes Cypren : Flanders are served by these Béguines. They have 
mall sory a their houses, hospitals of their own, with a 
ll ennea of ditt pny sicians and surgeons, under whose direction, in 
il, ad I ” ty, the sisters administer relief; and of the humility, 
heal tee enderness with which they do administer it, I have never 
trevelled | on opinion; nur did I ever meet with any one who had 
the kind ~ view countries who did not wish that some system of 

th the aie ‘ transferred to England. ) 3 
Phy ce —_ century (about 1443), when Flanders was under 
enbaees on of the Dukes of Burgundy, a few of the Beguines 
beatae peened from Bruges to Beaune to take charge of the great 

pital founded there by Rollin, the Chancellor of Philip the Good. 
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They were soon joined by others from the neighbouring distrjors’ 
and this community of nurses obtained the name of Seurs de 
Marthe, Sisters of St. Martha. It is worth notice that Martha er 
is represented in Scripture as troubled about household cares while 
her sisterMary “sat at the feet of Jesus, and heard his words.” wa 
early chosen as the patroness of those who, instead of devoting them 
selves to a cloistered life of prayer and contemplation, were bound by 
a religious obligation to active secular duties. The hospital of Beaune 
one of the most extensive and best managed in France, is still served 
by these sisters. Many hospitals in the South of France, and three 
at Paris, are served by the same community. 

In Germany, the Sisters of Charity are styled © Sisters of St. 
Mlizabeth,” in honour of that benevolent enthusiast, Elizabeth of 
Hungary,whose pathetic story and beautiful legend have been rendered 
familiar to us by Mr. Kingsley’s drama, When Joseph IL. suppress. 
ed the nunneries throughout Austria and Flanders, the Elizabethan 
Sisters, as well as the Béguines, were excepted by an especial decree, 
‘*because of the usefulnes of their vocation.” At Vienna, a few 
years ago, I had the opportunity, through the kindness of a distin. 
guished physician, of visiting one of the houses of these Elizabethan 
Sisters. —There was an hospital attached to it of fifty beds, which 
had received about 450 patients during the year. Nothing could 
exceed the propriety, order, and cleanliness, of the whole establish- 
ment, On the ground floor was an extensive “ Pharmacie,” a sort of 
Apothecaries’ Hall; part of this was divided off by a long table or 
counter, and surrounded by shelves filled with drugs, much like an 
apothecary’s shop ; behind the counter two Sisters, with their sleeves 
tucked up, were busy weighing and compounding medicines, with 
such a delicacy, neatness, a exactitude as women use in thes 
matters. On the outside of this counter, seated on benches or stand. 
ing, were a number of sick and infirm, pale, dirty, ragged patients; 
and among them moved two other Sisters, speaking to each ind- 
vidually in a low gentle voice, and with a quiet authority of manner, 
that in itself had something tranquillising. A physician and surgeo®, 
appointed by the Government, visited this hospital, and were resorted 
to in cases of difficulty or where operations were necessary. Here 
was another instance in which men and women worked together 
harmoniously and efficiently. Howard, in describing the princips! 
hospital at Lyons, which he praises for its excellent and kindly 
management, as being so clean and so quiet,” tells us that, at that 
time (1776), he found it attended by nine physicians and surgeo 
and managed by twelve Sisters of Charity. ‘ There were Sisters 
who made up, as well as administered, all the medicine prescribed ; 
for which purpose there was a laboratory and apotheeary’s shop, ” 
neatest and most elegantly fitted up that can be conceived. 

Louise de Marillac—better known as Madame Legras, whe 
a widow in the prime of life, could find, like Angela da Brescia, * 
better refuge from sorrow than in active duties, undertaken 


n le ft 


> <i : “ie vee Ta was 

the love of God.” She desired to join the Hospitalieres, ee 
met at the outset by difficulties, and even horrors, which - , 
¥ poe ot! 


extinguished a Jess ardent vocation, a less determined will. 
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herself to remedy the evils, instead of shrinking from them. She 
was assisted and encouraged in her good work by a man endued with 
great ability and piety, enthusiasm equal, and moral influence even 
superior, to her own. ‘This was the famous Vincent de Paul, who 
had been oceupied for years with a scheme to reform thoroughly the 
prisons and the hospitals of France. In Madame Legras he found 
, most efficient coadjutor. Withher charitable impulses and re- 
ligious enthusiasm, she united qualities not always, not often, found 
in union with them: a calm and patient temperament, and that ad- 
ministrative faculty, indispensable in those who are called to such 
privileged work. She was particularly distnguished by a power of 
selecting and preparing the instruments, and combining the means, 
through whicn she was to carry out her admirable purpose. With 
Vincent de Paul and Madame Legras was associated another 
person, Madame Goussaut, who besieged the Archbishop of 
Paris till what was refused to reason was granted to importunity, 
and they were permitted to introduce various improvements into the 
administration of the hospitals. Vincent de Paul and Louise Legras 
succeeded at last in constituting, not on a new, but on a renovated 
basis, the order of Hospitaliéres, since known as the Sisterhood of 
Charity. A lower class of sisters were trained to act under the 
direction of the more intelligent and educated women. Within 
twenty years this new community hadtwo hundred houses and 
hospitals; in a few years more it had spread over all Europe. 
Madame Legras died in 1660, Already before her death the women 
— and trained under her instructions, and under the direction 
of Vincent de Paul (and here we have another instance of the suc- 
cessful communion of labour), had proved their efficiency on some 
extraordinary occasions. In the campaigns of 1652 and 1658 they 
were sent to the field of battle, in groups of two and four together, 
to assist the wounded. ‘They were invited into the besieged towns 
to take charge of the military hospitals. They were particularly 
conspicuous at the siege of Dunkirk, and in the military hospitals 
established by Anne of Austria at Fontainebleau. When dixpilene 
broke out in Poland in 1672, they were sent to direct the hospitals 
at W arsaw, and to take charge of tne orphans, and were thus in- 
troduced into Eastern Europe; and, stranger than all! they were 
ven sent to the prison-infirmaries where the branded forgats and 
re seagetenc cursing and writhing in their fetters. This 
‘ile ae ~ a of Charity which may startle the refined, or 
rege — or arma in the nineteenth century. It is 
inet has beer B — ly known in this country that the same experi- 
ver or che tried, and with success, in the prisons of Pied- 
fihdtineds . t “ Sisters were first employed to nurse the wretched 
during St orig ling with disease and despair ; afterwards, and 
eto escence, to read to them, to teach them to read and to 
probably some cases to sing. The hardest of these wretches had 
called, cy at ne of aimother’s voice and look thus re- 
lee bogs ; at least feel gratitude for Cp ers! from a purer, 
, enone d Fi clement of reformation, might almost = 
efficient ss this use of the feminine influence has been foun: 
Where all other means had failed. 
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In my former lecture I mentioned several of the most famous 
these hospitals: during my last visit to Paris I visited an hos 
which Thad not before seen,—the hospital Laborrissiére, which. 4: 
peared to me a model of all that a civil hospital ought to be, eles: 


ree 


IPA, 
airy, light, and lofty, above all, cheerful. [ should observe tha 
generally in the hospitals served by Sisters of Charity, there is over 
un air of cheerfulness caused by their own sweetness of temper and 
voluntary devotion to their work. At the time that [ visited this 
hospital it contained 612 patients, 300 men and 312 women, in two 
ranges of building divided by avery pretty garden. The who 
interior management is entrusted to twenty-five trained Sisters of 
the same Order as those who serve the Hotel-Dieu. There ar 
besides about forty servants, men and women,—men to do the roug! 
work, and male nurses to assist in the men’s wards under the Super. 
intendence of the Sisters. There are three physicians and tw 
surgeons In constant attendance, a steward or comptroller of ace 
counts, and other office:s. To complete this picture, I] must add 
that the hospital Laborrissiére was founded by a lady, arich heiress, 
a married woman too, whose husband, after her death carried out 
her intentions to the utmost with zeal and fidelity. She had the 
assistance of the best architects in France to plan her building: me- 
dical and scientific men had aided her with their counsels. What the 
feminine instinct of compassion had conceived was by the manly 
intellect planned and ordered, and again by female aid administered, 
In all its arrangements this hospital appeared to ine a perfect ex. 
ample of the combined working of men and women. | | 

In contrast with this splendid foundation, I will mention another 
not less admirable in its way. 

When I was at Vienna, I saw a small hospital belonging to th 
Sisters of Charity there. ‘The beginning had been very modest, two 
of the Sisters having settled in a small old house. Several of the 
adjoining buildings were added one after the other, connected by 
wooden corridors: the only new part which had any appearance o! 
being adapted to its purpose was the infirmary, in which were f ! 
two patients, twenty-six men and twenty-six women, besides nine beds 
for cholera. There were fifty Sisters, of whom one-halt were em: 
ployed in the house, and the other half were going their rounds 
amongst the poor, or nursing the sick in private houses. Phere was 
a nursery for infants, whose mothers were at work ; a day schoo! - 
one hundred and fifty girls, in which only knitting and sewing Wem 
taught ; all clean, orderly, and, above all, cheerful. There was & 
dispensary, where two of the Sisters were employed in making &? 
prescriptions, homeopathic and allopathic. There was 4 oe 
kitchen, where three of the Sisters with two assistants were cve eo 
There were two priests and two physicians. So that, in fact, Unis 
this roof we had the elements on a small scale of an English were 
house ; but very different was the spirit which animated it. 

Before I leave Piedmont, I must mention two more 
hecause of the contrast they afford, which will aptl) illustrat: 
principle | am endeavouring to advocate. sunihs 
The hosp tal of St. John at Vercelli, which I had the oppor 


fty- 


hospitas, 
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Fuspecting minute ly, left a strong Lpression on my mind, At the 
cue L visited it, It contained nearly 400 patients. Phere was be- 
jues, iv ab adjacent building, a school and hospital for poor chil- 
ven The whole interior economy cf these two hospitals was under 
de wanagement of eighteen women, with a staff of assistants both 
wae and female. The superior, a very handsome, intelligent wo- 
wan, bad been trained at Paris, and had presided over this provincial 
hospital for eleven years, There Was the same cheerfulness w hich I 
wave had occasion to remark in all institutions where the religious 
sod feminine elements were allowed to influence the material admin. 
siratiun; and everything was exquisitely clean, airy, and comfortable. 
In this instance the dispensary (Pharmacie) was managed by apo- 
thecaties, and not by the women. 

Now, in coatrast with this hospital I will deseribe a famous 

spital at Turin, It is a recent building, with all the latest 
unprovements, and considered, in respect to fitness for its pur- 
post, us a chef-d@uvre of architecture. The contrivances and 
waterial appllanees for the sick aud convalescent: were exhibited 
w me as the wonder and boast of the city: certainly they 
were must ingenious. The management was in the hands of a 
committee of yentlemen ; under them a numerous staff of priests and 
physicians. ‘I'wo or three female servants of the lowest class were 
sweeping and cleaning. In the convalescent wards 1 saw a great 
deal of eard-playing. All was formal, cold, clean, and silent ; no 
cheerful, kindly faces, no soft low voices, no light active figures were 
hovering round. I left the place with a melancholy feeling, shared 
as 1 found by those who were with me. One of them, an accom- 
plished physician, felt and candidly acknowledged the want of female 
influence here. 

Vue of the directors of the great military hospital at Turin told 
me that he regarded it as one of the best deeds of his life, that he 
had recommended, and carried through, the employment of the 
Sisters of Charity in this institution. Before the introduction of 
these ladies, the sick soldiers had been nursed by orderlies sent from 
the neighbouring barracks—men chosen because they were unfit for 
“ther work, ‘The most rigid discipline was necessary to keep them 
. order; and the dirt, neglect, and general immorality were fright- 
ful, Any change was, however, resisted by the military and medical 
authorities, till the invasion of the cholera; then the orderlies became, 
— of them, useless, distracted, and almost paralysed with terror. 
voine devoted Sisters of Charity were introduced in a moment of 
perplexity and panic; thea all went well—propriety, cleanliness, and 
‘oluturt prevailed. «No day passes,” said my informant, ‘that I 
4 hot bless God for the change which L was the humble instrument 
Taccumplishing in this place {” 

" Very sunilar was the information T received relative to the naval 
By at Genoa; but L had not the opportunity of visiting it. 

Another excelle ory Te at of container 
When 1 visited it tates pardagd ; can vive te ne ani 
Wollen, ing W wd 1 ie , ie ne d fi ick children 
aad two wards c peta vesides, a separate ward Jor he bedridd a 
and helpless Us containing about sixty ¥ incurables —the " sit ( i” 

€88 poor, of the same class which find refuge in our work- 
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houses. The whole of this large establishment was un 
ment of twenty-two religious women, with a stat¥ of 
assistants, men and women, and a large number of medic al men and 
students. All was clean, and neat, and cheerful. I was particularly 
struck by the neatness with which the food was served: ; men brought 
it up in large trays, but the ladies themselves distributed jt. Some 

friends of the poor sick were near the beds. I remem). r being 
touched by the sight of a little dog which, with its fore- “paws restiy 

on the bed and a pathetic wistful expr ession in its droo; ping face 
kept its eyes steadfastly fixed on the sick man; a girl was kneeling y 


ler the man 


about forty. hv, 


beside him, to whom one of the Sisters was speaking words of co 
fort.* 

In this hospital and others I have found an excellent arrangement 
for the night-watch : it was a large sentry-box of an octagon sha; 
looking each way, the upper part all of glass, but furnished 
curtains: and on a kind of dresser or table were arranged writine 
materials, all kinds of medicine and restoratives which might be re- 
quired in haste, and a supply of linen, napkins, &c. Here two 
Sisters watched all night long; here the accounts were k: ‘pt and the 
private business of the wards c arried on in the daytime >a certain 
degree of privacy was thus secured for the ladies on duty when neces- 

sary. The Supe rior, whom we should call the matron, was an 
elde rly woman, wearing the same simple convenient religious dress 
as the others, and only recognised by the large bunch of keys at her 
girdle. 

The Marchese A— —, one of the governors of the Hospice de 
Maternité, described to me in terms of horror the state in which bh 





’ 


* Go into yon spacious hospital, provided with all that wealth, ar 
skill, and knowledge can combine to heal or to ameliorate bodily cutter 
ing: see the floors how clean, the linen how spotless, the bey Is how 
comfortable ! the most celebrated of our surgeons and physicians are in 
attendance ; students trom every part of England crowd thither ;—1t) 
one of the best of our medical schools. Let us approach a bed ;—it ts 4 
poor pale girl, dying of a slow decline; she has been stretched there tor 
eleven months ; the chaplain duly visits her once or twice a week 11 
her turn, for he has about five hundred other human souls to attend to 
The physician, as he goes his rounds, pats her on the head 5 asks her, 1 
a tone of unusual pity, the usual questions; then, perhaps, turns a 
or three students who follow hm, and almost aloud expresses his lagen 
to find her still alive. The nurse duly administers the prescription, © 
on pain of dismissal sees that every want is attended to. Is nothing x 
needed? Is anything else supp lied? A melancholy religions an , 
perhaps: but for the spontaneous action of mind upon mind, —tor ten id 
human, sympathising love,—for help to the sinking spirit, —Ww! ™ co 
they? It is no answer to appeal to individual cases ; to cite one pei 
hospitals, in which thoughttul and kindly women of the higher « . 
have been permitted to visit ;—in which the superior intellect anes 
ministrative faculties of the matron for the time being have my - 
unproving influence. These are the exceptions ; and until larger, pcp 
principles of action are generally recognised, they will eg ‘ 
accidental exceptions to the prevalence of a narrow-minded m - 
system.—See Sisters of Charity. Preface, p. \ 
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und the establishment when under the management of a board 


had to ; ; 
f governors who employed hired matrons and nurses. At last, in 
lespait', he sent for some trained Sisters, ten of whom, with a Su- 


erior, now directed the whole in that spirit of order, cheerfulness, 
snd unremitting attention, which belongs to them, The Marchese 
articularly dwelt on their economy. “ We cannot,” said he, “ give 
them unlimited means (des fonds a discretion), for these good ladies 
think that all should go to the poor ; but if we allow them a fixed 
am, we find they can do more with that sum then we could 
have believed possible, and they never go beyond it: they are ad- 
wirable accountants and economists.” 

| could relate much more of what I have seen in hospitals at home 
and abroad: but this Lecture is intended to be suggestive only, and 
for this purpose I have said enough. Yet, before I pass on to another 
part of my subject, I must be allowed to make one or two observa- 
tiuns on the testimony before me relative to the moral and medical 
eficiency of the lady-nurses sent to the Kast. 

In the midst of many differences of opinion, in one thing all are 
agreed: all to whom I have spoken, without one exception, bear 
witness to the salutary influence exercised by the lady-nurses over 
the men, and the submission and gratitude of the patients. In the 
most violent attacks of fever and delirium, when the orderlies could 
not hold them down in their beds, the mere presence of one of these 
adies, instead of being exciting, had the effect of instantly calming 
the spirits and subduing the most refractory. It is allowed also that 
these ladies had the power to repress swearing and bad and coarse 
language ; to prevent the smuggling of brandy and raka into the 
wards ; to open the hearts of the sullen and desperate to contrition 
and responsive kindness. The facts are recorded, and remain un- 
contradicted ; but the natural inference to be drawn from them does 
not seem to have struck our medical men. 

W ith regard to the feeling between the nurses and the patients, 
ne isa page of testimony which can hardly be read without emo- 
ion, 

“We have attended many hundreds of the sick in the British 
army, suffering under every form of disease—the weary, wasting, 
‘ow typhus fever or dysentery ; or the agonies of the frost bite ; and 
‘ey were surrounded by every accumulation of misery. For the 
‘evered lips there was no cooling drink, for the sinking frame no 
‘trengthening food, for the wounded limb no soft pillow, for many 
hag ‘ help ; but never did we hear a we — 
aes. in 10se privilege it was to nurse them — only 
a A — respectful gratitude, patience, and ~_ meat 
- seeds —— arate for those who ministered. Even “ ee - 

She adds 2, ying _ they would look up in our ee om e. 
talte one ling er place, with deep natural feeling, t was fe 

ie Hem die one after another ; we learned to love them so! 
restisiag cen heen she says, “ under the hospital ome at — 
and make vo : ica orders and cruelty to patients woul fill pages, 

you shudder.” « More of evil language was heard in one 
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hour in a Lendon hospital than met my ears during months | , 
military one.” 

The drawbacks in regard fo our volunteer ladh 3, Were not want 
of sense nor want of zeal, but the want of robust hy alth, experienc; 
and sufficient training 

The experiment of a staff of the volunteer Ja Ivenurses from St 
John's House,* with paid and trained nurses under their orders, has 
lately been made in King's College Hospital. DT think 1 may savy that 
it has so far succeeded. T have the testimony of one of the gentlemen 
filling a high official situation at the hospital, ‘and who was at. first 
opposed to the introduction of these ladies, or at least most doubtty 


of their suecess,) that they have up to this time suceeededs t! 
strony prejudices have been overcome, that there 9 is been a pure 
fying and harmonising influence at work since thei arriy i TI 


testimony borne by the ladies themselves to the court: sv of the mi 
dical men and the students, and the entire harmo ny with which the 
now work together, struck me even more, . 

The same conquest was obtained by the volunteer Jadies in 
Kast. One of them says, ‘So misrepresente ‘d were the army-sur 
geons that the Sisters and Ladies feared them more than any other 
horrors.” ‘ We were told to expect rebuff, discouragement, even 
insult. We never during this whole year experienced any oth 
than assistance, encouragement, ge ntlem: ny tr eatment, and, raf 
many, the most oneal il kindness.” Of course there were some ex- 
ceptions, but this was to be expected; and in reference to th 
principle for which T am now pleading, “ the communion of labour,” 
I consider this testimony very satisfactory. 


So far for the effects of woman’s work in the Hospital, | 
let us now see what she has done in the Gaol and in the | 
Asylum — 


A prison governed chiefly by women—and the women as we Il as i 
the men who directed it responsib ile only to the Government, a! 
not mere ‘ly subordinate like the female office ‘rs in our } rysons—Was a 
singular spectac ‘le; and | hope it will be distinctly understood that | 
in describing what I have seen, it is not with any idea that the . 
arrangements could be, or ought to be, eract/y imitated among Us. ( 
I only suggest the facts as illustrative of the principle 1 advocate, \ 
and as worthy of the consideration of humane and philosop rhic u 
thinkers. v 

This prison at Neudorf isan experiment which as yet has only had 
a three years’ tri: il, but it has so compete ly succee ‘ded up fo thts F 
time that thev are pre} aring to organise eleve n other # isons on tl i 
same plan. From a conversation [ had with one of the Government t! 
officers, [T could understand that the economy of the adininistrat n 
is a strong recommend: ition, as well as the mor al success. Its orig! Pe 


is worth mentioning. It began by the efforts made by two human t 
mm” 1) SeX 
ladie s to finda refuge for those Ww vretched creatures of thei wh 





ter P 


fe hl . . . . ‘ ‘ . _ = Faatr 
lhe training institution for nurses, in Queen Square, West 
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r undergoing their term of punishment, Were Cast out of 
the prisons. These ladies, not finding at hand any persons prepared 
to carry out their views, sent to Irance tor two women of a religious 
der which was founded for the reformation of lost and depraved 
women; and two of the Sisters were sent from Angers accordingly 
After a while this small institntion attracted the notice of the 
Government. It was taken in hand officially, enlarged, and organised 
8 a prison as well as a penitentiary ; the original plan being strictly 
adhered to, and the same management retained. 

At tbe time that I visited it, this prison consisted of several dif. 
ferent buildings and a large garden enclosed by high walls. ‘The 
inmates were divided into three classes completely separated. ‘The 
first were the criminals, the most desperate characters, brought 
there from the prisons at Vienna, and the very refuse of those 
prisons. They had been brought there six or eight at a time, fettered 
hand and foot, and guarded by soldiers and policemen. 

The second class, drafted from the first, were called the penitents ; 
hey were allowed to assist in the house, to cook, and to wash, and 
o work in the garden, which last was a great boon. There were 
more than fifty of this class. 

The third class were the voluntaries, those who, when their term 
of punishment and penitence had expired, preferred remaining in the 
house, and were allowed to doso. They were employed in work of 
which a part of the profit was retained for their benefit. There 
were about twelve or fourteen of this class. The whole number of 
criminals then in the prison exceeded 200, and they expected more 
the next day. 

To manage these unhappy, disordered, perverted creatures, there 
were twelve women, assisted by three chaplains, a surgeon, and a 
physician: none of the men resided in the house, but visited it every 
day, The soldiers and police officers, who had been sent in the first 
ustanee as guards and Jailors, had been dismissed. The dignity, 
good sense, patience, and tenderness of this female board of manage- 
went were extraordinary. The ventilation and the cleanliness were 
pertect ; while the food, beds, and furniture were of the very coarsest 
kind, The medical supervision was important, where there was as 
much disease—of frightful, physical disease—as there was of moral 
disease, crime, and misery. There was a surgeon and physician, who 
visited daily. There was a dispensary, under the care of two Sisters 
— a > _ nurses and apothecaries, One of these was busy 
oe ae yt le — went round with me, She was a little, active 
Pe ¢ more t ian two or three and thirty, with a most cheerful 

a bright, kind, dark eyes. She had becn two years in the 
spe had previously received a careful training of five years— 
ot years in the general duties of her vocation, and two years of 
f +n ae She spoke with great intelligence of the aie eerste 
treatme al temperament, requiring a different medical and mora 
‘atment, 

I he Sister 


who, atte 


¢ 
‘ 
; 
‘ 


: Who superintended the care of the criminals was the 
— I saw, and she was bright looking also. The Superior, who 
presided over the whole establishment, had a serious look, and a 
pe Care-worn, but perfectly umld and dignified face. 
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The difference between the countenances of those criminal wie 
had lately arrived, and those who had been adinitted into the clam of 
penitents, was extraordinary. The first were either Stupid, | 
and vacant, or absolutely frightful from the predominat 
propensities. The latter were at least humanised. 

When I expressed my astonishment that so small a number of 
women could manage such aset of wild creatures, the answer wae. 
*‘ If we want assistance we shall have it; but it is as easy with opr 
system to manaye two hundred or three hundred as one |hundred » 
fifty.” She then added devoutly, * The power is not in ourselyos, jy 
is granted from above.” It was plain that she had the most perfect 
faith in that power, and in the text which declared al! things possib! 
to faith 

We must bear in mind that here men and women were acting 
together; that in all the regulations, religions and sanitary. there 
was mutual aid, mutual respect, an interchange of experi nee , but 
the women were subordinate only to the chief civil and ecclesiastiea! 
authority ; the internal administration rested with them, 

When I was at Turin, I visited an institution for the redemption 
of “ unfortunate girls,” (as they call themselves, poor creatures | 
which appeared to me peculiarly successful. I did not consider it 
perfect, nor could all its details be innitated here. Yet some of the 
natural principles, reeognised and carried out, appeared to me most 
important. It seemed to have achieved for female vietims and delin- 
quents what Mettrai has done for those of the other sex. 

This institution (called at Turin @ Refugio, the Refuge) was 
founded nearly thirty years ago by a “ good Christian,” whose name 
was not given to me, but who still lives, a very old man. When his 
means were exhausted he had recourse to the Marquise de Barol, 
who has from that time devoted her life, and the greater part of her 
possessions, to the objects of this institution. 

In the Memoirs of Mrs. Fry there may be found a letter which 
Madame de Barol addressed to her on the subject of this institution 
and its objects, when it had existed for three or four years only. 
The letter is dated 1829, and is very interesting. Madame de Barol 
told me candidly, in 1855, that in the commencement she had made 
mistakes ; she had been too severe. It had required twenty years ot 
reflection, experience, and the most able assistance, to work out her 
purposes, 

The institution began on asmall scale with few inmates ; If now 
covers a large space of ground, and several ranges of buildings for 
various departments, all connected, and yet most carefully separated. 
There are several distinct gardens enclosed by these buildings, and 
the green trees and flowers give an appearance of cheerfulness to the 
whole. 

There is, first, a refuge for casual and extreme © retchedness. A 
certificate from a priest or a physician is required, but often dis~ 
pensed with. IT saw a child brought into this place by tts prec. 
and despairing mother—a child about ten years old and in a feartul 
tate, There was no certificate in this case, but the wretehed litte 
creature was taken in at once. There is an infirmary admirabiy 
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managed by a good physician and two medical Sisters of a religious 
order. There are also convalescent wards. These parts of the 
building are kept separate, and the inmates carefully classed, all the 
unger patients being in a separate ward. 

In the penitentiary and schools, forming the second department, 
the voung girls and children are kept distinct from the elder ones, 
and those who had lately entered from the others. I saw about 
twenty girls under the age of fifteen, but only a few together in one 
room. Only a few were tolerably handsome ; many looked intelligent 
and kindly. In one of these rooms I found a tame trush hopping 
about, and I remember a girl with a soft face crumbling some bread 
for it, saved frem her dinner. Reading, writing, plain work, and 
embroidery are taught, also cooking, and other domestic work. A 
certain number assisted by rotation in the large, lightsome kitchens 
and the general service of the house, but not till they had been there 
some months, and had received badges for good conduct. There are 
three gradations of these badges ye earned by various terms 
of probation. It was quite clear to me that these badges were worn 
with pleasure: whenever I fixed my eyes upon the little bits of red 
or blue ribbon, attached to the dress, and smiled approbation, I was 
met by a responsive smile—sometimes by a deep modest blush. The 
third and highest order of merit, which was a certificate of good 
conduct and steady industry during three years at least, conferred 
the privilege uf entering an order destined to nurse the sick in the 
infirmary, or entrusted to keep order in the small classes. They had 
also astill higher privilege. And now I come toa part of the institution 
which excited my strongest sympathy and admiration. Appended to 
it is an infant hospital for the children of the very lowest orders— 
children born diseased or deformed, or maimed by accidents,— 
epileptic, or crippled. In this hospital were thirty-two poor suffering 
infants, carefully tended by such of the penitents as had earned this 
privilege. On a rainy day I found these poor little things taking 
their daily exercise in a long airy corridor, Over the clean shining 
floor was spread temporarily a piece of coarse grey drugget that 
their feet might not slip; and so they were led along, creeping, craw]l- 
ing, or trying to walk or run, with bandaged heads and limbs—care- 
fully and tenderly helped and watched by the nurses, who were them- 
‘elves under the supervision of one of the religious Sisters already 
mentioned. 

There is a good dispensary, well supplied with common medicines, 
and served by a well instructed Sister of Charity, with the help of 
one of the inmates whom she had trained. 

Any inmate is free to leave the Refuge whenever she pleases, and 
may be received a second time, but not a third time. 

1 was told that when these girls leave the institution, after a pro- 
bation of three or four years, there is no difficulty in finding them 
good places, as servants, cooks, washerwomen, and even nurses ; but 
all do not leave it. Those who, after a residence of six years, pre- 
9A to remain, might do so: they were devoted to a religious and 
0rlous life, and lived ina part of the buildihg which had a sort of 
“onventual sanctity and seclusion. They are styled © les Magdeleines” 
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Magdalens). IT saw sixteen of such, and T had the on: 
bserving them. They were all superior in countenance and r 
sation, and belonged apparently to a better class. They we 

rse to re-entering the world, had been disgusted and humiligred 
L. their bitter experience of vice, and disliked or were “untitted 4 
ervile occupations. ‘They hada manufactory of artiticial flowers, 
were skilful embroiderers and needlewomen, and supported ther 


pity or dependent on charity ; they had becom: objects of resp t 
ind more than respect, of revere nee, One ot them whoa } ad ata t 
for music, Madame de Barol had caused to bye pro} { rly 1} Structed 
she was the organist of the chapel and the music mistress: she bad 
taught several of her companions to sing. A’ piano stood in ¢] 
centre of the room, and they execute d a little concert for us: ever 
ne WAS done easily and cule tly, W ithout effort or display, Whe nl 
wked in the faces of these young women—the eld st was not} 
han thirty—so serene, so healthful, ana in some Instat ‘ES » dice 
nified, | found it dificult to reeall the depth of misery, degradatio 
and disease out of which they had risen. 

The whole namber of inmates was about 140 without reckoning 
the thirty-two sick children. Madame de Barol said that this infant 
hospital was a most efficient means of thorough reform ; it called 
out what was best in the disposition ofthe penitents, and was indeed 
fest of the character and temper. 


selves by the produce of their work. They were no longer oh) 
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Here are results which should bring reflection to the minds 
of our Trish Poor Law Guardians and Prison Boards, who 
declare that the Church is in danger, if one of the q 
gentle, pious Sisters is admitted within the walls of the Poor 
Hlouse or of the Gaol, Here are results to show what the 
Communion of Labor can do when woman’s best nature, 
combining with man’s best, they beeome what God intended 


them, ‘the supplement to each other.”  Soeciefy may simie at 


? 


these results, it may ery out, as it eried out, and sneer, aud 
with damning insinuations mect the brave offer of Miss Niglit- 
ingale to face disease and death, and all discomfort ; and yet in 
reforming our Eastern Hospitals, a woman did the work, anid 
succeeded, where the “hard. headed Scotch surgeons,” and all 
the stuf, routimsh, priggish, full and assistant surgeons, failed 
though backed by the rough hospital orderhes, and th 


, . 1) ] mil 
drunken | irples, called nurses, who raved, blasphemed, oe 

. } Ls » life 
were obscene, around the writhing hero who struggled for lle 
amongst these fiends, or closed his eyes amid scenes and 


sounds which exceeded all that is recorded in {loward’s [raza 
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we nol suited to a Protestant. state, whiere freedom of 
vidual action in its fall development is the very soul of the 


religion. But is this true? Ts Muss Nightingale’s success a 
tion > Ts Mary Carpenter's triumph a fable? Is the St. 
James's Back Ragged School at Bristol a folly? Is Mrs. 


Sawyer’s ; Home for Hopeful Discharged Female Prisoners a 
uth These are all Protestant Institutions ; in each thie 
individ al will of the promoters, or helpers, was developed, 
vid all the chief agents are English. 

We trust, however, none will contend that charity is limited 
by cou! wis ional as to its being confined by religion, let Mrs. 


Jameson answer ; 


Iam no friend to nunneries. I do not like even the idea of Pro. 
testant nunneries, which L have heard discussed and warmly advocated, 
| conceive that any large number of women shut up together in one 
locality, with no occupation connecting them actively and benevolently 
with the world of hum: anity outside, with all their interests centre al 
within their walls, would not mend each other, and that such an 
atmosphere could not be perfectly healthy, spiritually, morally, or 
physically. ‘There would necessarily ensue, in lighter characters, 
frivolity, idleness, and sick disordered fancies ; and in superior 
minds, ascetic pride, gloom, and impatience, But it is very different 
with the active orders, and I should certainly like to see amongst Us 
some institutions which, if not exactly like them, should 1 sup ply their 
plac e. 

In speaking on the subject with intelligent and experienced men 
and women, I have generally met with the strongest sympathy ; but 
sometimes also with the vague, swee ping objec tion, that suc +h com- 
munities are quite contr ary to the spirit of the Re formed Church, 
and among Protestants quite impracticable. ‘The worse for us, if it 
were true; but is it true ? 

The expe riment Aas been tried, an atte mpt has been made, to found 
sich an institution in a Protestant community, though not in this 
country; ithas not yet stood the test of centuries, but let us see 
what has been done within a period of thirty years 

At Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, a small town near Dusseldorf, 
manufactory had been establishe d during the last war, in which the 
workinen employed were almost all Protest: ints. In 1822 the manu- 

tacturer bee; aond ‘hank upt, and the workinen were reduced to poverty. 
Their pastor, Mr. Flicdner, thena very young man, travelled through 
Holland and England to eollee t from sympath ‘ising friends the neces- 
sary eee fo support a chureh in his small parish. In this, we are 

» he fully sueceeded, and, it is added, ‘this was the putt 

nat ot the result of his Journey.” While in England he became 
acquainte d with Mrs. F ry. It was the meeting of two most con- 
K “ il minds, and his attention was at once turned to the objects 
a ich then oce upied her. Ou his return home he originated at 
Idorf the first. wiety in Germany for the improvement of 
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prison discipline. Experience in prisons pointed out to him somo 
ways of doing good which came within his then small means, He 
had been struck with compassion for the desolate condition of women 
who,when discharged from prison, already depraved by bad habits and 
without the means of subsistence, “are in a manner forced back into 
crime.” With one female criminal, and one voluntary assistant, he 
founded his penitentiary in a little summer-house in his garden. 
This was in 1833. In the following year he met with a second 


volunteer assistant, and collected together nine more penitents, of 


whom eight had been more than once in prison. This part of the 
institution, memorable as the first beginning of an establishment, 
which has since extended to so many and various branches, has 
always been kept entirely separate from the rest. A general hospital, 
alunatic asylum, an orphan asylum, aninfant school, became so 
many seminaries for training hospital nurses, teachers (7. ¢. instruct. 
ing sisters), and visitors of the poor (called parish deaconesses 
On these I do not dwell at present, for we must confine ourselves to 
the theme in hand. It isthe hospital at Kaiserswerth which con. 
stitutes the most important part of the establishment, and is lik ly 
to be the most extensive and permanent in its effects. 

In 1836 Mr Fliedner established his hospital in the deserted manu- 
factory. He had been led to think of it partly from the want of 
good nurses for the sick ; partly from regret, as he said himself, to 
see “how much good female power was wasted,” partly from a per- 
ception that the women who had voluntarily come forward to assist 
him required a larger sphere for the exercise of their faculties. He 
began, as usual, humbly enough—with one patient and one nurse. 
Within the first year the number of voluntary nurses was seven and 
the number of patients received and nursed was sixty, besides twenty. 
eight nursed at their own houses. The hospital contained ip 1854, 
120 beds, which were generally full, and more than 6,000 patients 
have been received since its commencement. 

But the chief purpose of this hospital is to serve as a training-school 
for nursing sisters. Every one who offers herself (and there 1s no 
want of offers) is taken on trial for six months, during which she 
must pay for her board and wears no distinctive dress. If she 
persists in her vocation and is accepted, she undergoes a further pro- 
bation (like the novitiate of the Roman Catholic Sisters) of from one 
to three years. She then puts on the hospital dress and is bearded 
and lodged gratis. ‘The male wards are served by men-nurses, o! 
whom there are five, who have been educated in the hospital and are 
under the authority of the Sisters. They sleep in the male wards 
and sit up in case ot need. Itis added that “the most fastidious 
could tind nothing to object to in the intercourse which takes place 
between patients, surgeon, and Sisters.” 

As no inducement is offered to these Protestant Sisters any 0 : 
than in the Catholic Orders, no prospect of pecuniary reward, of 
praise or reputation, nothing in short but the opportunity of wn 
for the sake of God and humanity, so, if this does not appear sBe 
cient for them, thev are dismissed. Atter they have been accepoe 
and made their profession, they receive yearly a small sum 10! 
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clothing, and nothing more ; they can receive no fee or reward from 
those they serve, but in age or illness the parent institution is bound 
to receive and provide for them. 

A certain number of these Sisters obtain a particular education to 
Gt them for parish visitors, The absolute necessity that women 
should be especially trained in order to make good and efficient parish 
visitors is apparent ; for it is wonderfully and often pathetically 
absurd to see with what a large stock of goodness and conscientious 
anxiety, and what a small stock of experience, knowledge, and 
wmpathy with their objects, some excellent women set off on their 
task as lady visitors of the poor, A number of the Sisters, trained 
properly, have been sent to distant towns and villages, at the request 
of clergymen and visiting societies. Others are occupied in nursing 
in private families, their services being repaid to the parent institu- 
too, Theexcellent Mr. Fliedner and his wife still conduct it, and 
receive their best reward, had they sought any, in the success of their 
undertaking. There are at present on the establishment 190 Sisters, 
of whom sixty-two are still probationers or learners. Of the Hospital 
Sisters, eighty are stationed in different hospitals in Germany ; five 
in London ; three at Constantinople (they are probably by this time 
at Scutari); five at Jerusalem ; two at Smyrna, and two at Pittsburg 
in the United States ;—making in all, ninety-seven women, properly 
trained and educated, and fully employed in their beneficent vocation 

Let me add, for it is a matter of interest at present, that Miss 
Florenee Nightingale went through a regular course of training at 
Kaiserswerth, before she took charge ef the Female Sanitarium in 
London, 

In imitation of Mr. Fliedner’s establishment, a similar institution 
for the training of Protestant nurses and teachers has been opened 
at Paris; another at Strasbourg; another at Berlin, ynder the 
especial protection of the Queen of Prussia, and under the direction 
of the Baroness Rantzau, who had previously gone through a com- 
plete course of instruction and experience at Kaiserswerth. ‘The 
number of nursing sisters in the Berlin hospital is twenty-eight, and 
there are twelve probationers. A similar establishment was founded 
at Dresden by the late excellent and amiable Countess Alfred 
Hobenthal (née Princess Biron), in which twenty-one women are 
under a course of instruction. There are besides ‘ten other institu- 
Hous, which I find described as existing in different localities, but all 
‘ianating from the same origin, and containing altogether not less 
oa pag members, So that it seems no longer a question as to 

et, iN Protestant communities, a number of women can be pro- 
perly trained and organised for purposes of social benefit, authorised 
ad end ” the Government, aided and directed by intelligent 
pei na me and sustained by public opinion, I consider that the 
ot aa een answered ; and I must repeat my strong conviction, 
ag ommunion of labour and of love as I have endeavoured 
ey non a thing of country, creed, or custom, but is rn 
wy? a our being ;—in that selfsame law ee is _ 
bapriiness ana 1c wid that it is one of the main conditions of socia 
© and morals; and that the neglect of it in any country or 
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community strikes at the heart ofall that is best in men and wor 
increases thefaults of both and their ignorance of each other and tend 
consequently to the ultimate degradation and misery of all societs 

e < ad “ai . wy, 


There are two institutions in which woman's work js likely 
to find full employment; the Reformatory Schools, male anid 
female, and the Workhouse. Many years ago, Frederic ae 
advocated the adoption of a system by which women of zeal 
und piety could be permitted to devote their attention, to th 
prisoners in our Gaols; but it was considered, if it received 
attention at all, as impracticable. However, so many things 
considered impracticable fifteen years ago, are now considered 
absurdly common-place, that Mr, Hillhas, we presume, thought 
himself justified in again shocking those people who belie. 
anything novel, Zo ¢hem, as impracticable, for we find him 
thus expressing himself, in his account of Ins recent visit to 
Mettray, read at the Bristol meeting of the National Reforma. 
tory Union, held last August, and printed in 7Ze Law Amend. 

rent Journal, No, 22, p. 162:— 


To return to Mettray. If T may be allowed to suggest an im. 
provement in what is already excellent, T would urge an extended 
use of fernale influence. ‘To some extent th'!s most humanizing 
power Is even now called into requisition hy means of the kind 
Sisters of Charity, who take part in the proceedings ; but their 
exertions, though very valuable, are chietly confined to the sick; 
whereas, to carry into full operation that family principle which 
is the foundation of the system at Mettray, female influence 1s 
required for all, whether sick or well, and at all hours of the day. 

ven on grown-up men IT have knowa great and beneficial 
effeets to be wrought by a kind and intelligent matron of a prison ; 
and under good arrangements, such intluence—nature’s own pro- 
vision—should always be at hand; but for young boys, for thos 
who in more favoured circumstances would be under a kind mother's | 
root, With sisters as Companions and playmates, female counsel abd : 
\mpathy are doubly important. = : 

All who may have been sceptical as to the practicability of obtain- 
Ing the assistance of judicious and delicate-minded women in the ; 
management of headstrong and uneducated men wust, think, 
have had their doubts re moved by the noble spectacle which 


lately witnessed in our Military Hospitals in the East; but to an) ' 
who may be still uneonvineed [ would recommend a pt rusal of e ‘ 
evidence, on this subjec t, collected by Mrs. Jameson, and brougm I 
forward with the earnestness and ability for which she is so much dis: a 
tinguished, ; “a1 ‘ ‘ 

lo call Monsieur De Metz’s attention to this poimt will, 1 at 


cure, be sufficient to secure for it the fullest and mest candid cov 
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ejeration; for seldom have I meta man, himself possessed of so 
vide a knowledge and yet so ready and desirous to receive informa- 
von and advice from others. It is no doubt owing to this distin. 
wished characteristic, to his deep insight into human nature, and 
») his enthusiasm, perseverance, social rank, genuine eloquence, 
sod great kindness and courtesy, that his eminent success is in 


- 
reat part due, and that he has been able to draw around him such 


a body of assistants. 


These are Mr. Hill’s opinions now, and we believe few who 
know the question of Prison Discipline will deny that he is 
rvht, We believe that our Irish Directors of Convict Prisons, 
eeing the success of the Female Refuge for Exemplary Pri- 
soners, managed by the Sisters of Mercy, at Golden Bridge, are 
jesitous that their Prisons should be visited by these ladies, 
but it is amongst young girl and boy criminals we should look 
or their chiefest and most patent success. 

Upon this subject Mrs. Jameson has the following adinirable 
observations ;— 


If what I have said of the salutary effects of female influence in 
prisons carry any weight, yet more does it apply to the employment 
of superior women in the Reformatory schools for young criminals. 
Profligate boys, accustomed to see only the most coarse and depraved 
women (their own female relatives are in general examples of the 
worst class), would be especially touched and tamed by the mere 
presence of a better order of women. I observe that in the last 
report of the school at Mettrai, mention is made of the nine Sisters 
of Charity who are employed to superintend the kitchen and infir- 
mary; which last consists of a ward with about ten beds, and a 
corridor where the Sisters receive the out-patients; and to the 
constant watchfulness, medical skill, and gentle influence of these 
women much good is attributed. 

Mr, Hill, in his work on Crime, in speaking of the officials in the 
rlormatory prisons for boys, says expressly that some of these offi- 
cals ought to be women “ for the sake of female influence, and to 
ee action those family feelings, which Mr, Sidney Turner and 
heitioa”  T1 think of such vital importance in the process of re- 
ey ated ieeagy precisely the principle for which I am pleading, 
“organising the new reformatory institutions it might be advan. 
mSeOUSTY Kept in view, 
oan ese be remeinly red,” adds Mr. Hill, “‘ that up to the time 
evunse! se anacenie a criminal has often had no one to give him 
ater vat, raga ho virtuous parent or kind relative to fe el for 
er kine him aright, and that there is consequently in his case 
mas sedis rn perhaps first filled up by a kind prison officer. 7 his 
by the or the almost filial affection often shown, particularly 
‘ POUnger prisoners, towards a good governor, chaplain, or 
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matron.” What we have now to do is to enlarge the appl 
this principle. ; 

The extreme difficulty of finding masters at the best of all our ref r. 
matory schools, that at Redhill, was the subject discussed in a recent 
meeting of benevolent and intelligent men, interested in this institution 
1 happened to be present. I heard the qualifications for a master 
to be set over these unhappy little delinquents thus described :—He 
must have great tenderness and kindness of heart, great power of 
calling forth and sympathising with the least manifestations of good. 
ness or hopefulness ; quick perception of character ; great firmness, 
and judgment, and command of temper ; skill in some handicraft, as 
carpentering and gardening; a dignified or at least attractive 
presence, and good manners,—the personal qualities and appearance 
bhemg found of consequence to impress the boys with respect. Now 
it is just possible that all these rare and admirable qualities, some of 
which God has given in a larger degree to the woman and others to 
the man, might be found combined in one man: but such a man has 
not vet been met with, and many such would hardly be found for a 
stipend of 304 or 402 a year. Then, in this dilemma, instead of 
insisting on a combination of the paternal and the maternal qualifi- 
cations in one person, might it not be possible, by associating some 
well educated and well trained women in the administration of these 
schools, to produce the required inftluences—the tenderness, the 
sympathy, the superior manners, and refined deportment on one 
hand, and the firmness and energy, the manly government, and skill 
in handicrafts and gardening, on the other? — This solution was not 
proposed by any ene of the gentlemen who spoke ; it did not seem te 
occur to any one present; and yet is it not worth consideration? At 
all events I must express my conviction that, going on as they are 
now doing, without the combination of those intluences which ought 
to represent in such a community the maternal and sisterly, as well 
as the paternal and fraternal, relations of the home, their etforts wil 
be in vain: their admirable institution will fall to pieces seoner oF 
later, and people will attribute such a result to every possible cause 
except the real one. ; 

The reformatory schools for perverted and criminal girls present 
many more difficulties than those for boys. I do not know how it 
intended to meet these especial difficulties, nor what consideration 
has as yet been given to them, nor in whose hands the administration 
of these reformatory schools is to be placed ; for all I have as - 
heard upon the subject, and all the pamphlets and authorities I bave 
been able to consult, have reference principally to the treatment . 
delinquent boys, and very little mention is made of the poor oon 
children of the * perishiug and dangerous class” —(pertshing — 
gerous in every sense of these words they too snrely are-). ~ 
thing is most certain, that in their case the supervision of pure-mince™ 
humane, intelligent, and experienced men will be as necessary “a 
the feminine element in the reformatory schools for boys; and z 
similar reasons, medical knowledge will be required in — 
the moral and religious influences. | This has, I think, on™ 
little consideration, and it is one of great importance. 
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It is worth noticing that a proposal, made during this last session 

; parliament, ® to aid the female penitentiaries by a grant of public 
money, however small, and thus obtain from the Government the 
were recognition of the existence of such institutions and their ne- 
esity, fell to the ground ; even the usual deprecatory intimation 
hat it would be “ considered and brought forward next session,"— 
the common device by which troublesome propositions are stifled or 
buffed off,—was not here vouchsafed: the motion was received 
with absolute silence, and set aside by a few words from the speaker. 

[ean conceive that there might be many reasons for this reluctance 
») discuss such themes officially. It might not only offend the nice 
jecorum of our House of Commons ; it might perhaps awaken in 
wme generous and conscientious minds a keener touch of retros. 
pective pity, a more acute and self-reproachful pain. Let us, there- 
‘are, set the past aside; let us accept the excuse that a far lower 
vandard of feeling and opinion existed on this miserable subject 
sme years ago; and let us think with gratitude of the more hopeful 
present, of the wiser and better future which we may anticipate both 
for men and women. 

Aud since these female reformatories must eventually find their 
jlace among the public exigencies to be considered, one may ask, 
what makes the case of poor, depraved, delinquent girls far worse in 
itself, fur more difficult to deal with, far more hopeless altogether, 
than that of depraved delinquent boys? How is it, that, below the 
jowest class of men, there is a lower class of women, abased by the 
total loss of self-respect, and perverse from a sense of perpetual 
wrong? It is so, we are told; but why isit so? Does it arise from 
the greater delicacy of the organisation—from the perpetual outrage 
to the nature of the creature thus sacrificed? I cannot go into these 
questions at present. I must leave them to be considered and 
“ttled by such of our medical men and our clergy who may be— 
‘hat all of them ought to be—what our Saviour was on earth—mo- 
ralists and philosophers ; for these questions are of the deepest 
import, and must be settled sooner or later. Meantime it is allowed 
that the female reformatories now existing are utterly insignificant 
aud inadequate in comparison to the existing amount of evil and 
rg ; Itis allowed that they present peculiar and unmanageable 
d ‘culties, that they are not successful, even the best of them. You 
‘ar it said that a hundredfold of the money, the labour, expended 
n them ought not to be regarded as thrown away, if but one soul 
re of twenty were redeemed from perdition. All very proper and 
‘y plous. But how is it that in this case nineteen souls out of the 
My ave supposed to be consigned to a perdition past cure, past 
a? Pet helps The truth is, that it is not merely the peculiar 
cuties, hor the horror of corrupting influences, which interpose 
ilies success; it is the incredible rashness and almost ineredible 
SUSTAKES of those who ignorantly, but in perfect good faith and 
omplacency, undertake a task which requires all the aid of long 
"8, eXperience, and knowledge, combined with the impulses of 
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benevolence, the support of religious faith,—and, 1 will a 
uine vocation such as I have seen in some characters. 


a 

Readers who know little of Prisons, of Reformatories, or of Hos. 
pitals, are, through the squabbles of Poor Law Guardians, 
autocratic mandates of Commissioners, or the cases of assaylts 
brought against Workhouse authorities, somewhat better ac aC. 
qui ainted with what the virtuous and indign ant newspay pers ca 
the Bastiles of the Poor. We have heard it state d, On good aut] 
ity, that ninety per cent. of the girls brought up In one of ¢ 
ore ai Dublin Workhouses are prostitutes, and that it a $0, 
as lony as officers rude and brutal, and internal arrangements, are 
continued as at present. So it is in many cases in ie: land, | 
many cases in Treland. Virtue in rags side by side with vice 
in tatters. Brazen, bold-faced, sin-scarred women, beside the 
young girl who has been carefully if poorly reared. No hand 
to he », no voice to soothe, an iron reality of official, cold, 
unsympathizing duty, meeting the poor at every side, until the 
pauper fancies héeaelt a prisoner, and poverty hangs around 
him like a gaunt spectre, haunting his steps as the ‘shadow « 
his vietim dogs the hfe a the murderer. And yet ne 
houses sprang from a sense of religious duty, but we har 
diverted them from their original asaile of management, and 
where religion and kindness should stand mercifully beside 
those who, cuiltless of their own poverty, yet are struck down 
by the wise hand of God, or who are the evident causes of 
their own mise ry, we have placed around the inmates, official 
stolidity, drunken attend; ants, inefficient religious instruction, 
and too frequently vicious companions in misery. Let us take 
one passage from Mrs. Jameson, showing what our W orkhouses 
are :— 


{ 


gre: i! 


Then, as to the feminine element, I will describe it. In 4 
and well ordered workhouse, under conscientions managemen 
visited sixteen wards, in each ward from fifteen to. twenty-five sick, 
aged, bed-ridden, or, as in some cases, idle and helpless poor. ‘ 
each ward all the assistance given and all the supervision were in th 
hands of one nurse anda“ helper,” both chosen from among the pape 
women who were sup posed to be the least immoral and drunken. . 
ages of the nurses might be from sixty-five to eighty; the assistane 
were younger. I recollect see ing, in a provincial workhouse, a ¥a°¢ 
in which were ten old women all helpless and bed-rid len: to our 
them was a decrepit old woman of seventy, lean, and withe red, ai 
feeble ; and her assistant was a girl with one eye, avd scarcely a! 
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oo with the other. Ina ward where I found eight paralysed old 
omen, the nurse being equally aged, the helper was a girl who had 
the use of one hand, Only the other day I saw a pauper nurse 
4 sick ward who had a wooden leg. I remember no cheerful 
when the features and deportment were not debased by 
runkenness, or stupidity, or ill-humour, they were melancholy, or 
allen, or bloated, or harsh :—and these are the sisters of charity to 
sbom our sick poor are confided ! 

In one workhouse the nurses had a penny a week and extra beer: 
» another the allowance had been a shilling a month, but recently 
vithdrawn by the guardians from motives of economy. The matron 
wld me that while this allowance continued, she could exercise a 
ertain power over the nurses—she could stop their aliowance if they 
sj not behave well; now she has no hold on them! In another 
workhouse, | asked the matron to point out one whom she considered 
the best conducted and most efficient purse. She pointed to a crabbed, 
nergetic-looking old woman: ‘ She is active, and cleanly, and to be 
pended on so long as we can keep her from drink, But they all 


me back intoxicated, and have to be put to bed:"—put to bed 
ntoxicated in the wards they are set to rule over ! 
rhe patients often hate the nurses, and have not fear or respect 
‘ough to prevent them from returning their bad language and 
suse, Ofthe sort of attention paid to helpless creatures under their 
are you May perhaps form some idea. I know that in one work- 
suse a poor woman could get no help but by bribery: any little 
tra allowance of tea or sugar left by pitying friends went in this 
vanner, The friends and relations, themselves poor, who came to 
‘it some bed-ridden parent, or maimed husband, or idiotic child, 
renerally brought some trifle to bribe the nurses, and [ have heard 
' 4 nurse who made five shillings a week by thus fleecing the poor 
smates and their friends in pennies and sixpences. ‘Those who 
would hot pay this tax were neglected, and implored in vain to be 
turned in their beds. The matron knows that these things exist, 
Pp she has no power to prevent them; she exercises no moral au- 
: tity: she sees that the beds are clean, the floor daily scoured, 
“e food duly distributed ; what tyranny may be exercised in her 
ae by these old hags, her deputies, she has no means of 
' wa = Raa wretched creatures dare not complain, knowing 
sided oul e visited upon them. I will not now torture you by 
ress ription of what I know to have been inflicted and endured in 
en of pauperism,—the perpetual scolding, squabbling, 
ris ng. Neither peace, nor forbearance, nor mutual respect is 
i: iets oe nor gratitude. What perhaps has shocked me 
teature wha idence ber ene vnc oe prado te veoh t ee 
Teak to one > —. - : to = — sea 
wing answered in sin aoe ee ) Atay enance hac ‘ ‘ rere ; iT 
Wred and the well ¢ uninistakeable tone and language of the wi 
ell-born ; and this has happened to me, not once, but 
I never can understand why some discrimination 
shown, unless it be that not one of those employed is 
»tental or moral, to be entrusted with such a power of 
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discrimination. Jt is thought that no distinction ought to bo _ 


where the necessary condition of entrance— poverty—is common to 
all; that no more regard should be had in the workhouse to +b, 
causes and antecedents of poverty, than in a prison to the causes “i 
antecedents of crime, Then there is the rule, that this refuge fip 
the poor man ts to be made as distasteful to the poor man as possible, 
But cannot some means be used to exclude the undeserving? Wh, 
should this last home of the poor be not only distasteful but deter. 
lorating ? 

I should say, from what I have seen, that it is in the men’s wards 
of the workhouses, and vet more especially those of the hovs, that 
female supervision is required, and where Jady visitors would 
essential good, Will they venture there ? or will they think it “yery 
improper ?” 

I was lately ina workhouse ward containing twenty-two beds; 
twenty-one were filled with poor decrepit old women in the last 
stage of existence. ‘The nurse was, as usual, a coarse old hag. Ip 
the twenty-second bed was a young person of better habits, who had 
been an invalid, but was not helpless ; she was there because she had 
no home to goto. There was no shelf or drawer near her bed to 
place anything in; this was not allowed, lest spirits should be con. 
cealed : the book she was reading—anything she wished to keep for 
herself—was deposited in her bed or under it: nothing was don 
for comfort, and very little for decency. ‘The power of retiring for 
a little space from all these eyes and tongues was quite out of the 
question ; and so it was everywhere. A poor, decent, old woman, 
sinking into death, in a ward where there were twenty-five other 
inmates, wished to be read to; but there was no one to do this 
she thought she would try to bribe one of the others to read to her, 
by the offer of ‘‘a hap'orth of snuff;” but even this would not do 


ha 
Let us now see what woman’s work could do for thes 


earthly Purgatories for the good, and foreshadowings of He! 


for the bad. Mrs. Jameson writes :— 


I have not found in my limited travels any institutions exact 
similar to our workhouses, that is, charitable institutions supported 
by enforced contributions. There are, however, two institutions ® 
Turin which struck me as very remarkable, and which may be 4 
each in its way, to fulfil some of the purposes for which our wort 
houses were originally instituted. a 

One of these is a community of women called Rosines, from * 
name of their founder, Rosa Governo, who had been a ee 
It cannot be styled a religious community, in the usual sense, rn 
neither vows nor seclusion are required ; it is a working Jot ane 
company, with a strong interfusion of the religious element, #10" 
which I believe it could not have held together. Here | lowe 
wonderful to tell, nearly 400 women of all ages, from ees 
upwards, living together in a very extensive, clean, air) building , 
rather assemblage of buildings, for they had added one hi * 
another), maintaining themselves by their united labour, and 4, 
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og on a variety of occupations, as tailoring, embroidery (espec ially 
the embroidery of military accoutrements for the army ), weaving, 
pinning, shirt-making, lace making—everything, in short, in which 
female ingenuity could be employed. They have a large, well-kept 
varden; a school for the poor children of the neighbourhood ; an 
infirmary, including a ward for those whose age had exempted them 
feom work ; a capital dispensary, with a small medical library ; here 
| found one of the women preparing some medicines, and another 
tudving intently a French medical work. 
This female community is much respected in Turin, and has 
fourished for more than acentury. It is entirely self-supported, 
and the yearly revenue averages between 70,000 and 80,000 frances. 
[he women are ruled by asuperior, elected from among themselves, 
ind in their workrooms were divided into classes, or groups, each 
under direction of a monitress to keep order. The rules of ad- 
wission and entrance and the interior regulations are strict. Any 
omate may leave at once whenever she pleases, but (as I understood) 
annot be re-admitted. The costume, which is that worn by the 
wer classes in 1740, when the community was founded, is not be- 
coming, but not very peculiar. All looked clean and cheerful. 
| have been assured by some of my friends, who ought to under- 
‘tand these matters, that such an institution would be « quite impos- 
vble" in England, because the education given to the girls of the 
working elass renders it “ quite impossible” for a number of them to 
well together in unity, or in voluntary submission to a controlling 
power. Ifit beso, so much the worse !—but is it so? 
The other institution I have alluded to, is yet more extraordinary, 
and of recent origin. : 
_A few years ago a poor priest, who had served as chaplain in an 
‘wespital, being struck by the dreadful state of the convalescent 
‘omen, who, after being dismissed as cured while yet too weak for 
sour, were obliged to have recourse to vice or to starve, fitted up a 
arret with four old half-rotten bedsteads, into which he received 
er wretched, sick, sinful creatures, and begged for their support. 
are 1 was the beginning of the * Casa della divina Providenza,” 
led also “ Za Casa Cotolengo,” from the name of its founder, who 
died about two years ago, 
BE Sets this extraordinary place, I found that the garret 
il old bedsteads had gradually extended to many ranges of 
beds "gs, for different purposes.* There is an hospital with 200 
ithe — hospital especially for wretched, diseased women — 
lin ieicien ; ae for children, containing fifty beds; a re wr 
a an in ants . a small school for deaf and dumb (chil ren 
Neattendariee ~— especially for epileptic patients and hyo 
illnne 6 . this vast congregation of sick and suffer ng EINES 
mene ct nd considered by the physicians, nurses, and sisters 
religion. There were aoout 200 attendants, men and 


‘ Th “tat 
2 ¢ original “four old bedeteads” are preserved in memoriam, and 
““* Pointed out to me, 
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women. ‘The number of inmates constantly varied, and no pow 
account was kept of them: one day it was calculated to he 
1300, patients and nurses all included. The deaths are about te 
daily. All who would be rejected from other hospitals, who hav, 
incurable, horrid, chronic, diseases, who are in the last stage 
helpless, hopeless, misery, come here ; none are ever turned 
There are no funds, and no accounts are kept; nor, I must confess, is 
there any of the order and neatness of a regular hospital. All tl 
citizens of Turin, more especially the poorer class, contribute some. 
thing ; and so “one day telleth another.” “We trust to divi: 
Providence, and have hitherto wanted for nothing,” was the reply t 
my inquiry. Sometimes our coffer is empty, sometimes it is ful) 
If we are poor to-day, we shall be richer to-morrow. God helps us 

In England, a political economist or a poor-law commission: 
would have been thrown into fits by such a spectacle of sloven)s 
charity. Too true it is— 


away, 


‘* The wise want love, and they who love want wisdom; 
And all good things are thus confused to ill !” 


[t will have appeared to all our readers that Mrs. Jameson 
desires to see woman’s work an active work ; a work springing 
from love, supported by love, and ever soaring to lofty ani 
glorious heights of duty. Duty she would make the main. 
spring of all woman’s work. Her complaint is, not that woman 
is unwilling, unable, to take her place amongst the workers o! 
the world, but that she is not educated for this work ; ani 
when, despite her want of this special education, she surmounts 
all the difficulties of this want, she is still kept from the Com- 
munion of Labor, because, in these countries, unmarried Wo- 
man has no recognized sphere of labor, save the ball room, the 
milliner's shop, the governesses’ room, the various menial e- 
ployments, and—the streets. <a 

Our last Census shows that the population of women is a! 
a million in excess of that of men. Of what use are thos 
500,000 women? At present, and according to our conver 
tionalities, of little ; but the real question is, of what use sis. 
the excess of female population be in the Census of L361 
Mrs. Jameson declares she does not desire to see any Worn” 
withdrawn from the discharge of any domestic duty. at 
domestic duties are the joint duties of husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters; and here it is that mind acting Upos 
mind makes each “ the supplement” of the other. | But | a 
are thousands of women who waste their lives 1n externa 
mummeries of devotion, tract distributing, active couh™"”” 
for out of the way missions to unpronounceabie pagans 1! ™ 
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jpproachaole places, who could be, and who would he, glorious 
workers if the ficld were open; if conventional barriers were 
‘hrown down, and, before all, if early training were extended 
to them.* 

The difficulty is, that whilst Catholics have the opening for 
each phase of self-devotion to religion, active, semi-active, and 
contemplative, in these countries Protestants lave not one of 
the three, save that opening afforded by attention to schools, 
Yearsago, Southey and Dr. Gooch were anxious to see Protes- 
tant Béguines established in England, and it is painful to read 
low earnestly, how hopefully, yet how hopelessly Southey 
wrote to his friends upon this subject. Even the Nurses’ 
Training Institution, in which his heart was so much 
interested, failed, and he tells us he fears that the Dissenters 
would never permit its success, through their insatiable spirit 
of proselytism.T 

Writing thus fairly and candidly, as Catholics, we do not 
understand why proselytisin should interpose its hideous, soul- 
gnsping hand to spoil this work of charity, this achievement 
of National usefulness, the Communion of Labor. Here, in 
Dublin, we have Saint Vincent’s Hospital, exclusively the 
property of, and tended by, the Sisters of Charity, and the 
inost scrupulous care is taken that Protestant patients: shall 
have any clergyman of their own Church they please to name, 
called tu attend them. In Jervis street Hospital the Sisters 
of Merey attend, aud there patients of all religions and of no 
religion are received, yet no complaint of attempted proselytism 
vas ever been made. During the woman’s work of the Lrish 
Sisters of Merey in the Crimea, works which have reecived no 
earthly recognition whatever fromany, save the soldiers attended, 
uo complaint of attempted proselytism was made; and 
1 ‘towing these things we hope, nay, we believe, the time 
; when prosclytism could interpose to prevent the observance 
. af charity has passed away for ever, and earnest, deep- 
t iearied Women are prepared to show that amidst the quict 
. Wards of home hospitals and amongst the prisoners of our 
davls,amongst the young “City Arabs” and “ Tlome Heathens” 
t our Reformatories, amongst the squalid rooms of our 
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; * Se Appendix, atend of this paper, for Mr. Frederic [Lil's opinions 
VATS subject. 
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** Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, LL.D., by his 
vol. IV. p. 155. Vol. VI. p. Go, OL, 
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Workhouses, they can be as useful and more heroic jy dut 
than when attracted to the Kast by the eclat of the sery; ice, 
and as steady and determined in Southwark as they and thei 
fellow laborers proved themselves in Scutari, Mrs, ova 
wriles :— 

“ Would you make charity a profession ? 

“Why not ? why should not charity be a profession i In our 
sex, Just in so far (and no farther) as religion is a professio: 
in yours? If a man attires himself in a black surplice, as. 
cends a pulpit, and publicly preaches religion, are we, there- 
fore, to suppose that his religious profession 1s mer 
profession, instead of aholy, heartfelt vocation? If a woma 
puts on a grey gown, and openly takes upon herself the blessed 
duty of caring for the sick, the poor, the perverted, are we, 
therefore, to suppose that charity is with her merely a profes- 
sion? Here we have surely a distinction without a difference! 
No doubt we should all be religious, whether we assume the 
outward garb or not ; no doubt we should all be charitable, 
whether in white, bl ick, or grey; but why should not chanty 
assume functions publicly recognised—openly, yet quietly aud 
modestly exercised ? Why is female influence alv ays. SUp- 
posed to be seeret, underhand, exercised in some way which 
is not to appear % >—till even our good deeds borrow the pi- 
quaney of intrigue, and we are told practically to seek the 
shade, till mor ally we fear the light 2. Why can we not walk 
brave ly, honestly, and serenely, yet simply and humbly aloug 
the path we have chosen, or to which it hath ple ased God to 
call us, instead of creeping about in a spirit of fear as if quite 
overcome by the sense of our own wonderful merits, and oblig 
to Uhrow over them a veil of conventional humility : 

“(ur pretension to such avocations as I have mentioned 
may possibly be met by just the same arguments which fifty 
years ago were launched against ‘literary ladies ;’ and if snecrs 
at € blue stockings’ and female ped: ts wee have turned 
women from the cultivation of their minds, and crushed ever} 
manifestation of genius, no doubt it would have been done 
Luckily, two admirable ‘and cifted men,—P rofessor Playlatr; 
with his profound science, and tender, gencrous feeling, and 
Sydney Smith, with all the force of his strong masculine se! * 
and all the splendour of his wit,—came to our rescue  * 
ost critical period. ‘The former cl: aimed for us the de ie " 
scicnee; the latter, that of literature and indepen lent thougs' 
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his is twenty or thirty years ago. There are men now, 
qually manly and far-sighted, eager to instruct us and sustain 
s in well doing, eager to recognise in us fellow-labourers by 
jivine appointment, companions by the grace of God, without 
whom no step in social progress can be attained, no lasting 
wood achieved.” 

~ True, all true; but, as Mrs. Jameson wisely declares, women 
must be reared to know that they have duties like men, though 
not of the same class. At present an unmarried woman has 
but three phases of existence, eating and dressing and sleeping, 
for one ; hoping for, and attempting to catch a husband, fora 
second ; idling ingeniously, fora third. She has nothing to 
work for, she hopes like a child, she knows not what, and, 
like a child, all her pleasures are in the future, every pleasure 
depending on external circumstances ; whilst her employments 
are but, as we have stated, ingenious idlenesses. Why should 
she do woman’s work? Why should she hope—for she 1s 
objectless, and as Coleridge beautifully says :— 


“Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.” 


Woman alone can do nothing. She may be as_self-immo- 
lited as Magdalen, as fervid as ‘Teresa, she may be as_wide- 
souled as Mary Carpenter, as earnest as Florence Nightingale, 
and as eloquent, high-hearted, clear-minded, persevering, and 
womanly, as Anna Jameson, yet without the co-operation of 
man, without that working together, and rendering each mind 
“the supplement” of the other, there can be no success for 
Woman’s work. 

Mrs. Jameson never, for one moment, permits this point to 
pass from before her audience, or readers, and hence the 
genuine strength of all she wrote a quarter of a century ago, 
sud of all she has written sinee, even to a quarter of a year 
‘go. She sees that women are to be found to do woman’s 
Work; she knows that from her own efforts have come results 
such as would, in old days, have gained for her the highest 
and most noble testimony from Church and State. But times 
like these are times in which we fight out proofs and battle 
‘round theories. This Mrs. Jameson herself well knows, but 
mith the faith, the working faith, that breathes only in charity, 
- hopes and works, ‘True, all she tells us was fact four 
“atsago. Pour years ago women lived in far off quiet comntry 
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places, and thoueht they could do all that w How } 
have done*for God’s honor and for the love of Eyes 
how, amidst the dreary stagnation of a life wy 


ay 


iy 7 
. | 
Mariana’s in the Moated Gr: ange, could they he pe 2 


more than then, (four years ago) amidst Bloomerism, and in : 
Shows, and Woman’s Rights mit c tings, and Frederica Bremes 
petticoat convention, was woman’s work so hopeless of devel 
ment, and we doubt not that many a golden-hearted wom: 
felt the truth of Shelley’s thought— 
“The Good want power, but to weep barren tears 
The Powerful goodness want : worse need for them. 
The Wise want love; and those who love want wisdom: 
And all best things are thus confused to ill.” 

What is the scope, plilosophy, and tendeney of all we hay: 
written and quoted in our paper ?—this, in brief, as Mrs | 
Jameson eloquently and wisely puts it— 

“1 would place before you, this once EBM cre | turn , 
other duties, that most 11 dispe nsable vet hardly acknowledged | 
truth, that a the core of all secial reformation, as a necessary | 
condition of health and permaneney in all liuman institutions, 
hes the working of the man and the woman together, m mutual 
trust, love, and reverence. 

“ 7] would impress it now for the last time on the hearts and 
the consciences of those who hear me, that thereis an essential, 
eternal law of life, aflirmed and developed by the teaching ol 
Christ, which if vou vi not take into account, your fine soc 
mie hinery, however ingeniously and plausib r contrived, W ‘ 

la fall into eorrn tion and rain. Wherever men 
women do nol wor I { rot ier he ‘Ipfully al nicl I rT nN usly, ‘ 
in accordanee with the domestic relations—wherever there ts 
hot THE COMMUNION OF LOVE AND THE COMMUNION OF LABOU 

there must necessarily entcr the elements of discord 


+ “ Despair we cannot, dare not. 
‘If men bring their conventionalities and practicayiit 
nto conflict with the n: tural law of God’s divine appointmen, 


| 


we hein which must in the end succumb. Meantime I wou, y 
if possible, assist in diminishing the duration and the pau 


. 
i 


at conflict. [Tf any thing I have now spoken carry he 
nto the kind hearts around me, help ! those who can and Wi 
md God he Ip nus al] 1” 


AMEN, AND AMEN, 
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APPENDIX. 


I he following prissage from Mr. Frederie Till’s work on National 
ation is worthy the very deepest and most attentive consider- 
nm. Itistaken from the first volume of the book, pare 214. 
e whole work forms the best history of the educational aspect of 
Nation before the benefits of a wise and comprehensive system 
a attempted — 
Mental Education of lemales among the Middle Classes. —Publie 
rontion has lately been called hy several excellent articles in the 
loornal of Edueation and elsewhere to this subject sand we trust 
tenlightened views respecting it have already made considerable 
gress: and that a silly admiration for Oriental ignorance and 
tal torpor among females, will soon give way to Just appreciation 
‘the superior beauty of a vigorous intellect and a cultivated 
d. 
Limited, however, as in the present range of female education, — 
woidas it is in so many respeets of matter to call forth the 
soning and inventive powers,—little as itis ealeulated, even in its 
rossing province of ornament, to accommodate different tastes 
( ivarious talent,—it is not during the period passed at school that 
ve inferiority to male education is principally marked. The musical 
mut isin our opinion quite as intellectual as the propria que maribus 
the Eton grammar: and the poor girl, who, without any taste for 
tural beauty, love of imitation, or idea of form and colour, is 
~reed to pass hour after hour in’ trailing her pencil over the leaves 
\ drawing-book, isnot more unprofitably occupied than the boy 
His driven through pave after page of authors who are treating 
wuhjects in which he takes no interest,—employing a style the 
ties of which are « ntirely lost upon him,-—and using a language 
acquisition of every word of which is to him an irksome and 
‘gusting task, 
It shot, then, in school education that female instruction is so 
‘Sehind that of males; it is in the time imiuediately following the 
| il passed at school that the disparity is vreatest It is then 
“a young man chooses his occupation for Life, and sets vigorously 
‘ rh to qualify himself for its successful pursuit. With a clear 
‘before him, and seeing how the acquirement of various kinds 
wledge will facilitate his progress, he neo longer looks upon 
“Ya a burdon to be avoided by all possible coptrivances. l’or- 
"yy he was like an obstinate child taking medicine ; who does not 
— more drop into his mouth than is foreed into it. Ile now 
*Wiling and copious draughts at the fountain of knowledge ; 
. do more for him than years under the old resime. 
ee how is the young female situated 2 What objects can 
select I " attainment, and pursue with steadiness, as the main 
‘Sotlife? The road to wealth and distinction, even by the 


i 


—— aud unobtrusive paths, is, for the most part, closed upon 
— is opened in its stead 2? On what course of persevering 


has shi any sufficient inducement toenter ? It is too evident, 


ever vreat and varied anav be her talent, she has scarcely 
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any of th ordinary motives for cultivating it. Hence 


lo din 
extent the frivolous habits too often contracted or induly: in at 
this period of lite ; and hence a want of mental energy and a hoes 


ot knowledge. 

Nor is the intercourse with the other sex often such at all to correct 
thisevil. Rare ly meeting, except at times of relaxation, our youth 
naturally avoid such subjects as call fora vigorous exercise of the 
underst: anding: ; and our young countrywomen are led to SUPpos 
that the most important questions on which the 'y shall be called ape 
for an opinion, or on which they must presume to reflect, do not g 
beyond the merits of the last publishe “dnovel, the prima Poa 
the Italian opera, the oratory of some fashionable preacher, or the 
illustrations to a new batch of annuals. Unhappily, women are not 
true to their own cause in protesting against this state of mental 
slavery ;—a state to which we doom them, partly from a selfish desir 
to retain all power in our own hands, partly from an overweening 
idea of the stre neth of our own minds, ( backed by an unfounded con- 
ception: that those of females will not be ‘ar labour), and partly from 
& persistence in the customs and feelings of by-gone ages ot 
ivnoranee, 

Nor when we reflect for a moment, is it surprising that women wh 
have grown up under this bad system should be oj pposed to its 
amendment.  M: iny must feel that ‘their best age for ac quiring kno We 

lodge has passed, and that in the new career they should soon b 
outstripped by their juniors. ' 

We have no doubt that to a like motive may be attributed the 
continuance of many an objection: ible system besides the one under 
consideration. A man who has spent the best portion of his yout! 
in the exelusive study of Latin and Greek, for example, is not likel Ny 
untle ss he be oft a superior cast of mind, to look with a friendly eve 
on proposals for giving more extended education to those who yt 
few years m: iy become his compe titors in the world, This mot 
may not be present to his mind—he may not even suspect its exist- 


n Wi 
ence; but that it does exist, and Is power fulin its operation, can, 
think, admit of no doubt. ; 

To return to female education. Doubtless it 1s more easy * 


enlarge upon an evil than to point out the 


that among others Inquiries as to the cause of the evils al 
pointed out, it might be worth while ex: unining whether that rule 
of modern si h ools by which the sexes are kept entirely apart an 
net been CATT <d somewhat too far Under detective management it 
indeed, a departure from this neha might be ver) objectionab el 
Where active supervision is combined with sound discretion, wou! 
such dk Vii it) On} be equi lly obje ( tion: ib le : 2 Ml; ny an instrument | 

an iwnor ant man, Has 
of effecting eres 
pate what * 
may ina ™ 
t of its adm! 


reme ois - but we think 
we havi 


niv 
is useless and dangerous when wielded by 
to be put into skilful hands to become the means 
wood ; and perhaps the fear with which we have 
consider the mistake of our forefathers on this point, 


1 
ure | ave ar ise ih from the ly; idne ss, not of the plan, e all 
ouls ] have to be Wat e with e 


istration: anv chanyve, however, Ww 1ucatiot 


It is possible that the monastic and nun-like system eo! 
the less of two evils: though an evil it certainly ts 


Lit'é* 
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Without any wish to see girls become boys, or boys girls, we hope 
we may safely desire that the character of the former had some- 
what more of strength, and that of the latter somewhat less of 
coarseness and disregard of the feelings of others. To us it 
appears worth considering, whether, with a view to these desirable 
changes, the established rule might be so far relaxed as to allow 
hovs and girls to associate occasionally in some of those studies which 
arecommon to both. We are sometimes inclined to hope that such 
ameasure would be followed by advantages which are at present 
little expeeted from such asource. We are sometimes inclined to 
imagine that much of the feeling which gives rise to impure thoughts, 
and precocious love-fits, may be fairly ascribed to the nervous anxiety 
that exists in parents, guardians, and teachers, on the subject of 
separation :—an anxiety which is constantly forced on the attention 
of those concerned, and which endows the proceedings of each sex 
with a mysterious interest which does not naturally belong to them. 
We cannot but hope that the occasional presence of their sisters, 
cousins, and other females of the same rank as their own, would in 
general be an effectual check to the boys in the expression of coarse 
ideas or rude language ; and we should also anticipate a favourable 
effect on their deportment to each other at times when they are alone. 
The female character too would, we trust, be benefited by this 
oecasional association. We cannot but think that, by the greater 
mental energy which would be thus infused, and the interest which 
would be thus awakened ona variety of important subjects, the 
young female would be better fitted for the high task she has to 
perform as man’s companion and helpmate,—the sharer of his joys, 
ind his comfort in aftlietion. 
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The novelist, lke the historian, has a double mission 4 
fulfil; it the latter is required not only to detail facts, but ti 
detail them impartially as well as correctly, the former is ex. 
pected to deal with the acts, motives, and characters of human 
life, not as his own passions or prejudices might direct hin 
to pourtray them, but as they are, Both historian and novel. 
ist mistake the asl uulity of their callings egregiously when 
they suffer their minds to be warped by particular distastes, or 
carried aw: iy from their proper vocation by one-sided views, IN 
the hope to please or find favor with one section of the ool 
munity, rather than toenlighten and elevate all. © With th 
historians of the day, we have at present nothing to do, but 
before we commence our observations on some of the popula 
fictions of the past season, we must hazard a few remarks on 
the spiritin which many of them have been conceived and 
executed. 

Any one who takes up either the Moral ¢ r Fashionable 
Vales of Maria Hdgeworth, will perceive that the ‘most whole- 
some and salutary lessons may be inenleated ina form pt rectly 

‘from either political or religious bias, and therefore thi 
more hkely to extend their own utility by not viving offen 


to any One, She was too wise to convert a goud novel ito 
an ee fect sermon; and far too prudent to weaken rea! 
reiigious fecling by making her heroes and heroines spe ak lik 


sul nts, and act ‘lj ke siuners, with t: Zs of Seripture perpetta ill) 
in their mouths, and a spirit gre atly opposed to it Mm their 
hearts. ‘To take up a book of “ Light re; ading,” and to tind 
it a heavy homily, is to go into a theatre and find it turned 
into a conventic * ; there are theological essavists cnoug h who 
are perfectly well able to fight the partisan battles of disputed 
OPINION, and therefore it is altogether out of place to expect, 
or to desire, that novel writers should perform a double duly; 
id give us scraps from the Pontateuch and sentiment s tres! 
from London drawing rooms at the same time and in the sau 


nu: : ; af mnie 
pace, his want of artista propriety Is a monster ob moucrs 


i 
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wth, and the sooner its hydra heads are cut off as unseemly 

‘verescences,the better. When the authoress of “ Evelina” put 
«shame and to flight the circulating library impurities which 
sir Anthony Absolute called “an evergreen tree of diabolical 
\nowledge,” she did so not by a semi-theological jargon which 
vckens the sense and disgusts the taste, but by giving us 
»etures of character, individualized by the discrimination of 
venius, but untainted by the puritanical leaven which seems to 
be fast superseding the functions of nature herself, in the 
present day. In all the multitude of characters given us by 
Jane Austen (clergymen included), we find nothing approach- 
wgtoit. As we have said before, it would vainly be looked 
or in the multifarious volumes of our accomplisned country- 
woman, Maria Edgeworth, and still more vainly in those of 
Lady Morgan, who in her utter dishke to it, sometimes ven- 
tured a little too far the other way. If we look to the superior 
rder of masculine spirits who have made novels the vehicles 
of instruction and amusement, we will, for the most part, find 
the same diffidence in making an ol/a prodrida of the sacred 
ond the profane. Sir Walter Scott, indeed, has shown his 
listaste to the old religion of Christendom, by painting monks 
uid abbots with luge appetites and unspiritual propensities, 
vut these caricatures are the least happy of his efforts, and to 
those who feel sore on the subject, the ¢ quoque argument 
wight present itself, by contrasting the lordly equipage of a 
“titred prelate” of our own day. proceeding in state to a 
court festival, with the sumptuous housings” of Prior Aymer’s 
“pallrey,” or the dinner carte of Lambeth Palace on a com- 
jay day, with the venison repasts of Abbot Boniface in his 
‘ore unpretending “ refectory,” surrounded not by “dissipated 
uobles,” but simple monks. 

We believe, as far as we can trace their origin, that it 1s to 
America belongs the honor and glory, such as they are, of in- 
‘rodueng what are now known by the name of “ Religious 
Novels,” asa new kind of manufacture in the literary workshop. 
re: certainly all have a smack of “ the camp-meetings” and 
ea ‘love feasts” of our transatlantic friends, and, in the eu- 
lous Jumble they treat us to, are redolent of “ spiritual em- 
er and other innocent exercises, which “high religious 
| en ‘May sanction, but which a less fervent christianity 

avery well do without. “ A religious novel” 1s, 1 itself, 
‘paradoxical sort of production, which contains—and neces- 
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sarily must contain—an incongruous mixture of heaven apd 
earth, caleulated, perhaps, to satisfy the consciences of those 
who wish to indulge in a taste for “light literature,” and t 
be excited by the tnals and sorrows of persecuted heroines 
but, at the same time, who fancy that roses require supple. 
mentary names to smell sweet, and that the simple word novel, 
without the “ religious” prefix, could hardly be tolerated iy 
serious families, the members of which look upon stage plays 
as snares of the evil one, and, until lately, treated tales, novels, 
and romances as if they contained a similar bait. Of course, 
every author or authoress who writes a book wishes that pene 
as well as praise should sweeten their labors and reward their 
toil, and as the manufacture of the religious novel was found 
to pay in America, it very soon found its way into England, 
where it was set up as an ostensible antidote to those }'rench 
works of imagination which every body censures, purchases, 
and reads, but, in reality, because publishers found the specu- 
lation turn to profitable account, and therefore pushed it into 
its present morbid growth. Moreover, to authors themselves, 
it saves a great deal of trouble and a good deal of thought, 
and helps them to spin out a second volume, and earn for 
themselves a very righteous title at the same time. When 
Sir John begins to grow dull or to want something to do or 
to say, it is easy enough to bring in Saint John to assist him, 
and where the story halts and incidents grow few, an opportune 
chapter on “ scriptural christianity,” with strong and feeling 
allusions to all who are supposed to be opposed to it, keeps 
the press moving, and winds up the reader to the proper pitch 
of enthusiasm for the reception of the grand finale, where a! 
are made happy in the usual orthodox way. . 

Now, the worst of all this is—and we think of it and s9 
it with great regret-—that it is attended with considerable 
danger to religion itself ; and if we were inclined to draw 3 
somewhat illogical conclusion from the premises 1n hand, ¥¢ 
might offer it as a curious coincidence that “ startling crimes 
of greater magnitude than usual have been perpetrated since 
this hybrid class has made its appearance on the sent. 
Strahan and Paul ever admitted novels at all under their - 
urious roofs we are quite sure they were religious ones; 4 
although the labors of the elder Dumas may have contnibult! 
to the chemical manipulations of Palmer and Dove, dagen 
suspeet that the “Previsions of Lady Evelyn,” ¢ hoc geae 
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une, were added as a makeweight to their library, as well 
»s to those of the defaulting directors of banks, railways, and 
other undertakings of a similar kind, who generally rank in 
the category of “serious family men.” 

Let us not be mistaken, however ; indeed we hope there is 
no danger that we should. We do not object to controversial 
works, even though bigotry and bad taste mark every page of 
them, because such perversions of intellect are sure, in the long 
run, to work their own cure and to bring their own reward ; 
but what we do object to is the interweaving of one-sided 
religious views into a theme where no one expects or wishes 
io find them. Catholic writers, so far as we know, have had 
the good sense to leave such delicate matters untouched, even 
though the provocation has been by no means small to tempt 
them to forego it; but the question is, how long will this 
abstinence hold ? and it is a matter for novel readers to consi- 
der, whether they would like to have doctrinal points largely 
discussed instead of sentimental ones, and whether it will be 
an additional pleasure to them to have “ creedal errors,” and 
such like matters, staring them in the face, when the most 
they look for is “ an interesting conversation’? between Mrs. 
A. and Miss 3. as to the diflicult point of determining whether 
the “ fast man” Lord George is a safe parti to encourage, or 
whether it would not be better to take up with plain Mr. 
Allworthy, although he adds an H to his oats and an KR to 
his window, and had a grandfather who cashed bills or sold 
calicoes. 

Having made these prefatory observations, we turn to the 
novel of “ NveLern,” by K. L. A. Berwick, not because it is 
the most perfect one on our list, but because it is altogether 
free from the controversial taint to which we so much object. 
It is moral and suggestive, without being spiritual at all. It 
13 a daring attempt to make women better than they are, by 
increasing their self-dependence and clevating their views, and 
when an author has such utilitarian objects steadily in his eye, 
We shall not think it needful to point to minor discrepancies 
obvious in the execution of his plan. ‘The plot is not novel, 
but it is admirably worked out, and the conception of the 
heroine herself is spirited and good, Eve Lenn is the narrator 
of her own story; she is the niece of Mr, Barrington, who 
narri¢s a second wife, and sinks from a comfortable house- 
seeper into a henpecked poltroon. Of course, having a tyrant 
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to rule hin, le has no will of his own, and his nicee js ob) 


Catpage? 
tay try 


to take up the cudgels and meet the despot, not only in. he. 


own defence, but in the defence of others as well.. “Phis a 
ves in capital style. Mary, her cousin, a gentle creature to 
whom she is exceedingly attached, falls ill, and change of air 
is preseribed. They are allowed by the careless stepmothier 
to go by themselves, and when on the sea shore, they vet into 
danger from the waves, and are rescued from it by the two 
heroes of the book. From this point the main interest of the 
work begins, and the character of Evetren unfolds itself, 
There may be improbability about it, but there is great con. 
sistency, great strength of principle, great strength of mind, 
and great readiness of wit and of resourse. She discovers, in 
a very dramatic way, that her hero-preserver, instead of being, 
as she supposed, a simple commoner, is “a _ belted Karl,” 
rejoicing ma rent-roll of forty thousand a year. Yet shi 
refuses him her hand, even while she acknowledges (to herself) 
that her heart is his. But he is indolent, captious, voluptuous 
—in fact good for nothing except to despise everything and 
enjoy nothing, aud poor, illused, and dependent as she ts, sh 
looks at the matter with an unaccustomed and unselfish eve, 
and still refuses to become Lady Landore, because she feels 
that as a Countess she might be still more unhappy than slie 
is. But her womanly influence continues, and her spirited 
and seasonable remonstrances are not thrown away. We lose 
sight of the young noble fora season, but he is not idle, as 


hear. Love liehts the lamp of Reason, and prompts hin 


to the exertion which Evevern has often recommended, an 
which he has the good sense to pursue. Meanwhile, th 
iitricacies of the plot continue, and are made more complicated 
by the introduction of Mr. Cabbell O’Fea into it, a smoot 
and villainous compound, whom we hate for his hypocrisy and 
admire for the calculating coolness of his subtle and serpent. 
like mind. It will be at once conceived that this “ domestic 
demon” is at last found out and punished, and that Evetres 
and her dex aimee mect at the altar and are as happy a 
lieart could wish. | 

Now there is an excellent “ moral” couched in all tits, an! 


we 


we think that the more female readers dwell on it, ae ee 
they will pereeive its drift. In ordinary life, itis not elo 
the gentle sex, or on the author, to say that the proceedings | 
Mveteen would be in the highest degree improbable. Pier 
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ve dew friends would) sanetion thei; there is hardly a 
candidate” who, Whatever her own misgivings might be, who 
would not grasp at so glorious a prize, and hope for the best 
hereafter, When it was secured, — And yet the reasommgs of the 
voung but high-minded girl are correct, and the sacrilices of 
feeling and position consequent on them, as corollaries, are 
ielt to be equally so. ‘The mist which Cupid and Pluto con- 
wined, sometimes spread over the female vision, is lke the 
mirage of the desert, so celebrated in song and story, and often 
impts the vietims into pitfalls and quagmires, when they 
think they are going to Inhabit cottages embowered in roses 
or castles overburthened with wealth. A ‘capital matel’? is 
not always a capital thing. Hymen must be worshipped not 
ouly with willing but with disinterested hearts, or iis lamp 
isextinguished almost as soon as lignted, and mot all the 
splendor of the world ean relame it again. ‘There can be no 
juestion, therefore, that the hesitation of Mr. Berwick’s heroine 
was founded in virtuous prudence, and is worth pondering 
aver by those to whom it is particularly addressed. We like 
to see such clforts and ineulcations proceeding from thoaghtful 
winds, even though a little exaggeration inay be observable as 
we go along; and although the whole subject is one that at 
every page Would have admitted of scriptural appeals, references, 
uid allusions, we are most happy to say that the author has 
had the good taste to avoid more than one or two which were 
called for, and are therefore apposite and sure to be well 
reeled. As to a controversial or offensive phrase, there is 
Hot such a thing in the book. 

ln Mr. Reade’s still more popular novel, “ Iv Is NevER TOO 
LATE 10 M&nv,” we find the same absence of the introduction 
ol ill-placed matter which we so much deplore. We have, 
idecd, the agency of a clergyman, where any other agent 
could not well be supposed to have the power to do so much 
good, but then his references to holy names and things are 
at their proper place, and even if in some few instances he 
“asteps the just limits, we willingly bear with them when 
re perceive the wholesome results which spring from Ins 
etermination to combat tyranny and make “ prison discipline” 
“Natit ought to be, not what it is. In style and manner of 
weet. Mr. Reade vibrates between Dickens and ‘Thackeray, 
"UV very little of the clumsy manipulation of the latter, 
“* great deal of the force and finish of the former, At the 
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they did; but then he is surrounded by a whole 
fellow-performers, who, with the exception of his 


lt is hardly possible that since the days of Squire 
the country gentlemen of England have not so far 
as to make such a character a complete exaggeration 
out of all keeping to suppose that a man of Doe 
standing would have tolerated the language use 
to Halifax—in his own drawing-room, too,—withou 
his ejection from the house by the most summary mod 
We know that his vulgar insolence is paraded for t! 





he: ; r of Jon 
of heightening the forbearing courtesy and good temper © 


same time he is not an imitator of either ; nor has he need 4, 
be. ‘Taken as a whole, Mr. Thackeray has never yet writte 
a novel that can be said to equal “It is Never too Late to 
Mend,” nor do we think he ever will ; and although there are 
chapters and characters in some of Mr. Dickens’s best works 
which are superior to any that can be found in it, still yy; 
doubt if in the naturalness of both scenes and portraiture, 
there is not suflicient material to stand a comparison wit) 
even the great novelist in his palmiest mood. ‘The adventures 
of Mr. Dickens’s hero in America, are poor indeed when 
compared with the stirring and life-like scenes of Australia 
given us by the new candidate, who, if he has no Frank 
‘lapley to carry off his insipidities, has the regenerated burglar 
and his vivid spirit of accurate observation and daring courag 
to create our warmest sympatlies in his fortunes and his fate. 

In the authoress of “Jonun Hatirax, Gentleman,” we wel- 
come a practised hand, whose last novel led us to expect a great 
deal—more, perhaps, than we have actually received. In“ The 
Head of the Family” we had charming domestic scenes charm. 
ingly painted, with exquisite delicacy of touch and the nicest 
discrimination, while there were no violent contrasts, if we 
except the mad actress, whose appearance, we suppose, could 
not well be avoided, although, from the first, we never desired 
to see her face again. In Joun Hatirax, as it strikes us, 
there is a greater grasp at power with less nerve to sustain It. 
Taken, per se, Gentleman John is a character of great ment, 
which few novelists of the present day, would venture to 
grapple with, and in which the majority of them would fail il 


bunch ol 
excellent 


wife, are, if not positive failures, next door to it, at all events. 
Surely, the obtrusion of that coarse and repulsive fellow, 
Squire Brithwood, is altogether a mistake, and his lady another: 


Western, 
improved 
, and it 18 


tor Jessop 5 
d by Brithwood 


t ordering 


€ posstbh ' 


1e purpose 
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but it shews a want of artistic appreciation to admit a blemish 
inorder to heighten a beauty, and as it is evident that the 
ortraiture of such characters are out of the authoress’s linc 
altogether, the introduction might very well have been done 
without, Had she indeed given us more than she has done of 
the shadowy Lord Ravenel, it would have been an admirable 
exchange, for there are great capabilities about the latter, which 
might have been nurtured into a first rate picture, had the 
attention given to the Gentleman been divided with the Lord. 

In Mr, Berwick’s novel, of which we have already spoken, the 
cuaracter of Lord Landore resembles that of Lord Ravenel in 
many points, but the handling is very dissimilar, and we would 
take the liberty of advising the authoress of “ John Halifax” to 
glance it over, if she have not already done so, in order that 
she may see how much she has lost by not working out her 
sketch of the indolent young noble : - giving him more work 
to do. 

Inthe conduct of the story there is an obvious falling off 
in the last volume, and the worst effect of this is, that it not 
ouly diminishes the general interest of the work, but somewhat 
lowers the hero himself in our estimation. In his own carly 
ove-scenes with Ursula Marsh, every passage 1s delicate in 
touch and full of discriminative beauty, but in the turbulent 
passion of his son Guy, and the unseemly domestic squabbles 
which attend it, we seem to have got under another influence 
iltogether. It is not pleasant to suppose that in the rearing 
ind governing of his own children, a man of John Halifax’s 
‘apacity, should have so utterly failed as the conduct of his 
‘ous prove him to have done, and still less is it credible thac 
\ie French governess, Miss Silver, wishy-washy and uninterest- 
ug a8 she is, could have caused such disturbance as she did, 
if the most common precautions were taken or vigilance 
observed. We have an idea that this cunning idiot was an 
after thought altogether, and most heartily do we wish that 
“le had been left in her native France, where neither Guy nor 
us brother could have fought for her. 

; Ve might, if we so pleased, address ourselves to the un- 
easant task of commenting on some of the offensive a!lusions 
ahs Se ag of a different creed, which are very needlessly 

ruded here and there, throughout the book, but we abstain. 
“te evident enough, that the authoress is no true child of the 

pe, but we submit it to her good sense that controversial 
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views may Weaken the interest ofa story, without ad; 
the strength of a Church, and that althoug lh prejuc live mas 

be conciliated by an unbecoming enlistment of scripty 

phrases and inferences, used without rhyme or reason, at ule | 

sadly misp |; es both re ‘hh; ejonand reason revolt at thie unwlhol: 

some spectacle ¢: aused by parading them before the eyes of men, 

inthe pages of a novel, whether froma sanctimonious desire | 

be appli tuded by the pious, or the more worldly one of bei 
rewarded by the profane, 

Mrs. Marsh’s novel of & Evenyn Marstoy,” like most 

her productions, wears a pious as well as a sentimental air, and 
is an odd mixture of theology and romance; under any ei 
cumstances, this would be distasteful to us, but it is render 
still more so, by the bungling and inartificial nature of 
execution of the ‘work. In the “ Previsions of L ady Evelyn,” 
we have a gallery of pictures—Glenmore, Green, Ca unbiat n, th 
young Countess, Clarinda, and the young tutor, with his un 
fortunate prope wisition to fall in Jove with the last person 1 
the world he ought to do, for his father had been a clergyman, 
and his mother was almost a saint ; el we have scraps ; 


sc ripture to no end, beginning 1 in the ve ry irst paragra 1p! | wil i 
a quotation from Saint Paul, so that if there was a consistent \ 
pious hero in the world it ousht to have been Gerald Fates 

But heis not. that nor anything like it—7z acls. . viel u 
to temptations with a very ungodly facility, and encol rages i 
others to do the same. Poor Lady Clarinda, as wall as hel It 
haughty sister, suffers from his basilisk glance, and runs afte: ! 
him from her father’ Ss house, 1 in the disguise ota boy. To | . 
sure, when she arrives at his lodgings determined “ to throw tN 
herself on his protection,” as thie phrase 1s; she addresses : 
the servant in- seripture form. “A cup ol cold wate er . 
to one of these little ones, shall in no case fail of its rewary, 0a 
said the boy; well might the maid of all work exclaun as s| gi 
listened, “ W ell, if f ever! laws ! if he don’t quote Sc rip! ir . 


hike any parson I [If she knew but the half of 1 she ho.’ 
afford to be twice as much surprised, and with double rca 

too. Still, we overlook this **seriously’’ mist: aken trea ane 
in admiration of the many coloured inc ddents and stir " | | . 
of the plot. And so it is with the other earlier wo rks of ais ” 
clever hand. But her latter productions b began to mi ake us an M 
that she would not write quite so fast, and i she gives Us in 
another Everyn Marston, we shall be mite sure | 
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that she should not write at all,or that she should change her 
vocation and take to writing “Tracts” instead of novels, 
which might answer her purpose and not so utterly disappoint 
ys. And the worst of it is, clever people, like Mrs. Marsh, 
are always prone to sce the mote in the eye of their neighbours 
without being able to discover the beam in their own, — In 
her frst volume we find her objecting to those who hold ** prin 
ciples of the ancient, strong, stern, but somewhat narrow 
school, which permitted no tampering with truth, and believed 
that there was but one form of religions truth, aud (hal if was 
(ieirs.”? The italics are our own. Ina few pages farther on 
she says, “too much of the spirit, alas! still remains amongst 
usall. We cannot entera company of our fellows, without 
detecting, whenever the question of religion is propounded, 
some prejudice of this description still lingermg im the heart. 
It seems the last to be laid down, monstrous and unreasonable 
as it 18.” 

As an excuse for the writer of “Ivelyn Marston,” it may be 
alleged that her polemical pruriencies form a necessary in- 
gredient in its composition, without the intervention of which 
it would be impossible to filll a single volume, much less three. 
What story there is might, perchance, serve for a magazine 
article, although so meagre is the plot, and so extremely com- 
inon-place and “ used up” are the incidents, that we question 
any magazine or periodical of the present day would accept 
Nasa gift, unless it might happen that as its phylactery 1s 
‘ong, the pharisees of “Household Words” might take a faney 
ort, and adopt it as their own. But trite and worn out as 
te materials are, there ean be no doubt that a great deal more 
vould be made of them, and in the slovenly neglect. to work 
a up, we have full reason to accuse the authoress of de- 
ye us of a pleasure which she was quite competent to 
oo of nauseating us with matter, which, as reason- 

istians and well-wishers to religion, we are exceedingly 
rry to peruse, Of course, Mrs. Marsh will write again ; 
and, with all her faults, we should be sorry to miss her from 
mae as ee tet 
different things - l hat niles a \] ay at ‘| 
tile. heean and that recklessly to run fu ilt at the 
,__? Jecause it 7s the Bible, and to transcribe whole pages 
n-tatagta Book Into a light and frivolous work, Is ace 
ree © volume which ought to be treated im a very 
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diferent way. Let her, by all means, combat soeiud error, 9» 
advance sound socral reforms. and we shall weleome hor ate’ 
and again, We are overrun with pestilent pictures of th 
worst phases of — and the Worst characters Which diserracs 


) 


it; we have Sand, Sue, and Dumas’ a at home as 


} 


well as shuld ealaeenians as well as foreign—and the pe: 
that affords an antidote to them will ever ae 4 Our Warn 

commendations ; but it will very clearly be seen, by the seop 
and nature of this article, that we have no stomach for th 
overloaded piety which seeks to discharve itself in volleys 

words, and fancies that it relieves itself of the d: inger of being 
accounted a publican from inditing profane stories, by making 
those stories puritantical and profitable at the same time. 
verv human thing has its use—and its abuse. ‘To be “ 

religious novelist,” is to put a dagger into the hand of th 
scotler instead of a sword into the grasp of those who hols 
those things dear which the sceptic holds chi ay). Phere hav 


{ 


been ereatl novell: sts who were ereat moralists il Lhe same 
7 — yet who scorned the clap-trap of religious reference at every 

md’s turn, because t] ley ws w their own province, they fei 
their own power, and the ‘yshrank from the unseemly contact 
and combination which are now the vogue, and which th \ 
kK new Were as y pe ‘rilous in rei ality as they we Fe Casy to be dont 

“Deep !? Who has vof read “ Dred ? “ Uncle ‘Tom's 
Cabin” and “ Jane Eyre,’ ran their popular race at a period 
of time not very far distant from each other; and although 
the absorbing nature of the subject discussed in “Uncle Tom, | 
with the novelty of characters and ineide Hts touched On and 
rntrodueed, weakened Miss Bronte’s produc LON, with UIs 
vreater mastery of language and passi mo: still) we think, and 

‘ faney the publie think with us, that as * Jane” exhausted 
the powers of her creator, so has Uncle Tom” played Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe the same treacherous part—although certail) 
I nob so very perceptible a degree. “Dred,” in proportion, 
Is ee, nearer to the authoress great work, [han 
“ Shirley,” or “ Viletto,” is to “ Jane Hyre ;” but, notwith- 


standing, [Hk wane speech Hamilton, and his first and Lis 
oratorical ctl rts, Wwe feel, if the authore ss dloe s nof, that tu 


} 


riches of the mine have been pretty well worked out 
‘borer, and that, in all haman probability, the lower sv 
goes the less she will get. ‘I'hns, perhaps, was to be gin NS 


one cannot be an intellectual prodigal without suflering 


Loe Oe 
{y¥ Laid 
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NOVELS OF 


excessive expenditure, especially when a particular region is 
chosen, and a particular object is pertinaciously kept in view. 
When ‘Thomas Campbell was asked to write a poem similar in 
sivle and metre to Ins ‘ Pleasures of Hope,” his answer was, 
“No; aman may make a single plunge and bring up a pearl, 
but he may dive a hundred times after, and find nothing but 
oyster shells to reward him for his pains.” This was not 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s view of her own capability, and it could 
hardly be expected that 1t could. = Enthusiastic as she is as 
av abolitionist, and successful as she has been as a novelist, 
ether motive might have. swayed her to re-enter the lists, but 
with both to actuate her, impression was impossible. W: 
might as soon have expected Scott to have stopped short at 
Waverley, or Dickens at Pickwick, or Byron at the Giaour, 
or Rosa Bonheur to fling by her pencil while the fame of her 
great picture was yet ringing in her modest ears. 

We know not what time it may have taken to compose 
“Unele Tom’s Cabin ;? but it is abundantly evident that its 
successor has been written in too great a hurry ; and although, 
in this instance, we could not go so far as to say that Mrs. 
Stowe’s “ casy writing is d d hard reading,” still the fact 
of undue haste is not less patent, and we have a right to com- 
plain that we are thereby deprived of a very sensible pleasure 
which We resent as an unnecessary loss. In the first place, 
tle authoress had no story to tell ; she had an essay to write, 
aid she has thrown it into the form of desultory dialogues, 
with interiocutors, the greater number of whom are thoroughly 
Wninteresting, and by far too large a number of them coarse, 
vulgar, and revolting in the extreme. In the second place, 
te characters, such as they are, do nothing dwf talk ; they 
uve the vor e¢ proterea gift to an alarming extent ; but when 
tlley come to act, they are as barren of fruit as a fig tree in 
December. Dred, the hero of the book, inname, is a half- 
maddened mystic, who lives in the dismal swamp, threatens 
his tyrants in scriptural language, and is shot down, we are 
Hot told how, but certainly without striking a stroke in his 
°Wn defence, or that of any body else. Nina is allowed to 
ve, until she becomes interesting, and then she is carried olf 





by cholera, as Mercutio is by the sword of Tybalt, just when 
ie particularly wish her not to die. Her ayy biutl, good- 
‘carted old uncle, is finished off in the same manner; and 
“hough Harry aud Clayton survive, they are so sketchy und 
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imperfect as actors, that we haz ‘ly care a button whethy 

live or die. The villain of th, e book, ‘Tom Crord MM, Olltrag 

all our notions of poetical just! — being —— fo Ivn 

whip, tar-and-feather, ravish, rob, extern ninat ‘ and « 

such like atrocities, without a single hair of he culty hy 

being the worse of it. He may be vetting drunk oe Dias. 

pheming to this very hour, for aught we know, as when Mrs, 

Stowe droppe ‘dd him, he was as prosperous as any slave-ho! 

scoundrel could well be. We have certainly the consolat 

to hear that “ Till’ survives and prospers, and we are glad 

it, inasmuch as we think that he and ‘ Milly” are the only ts 

characters worth a maravedi in - whole list. Wet 

probably include “‘Tomtit” only that Tom evaporates like t 

rest, In order to make room for casuists and preacliers, w! 

like almost all the other white people introdu cin have littl 

recommend them but the ability to say much and do nothing. | 
What we regret particularly to learn from the book, are t 

disheartening facts; namely, that slavery, as an institutio 

is fixed and like ly to be permanent ; and that. religion, pro- 

perly so called, is at the ve ry lowest ebb in the southern states 

of the American union. The Bible, the whole Bible, 

nothing but the Bible, is in the hand of every man, woman, 

ane eluild ; black, white, or eream-colored ; their SONGS ab 

biblical, their sayings are biblical; like the devil, they ca 

quote scripture for their purposes, and never hesitate to d 

SO, by any compunctious VIS ign ts or wholesome remorse. 

But, after all, the utmost extent of the contrition that even th 


i 


worst amongst them exhibits, is a momentary —_ ‘ 
may be typifies d by the seilions ition of }" ‘eacher Bonnie, 0v | 

Ben Dakin, at the camp meeting :—** T’ Goll lis poor siiner, Sr, 
now, O Lord! to thyself, for if you don’t he will be druns 
again in two days.” We are presented with pictures 0] [pis- . 
copalians, Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and others 

ee with the single exception of Dickson, a more selils:!, te 





orthlesss or cow: ardly set of compauions we never braver 


with, We sup pose that Mrs. Stowe has chosen the leas ss 


intecested as examples, but we cannot wonder that the whites al 


as black as sin can mi ike them, when their spiritu. il atta 









direc = . such men; and it is utterly hopeless to supp™ 
baat e blot of slavery can ever be re moved, when each ? e 
is atraid of giving its rival sect an advantage by counseling 
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removal from the national banner, If we required any ada 















NOVELS OF THE DAY. 
Justrations of the danger which “the Bible let loose” is 
cyuble of doing, Mrs. Stowe’s “ Dred,” affords a series of 
“notes and comments,” whieh Christians of all ereeds would 
ly well to ponder over, and which we cannot but hope will 
wea salutary effect, if anything ean, 


Ann V.—THE BRISTOL MEBTING OF THE 
NATIONAL REPFORMATORY UNION : 


WITH A GLANCE AT IRELAND. 


Ne Law Amendinent Journal. Being the Weekly Jourual of 
The Society for Promotiug the Amendment uf the Law. 
Vol. IL. No. 22. London: Published at 3 Waterloo Place. 


We were passing the door of the office of Zhe Morning 
sf, some weeks since, accompanying an esteemed friend who 
sone of the chief advocates of the Reformatory Movement, 
ad he stopped before the door and said, “ ‘Ten years ago 
lle Post, in describing some efforts Land others were making 

bring the Reformatory Question before the country, deseribed 

ne as a well-meaning, philanthropic old gentleman, with an 

ysurd crotchet. Sce what we have now done !—EKrasmus 
| Vas a great man—Hestina Lent!” 
; Doubtless there are few points in the history of Bull's legis- 
von which have required so much support, from what Sydney 
“uth calls “ those allecting circumstances,” dates, facts and 
gures, before he could be induced to vive to if even a very 
‘aul share of support, and a still smaller share of earnest 

“ention, as the Reformatory Movement; but he did 
‘tend at lastyand we trust” that through the zealous 


:- “rls of The National Reformatory Union and the Refor- 
. ‘oryand Refuge Union, we shall be able to make Bull 
. ““ithore attentive, and shall be able, likewise, in the words of 
, — Girdlestone, “ to combine for the purpose of presenting 
, ‘mand united front to the common enemy”’—Juvenile 
. ue, Without sectarian or theological differences literposing 


jee} = an ‘ - ‘ . 

"the work we have in hand and in heart. 
litha ) ‘ T bd ‘ a) d 
the Recorp of our last Number we inserted a full report 
* Yarlous Sectional Meetings of the Bristol Conterence, 


— 
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but at the period of our publication, the papers read in 

Sections were not be ‘fore us. 

As printed in the number of Ze Law Amendment Jo raed 
placed at the head of this article, these papers were twelve in 
number, and on the following subjects :— 

1 On the Reformatory Institutions in and near Bristol. fy 
Mary > arpenter, 

> The Ineflicienc y of Simply Penal Legislation. — By Lord 
Brougham. . 

% Punishments in Reformatory Schools. By BE. B. Wheath 
M.A., one of the Chairmen of the Quarter Sessions of th 
West Riding. 

L Visit to Mettra Dy rederie Hill. 

Transportation od Reformation. By Captain Crofton, 

Chairman of the Direetors of Conviet Prisons in Treland 

( On the Industrial Schools of Seotland, and the Working 
of Dunlop’s Act. By Alfred Uhl. 

Qn the Conneetion between Juvenile Crime and th 
Drinking Habits of Society. By HH. Cossham. 

On the Suggestion of a Measure by which Juvenile Of 
fenders may be Reclaimed, and a regular supply ot 
Seamen be obtained for her Majesty’s Service. — By 
Vhomas Philpott: : 

0 On the Liverpool Akbar Hulk Reformatory. by Mr. 


= i. 
Brougham. 


~J 


tf 





1) On the Relation of Reformatory Schools to the State, an nd 
¢ General Principles of their Management, especially 
in reference to Female Reformatories. By Mary Carpenter. ) 
| | 5a the Best Means of Providing for the ‘Inmates of Refor- b 
atory Schools on their Discharge. By Rev. 8. Turner. U 
[2 On Previous lmprisonment for ‘Children Sentenced to r 
lteformatories. By Sir Statford Northcote, Bart. | of 
When the National Reformatory Union was founded at , 





[lardwicke Court, one of its chief objects was declared to bi 
the ceolleetion and dissemination of facts and experiences 
—_— upon and useful in successfully working, the Retor- 
matory Principle. ‘Taking this Bris tol Conference as the first 
eener, a meeting held in accordance with the objects as above 
stated, the me mbe ‘rs of the Union may feel f ulls satisfied with 


t 













he result. 
Dury 4 the year LS. 0, the members have been active ale 
earnest in their torts, not alone to ¢ arr out the broad pres 


] 7 1 gious 


ies of conciliation and non-interference with the rene 
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feelings of any shade of dissent, bat they have been enabled 
by this honest, WISe, enlightened system of co- “Oper ition to 
number amongst theje members, mci anil Woinen of Cvery 
" — . » “ 1 ' ; 1 J ? . 
religion. Notindeed that they deny that religion is, and must 
of necessity be, the foundation, and the pervading spirit: of 
reformation, and its strongest and) most perfect safeguard. 
\s Canon Girdlestone well and traly wrote, last) August, to 
» Daily News, the breadth of the princi: sua of the Union 
/ 5) | | 
is its cliefest periec tions tle writes :— 


Ju seeconding a resolution at the late meeting of the National 
Reformatory Union in this place, I took the opportunity of vindi- 
cating the breadth of the basis on whieh that Union is founded. — I 
“a been since told in many qui arters, and especially by members of 

he Reformatory and Re fuge Union, that the breadth of the basis on 
which the National Refor matory Union is founded made it necessary 
at the meetings at Bristol to ignore all religion, and that it is im- 
possible to expect the blessing of Ged upon efforts carried out in this 
nauner. I think it right that the attention of the public should be 
lirected to the fact, thet religion Was not ivnored at the Bristol 
meeting, On the contrary, the absolute necessity of the religious 
element in all reformator y work was so plainly and earnestly stated, 
both by Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Miles, on Thursday evening, 
that it was impossible to add anything to the force of those state- 
nents, 

With regard to not e ypecting as much of the blessings of God 
upon the National Reformator y Unionas upon the Retormatory a 
R luge Union, tue real diference between the two Unions is, not 
that the one ignores religion and the other does not, or even that one 
Nteally more relizious than the other, but that the one does not 
consider it necessar ¥ to add to its rules a clause cont: lining the words 

“ Holy Scripture, and that the other doc 3; though hy doing SO, as 
aa been confessed to me by one of its incmbers, it will in all proba- 
bility exclude from its committee both Noman Catholics and 
nitarians. 

Now, this is objectionable, because, even in the abstract, it is 
tler to widen where it is possible r ather than contract the basis 
of mutual co. operation, and to dweil on ine points on which all agree 
sater than on those on which we ditte It is objection: ible also, 
“cause, in the case of a union, whose obi wr it isnot to found or 


— ay particular school or schools, but to provide such a 
Glu) ot or ' 


be 


re a . . P 

} erak Intercomimunication as may lead to the estab- 
rime ‘t 

ment, Dy thuse of various re ivtous persuasions, of se ‘hools of the 


me quali ty for the reformation of the children of parents of ‘the same 


ersu S10 { 
aslon, it is of yreat 1) mortance to inter pose ho unnecessary 


vOstacie in the Way © t having persous of all persuasions on the 
itis not, ¢ lf it be the real intention of this addition, whieh I hope 
o dise urge the founding of any Reformatories except 
wee Inwhich the authorized version is read, then it is mischievous 
# Stl greater d eree; for sucely it is better that youn. criminals 


Mimittee, 
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should be reformed on Roman Catholie or Unitarian principles, ¢ 
that they should remain rogues and vagabonds. , 


In short, it appears TO ne that the breadth of the basis on which 


the National Retormatory Union is constituted, so far from being 
open to objection, most thoroughly fulfils the idea suggested by th, 
title National, and to an extent hardly otherwise attainable without 
sacrifice of principle or reference to theological differences, enables 
all to combine for the purpose of presenting a firm and united front 
to the common enemy. 
Your obedient servant, 
Ki. GirpLesTone, Canon of Bristol. 

Amongst the most important. of the practical papers read 
inthe Sections, are Mr Wheatley’s on Punishment in Refor- 
tialory Schools, Miss ( ‘arpenter’s paper on the Management Ol 
emale hi formatories, \] r. ‘Turners on the Means of Providing 
for the Inmates of Reformatory Schools Ol) their Discharge, 
and Sir S. Northeote’s on Previous Imprisonment for Children 
Sentenced to Reformatorics. Captaim Crofton’s letter was 
also most umportant, but we referred to it at some length in 
our September number. 

Sir Stafford Northeote is one of the most clear hea 
earnest, and able advocates of the Reformatory system, and bias 
brought experience, a high position, a trained intellect, and a 
powerful. pen to back the National Reformatory | ion. 
Ile has, both in his paper, Reformatory Schools, priuted in 
Lie Quarterly Review, and in this paper now before us, shown 
himself fully capable of, as a frend of his says, “ tackling 
any ditliculties surrounding the Movement. | 

[le considers that preréows pumshment should be inflicted 
n all committed to a Reformatory who can be shown t 
ave understood that they were criminal in infringing the law. 
Ile shows, with great clearness, that although the 
principle, SANS discernement, may be sometimes well founded, 
vet that in practice it is not acquiesced in by the popular mind 
of France. He writes :— 


} 


led, 


{ 
} 
i 


a} 
renei 


Those who have had experience of boy-nature know w ell that long 
before the ave of 16, the faculties and the moral sense of ninety-nin 
in a hundred are sutticiently developed to enable th lad to aiscer 
clearly what is right and what is wrong, and to estimate the pro 
consequences of his own actions. ft may indeed be true that a bad 


education and the evil example of those around him may hav’ , 
Ave heet th 
but th 


rn 
et 


rr atis 


blunted his conscience and his intellect, and that he may h: 
on objcet deserving far more of pity than of indignation ; 08" 
same might with equal truth be said of many an adult ; and ees 
be hard to frame an argument which should lead to the acquitee' 


¢ ti 
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youth of 16, on the ground that he had never been taught anything 
but evil, and should allow ot his conviction at 18, after having gone 
shrough two years more of education in depravity, without a ray of 
seht to rouse him to consciousness of his state. We cannot doubt 
chat before an Omniscient tribunal, the advantages which each man 
has enjoved will be duly taken into account when judgment is pro- 
nounced upon him; but such discrimination is beyond the power ot 
w earthly Judge. ; 

There is, however, an argument of which we must take notice, 
\l. De Metz, both in writing and in conversation, upbolds the French 
wstem of acquittal, on the ground that it is important, both for the 
tone of the Reformatory establishment and for the prospects of the 
mates when the time comes for their leaving it, that they should 
not have been stigmatized by a condemnation (/éctris par la condam- 
ution). J will not pretend to say what weight this argument may 
Jeserve with reference to the state of feelingin France, but as 
applicable to this country it seems to me a very weak one. That a 
boy who has been convicted of an offence before a court of justice 
‘ses somewhat of his self respect, and is under a disadvantage in the 
eves of the world, is perfectly true ; but it must be remembered that 
even on the French principle, in order to his first admission into a 
Keformatory School, it is necessary that he should have been charged 
before a court of justice, and that the offence with which he is charged 
should be proved to have been committed by him, and that his 
acquittal is no broof of his innocence, but a mere formality of the 
uw. So far, therefore, as his character is concerned, the fact of his 
wot receiving punishment for his offence does vot prevent the stigma 
of guilt attaching to his name. The shame is in the commission of 
the offence ; punishment stigmatises by marking that the offence 
has been committed, and acquittal is honourable as showing that it 
hasnot been committed ; but do away with this feature of an acquittal, 
iid you turn it. so far as the impression it creates as to the boy's 
‘haracter, into a conviction. On this point I must appeal to the 
‘estumony of M. De Metz himself, who speaking of the French 
‘yatem before the establishment of Metray, tells us that there was a 
‘heulty in placing out the young détenus (1 am forced to use the 
French term to express the French idea), because they inspired the 
‘aster Manufacturer who knew their antecedents with a certain 
“sttust, In sume respects legitimate, since the latter did not feel 
Hietsel ves sufficiently prepared to combat, in these young assistants 
“Soseretormation might be matter of doubt, the vicious tendencies 
uid evil will that might reappear.” These children, then, though 
““uitted as having acted without discernment, were by M. De Metz’s 
‘a statcinent, stigmatized as offenders. 


‘it Staflord, however, would not allow any portion of the 
“nishinent to be inflicted in the Reformatory. Ie would 
"eno sign of the gaol about the school, and he considers, 
cm considers wisely, that the farmer who sces the inmates of 
* school working freely and cheerfully, ig apt to forget the 
VHCT LA seeing only the boy. 
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Llaving stated lis opinions thus, it bee: me Hecessary lt! 
he should po out the species of punishuon to be 
and accord ingly Sir Stafford considers that the best previ 
punishment is separate confinement, the prisoner bei Ing care! | 
watched. Le Supports this oplmion by the aut! vority 0 i 
Demetz, the Rev. S. Turner, Colonel Jebb, and the <a Mr. 
Burt. Flogging he considers unsuited to the class of hos 
sent to Reformatories, because “ drageed up,” as the V genera 
are, from the cradle to the dock, knowing nothing of | . 


’ 
ai bil i 


but their blows, nothing of lips but their curses. it can do 


nothing, save harm, to show them that, within the gol a 


~ 


without it, the rough and ready code of ais scipline prevails 
Ile Eines concludes his paper :— 


s 


I will sum up, then, the views which I have ventured ti ) put forward 
by expressing gener ally my conviction that, so long as Reformators 
School sare confined to children who have been guilty of breaches of 
the law, such children ought to undergo punishment previous lv to 
their admission, and that such punishment should generally be a short 
term of imprisonmeut on the separate system. IT am quite awar 
that at prese nt it is only in asmall number of prisons that the separat 
system of confinement is fully carried into effect ; and I am so sensible 
of the evils of associated i impr isonment, that I should willingly se 
a discretion given to committing Mi agistr: ates as to impr isoning at all, 
where separation cannot be secured. But Lf should suppose that 1 
a considerable number of gaols where the system ts not adopted 
its inteyrity, the means of separ: ating two or three boys, and th 
would seldom be more at one time, from the mass of hardened fi 
might without difficulty be found ; ‘and where they do not exist thes 
ought to be provided. 

1 should here conclude, were it not that I feel bound to add that 
while approving of the previous imprisonment of boys convicted | 
breaches of the law, I deeply regret that the benefits of the Refor- 
matory system are still confined to that class alone. We have yet 
to TT at the root of the mischief of which we are now content! 
3 the branches. I trust the example which has been set us in 

Scotland, and many procure the authority to compel the thousan 

of vagrant children who now swarm through the streets and alleys 
of our large towns, to come into schools of industr %; where they m 


be proper ly brought Up ats use tul members of the commun ity. Ina 


far as the necessity for imprisoning a boy, before mnigian, him t 


Kieformatory, operates to the exclusion of the de ‘stitute ; Pee ne 


vagrant, against whom no crime is proved, in so far ae advocates 
+ : 
achangein the law have mv heartiest concurrence. but to 
something more than the mere abrogation ot imprisonment , 
needed. 
he °° ° 4 ! , ’ ‘h ) vis « 1 dust! 
Phe provision We require ts one that shall Open st HOOTs UF | » * 
distinet from, but giving the same kind of education 
atory School, to allthe children of the poor whe may Ges 
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vail themselves of such advantages. “The parents should be made 
. contribute according to their Means ; the state, the parish, and 
orivate benevolence, might divide the remainder of the expense. To 
: hools the children of persons receving parochial relief might 


} at i 
these Se 


be sent at the cost of the Union; and to these or similar’ schools 
ywrant and deserted children might be committed under magisterial 
uthority. The Reformatory proper would be confined to those who 
sad actually been convieted of and duly punished for crime, and the 
admission into it would be no boon to the criminal class, but only an 
-stension to them of a benefit of which all might avail themselves, 
sybiect to modifieations which would be suitable to the peculiarities 
oftheir ease. In the adoption of some such system [ think we may 
we our way to the solution of many of the problems with which we 
are DOW engaged, including that of Previous Imprisonment. 

At the conclusion of Sir Stafford Northcote’s paper, a dis- 
cussion arose in which the Rev. Mr. Osborne, Chaplain of 
Kath Prison, Mr. Pownall, Chairman of Middlesex Sessions, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Recorder Hill, and Lord Stanley, de- 
clared themselves in favor of the addition of previous imprison- 
ment; the Rev. S. Turner was in favor of previous imprisonment, 
wid Sir John Pakington said that he had altered lis opinion 
vu this subject. Last session he had voted for the proposed 
cause, which made imprisonment discretionary with the com- 
witting magistrate ; but he was now convinced that it was 
better to punish im every case, and that the proper place for 
iat punishment was the prison, and not the school. 

So far of the previous imprisonment point ; we now turn 
to the no less important question of punishment within the 
Keformatory, after the boy shall have been transmitted from 
‘le Prison. ‘To the consideration of this subject, Mr. Wheatley 
ig brought knowledge, patient research, and all the qualities 
M hich render him worthy our deepest and most carnest 
attention, Ilaving studied, and thought over, and lectured 
upon Mettray,that Mecca of the Reformatory School advocate, 
hes able to measure its points of discipline in every position, 
ud to judge how far they may be adopted, and how many 
way be adapted to the requirements and peculiarities of these 
‘ingdoms, tle writes :— 
in eases of serious misconduct in a Reformatory, the power 
a by Mr, Adderley’s Act to remit to prison for a period not ex- 
. "8 _— months may sometimes be advantageously into 

reeds basesd that we shall find it desirable to seek by further le- 
fillies rer point for a power analogous to the g onnentennp et 
other Fy. on ons capital punishment of the code ot i. ‘ ttray a 

ormatories. When a member of the commumt 
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proves himself so corrupt that the hope of benefit to hims elf 

not countervail the danyer to the rest, he is returned to pris 
never to return to the colony. The effe ct of that me asure, fe are 
it has been judged necessary at Me or is described as most a 
ficial, not only to the general body, but even in m: ny Cases to th 
unhappy me umber thus eut off, in whom, as with many of us jn th 
world ‘ the sense of op portunities neglee ted, of kindnese lespis 
comes home with tenfold force when forfeited and withdrawn. Sy 
a power I think we ought to seek by further legislation, lest we } 
forced to sacrifice the hopes of many to the inveterate corruption of 
one, 

For the minor faults of more frequent occurrence, it is desirah! 
that the Reformatory should have within itself a few cells. Sip pl 
closets, with windows large enough for ventilation but not for es ap 
will answer. They should be removed as far as possible from access 
of other boys and from each other ; for if not, the isolation, which 
is the beneficial essence of the punishme nt, may be lost. On this 
point, that the cells should not be within hearing of each other, M. 
De Metz dwelt much in conversations whieh I had with him on his 
last visit to Engl: ind, atter he had seen some of our Reforn natories, 

He also insisted, with all the energy of manner which those who 
have seen him well know, on the * indispe nsable necessity” of having 
what he called a eile i dungeon. A common cellar will do,’ 
hesaid, ‘with just openings enough to let in air. You should as 
a few boards and a bit of straw for a bed.” Before those of sensitive 
nerves shrink from the greatest probably of living philanthropists 
as a savage barbarian, let them hear his meaning: ** A boy,” he says, 
‘will sometimes, when put into the cell, in the first moment of ex- 
citement, hammer and kick the door, and shout as loud as he can 
by way of detiance. If the cell is your ultima ratio, he may continu 
that course for some time, receiving no benefit himac If, and breedit 
insubordination in others. But if you have your cellar, you can 
introduce him to that. The straw bed is put there, not that you 
intend him to sleep on it, but for him to see that provision is mad 
for his doing so in ease he continue insubordinate. In an hour or 
two you visit him again, and find him probably cooled down morally 
as well as physic ‘ally, and glad to exe hi mge the cellar for the ordinary 
cell on condition of quiet submission,’ 

‘l'o subdue insubordination there must always be a possible means 
beyond that actually used. The offender must not know the limit 
of your power, otherwise the boy of strong will and nerve will often 
screw his courage up to endure be yond that limit in the hope of e- 
taining a triumph. 

While the cell may thus on the one hand be made of means to 
check those cases of insubordination, which will be the rare r th 
better the general management, and rarer still if provision be made 
tor them, it may ge be made a means by which punishment can % 
ure atl diminished, it not altoye ther avoided. 

I cannot do better ac in quote again the words of the directo 
Mettray on this most Unportant point in the administra 
punishment Cléapp. Ts4l, p. 28). 


! 
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w]fit he desired that chastisement should produce . salutary 
tet, it is necessary that he who is subjected to it should receive it 
with resignation, and should be the first to acknowledve that he ha. 
newrved it. ‘To obtain this conviction in the culprit, in’ the first 
lace, the punishment must be inflicted with calmness and temper ; 
nd be dictated by the strictest justice, that power of reason which 
should convinee while it coimmands : and in the seconi, ae 
tots the chastisement and he who receives it must both be free from 


xeitement. 

“These conditions cannot co-exist while the indignation which is 
sroduced by any serious offence prevails. 

‘ «These conditions cannot co-exist while the indignation whieh is 
roduced by any serious offence prevails, 

“Por this reason our labour masters are directed, when they have 
any complaint against a boy, to send him to an apartment which is 

ir station house (Salle de Depot) but called the purloir, because 
we seek to avoid any name which may recall the prison to the minds 
four boys. Nothing is prejudged by boys being sent to the parlor ; 
theyeven go there of their own accord, As soon as this measure has 
become necessary in the case of any boy, they come tnmediately and 
wprizeus. We have time to look to his antecedents, and if necessary 
to make enquiries. 

“During this interval the culprit comes to himself; the master 
cools ; we have an opportnnity of considering and advising with one 
another; and thus when we give our decision with full knowledge 
‘the case and in cool blood, we have security that true fatherly 
justice is done. , 

“Ifhitherto nothing has been made of these boys, it is perhaps 
vecause it has been thought possiple as regards them to dispense with 
that patience, that duuceur—the French word to which I confess I 

not know any English equivalent—and above all with that dis- 
retion which their ave requires, especially when we are dealing 
with a collection of boys among whom the most intelligent communi- 
ites his ideas to the rest, and who mutually inform and stimulate 
ach other,” . 

lhe parloir here spoken of and now called the Salle de Reflexion, 
‘simply one of the cells used for punishment. ‘The inferior officers 
an send a boy there, but he is considered as not in punishment, but 
Waiting his trial, till seen by the directors. I believe it is scarcely 
possible to over estimate the importance of this arrangment. Besides 
the advantage of giving time for cool reflection to all parties, so well 
pointed out in the extract T have read, it serves further to meet a 
great difficulty in the practical working of the Reformatory, viz., as 
ithe degree of authority to be given to the inferior and superior 
cers respectiy el) ; 
in Mettray the power of inflicting any punishment except. the 
eaves IS reserved entirely to the superior . and rightly, for if the 
“Sor is to punish on the spur of the moment, he will often be at 
“e complainant, judge, jury, and executioner ; and with so many 

Hons to exercise, is not likely to perform any very well. But 


Y Por 


7 ae culprit to the cell for trial, he is enabled to maintain 
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his own authority and check the spread of insubordinatic: 
the same time allow of cool and 1 Lin ps artial trial before nu \- 
ment be intlicted, 

This caution, coupled with the principle of Becearia before , nad 
points out a Scylla and Charybdis, one of m: ny such cases j 
course of criminal reformation through which we have to st, 

While on the one hand sufficient time must be allowed between ¢! 
offence and its punishment to ensure ealin judgment and fat! Pa 
justice ; on the other, the punishment must not be so lony del 
that the association between the ideas of that and the fault be! 
lest the act assume in the = sufferer’s eve rather the aspeet of, 
blooded cruelty than of cool justice ; and seem to him a eratuit 
infliction of suffer ing. 

A few words as to corporal punishment., © Tam one who inelipes 
to the old-fashioned idea, that in the cases cf acute moral disease. 
the outbreaks of uncontrolled passion and wilful disobedience ¢ 
which ordinary children are so liable, a counter irritation ju li 
ap) plied may otte n be useful to draw down, as the old herbalists w 
say, the bad humours from the nobler parts. But T believe its us 
fulness is limited to cases to which the general tone of the moral const 
tution is healthy. Ihave little faith in its efficacy in the chror 
diseases, with which we have for the most part to deal in our Refor. 
matories, 

KF rom being rather an advocate of cor poral punishment for young 


tual 1) © 
. pe Saas i 
















criminals, | was first led to the opposite view by obsery: ations derived fog 
from our vast prison in the West Riding of Y orkshire, and fromt! v 
black books at Quarter Sessions, in which it is remarkable how often, - 
in those long lists of pre evious convictions whieh appear against 
young criminal, a whip ping has been one of the early punish nts: na 
and as far as my inquiries into the primary causes of youth ful erin hin 
have gone, I find none more common than over se verity of parent é' 
Step-purents, or others. . f 
A is peculiarly difficult, in the administr ation of corpor al punis! er 
ment, to steer clear of the Seylla and Charybdis  before-mentione! ev 
If it follow quickley upon the offence, if asumes the chara ter ofa th 
personal contlict, in which the blood of both parties is up, 4 nd t ai 
submission of the sufferer is in his mind merely that of the physica 
weaker to the stronger. If on the other h: and it be long del ved, I ( 
assumes to the sufferer, who from the bluntness of moral sense whi pun 
is characteristic of the criminal, scarcely realizes the mor wrony: reac 
ness of his fault, the aspect of gratuitous and ¢ ‘old-blooded crue! ; 
The former is generally the character of corpor: al punishm 7 ud 
administered by the rough hands of parents, step-parents a! Ml n sme C 
times employers, prompted rather by revenge ful passion than ©, ry 
reason or desire for the ebild’s real good. ; se 
The latter is, probably, for the most part, the aspe et whi h cory r 
punishment, as administered by the officers of justice for ¢ 
assumes to the culprit. en? } 
Both cases involve the fault so great yet so common, that ofca ‘ D 
from want of attention to the princip les of human nature, sem ii] 





our side, } 





those principles to act againse us instead of on 
attempts at moral improvement. 
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Qur great moralist, Bishop Butler, has shown the wise ends for 
yeh there is implanted in our nature by its Divine Author a prin- 
feof resentment, which he acutely distinguishes into two kinds, 
ust and sudden, or settled and deliberate resentment. ‘The former 
sthat instinct Which we have in common with the lower animals, 
which leads us In self-defence to resist sudden force and violence 


without regard to its justice or injustice, 


< 


The Jatter in its proper use, as distinguished from the many abuses 
1 whieh it is liable, is that sense of Justice which leads us to desire 
‘at injustice and wrong, as such, whether done to ourselves or 

ers, should be punished. 

Now, the first of these feelings is, from the nature of the case, 
sesarily called into exercise by corporal punishment. 

One great advantage of the cell as a means of correction is, that 


tavoids the calling this natural feeling into exercise. 


The solitude 


wd separation from exciting causes tend to allay instead of stimula- 
tg sudden resentinent. 


In dealing with a number of boys 


whose moral sense has been 


vunted by neglect, who have been habituated to call evil good and 
wood evil, the first great diticulty is to bring their deliberate resent- 
went, their sense of justice over from the side of wrong to that of 


right. 


Phisis peculiarly dificult in the case of corporal punishment. 


The 


ight, or even the knowledge of acute suffering tends by the natural 
teeing of compassion to producein others sympathy with the sufferer. 
(his sympathy will be the stronger as their sense of his fault is 


weaker, 


Where the culprit bas little sense of his own moral fault, the sym- 
pathy of others both tends further to deaden that sense, and give 
‘im strength to endure. 
To the boy accustomed to the reckless excitement, the alternations 
‘prodigal sensuality and cold want of a criminal life, it is easy to 
crew his courage to the sticking place to endure the sharp but short 


werity of Corporal punishment. 


If by strong nerve, and especially 


‘helped by the sympathy of others, he endure without yielding, he 
“uns a decided triumph—a thing to boast of, a laurel to which the 

*of depraved ambition can look beyond the suffering. 

Vonsidered, therefore, merely as a deterrent, I believe that corporal 
punishment is less effective than the cell, because its limit is so soon 
“ached and so plainly visible. The cell is more really formidable, 
“ausesthough lest severe, its mild discipline can be continued almost 


ult finitely, 


Considered as a correction, it can be adjusted with a nicety which 
poral punishment does not admit of, to the requirements of the 
ise, and under proper arrangements prolonged from simple tem- 
rary preventive detention to long continued isolation as the moral 


t] ptoms of the 
Uire. 


ln] 


patient, developed from time to time, may seem to 


oth points of view, both as a corrective and as a deterrent, the 


i adopted at Mettray is most important, ViZ.5 that the period of 


Mithon 3 ° 
hin the cel] should never be fixed beforehand, but should 
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be regulated according tu’ the effect apparent during its cone 
anee, 

For these reasons, though IT would not have corporal puni 
absolute ly excluded from the Reformator Vy because, in the i: ofinit 
variety of eases and characters, it Mav oceasionally he 


e 9% " 
| useful and 


even necessary, yet I do strongly believe that it should be used rarely 
and with the utmost caution. At Mettr: ay it was at first altogethe: 
excluded. Of late years it has been introduced there in the shay 
ofa good cut on the hand with a ferule for sli geht offence S, These 
were formerly puni ished by bread and water diet ; but with th vel 
hard work required there, that diet was found to operate injurious! 
on the health, and interfere, as the cell also necessarily does, wit! 
labour. It is administered with great caution, not in the preset 
of the boys in general, but only of other culprits, and of the dir 

or his lieutenant. Iam inclined to think that such minor offences 
are better dealt with negatively, by loss of reward, than by positi 
infliction of punishment ; but that consideration belongs t ym) other 
proposed subje ct—that of rewards. 

1 havealr eady detained you too long on the subject of punishments 
but I must just add, in conclusion, the wise counsel of Moi itesquien, 
which is no less valuable to the schoolmaster or manager in dali Q 
with boys, than to the statesman with men :— 

* We must not lead men by extreme measures ; we must use with 
economy (etre menager de) the means which nature gives us to gu 


i 
them withal. If we inquire into the cause of all disorders wi sha | 


see that they are owing, not to the mildness of punishments, but 
the fact that faults escape punishment altogether. 
In the school let no fault be unpunished, but never use one mors: 


more of punishment than is absolutely necessary for its corre tor ) 
To do so is, independently of any consideration of justice or ben | 
volence, bad economy— a waste of motive power. 

Considering punishme nt as deterrent, it is rather certainty tha 
severity that we want. a, 


( ‘onsidering it as a Reformator v agent, we ne¢ ed, not that ¥ 


hich sha F 
will produce a sudden and violent impression, but that which shai! 
operate surely, continuously, and so permane ‘ntly—not th 
the torrent, but the drop that wears the stone. , 
. ’ 
At the conclusion of the paper Mr. Wueatvey, 1 rep!) . Ay ' 


question, said he believed that a proper sy stem of rew: irds mig 
almost supersede punishments. At present, however, the rewal ) \ 
given were too few, There should be rewards for the attain \ 
of particular standards, and those standards should be open te 


t ; 


sibot 


Ile Was in favour, too, of the ee ip ile of colle ( ‘tive rewards r 7 
il boy should not only benefit | ry his own good conduct, but by b, 
of others. This would give to each an interest in all. en ; 

Lorp Sraxrey observed, that the suggestion that the ie aie ti 





i " 
ain ' 


confinement in a cell should be indefinite was an import: ant ot ph il 
he considered it would be quite as reasonable for a me dical — 
persevere in one course of medicine irrespective oft its eine y G 
his ps atient, as for them to fix the time for the sec lusion of i 1! 

offender ina Reformatory, regardless of its effect upon! ; 
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believed rewards to be absolutely necessary in a Reformatory, but was 
in favour of competitive rewards rather than rewards for good 
conduct, on the family system, as adopted at Mettray. 

Lory Rosert Cecit was in favour of corporal punishment, not 
that he believed it tended to reform the individual so much as to 
deter others; and this was one of the main objects of punishment. 
He also spoke in favour of the system of rewards as adopted at 
Mettray. 

Dr. Wauxis thought they should treat criminals as they treated 
junatics. 

Mr. Sypney Turner objected to rewards, but would make the 
children’s luxuries dependant on their own earnings. 

Mr. Jevincer Symons considered that the cell punishment ought 
to be administered within the Reformatories, 

Mr. Appvertey, M. P., cautioned the advocates of the system not 
to reduce the moral philosophy of the subject to a mechanical art, 
by holding out that, by a certain course of treatment, a bad boy 
could be reformed into a good boy. He feared too that they might 
discourage persons if they let it go abroad that the system of the 
schools was attended with so much intricate and refined philosophy. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Recorder Hill, congratulated the section on 
the paper and discussion they had heard ; and with reference to the 
great question of whether punishment should be inflicted within the 
Reformatory, or be delegated to the gaol, it was one which must soon 
engage the attention of the Legislature, and which might therefore 
be well considered out of doors. He had had much consultation with 
M. De Metz on the subject, and he considered that the punishment 
should be within the institution, as he was then enabled, by frequent 
visits, to ascertain the precise moment when the boy might be released 
trom the cell and let go free amongst the others. The chairman also 
offered some remarks on Mettray, defending it against some remarks 
in the paper, and contending that it was the great model of Refor- 
matory Schools, 

The thanks of the section were then voted to Mr. Wheatley by 
acclamation. 


Having thus gone over the questions of pumsliments and 
rewards as ends towards reformation, the very important qnes- 
i arises— What are we todo with our tame elephants ? and 
here the Rev. Sydney ‘Turner offers the results of great, and 
ng continued, and wide spread experience. 

He tells us. of four openings for the employment of the 
limates of the Reformatories, upon their discharge ; si 
Ms observations and suggestions are, just now, of vast 1m por- 
tance both to Sneland and Ireland, we insert this portion of 
Us paper at length — 

First, they may | 
fEngland remote 


4:3 


1c apprenticed and placed in service In some part 
from their own locality. This 1 have been oe- 
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easionally successful in doing, but it is only rarely that the o) ppertu 
nities occur, We have at present no mac hinery by which we ean 
find or enlist masters in distant towns or country districts. To ad. 
vertise is generally to invite those who want the premium, rather 
than desire to assist or protect the boy ; country masters also in oyp 
ordinary trades ask extravagant premiums ; and I have found it 
very difficult to enforce the agreement or indenture when any dif. 
ference arise between the master and the boy. 

In very few instances have I been able to kee p the boy with his 
employer for any long pe riod; in most cases he has lett after a year 
or two, and returned to his original neighbourhood and his relations 
risking and often incurring deterioration and relapse. 

Some of the difficulties would be removed, or at least lessened, by 
the active operation of local Reformatory Committees acting ona 
settled plan to interchange the boys who are to be placed out. The 
Red Hill boy being apprenticed or engaged in Somersetshire or 
Devon: the Kingswood or Bamford- Speke lad in Surrey or Sussex. 
How far this could be done will depend on the good or evil report 
which our lads and the school they arein, obtain. 1am not san. 
ruine of its suecess— 

Ist, because I find that in France, with the advantage of a far 
more full and methodized system of patronage than we have here, 
Demetz is dissatisfied, and recommends that the Colonist pena be 
kept and trained till ahi le to go out as the adult workman, engaging 
on independent terms for the hire of his labour. 

2ndly, because I believe that, when carried to any considerable 
extent, jealousy would be excited, and the Reformatory be accused 
of giving the criminal better employers than the pauper, ory as 
would be often the ease, of interce pting employment and situations 
from the boys and girls of the vicinity who ‘would have the first 
claim to them. 

It will be observed that I have spoken chiefly of trade appr ntices 
ship or domestic service. As regards farm work in E ngland, I see 
no reason why we should not be able to find work with f farmers for 
country lads dischar ved from country schools, if the c ommittees man- 
aging the schools use reasonable exertion. But I fear that the 
London, or Manchester, or Birmingham boy will not be very eas! iy 
transformed with any chance of permanence into an agriculturist 10 
this country. Were our farm labourers’ condition better it might be 
otherwise, but the town lad knows pretty well that the tailor or a 
shoemaker, &e., get their 18s. or 20s. per week, and the farm |: “ 
bourer his 10s. or 12s.; that one is at the top and the other att : 
bottom of the tree . and though he may for awhile be induces : 

forced to take up farm labour as training or discipline, he will n 
give himself to it as a means of livelihood. : he 
It has been suggested that Home Colonies might be ee hy 
Ireland and even in England, with the object of reclaiming ap 
proving the waste and common lands, and on the principle he “i 
labourers attaining a share in the land, and that boys — nil 
matory Schools would be induced to work on these with such o me, 
pect before them. I give the suggestion as it was . ie ae 
certainly thinking that the general idea of getting the boys app! 
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iced and employed as farm labourers in some of the more remote 
and newly-purchased estates in Ireland, is one worth inquiry aud 
thought.° ee 

It is very evident that the main difficulty in the way of all schemes 

for the employment of our lads in England is the absence of suff- 
cient guardianship, or asthe French term it, “ patronage."” I fear 
that our fellow-countrymen have all too much to do in most cases 
wo give any bope of this void being filled up, Our clergy and the 
supporters of our religious societies and institutions might do much, 
but unfortunately they are as yet but partially interested in the sub. 
ject, and hitherto have shown more sympathy fora Polish Jew, or a 
Caffre with a six-syllable name, than for a poor plain “ ‘Tom all 
slone,” the London outcast. A healthier feeling, however, is al- 
ready being stirred up on this point. ‘The Home Mission is begin- 
jing to assert its proper weight and greatness, and many opportuni 
ties may in time be found by the active friends of the cause for 
enlisting the aid and sympathy of our religious teachers, as well as 
of our magistrates and unemployed ladies and gentlemen, in the 
good work of watering and watching over the seed that the Kefor- 
matory School has planted. 
_ Asecond means of provision in England would be by enlistment 
inthearmy, This is the great French Reformatory outlet ; one- 
third of the colons placés of Mettray are enlisted. I hope I may not 
offend the feelings of any of our friends when I say I could heartily 
wish that this way were practically open to us ; aye, and that a con- 
iderable number of our protégés were entered on it. 

Ufcourse no Christian minister can abstractedly admire war as a 
profession, But the discipline of the regiment provides so exactly 
‘or the weakness, the need of external regulation, the want of self- 
control, and moral sglf-action which characterises the young offender, 
and it seems so right that those who have injured their country by 
‘seit criminal example and pursuits, should make sacrifices and en- 
dure toil and hardness in return, in the defence and protection of its 
‘uterests, that I should be glad if I could place many of our Refor- 
matory scholars in the army. I believe that, in effect, the older 
‘mates of our refuges do frequently enlist. I find that about a do- 
ren of thelads at Saltley have. I believe Mr. Wright's school at 
= was nearly emptied by the impulse which the war gave to the 
~_ ary spirit of the inmates. I have myself several young friends and 
m9 aang serving their Queen as soldiers, and their conduct and 

“hee make me proud of them. 
weed emnsion in the way of training the ordinary Reforma. 
sally the fe the army are great. We know, indeed, ou practi. 
cadinas at Se ne Sergent 1s not very particular as to the vt 
thamealoes ” fpr ; but these recruits must be of age to act or 
matter of ese t lelr previous position unknown, or at ae = a 
. wihedlraneaya 5 as it would be if they were taken me tly frog 
to place the Sha 1ool, And here lies the hindrance. Xou Want 

e the boy out at fifteen ; he cannot enlist in the ordinary way 


teeta ene 





* See post. 
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before he is 17. and must be ofa certain height. The a 
therefore, prac tic rally closed to the English Reform; ry, 

I cannot help thinking that a Militar y Reform S he é micht he ae 
apart; that insuch a school asRedhill amilitary class might beforn 
and that without any sort of discredit or stain to the service ap 
ber of young recruits might be taken to be in the first instance em 
ployed for service in India or the C olont s—such lads havir the 
privilege of transfer to the regular army after a certain period 
probation and good conduct inthis initiative division. As it 
however, the army is an exceptional resource, open only under par- 
ticular circumstances of age, and physical di velopement and indi. 
vidual inclination. 

The same remark applies equi ally to the nay y. Hundreds of the 
boys that feed our Reformatories would both ‘be fitted for the sea 
and be most anxious to embrace it as their calling, and would be the 
better for the control and discipline of a well-regulated man of way 
But here, again, the theoretical objection steps in and bars the 
I had some especially likely subjeets for the navy examined and 
approved at the Pendezrous ‘last vear; but they were refused at 1 
Admiralty, on the ground that if such boys were adinitted, hones 
and re Sp eC tab le boys woul | be le SS lil: e i\ to volw hteer, | have t ) 
faith at all in the soundness of' the objection, LT do not believe that 
the average of language, manners, or condnet would be at all lower 
I believe they would be higher, for the Reformatory School would 
give a “ert tone and better prep aration. No one hee 
where the boys came from ; and while the numbers so entere 
be asap to be a valuable assistance to the manning of our nav), 
it would not be large enough to excite anv remark, or arouse any 
hostile or jealous feeling in other classes of the Commun ty. I | lieve 
the diftic ults to be of the red tape order, « spe cinllv as ft 


a considerable number of boys of the vagrant and criminal class 
are taken vearly from the /louse of Oceupetion, as the reports of 


that establishment show. But at present the obstacle exists; ar 
thus avain an im} ortant outlet, valuable for the opening it would 
give to the natural excitability and love of adventur which distin 
guishes bovs of that class, and for the discipline and regulation 
would place them under while sti]! young, is closed to us | 

\\ ith ref rence to the merchant ser the recent aiterations 
the mereantile marine make it very difficult to get boys an engag 
ment init. Formerly, the law required a certain number of a he 
tices to be taken in every merchant vessel. This is now no longer 
compulsory; and lads who have not been to sea, and have had no 
training, fir nd it much more difficult to get themselves engay red. 

Naval Reformatories, such as the one lately established at L eater 
pool, will be the most effectual to give the means and op portanity 
which are so much wanted for placing Reformatory schooiboys 4 
Sea. 

But they must not be confined to any one locality ; 
must be several of them. I hope we may ere long ee b, 
supported in common by our various Reformato ry Schools wie 
Fnglish or the Bristol Channel. There will be plenty — 


dates. | BIONE. 


vice, 
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could mvself send 15 or 20 from Redhill : 
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mains the fourth, and to us at Redhill the most impor. 


Phere re eX 
ans of disposal—emigration to the Colonies or the 


tant of all me 
United States. 

To me this seems in every way the best of all outlets, if proper 
means of training be adopted and proper care and discrimination 
exercised in the choice of those who are allowed the vast advantage 
it wives. 

This effectually separates our young offenders from all former 
assyviations, introducing them to new scenes of action, where they 
cay start atresh on the work of life, without any prejudice against 
them, orany bar or hindrance to their progress ; if they be but 
honest and industrious, they must get on. 

To the emigrant and the colony the past is comparatively nothing, 

the present character and habits, and the future efforts and conduct 
are everything. Emigration keeps the youth or girl in the labour 
market, securing society a return from their work, and repaying the 
country they have left and benefiting the new land that receives 
them. Livery fairly successful emigrant not only makes more room 
for others at home, and raises the value of their labour, but becomes 
a customer to them, supporting some one at home by the fresh 
demand he makes fur manufactures,implements, and luxuries abroad. 
This, too, calls forth all that is vigorous, active, and earnest, in the 
character of the boys or girls themselves. To turn their back for 
life, as usually must be the case, on all that they have formerly been 
used to and connected with—-to go out four, five, or ten thousand 
miles, with the aim and purpose of independent, honest, self support 
isthe act of the firm, carnest and right minded.  [ have seen in 
scores of cases the marked change that comes over the boy when 
once he makes up his wind to “vo abroad.” He becomes daily more 
manly, and Vigorous, aud self-eoverning ; the cowardly and the idle 
shrink from it. ; 
Of the success which as a general rule attends the emigration of 
the boys, I can speak confidently. We have sent out from Rted thill 
Hove 400 lads, and have heard of or froin above four-fifths of them ; 
oom _— many have fallen away and disgraced theimselves and US $ 
dul the large iajority have done us credit, and beeome useful both 
to the colonies and themselves.* 

But the difliculties and anxieties that accompany this work of 
i. — a Kietormatory School can hardly be exaggerated ; 
i deed very great. Phey have been greater than they need 

ve been at Red Hill, and the amount of successful disposal in the 
colonies less than would have been otherwise, through one or two 
pesullar circumstances, which I mention not in the way of complaint 
vut of explanation. ° 
ee hag our work began seven years ago at — 
iene panel : chools were still at a discount, and “ orma- 

No . 7% reece ot coutcinpe to many and distrust to ate 

‘aw existed then by which a boy could be detained in the 
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| i Decemb r3!, 1835, out of 372 sent out, 25 had relapsed into 
*érancy or Crime, 
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school. If he came, he came in one of two predicaments : he had 
either served the full term of his punishment and came to us alto. 
xether as a volunteer, or he came under a conditional pardon, hay. 
ing a portion of his penalty of imprisonment remitted on the 
condition of his placing himself under our care, and remaining till 
we thought it right to discharge him. In the former case the boy was 
free to leave when he thought fit; and to keep him in the schoo] 
became the more difficult in proportion as you succeeded in kind. 
ling in him the desire to emigrate and reform in earnest. We had 
therefore to help him out in many cases before we felt quite certain 
of his steadfastness or industrial ability, or to let him discharge 
himself upon the world at home, with every chance of his relapsing 
into crime. In the other case, the boys whom we had from the 
Government for the first two or three years of our connection with 
them were usually lads of 15 or 16 years of age, who had been 
imany years in the criminal profession, who had passed through the 
minor stages of short imprisonment, and had received their sentences 
to 9, 12, or 18 months’ imprisonment, as graduating higher and higher 
in the criminal class. In these we had to deal with lads who wanted the 
longest Reformatory training, and who were at the same time the 
least willing and least likely to submit to it, and who in fact came 
to us very much upon the understanding that 12 months’ good con- 
duct would earn their fresh start into life. [was obliged therefore 
in scores of cases to trust to hope rather than experience, and to 
send them out, not beeause by long training and effectual proof I 
had full reason to depend on them, but because they were of such an 
age, and had so far fulfilled the conditions of their admission, that ] 
could not well detain them. 

That many of the lads so sent out disappointed me I cannot be 
surprised; | think it is a great evidence of the intrinsic goodness of 
motive and feeling that can be stirred in lads of this class, and of 
the effects of the industrial and religious discipline they were sub- 
jected to at Redhill, that so large a portion have done well. But I 
have no hesitation in saying, both as regards the colony and the boy, 
he ought not to be sent out under nearly three years’ training. You 
want to uproot and supplant bad habits, putting good ones in their 
place. You want to ingraft a steady control of temper and appetite. 
You want to make the lad really industrious and efficient, You cannot 
do so except under a sufficiently long period of probationary instruc- 
tion. 

But supposing that you have arranged these preliminaries to 
satisfaction, there are difficulties still behind. You depend neces 
sarily on certain friends whom you invite and enlist to help a 
Your correspondents are willing perhaps to receive and — 
lad, but they expect him to prove steady and useful, and above a a 
stay in his place at the wages they offer, wages necessarily sipsonies 
lower than the average of the wages in the colony. The boy soon 
finds out that he is hired at a lower rate. He has eight or ten offer 
of better places from chance employers whom he meets with wh 
would take no interest in his welfare, and who have no relation cad 
you, but happen to wanta hand for a few weeks or ee 
willingly enpape him, to cast him off when done with. You 
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no power to apprentice him, He has strong instincts of restlessness 
and change from his previous life. He leaves his place. Your 
friend, after afew trials of the sort, becomes disgusted; he has 
much trouble, and very little return, and you may expect that 
after aiding a few, he will say he finds his engagements too press- 
ing and the boys too changeable to allow of his befriending any 
more. It may be worse, and often will be worse, than this. Of the 
bovs you send out some turn out very badly. A serious case of 
misconduct occurs. One of your lads commits some serious misde- 
meanor, the influence of his bad conduct is felt at once. One bad 
fellow stops the passage more effectually than ten good ones can 
open it. The anti-convict prejudice is at once stirred: there are 
plenty of people in the colony who make the worst of the case. 
Your connection with a whole colony is, for atime at least, wholly ar- 
rested ; worse too, the delinquent boy remains there to be asnare and 
injury to those who are sent out afterwards. He has a wonderful 
aptitude in finding out the boys froin the same school, and seducing 
them into idleness and crime. Repeatedly, also, you find that the 
boys have been placed in situations the very reverse of those you 
wish for—retained in towns, made clerks, shopboys, and house ser. 
vants, when you want them to be only out-dvor laborers employed 
in farms or in stock keeping ; exposed that is to the very temptations 
and dangers which you have sent them abroad to avoid. 

Many of these difficulties will, I] should hope, disappear, or be 
greatly lessened, as the Reformatory systemis more established, its 
objects more understood and recognized, and the experience of its 
agents and promoters more enlarged. 

I have laid down for myself stricter rules and conditions at Redhill; 
and if enabled, as gradually I expect to be, to detain the boys much 
longer and so train them thoroughly, and to receive them on the 
average younger and less hardened, I look forward very confidently 
t0 So improving the article to be sent out, that it will be readily re- 
ceived and welcomed ; and I think that every Reformatory School 
thould make it a fixed law, in reference to emigration, that it is the 
reward and provision for the deserving, not a means of getting rid 
of the troublesome. | 
_ Purther, I think that in every Reformatory proposing to give its 
tamates the advantage of emigration, the habits, training, &c., in the 
school should be carefully adapted to the sort of life, prospects, and 
employment, that the colonies present. Amidst the many disappoint- 
ments I have had from boys’ fickleness or dishonesty, I have — 
ever had a complaint on the score of idleness; on the contrary, 
have had scores of acknowledgments that the Farm School lads un- 
derstand labour, both what to do and how to do it, and are ready and 
Willing to work. ‘Their usefulness indeed has often counteracted the 
hindrances and prejudices arising from their changefulness or mis- 
ei the neighbours of their employers being often induced, from 

“+ they see of their industrial ability, to take others from the school. 
Pied at “wn of changefulness has indeed its “ nant 
thelr nuns ave to get on and better themselves, and their sen: 

r own efficiency ; they want to prosper and become independent, 
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only they forget that if a man wants a good harvest, he must us. not 
only exertion to sow, but patience to let it grow and ripen, 

All S¢ hools proposing to send their boys abroad Thust vive a pro. 
minence to industrial occupation. The working hours should be, for 
at least the last year of the lad’s stay, eight or nine hours a day. 
They must carefully encourage and stimulate the ability and the will 
to work, by connecting the boy’s labour with his self interest, his 
pleasure, his ambition, leading him to like it, value it, and be proud 
of it. They must make their dietary such as will promote muscular 
efficiency and endurance, not giving soup and gruel to swell and sa. 
tisfy, but a fair proportion of meat, say twice a week, and especially 
bread to strengthen and develop growth. |= The rule should be, if a 
man will not work, neither shall he eat, on the one hand, and if he 
will work he shall have the fruit of his labour on the other. 

They must give the boys as much general knowledve, both in school 
aud in work as possible. I would have every boy know how to mend 
if not make his own clothes, and pateh his own shoes. But the main 
thing is farm and garden work, including the use of the axe and 
mattock; the handling aud feeding of horses and stock, and the 
miiking of COWS. lf you liave a briekfield, or the opportunities for 
grubbing and draining, so much the better, The out-door labourer 
is the mau for the colony. The tailor and the shoemaker had better 
Stop at home. 

With reference to mora! character and conduct, no boy should be 
allowed to go out unless he has maintained a thoroughly wood, steady, 
and trustworthy character for many months previous to his going, 
and to ensure a reasonable dependence on him, the discipline and 
System of the school should be such as to trv and prove him—such 
liberty being allowed, such an amount of self-government required 
of him as may secure you against mere prison submission on the one 
hand, and hypocrisy on the other. It is on this point that so many 
of our prison philosophers have erred, fixing their thoughts chietl) on 
the mere temporary interval of the man’s punishment, they forget or 
overlook the most lnportant que stion, what he is to do when that 
punuishmentis over. On the one hand they sequester hin and pamper 
him into an artificial state of body and mind, untitting him tor the 
rough work and contlict of life; and on the other, they se watch and 

compress and subjugate him, that he loses all his habit and capacity 
for self-action and self-control, and becomes helpiess and dependent. 

We must beware of these mistakes in the Reformatory if we desire 
to see our lads successful emigrants. Everything that 1s active, 
open, and mauly, must be encouraged ; all that is timid and servile, 
proscribed. Better that the lad be a little rough, it he is but ready, 
re solute, and able, than that he should be a model of order and C1VI- 
lity, and, like the pe t prisoner, supple and cunning, indolent and use- 
less, a humbug or a drone- Better on every account that you @ 

home, than, 
inderance 
trustwor- 


counter, as best you av, re lapse and discouragement at 
by sending out the uncertain and half linproved lads, incur h 
and opposition abroad, and prejudice the prospects of the 
thy and the good, who would else be welcomed. 

With reference to the reception and guardianship 
emigrants in the colonies, we ought to have a regular 
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Union agent at each of the chief colonies, through whom the boys 
cent out could be engaged, and by whom they should be superintend. 
ed and reported on. It would be an important security for the boys’ 
yell doing and well being, if committees of protection could be 
formed at the chief colonial ports, not to act, soto speak, ina col- 
lective capacity as an united body, but on the system of each mem- 
ter interesting himself in the care and disposal of the boys that ar- 
rived, in turn. Hach man would have his circle of connections and 
friends, among whom he could place a few lads from time to time. 
The boys would thus be scattered and distributed ; and that gathering 
of them in one neighbourhood avoided, which is always objectionable 
as tending to make them marked, and give them a class aspect and 
position, and which in case of the fault or miscarriage of any becomes 
«0 dangerous and harmful, by the certainty of infection which it en- 
wil. This I think the managers and supporters of Reformatory 
Schools should aim at; it can be done through the links and con- 
nections which most of us have with one or other branch of our co- 
lovial empire; only let there be due care to avoid anything like trade 
or traffic in the young emigrant—let there be no bargaining for his 
or her services and labour without fair wages, in return for a free 
passage. Ifthe boy or girl are to really do well in the colony, they 
wust land there as tree, with no shadow of slavery or judicial servi- 
tude upon them. 
Itisa question which seems open to discussion, whether any form 
ofagreement, or indenture, can be devised that will be binding in the 
wlony if entered into here; or whether, if such a thing were legal- 
ved and could be practically enforced, it would be worth the while 
‘any colonial employer to use the power so given. Those whom I 
‘ave consulted have generally inclined to the opinion that, in a coun- 
try where it is so easy to leave the master and so hard to follow and 
‘race the apprentice, and where the servant has so many opportuni- 
tes of making his compulsory service so useless or mischievous to the 
‘mployer, itis better to depend on voluntary service, and on the or- 
‘nary relations between labour and wages, than to have any forced 
‘pprenticeship. Yet one would think that a two years’ engagement 
‘nder indenture might he managed, and would be at once valuable 
‘or settling and steadying the boy, and useful and available as secu- 
“ig to the master his fair amount of service. 
| ig i speak of the expenses of this form of disposal, and of 
ay) ah be met, 1 do not believe that cheap emigration answers. 
Si, boy be sent out in an iil-found ship, with chances of fever and 
Ny er him, and with insufficient outtit and assistance at start- 
oe comes back upon you either in expense or hinderance, 
buous and ack, +s regret, at least if your operations are contle 
t penace Raa ) . ; yet how, then, provide for the heavy costs 
wih oy eling, and Janding—costs which, taking one colony 
a scarcely be brought under an average of from £18 
feld far individa.) ; it seems to me that this is the most appropriate 
rise. The crease nevolence to occupy in the Rgalige ema — 
ter of publi , = ion and diminution of crime is so direct y ° _ 
pioue policy that we seein to have a right to demand what is 
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necessary for the maintenance and proper training of the young 
offender from public resources; that by Government contrite: 
tion and local rating, severally or jointly, the Reformatory should 
be supported and maintained in due efficiency. But the assisting 
the offender to another country on his discharge from the Refor. 
matory, though clearly the best thing that can be done for him, js 
not a necessary or natural item in his Reformatory treatment, and 
can hardly be paid from such sources. It is more rightly, ] think, a 
matter of charity and private aid; and I would have our donations 
and subscriptions specially reserved and applied to make, what we 
may eal] a patronage or disposal fund, from which the charges either 
of apprenticeship or emigration may be defrayed. I have little doubt 
but that if the training in the school be really good, and proper dis. 
crimination be exercised in the choice of subjects, so that the reatty 
IMPROVED and WELL MEANING boy, and he alone, be sent out, we 
shall find this disposal fund assisted by contributions from the Colo. 
nies themsevles, and so the burden on the resources of our schools 
essentially lightened. 

Mr. B. Baker, referring to the observations of Mr. Turner onthe 
lowness of the wages of agricultural labourers, compared with those 
of tailors and carpenters, and that class of workmen, pointed out that 
the expenses of the former in regard to house rent, &c., was much 
smaller. Ot 35 boys he had put out of his establishment," only five 
had been recommitted, but not more than one-half were doing ex- 
actly as he could desire. 

Mr. Mites, M.P., agreed that the subjects for Reformatories, or 
those who had been in them, should be removed as far as possible 
from their old haunts, and for this purpose he would have com- 
inittees in various places to communicate with each other, so that, 
for instance, a person in Sussex could be sent to Sommerset, and rice 
rersa. He spoke highly of the Ship Reformatary established at 
Liverpool, and said he had no doubt that if the Government would 
place at the disposal of managers of Reformatories, vessels, on board 
of which boys might be taught the duties of seamen, no difficulty 
would be experienced in obtaining for those boys engagements in the 
merchant service. 

Mr. Hastines wished to draw attention to the answers sent by 
certified Reformatories to the Patronage Committee of the Union. 
By these returns it clearly appeared that no difficulty existed at 
present in getting rid of well-trained boys. The older the school 
was, the less difficulty there seemed to be—the managers of the Glas- 
gow House of Refuge, which had been in existence for 22 years 
having stated that they easily obtained situations for the large num- 
ber who left there every year. There were difficulties enough for 
the Reformatory movement to overcome, and it was not wise to 
raise up imaginary ones. . 

After some observations from Mr. Sypvey Turven, in reply 0 
Mr. Hastings— 

Lord Srantey said that the difference was one more | 
in substance. Mr. Hastings thought there was no present difficulty, and 
in this he was borne out by facts; what might come hereafter no 0n¢ 
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ould at present foresee. He thought it would not be well to make 
its ized feature in the army or navy, that they annually re- 
wived a certain number of these boys, as it would be throwing dif. 
gculties in the way of enlistment among other classes of the commu- 
sity, Also, with regard to emigration, if they were to establish a 
regular organization on a large scale of sending out to a particular 
«olony large numbers of these boys, they would very soon find in that 
~olony a feeling of suspicion and hostility if the boys turned out 
badly, He would have them so distributed and dispersed as to become 
ist in the community ; and the Union should endeavour to establish 
an agent in each of the principal colonies, to gather round him a 
committee of Colonists interested in these matters, and each should 


render himself chargeable with the guardianship of one or more of 
the boys. 

Miss Carpenter, to whom the Reformatory Movement owes 
« very much, in addition to her interesting report on the 
Reformatory Institutions in and near Bristol, read a most 
valuable paper, reviewing the relation of Reformatories to the 
State, combined with some admirable observations on Female 
Reformatories, It will be perceived that Miss Carpenter is 
fully in favor of the separate cell, as a mode of punishment, 
both during the previous imprisonment, and during the period 
ofcommittal tothe Reformatory, whenever punishment may 
benecessary; it isalso evident that she considers the power 
of committal to previous imprisonment should be optional and 
could be “ absolutely limited to fourteen days.” 


She is writing of the Juvenile Offenders’ Act, and con- 
unues :— 


Many difficulties in details of execution will of course occur in the 
rorking of this Act, which will be remedied as experience suggests 
‘mprovements in its machinery. But there are two points on which 
additional legislation is imperatively called for :— 

First, instead of merely giving permission to magistrates and judges 
‘osend children to a Reformatory, ‘it may be lawful,” not enforcing 
ened doing so, the law should absolutely direct that all children on a 
second conviction should be sent, and all on a first, unless security 
* given for their future good behaviour. It has been sufficiently 
oe to the Government and to the public how inefficacious 
“ injurious as well as costly is the old system of short imprison- 
nage There is little danger of our Reformatories being over filled, 
= those in existence are not yet half filled, and new ones are in 
ocess of establishment. The effect of the system in diminishing 
ne es of the country has not a fair trial until the schools are 
atistics | brought to bear on so large a mass of juvenile vice as the 

io before this meeting, prove to exist in one city only. 
rane of hil} the law for adults should be entirely abrogated in the 

children ; and fit is deemed necessary that they should have 
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some imprisonment, the length of it should be absolutely (umited 
fourteen days, and its duration should be shortened as much as the 
discretion of the Judge or magistrate may suggest in the iculs 
case. : - 

The question of imprisonment will be discussed elsewhere, = 
neither that nor the theoretic principle of punishment will be hone 
considered ; but it may be right to state that the experience of the 
last four years has led me to the conclusion, that while a long imprison. 
ment has a very injurious effect upon girls and boys, both physically 
and morally, yet a short period of seclusion in a separate cell under 
the good influences now happily adiministered to such prisoners, 
prepares those wild and lawless children to comprehend the necessity 
of yielding to discipline, and to receive in a more grateful and sub. 
missive spirit the advantages and the control of the school. Such 
preparatory seclusion could not with advantage be maintained in a 
school, which the childshouldenter with the opportunity of beginning 
with a new character. , 

It has been feared by many that these schools would hold out a 
premium to vice. The fallacy of such a supposition, under the 
existing state of the law more particularly, has been so frequentls 
demonstrated, that no arguments on the subject will be here repeated, 
The following facts may, however, be valuable. A few weeks ago, 
a poor little girl, nine years of age, was received into the Red Lodge 
at the request of Mr. Thomas Wright, the well known visitor of 
prisons, on her discharge from three months’ imprisonment for 
picking pockets, the mother being a notoriously bad character, and 
the eldest sister also having been in prison. The child came by 
herself from Manchester. On Saturday last the mother came with 
three other children from Liverpool and took her away, though 
expressing the warmest appreciation of the character of the scho 
and the kindness shown her child. Since the establishment of th 
Lodge, in October, 1854, more than thirty applications for admission 
have been made without the child being received. About ten of 
these were inadmissible on account of age. In the cases of five 
when all arrangements were made, the parents refused to let the 
child go; and in that of two others, the girls themselves refused. 
The remainder of the parents evidently applied for the admission of 
their children to relieve themselves from the trouble of controlling 
them, and withdrew when they found that payment ia advance wou. 
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4 
be required. About six of the girls for whom application was mate, 


be 
appeared from the representations of the parents to be so thorough) 
thievish that there was no prospect of their being otherwise tan 


confirmed criminals if left at large. In the inability of the parents 
to pay, the law was explained to them ; and they were advised : 
have the girl taken up and charged before the magistrate Wit 9 
offence, the next time she committed one, in order that she may 
sent under sentence to Red Lodge after fourteen days’ imprisonme 
In no one case has this been done! ‘The law does not then allure ‘0 
crime, and confer a premium on vice. ; 
The Reformatories have hitherto been spoken of only in ¢9 
with the legal disposal of the children who have fallen into | laced 
ofthe law. The Government when directing them to be placed 
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these schools, allows a sum to the managers to defray the expense of 
their food and clothing, but no more. Provision for education and 
industrial training is left entirely to private effort, and is not made 
fom the Treasury. ‘The Committee of Council on Education has 
long watched over and aided the efforts made for the education of the 
isbouring classes in this country, and has distributed the public 
money intrusted to it for that purpose, according to various regu- 
lations, most judiciously framed to meet the wants of ordinary 
schools for this part of the community. But these regulations were 
by their very nature quite inapplicable to Reformatory and Ragged 
Schools, which evidently needed more than any others both the 
secuniary aid, and the benefit of visits from experienced inspectors. 
This their Lordships have perceived, and have recently framed a 
wries of minutes expressly adapted to the wants of these schools, and 
calculated to give efficient assistance, both as reyards rent, salaries, 
ndustrial apparatus, and the training of masters, for their very 
peculiar work. These schools are now therefore placed on a footing 
both in a legal and educational point of view, in which it only 
requires devoted and persevering effort on the part of managers to 
make them really good. 

The Reformatories being all under voluntary management, there 
will of course be considerable diversity in the manner in which they 
are conducted. It is well that this should be the case, for the 
subject is yet in its infancy in our country; anda servile copy of 
institutions, which under different circumstances have succeeded 
well in distant countries, would be most unwise. It is desirable, 
Frith a view to the future success of these institutions and the even- 
tual adoption of the best plans, that experiments should be tried by 
those who, having confidence in them, will give them a fair trial. 
Ail managers will, however, agree in believing that the instilling of 
moral and religious principles is of fundamental importance ; that 
the Seriptures should be made the basis of religious instruction ; and 
hat no religious teaching will be availing unless religion is made a 
aeng principle in the hearts both of teacher and children. All will 
consider industrial training of great importance in these schools, 
pecially su h kinds of it as will best develop and train the faculties 
of the children, and fit them for future life. All will endeavour to 
. - a school the sound elements of common knowledge ; and 
pad an a for food, clothing, aud sanitary oper- 
child” *) While offering no undue attraction or indulgence to the 

4 » are Most conducive to health and moral training. 
oa Ana gs is necessarilly different in many respects from 
when th ol a be fitted for independent, active life ; “ae 
champs,” a5 Te Me the Institution is once established, “ le gi 
sities. te * eet calls it, should be the only one employed. Sut 
for an inde oa rte home ; and while the same pepe 
of neatness {tee me ife is not required for them, it far greater degree 

: rod rs and propriety of demeanor is desirable, as 
teen hitherto 7 ns of convicted children of the female sex oe 
understood ay rlooked ; nor would it appear to be generally 

many of these exist, and how dangerous 1s their 
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learn from the accompanying Table of Returns, of all the Convicted 
girls who have been sent to Reformatories since the passing of th 
Act, that the whole number does not exceed those who have “he 
sent to one Boys’ School alone; and that throughout the Whole of 
England and Wales only two large towns, Liverpool and Birmingham 
and only two counties, Devonshire and Gloucestershire, have availed 
themselves to any considerable extent of the opportunities presented 
to them of rescuing young girls from a life of crime. 

The fact that girls of the criminal class are far more degraded 
dangerous to society, and difficult to control, than boys, is well known 
to those whose experience has enabled them to compare the two 
sexes. The proofs and causes of this state of things cannot be here 
entered on; the fact is in part referable to the greater natural 
delicacy and susceptibility of the nature of girls, which renders thom 
open to a deeper impress both of good and evil. They have also 
been more directly exposed to the eyil influences of bad homes, and 
the affections, which are very strong in these girls are therefore in 
close sympathy with vice. Their desire for excitement of every kind 
is strong, as also for the gratification of the senses. They are 
generally devoid of any good principles of conduct, particularly 
addicted to deceit, both in words and actions, of fine but misdirected 
powers, of violent passions, extremely sensitive to imagined injury, 
and equally sensitive to kindness. 

In the work of endeavouring to restore the young girl to the 
natural condition of childhood, and to prepare her for future life, the 
experience of the writer during the last four years with this class, 
leads her to consider the following as important principles of 
management :— 

Ist. The physical condition of these girls will generally be found 
very unsatisfactory; and it is well known that the moral state is 
much influenced by the physical. All sanitary regulations tor 
ventilation, regular and sufficient personal ablutions, suitable tei 
perature, &c., should be strictly attended to. The advantage ot 
agricultural labour not being procurable, regular walks beyond the 
premises, as well as outdoor play, should be regularly taken by the 
girls, and as much bodily exercise as possible should be devised 
for them in their daily industrial work as an exercise of their 
physical energies. The food should be sufficient, and of a more 
nourishing description than is allowed in most pauper schvols. 
On this point considerable stress has been laid by medical men of 
high scientific experience. ‘These children have been accustomed 
to a stimulating life, to feasting and fasting, and to various exciting 
aliments. Unless the system is properly sustained under the change, 
it will sink. 

2nd. The young girl is to be placed, as far as possible ale 
kind of position as children in a well ordered family 10 the wor ing 
classes. She has been accustomed to be independent of authority, 
and to do only what is right in her own eyes. She must — a 
under steady, regular restraint, administered with a firm, equal, so 
loving hand. Her irregular impulses must be curbed. on or 
insensibly but steadily be made to feel that it is necessary for yo 
submit to the will of others, and fespecially to be obedient to 
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Phe regular training of the schoolroom will greatly contribute to 
this, and all those nameless arrangements and manceuvres to preserve 
order and discipline, which are found so valuable in good British 
snd National Schools. 

grd, Children of this class have hitherto felt themselves in a state 
of antagonism with society, and totally unconnected with the virtu- 
ous portion of it. I'he matrons, chaplains, and even governors of 
the gaols they came from, have usually been the only persons whom 
these children had been even able to call their friends, and are often 
most gratefully remembered by them. They must, as far as possible, 
be brought to feel themselves a part of society, regarded by it with no 
wokind feeling, but rather, having been outcasts, welcomed into it 
with Christian love, and entering into it as far as their own conduct 
renders this possible. Nothing in their dress or appearance should 
mark them out as a separate caste; as far as it is found safe and 
expedient, they should be enabled to associate with others; and, 
under judicious restrictions, persons of virtuous character and lov- 
ing spirit should be encouraged to visit the school, and have inter- 
course with them. 

4th, The affections must be cultivated as much as possible in a 
healthy direction. The love of their families must not be repressed, 
and the natural ties must be cherished as far as can be done without 
evil influence being exerted over them. ‘The school must be made 
home, and a happy one ; but the children must be led to feel that 
the possibility of this depends on their own forbearance and kindness 
wards each other. Mutual dependence must be cultivated, as in 
actual society, they must be made to feel that all must often suffer 
through the miseonduet of one, while the good conduct of every 
individual is a benefit to the whole number, to the school in general. 
They will then learn to feel it a duty and a pleasure to help each 
other in difficulty, and to be watchful over each other’s conduct 
‘rom no ecensorious feeling, but from a simple regard to each other's 
benefit, and to do what is right, 

oth, The activity and love of amusement natural to childhood 
‘ould be cultivated in an innocent and healthy manner. These 
‘annot be repressed without great moral injury ; but they may be 
turned to good account, and made the medium of conveying most 
valuable lessons on the rights of others and the nature of property, 
t even of imparting useful knowledye. ‘The children should be 
slowed to possess little toys and articles treasured by childhood, 
vbich they may be permitted to purchase with earnings awarded 
them for work done. The valuable exhibitions now open to ordin- 
wry schools may be allowed to them occasionally, especially as a 
‘erard for good conduct. The Dioramas and Zoological Gardens 
™4y open their minds, and give a stimulus to the advancement of 
“— more than any other lessons. 
Pi - Allrewards and punishments should be, as much as possible, 
- wal consequences of actions. Deceit or dishonesty will 
ae an amount of distrust and watchfulness which a judicious 
er a, render a very severe punishment to a child The 

ployment of bad language, and the indulgence of a quarre]some 
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disposition, will require separation from the socie ty of others acy 
necessary consequence, All punishments should be administer: 
with the greatest caution and impartiality, and should be evidently 
prompted by a desire to do good to the offender; the sympathy of 
the school, and even of the “culprit, will thus be enlisted with’ the 
teacher. There should be no bribery to do right, nor deterring by 
fear only from doing wrong; a desire of improvement and love ¢ 
duty should be cherished fur themselves. Hence, artificial stimulants 
to good conduct, especially such as excite a desire to excel others 
should be especially avoided in these schools ; they foster many 
bad passions. The children should rather be stimulated to sum oe 
themselves ; this will be greatly aided by a regular and impart! 
record of conduct, which should be freque ntly reviewed. 
7th. As much freedom should be given as is compatible with ¢! 

good order of the establishment. Those who prove themselves 
deserving of confidence may have situations of trust given them, 
and may be sent on errands ‘bey ond the premises. J¢ is only in pro. 
portion as there is liberty, that security can be felt in the child's real 
mmproveme nt. 

8th. The intellectual powers should be steadily trained, though 
not superficially excited. It is only by giving the mind wholesome 
nourishment, that it can be prevented from preying on garbage. 
Many are chary of intellectual instruction in these schools, as if 
they were doing a wrong to the working classes by imparting 
knowledge to them. We are conferring a boon on them, by reform. 
ing in the best w ay we can, those who, if neglected, may do ther 
an irreparable moral injury 

9th. After the preceding remarks, it is hardly necessary to say 
that every effort must be made to infuse a good moral tone into ¢! 
school. It will certainly exist if the preceding principles are w: 
carried out. When a new comer or a badly disposed child fds 
the feeling of the school in harmony with obedience, order, 
duty, and that public opinion, which is strongest when it proceeds 
from equals, is in opposition to everything wrong, the work oft! 
teacher will be incalculably lightened. 

The will of each individual child must be enlisted in her ows 
reformation, and she must be made to feel that without this, , 
efforts of her teachers will be useless. Such confidence must ve 
awakened in the minds of the children towards their teachers as 
lead them willing/y to submit to all the regulations for order, neat- 
ness, and regularity, which are an important part of their training, 
and to yiel i themselves implicitly to their guidance. From this the 
child must be taught to feel obedience to the Divine’ Will to be the 
highest happiness, and to desire to obey that Will. - 

Did time permit illustration of these principles, they might be 
made clearer; they are the result of close observation, and 
been proved to be true. 

May many labourers be raised up who will endeavour 
these lost ones—to save a soul from death, and thus cover 
tude of sins, 
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We have now placed before our readers the chief portion of 
the practical papers read in the Sections of the Bristol Meeting; 
hat there are in the number of The Law Amendment Journal, 
in which these papers appear, other papers of equal importance, 
Mr. Frederic Hill’s paper on Mettray is valuable, as any paper 
from his pen must be, but this paper is doubly valuable from 
the strenuous support it gives to the employment of women in 
Reformatories and Prisons. Thus is not a new theory of Mr. 
Hill’s; he urged it upon the country, and upon the legislature, 
many years ago 1n lis official reports.* 

Mr. Alfred Hill’s paper is a most able, elaborate, and useful 
contribution, bringing briefly and clearly, and into the shortest 
space, the Instory and philosophy of the Industrial School 
Question. ‘The papers on Ship Reformatories, and on Inte: per- 
ance as a cause of crime, are worthy of the Union, whilst in every 
point Lord Stanley shewed himself fit to fill the high position 
of President of the first provincial meeting of the National 
Reformatory Union. 

There was read one paper, a paper from “the old man 
eloquent,” a paper with much of the Henry Brougham of 
thirty years ago about it, to which we must refer. 

This paper is one of the best analyses we have ever read of 
the short comings and imperfections of our legislature in the 
philosophy of law as connected with criminal jurisprudence. 
these topics, however, belong to another portion of our work, 
and must be treated in another paper, but that part of 
Lord Brougham’s letter referring to the sources of crime do 
belong to the topics of our present paper. He writes :— 
wa lawyers and magistrates and speculative reasoners 
ays erred in bestowing so little attention upon the Reform: 
roy A at needs not further be shown; the fact is admitted, 
Neeson is plain, which all reasoning might have taught us before 
sis pom that each convict who unreclaimed leaves the gaol 
idhlna to + Ain a by = precept and by his example, of the 
hi Seon “a sadn lneteiggt ife ease ve. ge Big Lc amg 
with him a contayious Mincend pei moet Shc - ty Asm “sth 
and, unhappily ciokeie rita * pei ag t oF eXIS Pot ms a “i 
case. A man hascaea ed f; tes } nae rae “pe of ° 7 h oe < 
raging throuch hat os et ’ 1e ee pase wit i: 1 mee ‘ ry ao 
or rather the Ses pie ate es, Lasgo ee we fC 
but von have *s eth pe in his lungs and « ispersed }) ., we 
him : his lafeerion i fe reper. hin, and no means OF ‘atans ing 
Sahay ach speedily the parts of the social system 
! co Hill's opinions 

han’s Work,” 
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, and proofs of their wisdom, see ante, 
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most ywredis Se “d to receive it, and none of the CO ) 
iy unity 


Are sate 
from the consequences of the disease. You cannot detend vourselves 
against this dreadful mz m ay W hat then is the course which comm, : 
prudence requires you to pursue? You must run the risk = 


mischief he will do, wee you must instantly shut up all whom he ha 

infected, and take « special cure never again to let another be dischar - y 
uncured. What are we now about? Not one, but Tuousayns, of 
uncured patients are every year vomited forth from our moral pest. 
houses ; nay, the rules of these establishments ab solutely 
that all, or almost all; should be sent forth uncured. 

I have already asked the question, Why confine our Reformatory 
treatment to young offenders—asked it for the purpose of breaking 
down that groundless distinction which would prescribe one course 
for dealing with one class of criminals, and another for dealing with 
all others. Let me now ask this further question, suggested by the 
whole subject of Reformatory treatment, Why should we only he 
the operation after men have become convicts? W hy confine our 
attempts at counteracting vicious habits to. the process of cure, and 
neglect that of preyention ? Why be satisfied with trying to eradicate 
bad habits, when their having been formed renders the task of 
exterminating them so difficult ?- Why not endeavour to prevent those 
habits from ever being contracted, by operating ~~ the human 
being, the subjee ‘tof our treatwent in both cases, 0 efu e he has become 
inured to vice, and while yet easily moulded to virtue? Ina word, 
why not apply our whole force to distributing among the m ae 
the community—most in want of it, least able to obtain it— thie ines 
timable gift of a sound education. 

I need not give proofs of the intimate connexion between ignorance 
and crimes. I need not repeat the statement which [ made in 1839, 
when I moved my resolutions on Edueation, that even of the moters 
and incendiaries tried in the winter of 1830-1, not by any means 
the lowest ranks, only 150 out of 700 could sign their names, the 
rest being marksme ns that of those received into the Refug — 
De stitute, only one in 30, or even 35, have rece ived a \ instructiol : 
that a worthy magistrate of Essex declared nine-tenths of ‘those wl 
were brought before him to be marksmen; that all the young ¢ 
fenders W hose Cases are desertbed in the admirable petition from Me 
Liverpool magistrates to the Hlouse of Lords, alinost every one Was 
In a state of utter ignorance ; that Mr. Clay, the exceilent Preston 
gaol chaplain, found above half of those he examined 1 ignoran t of the 
Sovereign's name, and of the names of the months; while hardly 
two in the hundred could read and write; and yet, that by far th 
greater number had heard read to them books of the most flagitious 
character, offering direct incentives to a life of idleness and plunder. 
Facts such as these are not wanted to show the necessary conn zion 
between ignorance and vice ; and yet I am arguing for more than te 
mere blessing of elementary educ ‘ation—the reading, writing, a0! 
eyphering, usually taught to poor children after they have attained 
a certain age. My desire i is to see the preve ntive process be; win r he a 
eavlier ; for it is quite certain that the habits are jue din imfanc) 
rather than in early youth, and that it is as easy to train a ehitd 0: 
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four or five years old to good principles and kindly feelings and 
honest conduct, as it is difficult to break him off bad habits, acquired 
before he has reached the age of eight or even seven years. 

Only consider in what portion of society the criminals, whose 
sumbers infect every community, are born and bred. Not in the 
upper, hot in the middle, not even in the better portion of the lower 
classes ; but these criminals are raised from the comparatively small 
proportion of our people who are in abject poverty, and with difficulty 
van arn an honest subsistence, often being without the means of 
sustenance at allexcept from charity or from dishonest pursuits. 
Then, let Infant Schools be established in all our towns, especially 
our cities, enough to train the infant children of this class, not ex- 
ceeding a tenth of the people in the larger towns, and not more than 
afifteenth in the smaller ones. Jf this provision were made, the 
source of crimes would be cut off at the fountain head. Our criminal 
jurisprudence, our criminal police, would not have many subjects 
whereon to work; and our reformatory treatment would be easily 
applied to the few bad cases that might still remain. 

Sa however, well aware that until we have established something 
that may deserve the name of a national education we have little right 
to speak of its last refinement, but its most important branch, the 
general establishment of infant training. And how long—how much 
longer—are we to wait before the most scandalous disgrace resting 
on our character as a people shall be removed ? before the bitterness 
of sectarian controversy shall so far be allayed by the Christian feeling 
of mutual forbearance, and the heats of polemical conflict be so far 
tempered by the charities of brotherly love, as to let us reflect that 
“the greatest of all these things is charity,” and that the triumphs 
of sect over sect are as absolutely nothing, compared with the mighty 
and the holy conquests of sound knowledge over ignorance? How 
long must it be before we see the adversaries in such miserable 
contests prefer that victory which is far greater than his who conquers 
‘great city, the victory over their own temper—leading to the 
‘torming or the sapping of the strong but not impregnable fortress 
of ignorance, immorality, and irreligion? 
tis our highest duty to rescue the people from ignorance and 
vice, by giving them the inestimable blessing of a sound, moral, and 
religious education ; to prevent the growth of crimes, while we 
provide for reclaiming from their vicious courses those who have been 
ue astray——a cure only to be effected by making the punishment of 
— the instrument of their reformation. 
ee pve not discharged. But if we have planted no 
r eo ie wise of virtue may be induced, stretched forth no 
whete vice ‘pate the germs of vice, we have kept open other schools 
echo by taught with never-failing success, used both hands 
lid down . stifle the seeds of virtue ere yet they had time to sprout, 
letwiance ia 2 a hotbed where the growth of crime in all its rank 
which a ihe. forced. THe INFANT Scuoor LA NGUISHES, 
Wk a government would have cherished ; but Newgate 
ful inmates 7 a with her thousand cells to corrupt their youth - 

‘, seducing the guiltless, confirming the depraved. Tue 
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Ixrant Scnoor 1s cLosep, which a paternal Government would | 
opened wide to all its children; but the Penite ntiary dav and nig 
yawns to engulf the victims of our ste pmothe r syste m—the Peniten. 
tiary , where repentance and penan ice should rather be pertormed by 
the real authors of their fall. Te Inranr Scuoorn receives yo 
INNOCENTS Whom it might train or might hold fast to natural virtue» 
but the utterly execrable, the altogether abominable Hulk. les 
moored in the face of the day which it darkens, within sight of the 
land which it insults, riding on the waters which it stains with ever) 
unnatural excess of infernal pollution, tr lumphant over all morals! 
And shall civilized, shall free, shall Christian rule rs any longer pause, 
any more hesitate, before they amend their ways, and attempt, 
though late yet seriously, to dise -harge the first of their duties? Or 
shall we, calling ourselves the friends to human i improvement, bali ance 
any long er upon some par ty interest, some sect: iran puncti lO, or 
even some refined scruple, when the means are within our reach to 
redeem the time and do that which is most blessed in the sight of 
God, most beneficial to man ? Or shall it be said, that between the 
claims of contending factions in Church or in State, the Legislature 
stands paralyzed, and puts not forth its hand to save the people 
placed by Providence under its CATC, lest offence be given to some of 
the knots of theologians who bewilder its ears with their noise, as 
thev have bewildered their own brains with their controversies ? Be 
well assured, that the contempt lavished for centuries upon the eabals 
of Constantinople, where the Couneil disputed on a text, while the 
enemy, the derider of all their texts, was thundering at the gate, 
will be as a token of respect compared with the loud shout of univer 
sal scorn which all mankind in all ages will send up against us if we 
stand still and suffer a far deadlier foe than the ‘Turcoman—sufter 
the parent of all evil, all falsehood, all hypocrisy, all dise har ‘ity, all 
self-seeking—him who covers over with pretexts of conscience th 
pitfalls that he digs for the souls on which he preys—to stalk about 
the fold and lav waste its inmates—-.f we stand still and make no head 
against him, upon the vain pretext, to soothe our indolence, that our 
action is obstructed by religious cabals—upon the far more guilty 
speculation, that by plaving a party game we can turn the hatred of 
contlicting professors to our selfish purposes. 
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Who can add to the force, and eloquence, and wisdom ot 
these words? Who, knowing the facts as Mr. ( lay, and Ar. 
Field, and Mr. Kingsmill record them, can question the con- 
clusions 2? We may reason on them ; we may question them 
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we may take individual cases in which great abilitv and e 


cation We re combined only to make the criminal more enminal ; 


but, unless we turn away from realities, and attempting 
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From our own nature all the natural man, 


we must admit that, from first to last, every port vi _— ed 
Lord Brougham is fully and complete ly supported by facts, 
figures, ms by hard, bitter, stern realities. 
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The Rev. Mr. ‘Turner states, in his paper,* that Ireland 
tors a fair field for the establishment of colomies for juvenile 
vfenders. For our own parts we since rely trust that, if such 
wlonies are t0 be formed, our home-m: ile juveniles will be 
ysidered, and first provided for. Iingland sends us back 
' ny poor, wha may beeome a tax on Mnglish rate- pavers ; 
yiy sould she send us) criminal javeniles whilst no effort is 
dle by Parliament to employ our own juvemle criminals in 
welaiming themselves and the waste lands 2? A Bill for Juvenile 
Aeormation is introduced, as unsuited to this country as 
oral pocket-handkerchiefs to the Catlres. — Lt is resisted by 
die Catholic Bishops, it is opposed by the Cathohe members 
of Parliament, and then is permitted: to fall into utter forvec- 
fulness, Why should there not be a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons next session to enquire into the whole 
nanagement of Prisons in Lreland, and to decide upon the 
proper form of Re Tormatory Schools’ Bill adapted to this 
wotry? Our friends, Captain Crofton, Mr. Lentaigne, and 
Mr, Corry Connellan, are fullyable and, we doubt not, ‘prepared 
ud willing to give every lnforination on the subject. Two 
\ears ago a Draft Bill, the outline of one suited to Ireland, 
Was carefully considered, printed, and placed before the conntry 
ind the Government ; and although gentlemen officially, prac- 
— professionally, ne tlieoretieally acquainted with the 
ole bearing of the subject, in every phase, approved the 
neasure, and were close ly engaged in its inception, its progress, 
and its completion, their suggestions were cither forgotten or 
espised, and it was propose d to extend the Mavlish Juvenile 
Offenders’ Act to Ireland ; an Act exclusively “intended for 
tngland, and designed to meet the peculiar requirements of 
‘at country, As a matter of course, the proposal was met 
“onee, by every man knowing Ireland, as a proposal which 
sould = opposed most strenuously, as being dangerous to the 
‘ith of our people, as oj pening a new field for proselytism and 
: iperismn ; and an atte inpt having been made to meet this 
difficulty, the inatter was only rendered still more objection- 
able, whils tall other linpe rfections were permitted to remain 
in their original imperfection and unsuitableness ; and so the 
ail became a dead bill. 
on a gour Trish juvenile criminals are to remain uncared 
sentenced to pen: al se rvitude, we know not. For 
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the young convict an admirable institution is being erected a 
Lusk, but just in proportion as we work the Reformators 
Principle will the usefulness or necessity of this Institution 
be diminished, and we hope we shall live to see the Lusk 
Prison for Juvenile Convicts become the Lusk Reformators 
School. 

Meanwhile, let us say, borrowing the hopeful words with 
which Mary Carpenter concludes her beautiful paper already 
quoted :— 

“MAY MANY LABORERS BE RAISED UP WHO WILL ENDEAVOR 
TO RESCUE THESE LOS ONKS—TO SAVE A SOUL FROM DEATH 
AND THUS COVER A MULTITUDE OF SINS,” 


REFORMATORY UNIONS, 
We publish the following letters which have appeared in 
Lhe Philanthropist ae 


REFORMATORY AND REFUGE UNION. 
To the Editor of the Philanthropist. 
Sir—At the conference on Reformatories which was held at Bristol 
last week, there were some expressions used relative to the particular 
views cutertained by the ** Retormatory and Refuge Union,” which were 
calculated to convey an erroneous impression of that society. I trust, 
therefore, you will permit this explanation of the difference of the two 
Unions to appear in your columns. The Reformatory and Refuge 
friends and those of the National Reformatory held a meeting to 
February last, in order, if possible, to amalgamate, and so to join in one 
society, for the purpose of carrying out the grand objects of the ‘ pre- 
vention of crime and the reformation of criminals.” ‘The former party 
Wished to base such an association upon Christian principles, and to nail 
their colours to the mast; the latter party urged that such a Course 
would exclude many, who, though willing te join in the cause, might 
not wish to subscribe to the colours. ‘These are simply the facts of the 
ease, which it would be well to make known, the result of which was 
that as we could not agree upon the basis upon which the proposed 
society should be formed, we separated, each resolving to do as much 
good in their respective spheres, as those who are embarked in one 

common cause can possibly effect. —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

RopertT Hansvry, Juv. 

3, Sussex-square, August 25, 1856. 

To the Editor of the Philanthropist. 
Sir—Our attention has been drawn to the letter which appeared a 
your last number from Mr. Robert Hanbury, jun., oa the difference 
between the views of the National Reformatory, and the Reformator) 
and Refuge, Unions. _— 
Mr. Hanbury assures your readers that the real point ot differenct ® 
that the latter party ‘* wished to base their association upon . “—_ 
principles, and to nail their colours to the mast ;” while the former par 
‘‘urged that such a course would exclude many who, though willing ' 
join in the cause, might not wish to subscribe to the colours. 
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that ‘‘ Christian principles” were at all in question. 
The separation turned HpOD the wording of a resolution referring to the 
uve of Scripture ¢ an here the point at Issue was not—\s the Bible an 
sential means of reformatory influence, and the teaching of the Bible 
the great instrament of the reformatory teacher? On such a point no 
difference did or could exist between any of the founders of either Union. 
The point was this, ** Shall it be a fundamental rule of our Union that 
go school shall be comprehended in it in which the Bible is not used and 
taught from 2?” Shall, that is, such a rule be adopted as will ignore all 
Roman Catholic schools, and at once exclude the great Continental 
labourers in the cause~—De Metz, Ducpeteaux, Pol, &e., from the 


We are not aware 


association ? 
lhe promoters of the National Reformatory Union formed their society 
not to give money, or to disseminate a system, but as a general medium 
for gaining and imparting knowledge, and tor communicating and 
awakening interest on the subject of reformatory discipline, upon as 
wide a scale as possible. They wished to inform all who wanted infor- 
mation—to obtain the advantage of inquiry and experience from all that 
could afford them. It was their desire to form an union not of schools 
bat of individuals, as a sort of open club, in which all the labourers in 
the Reformatory cause might find and give mutual society, help and 
comfort. ‘To have excluded any because of the rules adopted in the 
whools they were connected with, would have changed its character, 
and would have imposed upon its members a responsibility for the views 
and proceedings of others, which many might have felt unwilling to 
undertake—and it was from an objection to adopt any exclusive rule 
whatever—and not from any hesitation as to the particular resolution 
proposed—that they found themselves obliged to differ from the other 
association as to the ground they should take up—in proof of which it 
may be mentioned that several of them are members also of the Refuge 
and Reformatory Union, and gladly subscribe to its assertion of the 
paramount importance of sound Scriptural teaching. 

What their tveling and their practiee are was indeed truly and forcibly 
expressed by Lord Robert Cecil at the Bristol mecting— 

“Religion must be the teacher’s motive, in reality his only motive. 
Religion is the moving power of the reformatory school; without it the 
best machinery must inevitably fail; while with it an organization and 
staff, intellectually inferior, are often attended with gratifying success.” — 
We are, Sir, your very faithful servants, 

Y. B, LL. Baker, Hardwicke; Henry I. Barton, Northampton- 
shire: G. H. Bengough, Kingswood ; I. G. Blencowe, Sussex ; 
C. H. Bracebridge, Warwickshire ; Alwyne Compton, North- 
amptonshire; William Cartwright, Northamptonshire; C, 
Castleman, Hampshire ; John Field (Chaplain), Reading Gaol ; 
William G. Garnett, Lancashire; William Gladstone, Redhill; 
Thomas Hutton (Chaplain), Northampton Gaol; G. W. Latham, 
Cheshire; Lovaine ; George Alan Lowndes, Essex; I. C. 
Mansel, Dorsetshire; D. Melville, Worcestershire ; William 
Miles, Kingswood; I. Bligh Monck, Berkshire; H. 0. 
Nethereote ; Stafford H. Northcote, Devon; Charles Ratcliff, 
Saltley; W. B. Stopford ; Sydney Turner, Redhill; lL. W. 
Perry Watlington, Essex; E. B. Wheatley, Yorkshire West 

Riding; Thomas E. Winnington, Worcestershire. 
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NATIONAL REFORMATORY UNION, 
To the Editor of the Philanthropist. 


Dear Sir,—Will you have the goodness to correct an omission by 
publishing the following names in your next PHILANTHROPIST ‘ 
They ought to have appeared amongst the signatures to the 


letter 
addressed to you from members of the National Reformatory Union in 


answer to Mr. Robert Hanbury’s letter in your number for September 
last. 
Mary Carpenter. Cary C. Elwes. O. W. Hambrough. 
J.C. Manse! H. O. Nethercote. 
[ am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


Henry J Barrow. 


Arr. VIL—THE IRISH CENSUS. 


The Census of Ireland for the Year 1851—Parts V. and V1. 
General Report and Tables of Deaths. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. Dub- 
lin: ‘Thom and Sons, 87 Abbey-street. 1856. 

“In conclusion, we feel it will be Gratiryine To Your 
EXxcELLENCY, to find that, although the population Aas deen 
diminished in so remarkable a manner, BY FAMINE, DISEASE, 
and Emigration, and HAS BEEN SINCE DECREASING, the results 
of the Irisu Census ARE, on the WHOLE, SATISFACTORY” ! t! 

Did the respectable and respected gentlemen who drew 
up and aflixed their names to the Report from which the 
foregoing truly astonnding sentence is taken,—(the General 
Report just published of the Commissioners of the Insh 
Census of 1851),—did those good and undoubtedly most 
competent Commissioners fully ponder and consider its words 
and tenor? Could they have done so, being what they are: 
or is it not far more likely—does not our previous knowledge 
of them make it much more probable—that, overpressed by 
their great and exceedingly creditable labors, they were not 
able, when at length approaching the termination of their 
heavy task, to give the same attention and thoughtful care 
to some of its concluding expressions, which they have er 
fested in the preparation of the deeply interesting and - - 
statistics, and historic and other details contained im ter 
valuable Report : 
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Assuredly there cannot bea doubt ot the soundness of this 
lytter. supposition. The alternative we will not, indeed we 
ld not, bring ourselves to consider for one moment | It 
«not only improbable, judging from what in the ungainly but 
expressive phrase of the day, may be called their “antecedents,” 
_but it is really ipossié/e, that they—or any one witha 
part in his bosom, or a conscience to guide him—cox/d have, 
sforethought, and with full deliberation, penned such a sen- 
wencee—savouring as it does not a little of heartlessness towards 

man and even of profanity towards Heaven ! 

These expressions may at first sight appear too strong, 
but alittle reflection will shew that they are really no more 
than what the case demands. Let first the fact, (unhappily 
too well attested), be taken, that more than a million of the 
Irish people have perished by famine or disease! Next, that 
marly if not quite another million have been driven away 
na despairing Emigration, losing fully one-half their number 
m the miseries of the ocean-passage, or the destitution and 


pestilence awaiting them on the American shore. Thirdly, 
that the amount and due natural increase of the population of 
| Ireland have been so reduced and repressed by the appaling 
, igencies just mentioned, that her people were fewer in 1851 
' tlian they were twenty years before, and can any one say that 
ill this should be spoken of in the same breath with congratu- 
; | litions and satisfactions ! 
Renewing again and again our earnest and explicit protes- 
| ‘ations against being held to charge these Commissioners 
| with wilfulness and deliberateness of intent in the sentence 
) re are dealing with, we must be permitted in continuation 
| | ‘0 remark, that 7f that sentence cow/d have a deliberate 
: meaning, it would plainly be that the number and increase 
nb fellow creatures in any country are matters to be 
| Méged of and regulated by views of human policy in correc- 
) “sometimes, and at other times in equally presumptuous 
| ‘yproval and adaptation of the designs and dispensations of 
: | Providence; and that the desolating of a people’s homesteads, 


| the waste and wide-spread destruction of human life, 
“hot to be weighed in the balance with economic considera- 
ions and the theories of the day! ! 
. Happily, however, without any paltering with the truth, 
“‘over-anxiety to conceal or excuse wrong-doing, the suppo- 
NtON ean unhesitatingly be accepted as valid that the read 
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force and true meaning of the expressions on wl 
commenting, so far from bemg intended, were no 
dreamed of, by the gentlemen. who wrote them. 

While thus willingly and repeatedly declaring this to be 
our belief in so far as the Commissioners of the [rish Census 
are concerned, and attributing the very unfortunate wank 
they made use of in the passage quoted at the commence ment 
of this paper, simply to the natural inadvertence of wey 
hastening to conclude a labor which had we cannot Say over. 
tasked, but doubtless wearied and exhausted them, we certain! 
neither ignore, nor wish to appear desirous of ignoring, the 
sad and shocking fact, that there were, and are, in Engl: und, 
and we fear in Irel: oe" too, in a few scattered instances at 
least, public writers and public men who deliberately avow 
the opinion, that the loss of so many of ner people was o 
benefit to Ireland. With them we shall hold no argument ; 
for the opinion is too monstrous and revolting to admit of 
argument, and calmness would be imposssible in dealing with 
it. 


uch we are 
t SO much as 


Neither do we at all want to ignore the faet that there |i 
been what the Census Commissioners desiguate as an ‘ ‘advance 
ment of the country.” — ‘The full nature, extent and value o! 
this “advaneement” we must afterwards more particularly 
consider. But there can be no question of the general cor- 
rectness of the statement, so far as the “ increased extent of 
arable land since 1841,” the a progress of education anno 
the people,” and some other points. Coming now to a closer 
consideration of this Report ; we must In the first instance 
express a regret that it was not found possible to compris 
the results of the Census-Commissioners enquiries Ito tess 
than the ten large blne books, of which the two last are no 
before us. « Blue books,” according to a parliamentary a 
verb, “are never read;’ >and without going quite so far | 
our assertion, we wills say that certainly those readers who make 
themselves at all extensively acquainted with the contents, 
rather an insrgnificant minority of the general public. By the 
statist, by the future historian, by the philosophical an and 
physiological enquirer, the “ blue books” will be and as 
perused with attention and valuable fruit ; for that _ * 
readers have full and unlimited leisure for the purposes *™ 
can examine closely, and carefully, and ihovcualle sift, 
rauge, and metliodize, the somewhat “ rudis, ‘indigestayue 
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polis” of information which is the general characteristic of 
these overgrown productions, owing nore to the misfortuue 
than to the fault of their compilers. The zeal and industry of 
the latter are unduly taxed by the amount of work they have 
«y do within a necessarily very limited and inadequate period. 
Facts have to be hunted out, gathered up, snatched as it were, 
almost at random, with little or no opportumity for selection 
or digestion, impressions and assertions to be accepted and 
adopted without time for due examination, and views and 
apinions to be enunciated and supported without leisure 
sufliciently to consider and mature them. Greater latitude as 
to the time within which their Report was to be presented, 
and we are quite willing to believe greater natural capacity 
than common, have enabled the Irish Census Commissioners 
to avoid many of these shoals: but this has been to some 
degree counteracted by the length to which their own scrupu- 
lous exactitude and self-unsparing laboriousness have extended 
their Report, He should, however, be captious indeed wha 
on that score would find serious fault with so valuable and 
eeditable a work. 

Entering as we are about to do into the details of this 
Report, we confess to no little difficulty in deciding at’ what 
point to begin. ‘The difficulty is in fact double :—Qne phase 
of it arising from the extremely wide scope taken by the Com- 
wissioners’ enquiries and the enormous mass of matter accu- 
mulated by them; while the other phase is simply attributable 
tothe sad and sickening feeling inevitably excited by a elose 
perusal of the mournful and fnghtful details. Having taken 
up the task, however, we must go on with it through all 
obstacles or discouragements, and do not at the moment see 
aly More Convenient mode of so doing than to continue upon 
the kind of text furnished by the quoted paragraph with 
hich this paper commences. ° Before launching out at large 
ito Our commentary, we shall complete that text by as plainly 
and briefly as possible, setting out the leading statistics that 
tend to illustrate it. 

On the one hand then, or one side of the account, namely, 
that of the loss to Ireland, are to be set down these facts, viz., 
“ the population of Ireland increased up to 1851 in the 
‘ahe proportion as that of England and Wales, the official cal- 
more soy that she should in that year have numbered 
M1S,799, They report that she actually numbered ouly 
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1,002,389 souls! a deficit therefore of two millions and a half! 
But the Commissioners have told us in the quotation so oftey 
alluded to, that our population has continued since 185] to 
decrease, and they give at page 57 of their Report a table which 
estimates the diminution since 1851 to the present year as 
nearly 500,000 more, over and above all possible set-offs for 
births and immigration, whether of British and foreigners, or of 
returned Irish Emigrants. ‘T’o this is to be added an estimate 
for the loss by the non-occurrence of the usual average 
of births; an estimate for which the Commissioners supply 
data based upon the rate of increase in England and Wales, 
and on this item the additional deficit would be for the last five 
years about 60,000, making on the whole, up to the present 
time, a defficiency of more than three millions in our popula- 
tion | 
The recorded deaths during the Decennial Period, 1841- 
1851, are stated to have been 1,360,000; but in more than 
one place the Commissioners allude to the fact that many un- 
recorded deaths must have taken place during the famine, es- 
pecially in the remoter parts of the country. There is therefore 
reason to believe that the total defficiency of three millions of 
human beings before mentioned should be rated at perhaps 
sume hundreds of thousands more; and that as we have ex- 
tended it over the five years since 1850, which period of tive 
vears Is not taken into account in calculating the 1,560,000 
deaths above stated, the real total of deaths for the whole period 
1841-51, was at the least a million and a half and probably 
more. ‘This, it is aiso to be remembered, represents only 
the deaths 7x /redand ; leaving the loss of life among our etl 
grants through the accidents and miseries of their ocean-pas- 
sage and in the destitution that they found themselves in when 
landed in America, entirely out of the statement. That loss 
has been by several trustworthy writers, thought to have becn 
in the high proportion of from 25 to 30 per cent! — 7 
So much then for one side of the account—that of Ireland's 
loss. Now for her gain. As we shall have presently to go — 
details on this subject, it will not be necessary to deal at 7 
length with it here. The points of improvement special) 
mentioned by the Census Commissioners are four in number : 
viz., Ist, the “increased extent of arable land and ot value i 
farm-stock”—2nd, the replacement of “the worst qe he 
houses by a better”-—3rd, the * smaller proportion of familie 
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Jependent on their own manual labor,” and 4th, the am favo- 
rable progress of the education of the people. Lhe increase 
arable land between 1841 and 1851 was from 13,464,300 
seres in the former year, to 14,802,551 acres in the latter, or 
-» inerease of 1,338,281 acres. ‘That of the value of farm- 
cook was neatly one-third. In respect of house accommodation, 
» reference to which tlhe Commissioners remark page xxii of 
(jeneral Report), “that the houses of a country are an index 
«the condition of its inhabitants,” the following is the state 
of things ascertained by them :— 
ist class, or houses above the rank of farmhouses, and build- 
ings in towns corresponding to them in deseription and ac- 


commodation. Increase from 1541 to 1851 . 10,08t 
2nd class, good farm houses, and corresponding houses ‘n 
towns, Increase , ‘ i ; ‘ 4,574 
Sniclass, mud cottages of from two to four rooms and windows, 
increase R ; ; ; ; ‘ 8,415 
{ih class, mud cabins, DECREASE : ' . 355,689 


Qn the third point, the Report tells us that ‘three of the 
Hrovinees of Ireland shew a decrease in the proportionate num- 
ver of persons dependent on their own manual labor for sup- 
port, viz. 29 per cent. decrease in Connaught, 12°7 per cent in 
Uister, and 7°8 per cent in Munster”? On the whole of Ire- 
and the number of persons engaged in “Agriculture,” decreased 
rom 66 per cent.in 1841, t0 53 per cent. in 1851—the number 
tugaged in “manufactures, trade, &c.” remained stationary 
s+ per cent, and that of persons engaged in ‘other pur- 


) 
Sits 


uits" increased from 10 to 23 per cent.—this last class inclu- 
ing independent, and professional persons. 

Un the fourth and last point—that of the “ favorable pro- 
i of the education of the people, the Commissiouers refer 
Us lor details to Part LV. of their series of © Blue Books.” 
he they give as a general statement and summary of statistics 
. and on the 2nd and 3rd points with which we have just 
— Table "(numbered Xxl. at page XXNVHo_ of their 
7 7eneral veport), from which we extract the following. We 
men” thal the object they proposed to themselves in 
iANvi, of ; a lavle was (to use their own words at page 
syle, we deport) to show that as ignorance diminishes the 

“Quon of the people improves. 
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| Persons ; —~— eee 
Provinces |5 years old) Occupy- 


ing only , Depen- 


| arranged in |& upwards 
4th class dent on 


' the order of ;who could! 

















their educa -| neither |house ac- their own 

tion. } read nor | commo- | manual 
|} write. dation. | labour. | 

| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, 

| Ulster 42 | 353 641 

| Leinster 48 | 83'8 63°2 

| Munster 64 i 63°9 68°3 

| Connaught 73 | 53°6 79-0 
Total . | 56 


| 43°S 679 


a ~— — nt = em 


Reviewing now 


the account thus summarily stated as ¢ 
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aa 2 Families, 

Provinces. ‘5 years old Occupy. | . 
| arranged in & upwards ing only 
the order of who could 4t 


h class’ dent on 





Depen. | 


their educa-| neither ‘house ac- their own 
tion. , read nor | commo- manga 
write, dation. | ladour. | 
: Per cent. Per cent. Per cane 
1 Ulster 37 121 45°6 
'| Leinster 43 21°3 53:5 
i} Munster 58 820 517 
(| Connaught 67 62 45°5 
| Total 50 21'8 49 


a 


ven 


by the Commissioners themselves, we find the loss and gain to 


Ireland, on the whole, to stand 


LOSS TO IRELAND. 


Upwards of Three Millions of 


human beings, of whom about 
1,500,000 died at home, and 


about two-fifths of the remainder 
died on passage, or from want 
and disease, in America. 

Thirteen per cent. deerease in 
the number of persons employed 
in agriculture, without any in- 
crease in the number of those 
employed in manufactures and 
trade. 


Upon all this it is at present 
that there is no reason whatever 


as it is, should not have occ 


although her population had n 


as follows — 


GAIN TO IRELAND, 


1,300,000 acres increase of cul. 
tivation, 10,000, houses of su- 
perior class more in 1851 than in 
1841, and 54,000 more of farm 
houses, and decent houses in 
towns. 

Increase from 10 to 28 per cent 
of persons of independent means 
and = professtonal persons-—and 
lastly, increase of the number 
those who can read and write. 


unnecessary further to remark, 
why the “gain” to Ireland, such 
urred and in greater degree, 
it been so fearfully diminished. 


The addition of thirteen or fourteen hundred thousand acres 
to the “arable land” of the country, and the small increase © 
better houses, are no such extraordinary advances as (0 ced! 


pensate for the loss of so many human beings, oF ! 
miserable sufferings of the Irish people. 
advantages and such others as the Report details to Us, 
necessary that depopulation and death should come into fp, 
must there not have been something monstrous!) rotten ' 
wrong in the state of Ireland previously ; and if so wily ™ 
we not shewn the guarantees and securities, if any such exist, 


or the 
If to secure these 
it was 

ol if, 
A] 4 


are 
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wainst the breaking out again of the old evils and mischiefs ? 
If largeness of population were at the bottom of it, who is to 
wsure that now, when the potato-rot has all but ceased, and 
we eyele of years of plenty may be fairly expected, population 
sil] not inerease again, and perhaps in that accelerated ratio 
{which history affords so many instances in the cases of 
vations whose numbers have been wasted by sudden and 
xtraordinary causes. 

The increase of “persons of independent means” and that 
of “professional persons,” are not separately stated, doubtless 
‘rom the want of data. We are, therefore, left to ourselves 
to guess at the proportion, and from what is known by every one 
of the general condition of Ireland, it is fair to suppose that 
“professional persons” form a very large item, if not by much 
the larger of the two. Unfortunately, it is also generally 
snown thatthe ** professions’ in Ireland are badly paid and 
werstocked at present—in particular the legal profession in 
woth its branches. We cannot therefore accept these items of 
crease as very strong proofs of growing prosperity. Neither 
can We accept as a proof of great improvement the increased 
pet centage of persons who can read and write. It is not 
urge In itself, and the Commissioners expressly guard them- 
vives from aflirming, “that these satisfactory changes,” (name- 
the one we are just speaking of, combined with the decrease 
teabins, and of the number of persons dependent on their 
‘0 manual labor,) “are altogether owing to the decrease in 
‘We proportions of those who could neither read nor write, as 
" doubt the diminution of the people had also its effect” ! 
on sure that they would be equally cautious of commit- 
‘ig themselves to the opinion that these changes might not 
““e occurred, had the natural increase of our population 
ene on instead of the check and fearful diminution that they 
save had to record. 

_ Meantime, while the “ gain” is thus so doubtful, the “ loss” 
— “e the suflerings, miseries, and cruel and num- 
20 niligate a nat caused that loss, are facts which nothing 
ae r explain away. 
aa are grieved and pained to say, but 
view of Irclan,’s congratulations” and satisfaction, 1 the 
Comme oe S Present condition, even taking it ov the 
Tuning ee own shewing, | 
Siadly from the extremely unpleasant duty of fault 
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finding with any part of their most meritorious labors, we 
hasten to note some of the many points in which those gen. 
tlemen have amply earned the respect and warm approbation 
of their countrymen, 

The tribute they are careful to pay to the conduct of our 
poor people during the fearful trials of the last ten years, 
although simply what it was due and right to pay, reflects 
credit upon themselves, and would prove, were proof wanting, 
that they have deeply sympathised with the suflerings, the de. 
structive operation, and results of which it was their task to 
note down. In the extract we are about to give, it will be 
be seen that the Commissioners have prefaced their remarks 
upon the admirable behaviour of the Irish people under those 
sufferings, with what must enhance in the eyes of every one 
tle merit of that behaviour, namely, a description of the al- 
most brutalising effects of extreme privations, upon the bhu- 
man subject. More than three millions of the Irish people 
had to make fearful experience of those effects, and the Com- 
missioners will tel] us how they bore themselves under the 
tremendous tniliction. 


It is scarcely possible to exaggerate in imagination what people wil 
do, and are forced to do, before they die from absolute want of food, for 
not only does the body become blackened and wasted by chronic starva- 
tion, but the mind likewise becomes darkened, the feelings callous, 
blunted, and apathetic; anda peculiar fever is generated, which became 
but too well known to the medical profession in Ireland at that time, 
and to all those engaged in administering relief. 

In this state, of what may almost be called mania, before the final 
collapse takes place, when the victim sinks into utter prostration from 
inanition, some instances may have occurred at which human naturt 
in its ordinary healthy condition, revolts. Thus, a  stipendiary magis- 
trate stated, in the court-house of Galway, in extenuation of the crime 
of a poor prisoner, brought up for stealing food, that to his own know: 
ledge, before he was driven to the theft, he and his family had actualy 
consumed part of a human body lying dead in the cabin with them. 
See p. 310. , 

Generally speaking, the actually starving people lived upon the 
carcases of diseased cattle, upon dogs, and dead horses, but prin 2 
on the herbs of the field, nettle tops, wild mustard, and watercresses, # . 
even in some places dead bodies were found with grass in their — 
‘Ihe shamrock, or wood-sorrel (ozalts acetosella) mentioned by er, 
as forming part of the food of the famished people in his time, on on 
how, owing to the extirpation of weeds, exist in sufficient quantit be 
afford any nutriment; but along the coast every description ol ae 
wus greedily devoured, often with fatal consequences; evel the pasceye 
or *‘salt-leaf,” though a safe occasional condiment, became a dieeny Ol 
disease when used as the sole support of life. 


a . ality that 
Some approximation to the amount of the immense morta.) 
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prevailed may be gleaned from the published tables which show that 
within that calamitous period between the end of 1845 and the conclu. 
sion of the first quarter of ‘1851, as Many as 61,260 persons died in the 
hospitals and sanitary institutions, exclusive of those who died in the 
workhouses and auxiliary workhouses. aking the reeorded deaths 
from fever alone, between the beginning of 1846 and the end of 1849, and 
assuming the mortality at | in 10, which is the very lowest calculation, 
and far below what we believe really did occur, above a million and a- 
half, or 1,595,040 persons, being lin 411 of the population in 185}, 
musthave suffered from fever during that period. But no pen lias re- 
corded the numbers of the forlorn and starving who perished by the 
wayside or in the ditches, or of the mournful groups, sometinics of 
whole families, who lay down and died, one after another, upon the 
foor of their miserable cabin, and so remained uncoflined aud unburied, 
till chance unveiled the appalling scene. No such amount of suifering 
and misery has been chronicled in Trish history since the days of Edward 
Bruce; and yet, through all, the forbearance of the Irish peasantry, 
and the calm submission with which they bore the deadliest ilis that can 
fall on man, can scarcely be paralleled in the annals of any people. 
Numbers, indeed, were sent to prison for petty crimes, often committed 
to save themselves or children from starvation, and there met their death 
from pestilential diseases arising from the overcrowding and contagion in 
those institutions; yet the slight amount of crime of a scrious nature 
which prevailed throughout Ireland during the years of extreme destitu- 
tion was remarkable ; and instances occured in which the judges, feel- 
ing that want alone drove the prisoners to its commission, directed 
their discharge without further punishment. 

According to the Report of the Census Commissioners for 1841, the 
annual average emigrations between 183] and 1841 was 40,346, and 
from the 30th June in the latter year to the end of 1845 it averaged 
61,242 per annum. Such, however, was the effect of the potato blight 
and the warning voice of the pestilence, that the number rose to 103.935 
in 1846, after which the emigration seemed to partake of the nature of 
anepidemic, and in 1847 the numbers wio left the country more than 
doubled those who departed in the previous year. Owing to a slight miti- 
oe pang blight, aod & consequent improvement in the har- 
abatien —— we an arrest of the exodus in the beginning of 1848, 
Silbting 1 -_ . os haamccintige ne auennenen to 178,159 ; but in the 
gration wie 209 mt Pago rose to 214,425. In 1850 the amount of emi- 
aiaenen. a” . 1e comgration reached its highest point in [8ol, 
cutihte ian “8 — to 249,721, after which they graduaily de- 
san the toe ameter agit pos even in 1855, long after the extrenie 
or hed fond ye em, wi wep destitute, had passed to other countries, 
remarkable = SP le Pe orkhouses, or a rest in the grave, the 
poking Seipin of —— pea eprom gun. well. dressed, intelligent 
tremely oe pte i po —_ Sexes, the mere infant as well as tlie CX- 
their way to the os + z : pcb papa through the me negons he 
extensive sualavatio pie a Not the least peculiar feature in the 
to their friend us : ot - period was the amount ol money seanammitiad 
tances which a Pt a y those who had already gone oem ; — 
892, and accordin a h sheen - £460,000 - 154 ». Gadde " : “ 
amounted in seamart to the reports of the Emigration ¢ ounmaioubonars, 
money sent honre ee either in the form of prepai inal a4 = 
as much as ee »y : ie Trish emigrants, from 1848 to 1854, pO UAaS ti 
testimony om Nhe at remittances ” which afford £0 honourab cu 

the self-denial and affectionate disposition of the lrish, 
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The Relief Commissioners bear the following testimony to the sino 


and marked forbearance of the Irish people at this time of trial.» rh 
orderly and good conduct of the peasantry is highly to be commen) “ty 
all admit that the resiguation and forbearance of the labouring clases 
was astonishing, when it is remembered with whit rapidity the fam : 
encompassed them.” * 








































It is true that agrarian outrages spread over — 
lar districts to such an extent as to cause several counties to be — 
ed; and thus, homicides rose to 338 in 1847, and executions to the yor 


‘ 


unusual number of thirty-two in the year tollow ing, Thea ti 
rages, however, arose more from feelings which have so long existed , 
to be almost hereditary amongst the lower classes of Irish—a clinging 


the soil of which they happened to be in possession W ith superstitious 
tenacity—bitter revenge towards those who evicted them—and s 


Oiiy 


tu 
prejudices against entering the workhouses, where they might hav 
been saved from starving. Alluding to the number of deaths from 


starvation as decided by coroners’ juries, the Poor Law Commissioners 
state, that “ in many of these and other eases which came to their know. 
ledge without any inquest having been held, the death was attributable to 
the determination of the heads of families not to resign the occupation of 
land, which exposed their families to intense privation, and not untrequent- 
ly to fatal consequences.”’ Some of these families were at the time actually 
endeavouring to existon the produce of a quarter of an acre of land! 
The middle and even the upper classes of society suffered many priva- 
tions; and in some cases respectable families wanted not merely the 
ordinary comforts but even the necessaries of life. ‘The previously 
incumbered state of many properties, and the immense local taxation, 
produced a state of things which foreed upon the landed proprietors— 
themselves otten deeply embarrassed—the strong and sudden necessity ot 
evicting (perhaps too hastily and extensively) an insolvent tenantry— 
while the unfortunate people, thus deprived of what seemed to them 
their only chance for subsistence, had not yet learned to appreciate the 
value of Poor Law reliet, nor to avail themselves of the means of emi- 
gration, in many cases provided for them, On this subject an acute and 
enlightened writer has made the following observations :—‘* The soure 
of all mischief in Ireland, the real origin of every disturbance, and o! 
almost every crime, is the want of employment ; and as the occupation 
of land is nearly the only means of employment, and, therefore, 0! 
subsistence, it follows that the obtaining and retaining possession of it aN 
objects which enlist the strongest of human motives—the struggle tor 
existence, Itis existence with a patch of land ; it is starvation without 
it.” : 
To alleviate the misery consequent upon this awful famine—the sad 
details of which soon awakened the sympathies of even distant coun: 
tries—the most strenuousefforts which human sagacity, ingenuity ane 
foresight could at the time devise were put into requisition, Severa! 
acts of parhament were passed in rapid succession to meet the emerged 
cy of the time—under which a large and wide-spread cominissariat 
organised, most extensive employment afforded, food supplied, ane 
medical relict distribnted over the country. The British Government: 
granted millions either as loans or gifts. Private benevolence throug’- 
out the British Islands supplied hundreds of thousands of pounds 5 tm 
country, through the Poor Law unions, taxed itself to the utmost of 
capabilities ; the colonies of Great Britain poured in their contriDubons, 
and every civilised vountry of the world sent its offering ol food 
money to diminish the amount of human misery then exisung 10 Ire- 
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land. Some idea of that destitution may be formed from the facts th 
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on one day—the 3rd of July 1847—out ofa population of about 8,000,000, 
nearly three millions of people received food gratuitously from the hands 
of the relieving officers; and in addition, as many as 99,920 rations 
were sold at a moderate cost to those who were unable to procure 
food otherwise; that the Public Works afforded, in March 1847, em- 
ployment to 734,000 people; that there existed one hundred and thirty. 
one workhouses, with their auxiliaries and hospitals, giving, within th. 
yuce of two years, shelter, food and raiment to 1,027,602 persons, and at 
one period 800,000 were relieved daily at the charge of the poor rates ; that, 
in addition to the ordinary cleemosynary institutions of the country, two 
hundred and seven temporary fever hospitals, through which passed, 
during the years 1847 and 1848, as many as 279,723 persons, were 
erected; and that an emigration amounting to very nearly a million 
occurred in six years. These details will afford some notion of the extent 
of destitution and disease which devastated Ireland, leaving extensive 
distriets of it uncultivated, and presenting a most desolate appearance 


It will be remarked in the foregoing extract that the Com- 
missioners, not content with bearing their own testimony to 
the endurance, patience and resignation of their and our 
poorer fellow-countrymen, under the scourges with which it 
pleased Divine Providence, for its own wise and inscrutable 
ends, to afilict them since the year 1846 nearly up to the pre- 
sent time, have carefully quoted also the testimony of others. 

We now come to what should in all formal regularity have 
engaged our attention at the very commencement of this pa- 
per, if, ike unto poets,reviewers were not permitted to plunge 
wt once and withuut preface “i” medias res,” when they con- 
sidered they could better treat their subject by so doing. We 
allude to what is in fact the commencement of the “ General 
Report” itself ;—the Census Commissioners’ exposition of the 
plan upon which they based and condueted their enquiries. 

The Act under which they were appoiuted enabled them to 
command the services of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, the 
Const-Guard, and the County Constabulary, ‘ together with 
‘uci other competent persons as the Lord Lieutenant should 
appoint” in the capacity of Enumerators ; and the same Act 

irected those “ Nnumerators” to “ take an account in writing 
of the number of persons dwelling in Lreland, and of the sex, 
age and occupation of all such persons, distinguishing the 
persons born in the place, or parish, or county, where then 
lving, and also an account of the number of inhabited and 
Wuibhabited houses, and of houses then building :—distin- 
ent places and parishes, and parts of either, within 
ae any city, or borough, returning members to serve 
i Parliament j—and also of all such further particulars as by 
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their instructions the Enumerators shall }). directed 


t t ’ 
LOeCndur 
‘ 


into—such particulars aud instructions having no pefer 


to the redigion of any person or persons.” 

The latter special reservation puts us a little in mind of 
old Roman objection to the numbering of the slaves: “y 
nos enumerari cepissent.” But on the whole it was wise to 
exclude religious classification, as the main objects of ¢! 
enquiry would certainly have been impeded, if the unfortu- 
nately too ready religious susceptibilities and jealousies of the 
various religious denominations in Ireland had once bee: 
awakened. 

The Government of Ireland, using the latitude given i 
under the section just quoted fromthe frish Census Act, ; 
the following particulars to the Enquiry; viz., the names; 
relation to the head of the family in each instance ; condition 
as to marriage and year of marriage; state of education ; if 
a child, whether attending school ; whether the parties could 
speak Irish; the names, age, sex, relationship and_ residence 
of all persons adsent from their homes at the time of the 
Census ; also, names, age, sex, relationslup, and occupation 
of the members of each family who had died since the Census 
taken on the 6th June, 1841, together with the disease whieh 
caused death, and the season and year in which i occurred. 

All these required particulars were included in “ Form A,” 
or, as it was called, the ‘€ Family Return.” 

Form B, the “ House and Building Return,” was to de- 
scribe the houses, in respect of their sizes, materials, and 
accommodation, and to state the number of distinct families 
living in each house. Curiously enough under this head 0! 
 Tlouses and Buildings,” the number of sicé persons in each 
family onthe night ofthe 30thof March, 1 $5 L,was to beincluded. 

Form C, the proper “ Sick-Return,’ was to give — 
ages, relalionship, Ke. &e., of all persons sick on the nigh) 
before named. Forms D, E, F, I, and P, were to give a& 
counts of the number of Lunatics and Idiots throughou 
lreland on the same night. Also an account of the nuuve 
of sick in the various public institutions, and of tie ccar® 
and coroners’ inquests from 1S] to LSol. Forms G, HI, h, 
and L, were to enumerate the persons resident respeculy 
colleges and schools—muilitary in) barracks—prisoners, ©" 
pupils alle nding schools. And © Form QO” was to aes 
number of emigrants from the Ist of May, 1851, to the ots 
of December, 1855. 
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Having taken all measures that seemed requisite, and sent 
out all the forms—the copies of which amounted to more than 
; million and a half, the Commissioners found themselves 
spabled within little more than four months after the 30th of 
March, 1851, the day on which their Knumerators commenced 
operations, to more than satisfy section 9 of the Census Act, 
which required wethin twelvemonths an “ Abstract of the Census 
of Treland to be laid before both Houses of Parliament.” 

After this their remaining publications proceeded in the fol- 
lowing order, viz., : First, the exhibition of the Results of the 
Census by Townlands. The first county taken, viz., County 
Carlow, was presented to the Lord Lieutenant on the 15th of 
March, 1852, and the last, the County Tyrone, on the 80th 
November in the same year. In these papers, the area, po- 
pulation, houses, inhabited, uninhabited and building, toge- 
ther with the poor law valuation as far back as it existed, 1s 
given for every one of the 66,700 townlands of Ireland, the 
iownlands being arranged by parishes and baronies ; and similar 
information was given for electoral divisions and Poor Law 
Unions, All this constituted Part [. of the Census. 

Part IT. embraced (by direction of the Lord Lieutenant) 
the Agricultural Statistics of Ireland for 1851 and 1852 ;— 
im continuation of the very admirable compilations of the 
same nature for the four preceding years, drawn up by Colonel 
Larcom. ‘They shew, by Baronies and Poor Law Unions, the 
number of holdings in nine classes, according to the area of 
the farms, the acreage under crops, and the quantity of live 
tock in each class :—also the estimated value of the stock, 
average produce of the holdings, &c. &e. 

Part IL. published 80th of March, 1854, gave the “ Status 
, Disease” in Ireland, on the night of the 80th March, L851, 
together with a nosological chart of diseases “ with their sy- 
oe and local names and Trish terms,” | 
ea ‘i ooig on Ages and Kducation,” gave, by Pro- 
ro st - 69, Sr yee and owns, the number and ages 
bs ao ee ‘a - the per-centage of them who could read 
n 184) os pet y, and who could neither read nor write, 
eit : | 91: also the number of schools and pupils 

Pact and the number of the Trish-speaking population. 
ew ne atin f and /1.) now presented, gives all sta- 
Table of Coe le Deaths of the People, and also contains “a 

0! Vosmical Phenomena, Epizootics, Famines, and Pes- 
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Ulences j ane 4 Ps ' 
ee3 in Treland throughout her history. And 
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Part V1. and last—now presented also— has reference 4 
the Area, Population, Habitations, House Accommodatioy, 
Families (and their Pursuits, Occupations, and Degrees of 
[ducation), Inmates of Public Institutions, &e. ke. of Ire. 
land.” ‘lis part, the reader is aware, contains al 
‘** General Report.” 

The fearful interest that attaches to the circumstance of the 
extraordinary diminution of our population, brings us back 
to it again now; and we proceed to extract the chiet portions 
of the Commissioners’ general remarks and expositions con- 
cerning its main causes. 


Mis) thre 


Supposing the immigration and emigration to have been equal, and 
that the increase of population by an excess of births over deaths, was 
in a similar ratio to that which had taken place in England and Wales 
during the last sixteen years, viz., 10036 per cent. per annum, the 
number of people in Ireland would have been 9,018,799 on the 30th of 
March, 1851. But as the last Census Returns have only afforded a 
population of 6,552,385, it is important to account (as far as is possible 
inthe unfortunate absence of any general registration of births and 
deaths) for the deficiency in the population of nearly two and a-half 
millions, independent of the emigration alluded to, Inevitable deficien- 
cies must result from any retrospective inquiry derived from the rem- 
nant of a population upon a certain day subsequent to the events to 
which it has reference. It is manifest that the greater the amount of 
destitution and mortality, and the greater the disruption of the social 
condition of the population in any walk of life, so much the more dithieuls 
will be the attempt to acquire subseqent information, and, consequently, 
the less will be the amount of recorded deaths derived through any 
household form; for not only were whole families swept away by 
disease, and large districts depopulated by emigration, or the inhabitants 
driven to seck refuge in the workhouse, but whole villages were effaced 
from off the land. Yet, notwithstanding these difficulties, in the way 
of a complete enumeration of death, and with a great decrease of popu- 
lation from non-births, owing to the diminution of marriages as shown 
in our Report upon Ages and Education, and other causes which, during 
some portion of this period, sensibly affected the question—the recorded 
mortality for the five last years of the decennial period upon which it 18 
our duty to report was as great as 980,366, or very nearly one million. 

Concurrent with the foregoing state of famine and the disruption 0! 
the social condition of the people, pestilence came upon the yore - 
the following order:—Fever, Scurvy, Diarrhaa, and Dysentery, Cholera, 
Influenza, and Ophthalmia. , 

The total heath from fever during the period between IS4l and 2 
aniounted to the vast number of 222,029, in the proportion o! ele 
males to a hundred females. Of these deaths, about one-hall roy 
in the rural districts; 22,464 in the civic districts ; naw * pie 
permanent and temporary hospitals, and 34,644 1 workhouses ae 
auxiliary workhouses. y Ansthe 

Under the head of Purpura and Scurvy were registered 10s — 
the males much exceeding the females ; and of these the great a 
ri turned from hospitals and workhouses, upon medical oy wer, Sere 
the years from 1846 to 1850 inclusive. These deaths form, lk 
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all proportion of those which absolutely occurred throughout 
either directly or indirectly, as the consequence of Scurvy ; 
and we have introduced the subject here, not so much because of the 
fatality of the disease, as on account of its forming 80 remarkable an 
‘jjystration of the peculiar pestilential period from which the country 
ifrered. 
ya manifest decrease of Dysentery occurred inl846 ; it then rose 
rapidly to its climax In the succeeding year, the numbers being 5,492 in 
the former, and 25,757 in the latter. In 1848, the deaths from dy- 
entery amounted to 18,430, and from diarrhoea to 7,264 5 in 1849, both 
hese diseases occurring in about the same proportions, produced death in 
10.446 instances ; and in 1850, the mortality from both these causes 
was 19,224. Even during the three months of the year 1851, prior to 
the taking of the Census, upwards of 5,000 persons were carried off by 
diarrhea and dysentery. 

The influence of the seasons was very strongly marked in these diseases, 
aswell asin fever. As in the latter affection, so with this, spring was 
the time of greatest trial, 53,100 persons having died during that 
guarter ; 36,398 perished in the summer season; and only 15,458 in the 
autumn, contrary to the usual opinion held respecting the prevalence 
and fatality of bowel affections during that season, In the winter quar- 
ter the deaths were 29,599. 

The proportion of deaths from dysentery to all other diseases was | in 
13, being the next most fatal after fever of the total class of zymotic or 
epidemic diseases, and the fourth most fatal from ad/ causes—the scale 
being—fever, ] inG:l; consumption, | in 883 ‘ infirmity, debility, and 
old age,” ] in 10; dysentery, lin 15; marasmus and the diseases classed 
under that head, | in 20; convulsions (the frequent cause of death 
among infants and children), 1 in 823 diarrhoea, | in 333 small pox, 
(in db; and starvation, | in 63. In comparison with the total deaths 
trom all specified causes, dysentery prevailed most in the counties of An- 
trim, Kerry, Cork, Mayo, Galway county and town, Leitrim and Sligo— 
in fact, with the exception of Antrim, in the whole of that district 
which has been so frequently adverted to in the foregoing table as the 
location of blight, famine, and disease in former years, and which may 
be detined by a line drawn from Donegal Bay in the north to Cork Har. 
bour in the south. ° 
aon rages was most severely felt, and when fever and dysentery 
Cont 1 the greatest violence, Asiatic Cholera again invaded the 
“nanent of Europe, and advancing with rapid and fatally marked steps, 
in Ege mpc island in the West, and reached our shores 
man ean poe : ms a some wise and inscrutable reason, upon which 
to mitizate 7 — = seemed good to the Great Disposer of events 

ge aii Its fatality, compared with that of its first in- 
$5,989 gg sdewen before; for the returns only give as many as 
to 100 female. ine uch the sexes were in the proportion of 9B4 males 
ree which apne very nearly an equality of sexes. ‘Lhe period 
iimeeeas “oy = was about eighteen months ; and the number of 
being | sae ‘ sas Board of Health, 43,698 ; of which 19,325 died, 
the records of shes hod é 36 cises, However, as we mentioned at page 38, 
description The “9 y are inapplicable to statistical calculations ot this 
amount of hos os isease was in all probability mitigated by the large 
Ireland at ay ma i aes both permanent and temporary, In 
Organisation of nie vutbreak, and by the wide-spread and effective 
lealth, The rom; ical relief then existing under the Central Board of 
‘ifferent forms is EY 16,604 deaths were returucd to us upon the 
Sissucd from our office. 
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The disease broke out in December, 1848: rose to a considera} 
height in March, 1849, when the cases reported to the Board of Health 
wete 3,292; and continued through the month of April, when they 
nearly trebled that number, up to May, when they amounted to 11,13 
The disease rapidly declined the following month, and had nearly 
expended its violene e by the end of the year—only 179 cases beiny 
reported in December. The deaths from Cholera during the Vear 1849. 
were 30, 156: and although the disease spread intu the follow; Ing Vear 
the mortality was but 1,768. With the total deaths, however, from th 
disease, are included those from the affection in its endemic form, whic 
occur from year to year. ‘The most marked difference existed wi 
respect to the influence of the seasons in the cholera return—thus 
winter the deaths were but 1,861 ; in autumn, 6,208; in spring, 10,487 
and in summer, 17,433. This v isite ition of cholera was characterised | by 
the large number of children attacked, and by the number of cases 
iu which premonitory diarrhaa did not exist. Cholera prevailed most 
inthe eivic and least in the rural districts. Compared with their 
populations, the towns of Drogheda, Galway and Beltast, and the cities 

Limerick, Waterford, Kilkenny and Cork suffered most. 

Although Small-pox has decreased in Ireland, both in virulence and 
extent, since the publication of the Census Report in 1841, there was 
some Increase of that disease during the pestilential period of 1847, ‘48, 
ind “40: vet the deaths returned to us (amounting to 38,2705 in ten yore) ; 
are not, considering the present state of vaccination in this country, 
suflicient amount to warrant the assertion that small-pox influenced the 
great mortabty of which this introduction is the analysis, although 
during a portion of the period it prevailed epidemically, and was also 
very fatalin England.  Dropsies likewise prevailed as the se quel 0 of 


famine, fever and dysentery, durin ng the latter years of the pestilential 
7. 


ith 


1 


\n epidemic of InrLueNza pervaded Great Britain in 1847 and 1848; 
where, although of brief duration, it was of unusual fatality, Its advent 
wes marked in London by very peculiar atmospheric phenomena, which 
have been graphically described in the Report of the Registrar-General 
for that year. It existed nearly conte mpor: aneously in Dublin during 

December of 1847 and the January of I848. The number of deaths 
attributed to this discase, as returned to us in March, JSdT, does not 
exhibit, however, any very) mamiest annual difference for the five 
years preceding that date. The total deaths registered from influenza 
were 10,7938, in the proportion of 85.5 females to 100 males. The first 
as sccond moieties of the imperfect decade extending from June, lsd], 
to March, 1851, exhibit a very marked difference ; the first ending Wt 
the conclusion of 1845, numbering only 3,353 deaths, and the second 
fro m the beginning of 1846, to the end of the first quarter of ]851, afford- 
Ingas many as 7,400 deaths trom this cause. 1,610 persons died from 
influenza in the workhouses. The disease prevailed most in the cities 
and large towns. In the winter and spring seasons the deaths were 72l4, 
ind in summer and autumn but 3,529. 

It does not appear that any other fatal epidemic disease influencs 
public health and mortality, beyond those specified during the years 0! 
famine and pestilence. 

Che diseases of the organs of sense—of sight and hearing in parte ular 

although of very frequent oceurrence, and largely influencing the we 
tare and happiness of mankind, do not, exee pe when of a malignant « 
racter, prove fatal. Diseases of the organ of sight, however, occasionally 


} . : ra le di WOTR- 
become epidemic, especially in armies and schools, in gaols and 
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houses, and wherever masses of the community are congregated to- 
gether ; they likewise spread even among rural populations through- 
jut the open country. As the sequel to the great pestilential period 
jeseribed in the foregoing pages, Epidemic Opthalmia burst forth, 
and from the years 1849 to 1852, both inclusive, as many as 118,835 
-gses occurred in the union workhouses of Ireland alone, besides 
vast numbers in the rural districts, as well as in the different cities 
and towns, The disease prevailed most during the warm weather of 
June, July, August, and September. _ It first attracted attention in 
Janvary, 1849, during which year 13,812 cases occurred in the 
workhouses. In the following year the numbers reported were 
97,200; and in 1851 they had risen to the height of 45,947—in the 
June of which year as many as 5,244 cases occurred. The disease 
prevailed most in the unions throughout the counties of Tipperary, 
Cork, Limerick, and Clare, as also at Athlone and Loughrea, and 
principally attacked children under fifteen years of age. 

According to the report of the Poor Law Commissioners, who, for 
eyeral years, published statistical accounts of the results of this dis- 
ease—zight was partially injured in 1,925 cases; in 1,270 one eye 
was lost; and in 517 both eyes were destroyed. These facts will 
serve to account for the statement contained in our Report on the 
Status of Disease, that with the exception of Norway, Ireland pre- 
vented, when the Census was taken in 1851, the largest proportion of 
blind, compared with its population, of any country in Europe of 
which the statistics were known. We there took the opportunity of 
‘uggesting the necessity of making some provision for this unhappy 
class of persons, beyond the asylum afforded by the workhouse. 

lhe foregoing array of epidemic diseases has not exhausted the 
catalogue of calamities affecting human life or happiness, which oc- 
curred in Ireland during the years of famine and pestilence. — In 
every country, even in England, with all its wealth—with its work- 
houses and its long established public institutions—deaths from star- 
vation are annually recorded. ‘The deaths registered in Kngland 
rom privation of food were, for many years, above 100 annually ; 
and even in the year 1853, as many as seventy-eight persons perished 
there from want. In the Irish returns made in 1841, only 117 
deaths Were registered from starvation for the ten years prior to that 
Pe i oe i according to the registration made in 
jo + hepa se us cause began notably to increase, from 187 in 
kote hag 6 oo After that period deaths attributed 
16 «ie eget rapidly, so as to amount to 2,04] for the year 
inthe S47 they reached the great height of 6,058, and 
othe Mapp tag years, 1848 and 1849, taken together, they 
and durine hg o. In 1850 they were even more than in 1846; 
7 leeat, — qual ter of 1851 as many as 652 deaths attributed 
the head of esi rec orded. rhe total deaths returned to us under 
proportion br oi amounted to 21,770, the sexes being in the 
eared ta on emales to 100 males. As many as 333 of these 

rain workhouses, being persons received in a dying state, 
. previous privation. Large, therefore, as the 
from this cause returned to us on the Census Forms 
‘ight appear, a review of the past circumstances of the 
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‘rom the results of 
total deaths 
May at first 
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kingdom will, we think, strengthen the belief, that Many more must 
have pe wished from disease remotely induced by privation during th 
years of famine and pestilence. 

As coming into somewhat the same category with the foregoin 
might be, no doubt, enumerated a portion of the 133,923 de: aths 
registered under the more diffuse title of infirmity, debility, and 
old age,” had we the means of distinguishing accurate ‘ly the imme. 
diate or precise cause of death. These latter causes exhibited, like 
all others incidental to the years of famine and pestilence, remarkable 
annual changes, conseque nt, no doubt, upon scarcity of provisions,and 
wll the calamitous results thereof, rising from 10,609 in 1845 to 
23,285 in 1847, and again falling to 15,676 in 1830. 

Mental disease bore its part in the list of calamities, upon which it 
isour duty to report; the receptions into Lunatic Asylums have 
greatly increased, and the deaths from insanity becoming greater 
from 1847 to 1850. Suicide alone rose from 8 83, in 1846 to 123in 
1848. Uponall these latter circumstances, we have reported in detail 
in the respective sections belonging thereto, and we have introduced 
them here only as forming items in the sum of that great calamity 
which befel this country during the years of famine and pestilence. 

We already stated that with the exception of the partial agrarian 
disturbances in 1847, and the political disaffection in 1848, the 
country remained, considering its circumstances, remarkably free 
from increase of crime of a serious nature during the famine period. 
from our report upon the mortality in goals, it Will be seen that the 
committals did not much increase from the year 1842 until 1847, but 
during that and the three following years the ‘y were greatly multi- 
plied ; and as a consequence thereof the gaols and prisons becoming 
crowded to excess, pestilential diseases broke out in these institutions, 
and increased the rece ptions into the hospitals thereof from 3,903 ; 
and the deaths from 72, in 1845—to the receptions amounting to 
17,451, and the deaths to 1,406, in 1849. 

In the year 1849 the Court for the Sale of Irish Incumbered 
Estates commenced its operations, and from the October of that 
year, during the six following } years, about 2,500,000 acres of land, 
producing the sum of £15,706,3: 24, were disposed of, This we 
Siake to in enumerating the events of the great transition period 
which, together with the foregoing, has so largely assisted in that 
social vexolalion brought about by the failure of the potato cro P- 

In addition to the other social calamities of the period, and p 
tially contingent upon them, was the scarcity of fuel, owing to the 
diffic ‘ulty of saving turf during some of the wet seasons 5 an 1d as years 
of misery came to be numbered, the clothing of the people le either 
altogether failed in many districts, or remained in pledge unredeewied 
from prev ious years. This latter source of suffering Was, 
became known, ina great measure relieved by the benevolenc 
ladies of England. 
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hat is satd about deaths from “ starvation.” In the para- 
graph on that subject we find these remarkable statements. 


“Ryen in England with all its wealth—with its workhouses 
nd its long established public institutions—deaths from star- 
vation are annually recorded, The deaths registered in England 
from starvation were for many years ABOVE 10U ANNUALLY. 
In the Irish returns of 1841 onty 117 deaths from starvation 
vere registered FOR THE TEN YRARS PRECEDING ! 

« After that period (namely, when Poor Laws came to be 
established), deaths from starvation INCREASED RAPIDLY! In 
\$42 they were 187; in 1845 they were 516! !” 

It will be in the recollection of many of our readers how 
trong and confident were the prophecies of those who aided 
in forcing poor laws upon us in Ireland, that after their es- 
tablishment there would be no more deaths from starvation, 
auch as were said to occur under the previously existing sys- 
tem of voluntary charity. Yet there was the experience of 
England to the contrary, her deaths of the class in question 
amounting as we have seen, to one hundred annually. And 
our own sad experience now shows us, and the fact is pro- 
claimed and established by the Census Commissioners of 1851], 
that in the first year of the working of Poor Laws in this 
country, the year 1842, the deaths from starvation had in- 
creased from the average of little more than eleven axnuadly, 
t0 187 for that year alone, and in1845, also for that year 
aloie,{ayear previous to the greatdistress),to noless than516!!! 

It should be repeated again and again, an annual average of 
eleven deaths before Poor Laws in lreland—an annual amount 
nereasing In a ratio that defies all average calculation after- 
watds—-187 the first year after establishment of Poor Laws, 
16 the fourth year after \!! 

Truly the late Mr. O'Connell, and those who with him 
varned the country against Poor Laws, have had a melancholy 
justitcation for their unpopular counsellings. 
| We how proceed to give a few miscellaneous facts and sta- 
stcg f interest, collected here and there from the Report, 
‘lore approaching the most interesting and important 
oederation of all, namely, that of the causes, so far as trace- 
= ‘Cou terrible famine of 1846 and subsequent years, 
— 4 view to ascertain what are our chances of escaping a 
‘currence of such a calamity. 
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The deerease of the rzrad population of Leinster, between 
1841 and 1851, was in the proportion of 45 to the square 
wile of her entire area, and of 58 to the square mile of erable 
land. Ulster decreased 48 in the first proportion, and 126 
in the second; Munster 57 and 114; and Connaught 
GO and 145. The decrease therefore of the rural population of 
lreland was 52 on the square mile of the entire area, and 110 
on that of the arable land of the country, witha small fraction 
in either case. 

The decrease of the combined rural and civic population 
was for Leinster 39 persone per square mile of the entirearea, 
Ulster 44, Munster 57, and Connaught 60—giving for the 
whole of lreland, a proportion of about 50 to the square mile 
of the entire area. 

The next table we give is compiled partly from the Inisi 
Census Report and partly from that for Great Britain, and 
shows a comparison of mourntul interest. 


Population and Number of Houses in Great Britain and Treland respec: 
tively in the Census of 1841 and that of ISI. 


GREAT BRITAIN. IRELAND. 





Census of 





Inbabited Uninha- ; Inhabited Uninha 
*opulation. : : opulation. 
Population cee bited. Popu on H 7a bite 
—— ee ‘ si | ! 
<6 OF © ACF OOF . sae ee | Ried see te 
1841 . | 18,658,372 3,465,987 | 198,141 8,175,124 | 1,328,329 52,208 
| 
lsol - | 21,121,967 3,670,192 | 166,735 6,562,385 1,046,223 65,26 
—_ —)- = 
Increase Increase | Decrease Decrease Decrease Increase 
2,463,595 | 204,205 32,406 1,622,739 282,106 13,00. 


We have seen that the Census Commissioners calculate that 
had our population increased in the same ratio as the British, 
we should have had 9,018,799 in 1851, instead of 6,552,385. 
The real deticiency of our population therefore in the latter 
Census, was 2,466,414, nearly exactly the same amount as 
that of the increase of the British !! | 

The *€ Emigration from Ireland.” is quoted from the Ean 
gration Commissioners’ Annual Reports; in which, while 
every effort at accuracy has been made, it is at the same time 
contessed that there can be “ Zittle douse? that their ea 
mates are below the truth. One simple cause for this is, thal 
there are no means of ascertaining how many [rish went from 
any British port, save only Liverpool. The following {avi 











wre (he amount that went to Australia, only 18°d per cent. 
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‘ves, (with this reservation ), the number of Lrish Mmigrants 
in the ten years to December, 185], witha continuation down 
‘9 lst December, 1855, and their respective destinations :— 


United | British 


| Australia. | All other 


























Years. States. America. | | Places | Total 
alain Nl 
Part of 1841 11,524 1,755 3,078 | 19 16,376 
1842 49,300 39,442 | 937 | 7 BY, 686 
1843 23,420 13,578 | 509 2 37,509 | 
1s44 37,269 16,484 | 520 16 54,289 
1845 50,206 24,713 | . | 50 74,969 | 
1846 68,023 37,888 39 | 5 105,955 
1847 116,863 97,392 hus: } 1 215,444 
1848 153,589 22,724 | 1,840 6 | 178,159 
1849 176,643 30,735 | 7,041 { 6 214,425 
1850 180,542 24,465 | 4,045 2 209.054 
$ months of 1851 43,091 1,033 747 44,871 | 
eememees comes ee fl ees cerns memes | eens ee | ee me | ee ee ee 
Totals . 910,470 or} 310,209 or 19,944 or 114 1,240,737 
734 per cent}/25°0 per cent, 1°6 per cent 
9 months of 1851 172,519 28,279 | 4,050 | 2 204,850 
1852 | 192,535 21,617 6,266 | 10 | 220,428 
1853 156,970 22,402 | 12,746 | 502 192,620 
1854 111,095 22922 | 16,202 | 3 150,222 | 
1855 | 57,164 6,251 15,500 | S4 78,999 | 
= PS TE LETS SO ES, Le ey SA m eI 
Total from Ist April, 690,283 or} 101,471 or} 654,764 or | 601 or | 847,119 | 
851, to 31stDec. 1855 31°4 per cent] 12 percent | 6°5 per cent | 0°1 per cent | 
BES CS, a BT, BS TR a en 
Grand Total from 1,600,753 or} 411,680 or | 74,708 or 715 | 2,087,856 
June, 1841, to 31st 76°7 per cent]19-7 per cent) 3°6 per cent } 
December, 1855 | | 


The proportions per cent, at each age, were as follows :— 


Under one year...... 1-14 yw cent. 30 years & under 40, 11°18 y cent- 
lyear & under 10, 11-76 ,, 40 years & under 50, 6°99 __,, 


l years & under 2U, 25°97 ,, 50 years & under 60, 2°77 ,, 
“years & under 30, 39°75 =,  , GO years & upwards, O74 ,, 


We doubt not that several of our readers will, on perusal of 
the foregoing table, be struck with the disproportion between 
‘ie numbers of those who emigrated to the United States and 
to British North America respectively. We see that in the 
eh years ending 1851, upwards of seventy-three per cent. of 
the entire Hinigration went to the United States, while only 
'wenty-five per cent. went to British North America, or, taking 
the Australian Colonies into account, not more than 26°06 per 
ent. altogether to British possessions. But the disproportion 
‘Ppears still greater in the short period from the Ist Apmil, 
hots to the 81st of December, 1855, when the per-centage 
ee States rose to S14 per cent., while that to Bn- 
"st North America fell to 12 per ceut.; or, taking in as be- 
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altogether, to British possessions. In round numbers, out of 
a total ascertained emigration from Ireland during 
1851-1855, of 2,000,000, fully 1,600,000 went to 
country and only the somainde 'r to our own colonies. 

Thereby hangs a tale and we fear a significant one—signi- 
ficant of the past—significant in the present, and not 
without some degree of dangerous significance for the 
future. We announce no new fact and have to maintain 
no contested position, in saying that the vast majority of th 
emigration went away with bitter feelings towards | England. 
The foundation for these feelings is one thing—the fact of 
their existence and operation 18 quite another. The former 
is debateable, and has been debated in every spirit and ever) 
point of view; the latter is frankly or reluctantly, but univer- 
sally admitted, and even without an attempt at qualit ation, 
Those who have tasked themselves to an: alyse the causes of 
this state of things do not hesitate to say, that the traditions 
of wrong and misgovernment, unhappily rife among g our people, 
aud embittered by personal sufferings under the general impo- 
verishment of the country, the distracted state of the relation 
between Landlord and ‘Tenant, and the stinging sense of Par- 
liamentary and newspaper insults to Trish popular opinion and 
convictions, political and religious—(all three of which evils 
have come to be considered inevitable incidents of English 
rule)—have had the climax of bitterness capped by the stem 
compulsion of exile in a famine-driven emigration, and that the 
result of the whole is a deadly aversion and hostility to Eng: 
land and all belonging to her! ‘lo go to Canada, or other British 
possessions, was to go under the hated British domination 
once more: whereas to go to the United States was to become 
citizens of an independent country—the growing and already 
formidable commercial rival of England in time of peace— 
her intrepid, and on more than one occasion, successful anta- 
gonist im war—and in their im: iginations likely to be one of 
the chosen agents of Divine Providence in the “final chastise- 
ment they believe to be in reserve for the country on which 
they charge all their woes! 

The proper and regular course doubtless for this paper ® 
to take would be, to ‘proceed to set out with Poor- Law- wal 
missioner-like precision, table after table of statistics and §| 
cial detail after special detail in due succession, bearing | 
the various points of the Census Report. But we cannot bit 
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ourselves to any other order than that suggested to us by our 
own estimate of the comparative importance of the various to- 
vs touched upon in its text, or in the appendices. — Accord- 
ingly, we for the present pass by everything else to come to 
the hope for the future which is therein held out to us. 

This is chiefly done in Part V. vol. 1, of the “ Report on 
Tables of Deaths,” wherein at page 256 we find the following :— 


Improvement in the habits of the lower orders, and a higher 
education amongst the agricultural classes, are chiefly requisite to 
effect achange in the condition ofthe people. By this they would 
ultimately be raised in the scale of civilization, and by learning to 
utilize all the sources of subsistence which nature has so lavishly placed 
within their reach, the fatal consequences would be averted which 
must ensue to a people who trust for life only to one species of food, 
and when that fails are liable to perish from famine. But to effect 
any sudden alteration in the dietary ofa people is a matter of greater 
difficulty than to effect a change in either their religious or their 
political institutions—the former under excitement may become as 
contagious as an epidemie ; and the latter be enforced by the strong 
arm of power; while a revolution in diet, especially in Ireland where 
the accustomed food was easily raised and comparatively palatable, 
and moreover had become the basis of habits so firmly fixed as to 
influence the entire social condition of a people, required even more 
then the stern necessity of want, before it could be accomplished, or 
the inhabitants be brought to relish any other description of food. 

We have, however, reason to believe that a taste for the substitutes 
offered has been gradually generated. Upon this subject the Com- 
missioners of Health published the following remarks in their report 
upon the year 1851: “It has often been desired that the people of 
Ireland could be induced to turn from the potato to grain as their 
food, as tending to produce improvement in their habits, and as 
rendering them less liable to suffer from periodic famines. Ail 
attempts to effect this have hithérto failed: however, the knowledge that 
they have now acquired of the very superior nutritious qualities of 
catmeal, and its price continuing to bear such a relation to the cost 
of potatoes as to render its consumption often more economical than 
_ 4 o potato, will, it would seem to us, eventually and certainly 
mr m sty end."—This is confirmed by the more general use 
it =, i e of Indian meal, and their improved knowledge of 
a 0” Preparation, together with the fact of the greater con- 

— of bread stuffs in Ireland within the last few years, as com. 
w with those before the famine. 

; 4 * * . ” ° * 
Notwithstanding the fearful ordeal through which Treland has 
an vd = briefly and imperfectly sketched—an ordeal to which 
Wine thet ms can produce no parallel—we have good reason to 
a ee ney has improved in health, increased in wealth, 
threaten its a im energy, since the recent calamity that seemed to 

ery existence ; the various social changes forced into action 
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at that pertod being the means most Jitted ultimately to ameliorate th, 
social condition. The great surplus mass of the population—sur i 
not in proportion to the superficies of the country but from is 
equal distribution, has been reduced. The system of minute division of 
land, the acknowledged source of perennial distress and periodic fam, %. 
has been happily got rid of, for though it extended cultivation is 
some degree, yet it increased at the same time the class of pauper 
holdings, now rapidly giving place to the large sized grazing farms 
which from time immemorial have produced the cattle exports, thy. 
goes source of wealth to this country ; and finally, the facilities of th 

ncumbered Estates Act have relieved the country from expensive 
and almost endless litigation, and placed land within the power of 
comparatively solvent proprietary, though it may have produced som 
temporary and individual hardship. 

In conclusion, we may say, in the language of Sir Charles Trey. 
elyan (in his Jrish Crisis), that “ unless we are much deceived, posterit\ 
will trace up to that famine the commencement ofa salutary revoly- 
tion in the habits of a Nation dong singularly unfortunate ; and will 
acknowledge in this, as in many other occasions, supreme wisdom has 
produced permanent good out of transient evil.” 

The often-quoted saying of Talleyrand tells us that words 
were invented to conceal our thoughts. We are anxious to 
express ours upon the subject matter of the extract just given 
from the Census Report ; and therefore we shall use as few 
words as possible in so doing—reserving till later any extended 
comment that there may be reason for making. 

Passing the general and unexplained proposition at the 
commencement of the extract, we come to the second in order, 
namely, that our people would “ by learning to utilize oll the 
sources of subsistence lavishly placed by nature within their 
reach, be enabled to avert the fatal consequences of trusting for 
life to one species of food,” and that a species so liable to 
failure. 

Nature has abundantly supplied Ireland with flocks, and 
herds, and fields of grain, and thus (so far as Nature's oper 
tion goes), has “ lavishly placed those sources of subsistence 
within the people’s reach.” How are they to “ utilize ts 
sources ?” 

Next arise the questions :—Wy had the Potato “ become 
the basis of habits so firmly fixed as to influence the entire s 
cial condition” of our people? How is it shown thal i! 
‘6 conld not be brought to relish” any other description of food: 
And where and how can it be shown that “all attempts at (Ur 
ing the people from the potato to grain as their food, hav 
hitherto failed ?” 
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Perhaps we should differently phrase the last question, and 
ask to be told what, and ow many attempts have been made 
towards this desirable object ? ‘There may doubtless have been 
in some few private cases something of the kind attempted, but 
assuredly nowhere on a large scale. 

The potato became the “ dasis’” as it were of our peoples’ 
social condition, simply because it was the cheapest and easiest 
reared food. ‘The peasant planted it without cost, and in ordi- 
nary years the produce, which is well known to be nearly three 
times as great to the acre as that of any other vegetable of 
common use, not only supplied him and his family with food, 
but ordinarily left him a small surplus to sell, and thereby to 
procure the means of buying clothes or other necessaries for 
his family. Meantime the skins and other refuse of the po- 
tato fed the pig, who “‘ pazd the rent?—i. e., the sale of which 
in proper season, was the peasant’s chief means of meeting his 
landlord’s demands, 

All other descriptions of food are more costly to rear and 
uot so prolific in the yield by two-thirds. ‘The Lrish peasant, in 
the vast majority of instances had a heavy rent upon him which, 
required his utmost efforts and utmost economy of resources 
to meet ; and unhappily the instances were very many in which 
onthe least apparent improvement of his condition, another 
turn was given to the rent-screw, and the whole value of the 
improvement taken from him. ‘Thus, and thus «done, did it 
come about that he had to incur the danger of “ the fatal con- 
sequences of trusting for life to one description of food.” 
Thus was lie compelled to incur that danger. ‘Thus, when the 
potsto failed, did those “ fatal consequences” come upon him 
and his lellows. Loe fonte, derivata clades ! 

the Irish peasant will ‘redish’? goad food as well as his 
betters, when he can get it to eat. He has no sentimental at- 
tachment to the potato, and when at ail able will even go to 
lle extravagance of buying a herring, to give it a “ relish.” 

It was one of Sir Robert Peel’s pompous plausibilities about 
a to talk of “ teaching the Irish people to eat better 
ae len he used to utter this in the House of Commons 
rotundo, and with elaborate gesture and attitude, and to 
Samend worse tu reccive the applause with which solemn 
ro tw 0 ten received in that House, especially where its 
Wation of 0 excuse the legislator’s own neglect or contra- 
“he it was hard to say which feeling most pre- 
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dominated in the minds of Irishmen worthy of the name— 
whether the feeling of indignation or of contempt. 

‘Why don’t the people eat bread and butter rather thon 
starve >” asked the little princess when told ofa wasting famine 
“ Why do not the Lrish people eat beef and mutton and benee 
and bread instead of bad potatoes?” expresses the exact pa. 
rallel of the little Princess’s political economy, and the exact and 
real meaning of Sir Robert Peel’s plausibility. 

We can go but a very little way with the ensus Commis. 
sioners in their congratulations on the “ improveiment in health, 
increase In wealth, and progress in energy,” of the country 
“since the recent calamity.” Energy was not really wanting 
in Lreland, but was kept down and discouraged amongst our 
agricultural classes by the unrestrained powers of exaction in 
the hands of unscrupulous agents and landlords—we advisedly 
put them in this order, as of all classes from whom Ireland 
has suffered, the ‘‘ Land-agents,” with of course some, or several, 
noble exceptions, were far the worst. Lnergy was repressed 
amongst the trading and commercial classes by the generalim- 
poverishment of the country, the want of a good home-market, 
the impossibility of rivalling in foreign or in English markets 
the powerful and long established capitalists of England, and 
the natural reaction upon those classes of the poverty of their 
rack-rented countrymen on the land. 

Health” has certainly improved, because famine and pestt- 
lence have for the time ceased. So much for health piysical; 
social health is not much improved, nor can it become so till 
the disturbing causes—the distracted state of the relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant, the anomaly of the Church estab- 
lishment, and the glaring defects and evil of the poor law, are 
removed by remedial legislation. 

“ Wealth” \as increased in a small ratio, but very little 
beyond what the war-prices for our agricultural produce have 
occasioned. The mass of the people are at bottom as poor a 
ever. 

We must also differ with the Census Commissionersas 1 
“ the means Most filled ultimately to ameliorate the soctal conth- 
tion of the people.” We cannot consider as sucli “ most Mm 
means, the violent reduction of our population and the increase 
of large grazing farms in the place of their homesteads. ie 
“ means” in our minds “ most fitted to ameliorate” their sock 
condition would be those indicated in the last paragraph but 
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one--that which treats of * social health.” If we add to these 
the more frequent and longer residences in Ireland of the 
owners of the soil and, thereby the spending 2x Ireland of a 
larger proportion than at present of the monies raised from 
{reland, we have stated our “ means,” and confidently leave 
then to the judgment of the reader. 

The quotation from Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan—that “ admirable 
administrator ’’(!) in whose department occurred some of thie 
most grievous blunders of the late war—brings not a little to 
mind Pope’s description of the care for the poor manifested by 
high dignitaries in his time,— 

‘‘Lo! the good Bishop, with a pious air 

Admits—and leaves them—Providence’s care |" 
Having now with as much brevity as the subject admitted of 
glnced through the points suggested by the Census Commission- 
es foreongratulation as to the present and hope for the future, 
reshall fora few moments put their report aside, in order to 
be the less embarrassed in expressing our own views. 

Parliamentary and newspaper plausibilities and _ platitudes, 
nomatter by what high authority, or with what amount of 
solemn and oracular pomposity given to the world—no mat- 
ter how taken up and propagated—should not blind the man 
ofsenseand heart to the real question at issue, and its only 
real solution. ‘They should not, and on calm and full and ma- 
ture deliberation they surely cannot, blind him to the fact, that 
“prosperity” is Nor compatible with the export of food of 
which the hapless producers cannot retain their needful share ; 
that a system fraught with such anomalies as those in 1822, 
1M47, and other of our famine-years, when vessels bearing the 
oatmeal charitably subscribed in England for the starving Irish, 
vere crossed upon their passage by vessels bearing away large 


. 


ireights of corn and live-stock Srom Ireland ;—thata state of 
tlings which, in the endeavor to reduce to practice the pet 
Wieory or mostrum of the day, of turning Lreland into the grazing 
tnd dairy-farm of England, must ever come in collision with 
Physiological laws—ever be in antagonism to the natural in- 
— = have its beat and only prospert of een 
oe VECCER, ie hideous chances of a famine-driven 
a such a system ane such a state of things can- 
Ns et op g POLE . 
tions and cee my sapere Jeet grounds lor onDg pol 
rou ms y Father MUS’ appeak to livoive a M0] 
*contraveution of the beneficent designs of the Crestor? 
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There is no question about the Ino ment Vo easy 
present time. The war- prices and war- “eX pe nditure isk ead 
try where low prices and e very-ci W-diuinishing ¢ xpenditure oa 
increasing money-drains had previously been th tiuleaihs 
much reduced land and labor- “competition —(reduced by th 
removal of more than two millions of the labor) ng class, by 
death or emigration)—these circumst: ances, coupled with 4 
plentiful harvest, have combined to give, as we Say, a Momen- 
tary ease. ‘Transitory themselves, their Midian innot be ot! 
wise than transitory also. And even while in full vigor 
operation, there is a sad amount of destitution and Iniser\ 
many parts of the land! 

We have no intention nor desire of ev: ading the subje 
the Kneumbered Estates’ Act, and its actual and pro spectiv 
operation upon the fortunes of Lreland. ‘The monetary statis. 
tics belonging to this subject, as given ina recent] publish 
return from the S Statistics-office of the Lncumbered Estates 
Court, may be summed up pretty much as follows, in round 
numbers, viz :— 

Total amount of funds distributed up to) €16.500.000 







































' Or eyK 
the present time ii ne \ 
funds in hands of the court ~~ cee = 1, £00, 001 
Provisional Credits, &e., not yet paid in... 300, 
Total wn ale ELS 200,001 


A small stimulus has been given to the internal circulatio 
of the COUNILPY, by this redistributing process, thou ch ri at bs 
wy means to the extent represented by those figures, masin 
as there is no Inconsider: ible deduction for momes any 
morlgagees out of Lreland. But the chief effect 1s, that a p 
tion of the land of the country—not a large portion as vet, bu’ 
one that is increasing and will increase—is being set free frov 
the trammels of old ene umbranees which tied up the hands 
owners, even whe re the latter had the greatest desire to _ 

our chief benefits were predicated of the workin 
Eneumbered Kstates’ Act, by the more sang nine of its: aod 
rm this country. [t was, according to them, to have 
its diree test conse quences, the creation of ac lass of s! mal 
proprietors WW Ireland. Seco nly, it was at least 
to diminish absenteeism, and to cause rents not only to be 
at home, but to be spent in improving the land. 
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as, by substituting ge nerally a solvent for an insolvent pro- 
prietary, to do away ‘with one of the vreat causes for rack-renting 
vod landlord-exaction, and thus to give the tenantry of Lrel: ind 
chance of being allowed to hold at a profit reat, and an encou- 
~wement to lay out, instead of hoarding in savings’ banks, Wc., 
wha little money-capital they might have, Fourthly, if was 
by the operation of the three foregoing postulates, and by that 
of the general improvement of leebnad resulting therefrom) to 
werease the employment and the remuneration of labor, 

Phe first of these benefits has not taken place to any per- 
ceptible extent, and if it should there is nothing to prevent the 
oeeurrence of what is been and is every day happening il 
Hagland, namely, the gradual absorption of ‘small properties by 
arehare and sale, compelle «dor voluntary, into the larger estates 
of their rich neighbours, The second has been to a small, and 
ery small, extent achieve ( i one of its branches, that of a 
reduction (infinitesimal,) of the amount of rental in the hancs 
ofabsentees. Lu the other branch the progress made is also 
very small—inasmuch as with the very best intentions in the 
vorld a man cannot, unless a large capitalist, lay out money 
ov land immediately after the heavy outlay for its purchase. 

The owners of the prope ries in reference to whieh the [i- 
wanelal Operations alread vy quoted of the Eneumbered Kstates 
Vommissioners have t: ake i pl Ice, Were of course to that extent 
reheved of embarrassiments, or hon had more solvent parties 
substituted lorthem, But whatever the reason may be the 
“lnprovements’” so contide ntly anticipated have proved but 
very partial indeed, save in the direction least favorable to the 
enantry, nawely, in that of an increase of ie instead of 
intense of cultivation sand there being of course nothing tm 
the Kucumbered [states’ Act (nor in any other) to restrict “the 
power of ejection of te nantry, or in any way to compel a mo- 
“eration of rack rents, the one has continued to occur and the 

“rcontinued to be wanting though nearly as sorely required 
dS @Ver, 

There is a fact of no little discouraging significance which 
' begining tah generally known, and therefore may with the 
> a be mentioned here. Lands that had been freed 
: partially rom imcumbrances are beginning to be 
> em the instances of this are rapidly multiplying. 

tisti member of Parliament will in the approach- 
move for a return on this subject, and cause the 
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truth to be made known free of exaggerations, or concealments 
It must be evident that if this process goes on to any large 
extent—and considering the whole social and economic con. 
dition of Ireland, we see nothing even to impede such a result— 
the so-called * land revolution” will fall sadly short indeed of 
what was predicted of it. 

We have not space here to extend our brief review of its opera. 
tion further than to say, in reference to the farmer class, that no 
security being provided by the act, or as we have said by any 
other, for the enjoyment by the farmers of the fruits of thei 
industry and enterprize, they naturally abstain from risking the 
loss of theirlittle capital by investing it in “improvements” which 
they may not call their own; and the additional employment 
that the making, entertaining, &c. of those improvements would 
give to the labouring population, is thus necessarily with. 
held. 

Thus not as regards any one of the four points stated on 
which the Encumbered Estates’ Act has been held up as afford. 
ing good promise for the future, can we see reason to concur 
with its more sanguine applauders,—neither as regards the in- 
crease of small proprietors in fee—the sensible diminution ot 
absenteeism,and increase of ome expenditure,—the substitution 
upon a large and permanent scale of solvent for insolvent 
proprietors, with the collateral advantage of a less rent pressure 
on the tenantry in consequence of the more independent circum: 
stances of their new or exfranchised \andlords,—nor finally, 
as regards a substantial increase in the employment and pay 
of labor. A temporary and transitory improvement Is all that 
we can allow, or that can with any amount of ingenuity be shown 
toexist. In short, there is a ‘‘momentary ease” as we have 
before said, but not to a degree to warrant any great amouli 
of congratulation, and indeed not such as to give solid grounds 
for better hope in the future. ‘To us that future appears overs 
clouded, and for the considerations that follow. _ | 

‘Taking the simple fact of the inevitable increase of gine orn 
we cannot see how their renewed pressure upon the lan 
be obviated. If the available land of the country has bee 
; so. far as the reople are 
increased by reclamation, it has been so far a ro 
concerned more than proportionably diminished by the 1h m4 
thrown into“ grazing farms.” ‘There is no symptom of we S 
crease and spreading of manufactures to give a 
the surplus agriculturists. There is no suggeste 
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means are to be supplied to or acquired by the people, for the 
archase of that “ better description of food,” which they are 
exhorted and lectured to eat. There has been no such influx 
of English capital or liberation of Trish as to provide funds for 
the larger and more general employment and remuneration of 
labor, and no eneouragement nor even common security held 
out to the farmer classes to spend money in making improve- 
ments. In fact, as the law of landlord and tenant now stands, 
it would be insanity for them so to act. Finally, there is 
absolutely nothing whatever to prevent the recurrence of the 
extreme subdivision of the soil, whenever and wherever the gaps 
in population are filled up. For more than a century there 
has been an active and most stringent legislation directed 
against “ sub-letting,” but it has gone on notwithstanding, as in 
the absence of other sources of subsistence the “ surplus” popu- 
lation, as it has been called, had to have recourse to the parcel- 
ling out of the land. 

We now turn awhile from considerations of the present and 
speculations on the future to some views of the past, brought 
under attention by the Census Commissioners, chiefly in their 
“report on deaths.” Before quoting. as we intend to do, from 
the text of the interesting aud valuable “ first volume ” of this 
Report (Part V. of the Conimissioners’ blue books) we think 
it might be the directest way to givea general idea of the 
labors and research of those gentlemen, if we lay before the 
reader a kind of summary of the elaborated contents of 
that volume :-— . 

TABLE OF CONTENTS (PART V, VOL. L) 
SECTION 1, 

Early Records of Pestilence. 

The Pre-christian Period. 

The Historic Period. 

The Scientific Do. 

Origin of Written Irish History. 

Heroic or Bardic Period. 

Chronology of the Irish Annals 

Annals of Tighernach, Ulster. 

Dncnoise, Lnnisfallen, 

‘bronicon Acotorum. 

Annals of Kilronan, Connaught, Boyle, and of the Four Masters. 

The Book of Conquests. . ‘ 

hh Version of Nennius. 

Then tare tultifernan, Glynn and Camden. sii weil dasiatts 

Richard ea adi ta besides ae es” and ** Acta.” ) 

tanihurst’s Writings, Holinshed. 
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County Histories and Annals. 

Irish Physicians and Hospitals, &c. 

Dublin Bills of Mortality. 

Meteorological Records. 

Tables of * Cosmical Phenomena.” 

Pestilences and Famines, twenty-six here enumerated, ine 
the modern Influenza, Cholera, and Potato Rot. 

The last General Potato Failure. 

Famine and Pestilence, 1846-50. 

(Twenty-one items under this head) 


luding 


SECTION II. 
Analysis of the Table of ** Cosmical Phenomena.” 
‘* Meteorology, Weather and Seasons,” 
(Eleven items under this head.) 


SECTION III. 
Reports on Deaths in Hospitals, Infirmaries, and Asvlums. 
(Kleven Tables under this head 

SECTIONS IV, V. VI. 


Deaths in Prisons, &c. 
> 


SECTION Vil. 


Analysis of Tables of Pestilence and Deaths, (65 pages) 


SECTION VIII. 


‘ortv Pages of Special Sanitary Report on Dublin. 


The foregoing list of topics, with a not very long appendix 
and index, occupy FOO pages of a blue book, much of whicli 
is in small print. 

The kind of © History of the Potato” which is given at pag 


, ~~ 
~ 


» 
od 


; 


(et seq.) has interest in itself, but more in the light 
it throws upon the condition of our people al various times. 


Ilistory dates the introduction of the potato into the British 
Isles at about 1586—and Youghal in the South of lreland, the resi- 
dence of its introducer, Sir Walter Raleigh, is name d as the spot 
whereon it was first cultivated about, or prior to the year 1602, But 
as the estates of Raleigh passed to the Boyle family in that year, the 
potato must have been planted before that period. Clusius, th 
botanist of Leyden, says the potato was cultivated in Italy prior ex 
that date, and Cuvier denied that Europe derived the potato ie 
Virginia. Sir Robert Southwell, President of the Royal wig te 
stated at one of its meetings in 1693, that potatoes had been introduced 
into Ireland by his grand-father, who first had them from Sir " oe 
Raleigh. From Youghal the potato subsequently spread over 's 


» article f the 

eountry. But at what time the potato became a Staph artiek oft 
; ; x 

‘+ historie evidence | 


food of the Irish peeple is a question upon whic se 
o engaged 


not so clear, Thi subj ct of the early history of the potat 
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the philosophical mind of Sir Joseph Banks half a century since ;* yet 
notwithstanding the great learning and research which he brought 
to bear upon the subject, it 1s still surrounded with so much difficulty 
ys to partake of the nature of speculation. | 

For a long time after the introduction of the potato, corn, peas, 
and beans, and, possibly, parsnips, still formed part of the food of 
the people ; and from the researches which we have made it is evident 
that its cultivation was very irregular throughout the country, some 
localities, especially in Ulster, having only adopted it generally with- 
‘nthe memory of the past generation. Jt was grown in gardens as 
a rarity, used at table as a delicacy, and described by herbalists as an 
introduced exotic ; but we do not find any warrant for believing that 
itwas at all cultivated by the people as a general article of food until 
from the end of the seventeenth to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It is asserted “ that potaioes were ordinary food in the south 
of Ireland before the time of the Commonwealth,” because they were 
introduced at a supper-table ;f but in 1663 Mr. Boyle exhibited some 
ypecimens to the Royal Society of London, and read before that body 
a letter from his gardener at Youghal (the cradle of the potato), in 
which he describes this esculent as *‘ very good to pickle for winter 
salads, and also to preserve. They are to be gathered in September, 
before the frost doth take them ;” and, after describing the best mode 
of culture, he contiuues— I could speak in the praise of the root, 
what a good and profitable thing it is, and might be to a common- 
wealth, could it generally be experienced, as the inhabitants of your 
town can manifest the truth of it.” [t would appear from this passage 
that the potato had not then become an article of common food 
amongst the Irish, even around the locality where it was first culti- 
vated ; we are, therefore, the more surprised at finding Sir William 
Petty, in his Political Anatomy of Ireland (a work believed to have 
been written in 1672, although not published until 1691), enumerating 
unong the articles of food, “ potatoes from August till May ; muscles, 
cockles, and oysters near the sea ; eggs, and butter made very rancid 


* Transactions of the Horticultural Socicty, Vol. I., for 1812; read 
May 7th, 1805. 

t See “An Account of an Irish Quarter,” printed in 1654, and quoted 
vy T. Crofton Croker, in his « Popular Songs of Ireland, with Introduc- 
tions and Notes,” where several authorities relating to this subject are 
quoted. Gerrard, the English herbalist of 1597, is one of the first authors 
who alludes to the potato, and after him Richard Bradley, F.R.8., in his 
ne and Gardening,” putlished in 1634. At a meeting of the 
Aico a ty, in March, 1662, a letter was read, containing a proposal 
aL ys venting famine, by dispersing potatoes throughout all parts of 
Irth Bot —this subject is alluded to in Evelyn’s Sylva. Phrelkeld, the 
* anist, described the plant in 1726, and says we had it through 
tomas Herriott. See also, upon the subject of the potato, an article on 

The Food of the I ish,’ in the Dublin University Magazine forFebruary, 


sD and 2 ‘ } ° ; 
4, al d Mr . M Adanis learned paper in the (Quarterly Journal of 
“ehcuiture for [S34 


T Soy Birch’ : 
; itch’s History of the Royal Socicty. 
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by keeping in bogs.”"* ‘The present great historian of England wou 
lead us to believe that the potato was cultivated in Ireland to such o, 
extent as to influence the character and feelings of the people. sc 
early as 1689 ; and he certainly has authority for the stateme vy foe 
in Tom Durfey’s © Irish Hudibras,” published in the May of that ye | 


an we ar, 
the esculent is frequently referred to ; and after the arrival of Willian 
IIT., the natives are said to have been prevented enjoying their 


“ Banni-clabber [thick milk] pottados.” John Dunton, likewise, in his 
“Conversation in Ireland,” published in 1699, describes the Irish 
cabin in his day as having behind it ‘“ the garden, a piece of ground 
sometimes of half an acre or an acre, and in this is the turf-stack, 
their corn, perhaps two or three hundred sheaves of oats, and as much 
peas, the rest of the ground is full of their dearly-beloved potatoes, 
and a few cabbages.” Again, describing the habits of the people 
generally from Galway to Kilkenny, he says, “ Bonny-Clabber and 
Mulahaan, alias sowre milk and choak-cheese, with a dish of potatoes 
boiled, is their general entertainment ;” and in the “ keens” of that 
day, allusion is made to the “pigs and potato garden.” Moreover, 
John Haughton, who published his “ Husbandry and Trade” in 1699, 
when describing the growth of the potato in Ireland, says, it has 
“‘ thrived very well and to good purpose, for in their succeeding wars, 
when all the corn above ground was destroyed, this supported them ; 
for the soldiers, unless they had dug up all the ground where they 
grew, and almost sifted it, could not extirpate them.” And then be 
adds, “ pow they begin to spread all the kingdoin over.” The potato 
was not adopted equally early in all parts of the country, for in dis- 
tricts of Ulster, not more than two generations back, potatoes were 
seldom used aiter harvest.{ The potato was introduced from Ireland 
into Lancashire about 1633, and that was the first district of Eng- 
land in which it was ‘extensively cultivated. It was there the dis- 
ease styled the curl first made its appearance in 1778; before which 
period it was altogether unknown.”§ “ Without, however, extending 
this notice of the potato to too great alength, by quoting the various 
authorities bearing upon the subject, or critically analyzing the in- 
genious speculations of writers, we may remark that,—as all modern 
experience has proved the potato to be one of the most fickle in its 
growth of any vegetable cultivated to the same extent, the most 
likely to suffer from atmospheric vicissitudes, and the most liable to 


- = — er 








* The subject of this ‘‘ bog butter,” alluded to by Petty, and also 
mentioned in the Irish Hudibras, has been as yet but partially invest- 
gated, although large quantities of it have been found, and many speci- 
mens preserved in museums. From what we have been able to collect 
respecting it, there isno reason for doubting the assertions of Petty anu 
Durfey, that this butter was buried at the end of the seventeenth century, 
See a curious account of the Vallow dikes in Lucas Jacobson Debes 
Description of the Islands and Inhabitants of Foeroe.” 1676. For we 
ther information on this subject, see also Mr. Wilde's paper 19 the 
Proceedings of the Koyal Irish Academy, for 1856. rn 10 

t Macaulay's History of England, Vol. III., p. 158, and Vol. 1V.,p. ts 


~ M‘Skimin’s * History of Carrickfergus.” 


. 


§ Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
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jisease—had it been cultivated in Ireland to such an extent as to 
constitute the most material portion of the food of the people, its 
failures would have been noticed in history, contemporaneously with 
those other losses of food which have been so frequently recorded 
since the middle of the seventeenth century. As already stated, the 

stato was introduced into Ireland at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but we have no proof that it was so extensively planted as to 
become a staple article of human food, and to displace corn to any 
extent, until towards the end of the seventeenth century. The first 
great destruction of the potato crop occurred in the winter of 1739 
_-40, and was attributed to the early, very severe, and long-continued 
frost of that period. There had beena very wet summer and autumn 
in 1739; and although the frost, no doubt, was one of the chief causes 
of its destruction, yet we are inclined to think that the potato failures 
in 1739, '40, and 1741, were not altogether attributable to the severity 
of the winters. A century ago, improvidence and bad agriculture 
were more marked than in the present day ; and thus, when the great 
frost broke out in the November of 1739, and which increased in 
intensity during the following month, it found all the potato crop not 
already used, in the ground, either undug, or in pits with such a 
loose covering of earth as was penetrable to the frost; and thus it 
was said that the potato crop was destroyed in one night. Three 
hundred thousand people are stated to have perished of famine re- 
sulting from this failure. Even in 1741 the people were cautioned 
against eating potatoes, which were believed to be diseased, and likely 
to produce disease in man. 


It appears then that whatever may be the supposed 
depraved taste of our population in our own times, the Insh 
people of former days required no lecturing, nor scourging by 
famine and pestilence, to induce them to eat other food besides 
the potato. “Fora long time after the introduction of the 
potato,” says the extract we have just given, “ corn, peas, and 
leans, and, possibly, parsnips, s¢id/ formed part of the food of 
the people.” It appears too that whereas theorists of the 
present day are very anxious to get rid of the potato—(we have 
heard aud believe that at a meeting some years ago of a certain 
society in Ireland, much in favor with rich agriculturists, a 
potato plant was exhibited labelled “The Upas-tree of 
freland” !)—there were writers equally forward to recommend 
it lormerly, as inthe letiers alluded to in the notes to the 
loregoing extract—letters written in 1662 and 1663 to the 
Royal Society of London. 

; he eighteenth century brought the potato into general use, 
ior the simple reason that the impoverishment of the people 
and of the country diminished their consumption of other food. 
Fora long time Trish industry, aided by the goodness of her 
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soll and climate, maintamed a stout tie ht against the rava 
effects of civil war and legalized plunder 3 taining wien 
elfects of Straflord’s misgovernment in’ the e: irly part of the 
seventeenth century, of the w; isting civil wars in the middle 
of it, and the ungenerous and cruel legislation against her 
commerce in Charles L's rei: on, 

“ | have discouraged,” w rote Strafford to lis master, Charles 
l.in July, 1656, “the clothing trade of Lreland, and wil] 
discourage if, mm regard it would trench not only on th 
clothing tr: sie of England so as ifthe Trish sould napa 
their own wool, which grows in very great quantities, we (the 
Mnglish) should not only lose the profit we made now by 
i-draping their goods, but his Majesty lose extremely by his 
customs. And in conc lusion, it might be feared they might 
beat us out of the trade itself by underselling us, which they 
were able to do.’ 

In Charles the Second’s reign passed the 12 Chas. TL, chap. 
b, prohibiting our export of wool to England; next the 15 
Chas. U., chap. 7, prolubiting our cattle export thither, an 
all valua 
| 


: wiek ’ . e than tha Of s 
le export trade to the ( vlonies 3 CLC Lie aw ANU 
i 
) Yeo 1] i] fi ol thie 
Charics []., hOPOLGIHO ail valuable Haport trade Jronm Ui 


Colonies to us. The destructive ageney of civil War Was aga 
Uled mto action in the period 1688 915 and the moment ut 

. ° ' — , ' init 

was over, le@islation, not less Injurlous to the commerce 


interests of the country, began again, with the Ist Williasu 
and Mary, chapter 32 the 7 and 8 William ILL. chapter 32, 
Wn | finally the LO Woalliam IL chap. 5. The result as thus 
described by the Itstorian Barlow :— 

“Treland had r: apidly increased in wealth and improvement 
to the admiration and envy of her neighbours, il it was again 
lard waste by the re volutionary wars under William IIL, te 
even from this ¢: alamity it was recovering W! ith astonishing 
quickness. But the effects were permanent of the restricting 
laws then passed—insurmountable by the fertility of the jes 
the ingentity of the imbhabitants, the navigable rivers an 


ve e ‘ ) IO 
multitude of harbours of Ireland.’——Barlow, Vol. I, pil 
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ller then we have the cause only too lamentabl) J rbet 
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Catholic Religion as a crime, and plundering and persecuting 
its votaries—the “ Penal Laws,” as they are generally called, 
added their mischievous operation to that of the evil legis- 
lation already spoken of. Catholics were thereby prevented 
from acquiring property in land, or even retaining what they 
had, save 1 small portions pe, as tenants at will: :—from 
ursuing trade or any business in corporate towns ; from all, 
even the humblest, situations of emolument, and we - mutleted 
onevery pretence and all possible occasions. As they formed 
tle great bulk of the nation, the economic derangement re- 
sulting from these repressions, and restrictions upon their 
industry and enterprise was of course very great, and aflected 
the whole body politic. The difference of religion too be- 
tween the recognized, that is, the Proleslaut proprietors of 
land and their Cathohe tenantry, embittered the rela- 
tions between then, and aggravated the consequences of the 
continually increasing pressure of population upon their sole 
means of ‘employment and subsistence, that supplied by the 
holding of small pareels of Jand. Rack- ioe, with all its 
train of misery and wretchedness, became the rule, and de- 
terioration of agriculture and a further diminution of national 
wealth necessarily followed. Under all these circumstances 
there can be no just ground for wonder, that the people 
ceased to live and /eed as well as formerly ; and until the yet 
remaining results of those evils, and the continued ope ration 
of such among them as still subsist, shall be obviated or 
counteracted, if is in reality little othe than a mockery of 
the people’s sufferings to talk ‘about “ persuading them to cat 
better food !” 

We find ourselves under an exceeding ly great temptation 
lere to quote from suceessive writers and commentators on 
the state of Ireland during the last 150 years, in further il- 
lustration of the evils which bad legislation sad Inisgoverii- 
ment have inflicted during that period upon Ireland; but to 
(Oso at any length would be in fact to write a history of 
that period, and would swell the present paper fn r bevond 
anv reasonable dimers los. Not to LO back so far as Sir 
Wm. Petty, (founder of the foriunes of the conc Marquis 
ot Lansdowne, though not his direct ancestor,) and to other 
Writers of the latter portion of the 17th century, we have 
Swift, Thomas Pri , Primate Boulter, &c., in the earlier part 
of the succeeding century, bearing thins - witness to the evils 
work and the evils they were producing Swift speal 
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The intolerable hardships we lie under in every branch re 

trade, by which we are become as hewers of wood and ate 
water to our vigorous neighbours. The idleness of many: byt ‘hi, 
is an effect of the former, created by English misrule, o a 
cause is that Egyptian bondage of cruel, oppressing and covetous 
landlords, by which the spirit of the people is broken and made for 
slavery, the farmers and cottagers throughout the kingdom being 
to all intents and purposes as real beggars as those to whom we 
give our charity in the streets, and those cruel landlords are every 
day unpeopling the kingdom. It is avery melancholy reflection 
that sucha country as ours, which is capable of producing all things 
necessary and most things convenient for life, sufficient fur four times 
the number of its inhabitants, should yet be under the heaviest oad of 
misery and want. Swift's Works, Vol. 6-10, §c., &c. 

o * * + 


* _ © . 


We are at no loss to point out the sources of our misfortunes 
no country labours under so wasteful a drain of its treasure as 
Ireland, without the least value returned. There is not in histors 
an instance of any one country paying so large a yearly tribute to 
another. (Prior, 1729.) 

There is no country in Europe which produces and exports so 
great a quantity of beef, butter, tallow, hides and wool, as Ireland 
does, and yet our common people are very poorly clothed, go barefoot 
half the year, and very rarely taste of that flesh meat with which we 
so much abound.” (List of Absentees, 1783.) 

» * * * . ° . 

‘* While neither money nor goods go out of England for Irish ex- 
ports to England, nor for Irish exports on English account else- 
where, they are paid by the expenditure of Irish Estates in England. 
The drafts from Ireland by those who spend the rents of their 
Irish Estates, &e., in England, the monopoly of wool and profits on 
other trades on which we restrict the Lrish, amount to millions. 
(Britain’s Commercial Interest, 1767. 

. * . . = * ° ° 

If one reflect on the great advantages Ireland has from its situ- 
ation for trade, the number and excellency of its ports, the cle- 
mency and healthfulness of its climate, the fertility of its soil, the 
convenience of its rivers, &c., &c., we should conclude it one of the 
happiest kingdoms on earth. But reflect what little use Great 
Britain has made of these advantages. She has wretchedly mis 
managed our trade, so as to impoverish us and our tillage, s0 as & 
starve us—she has sent away our wealth and goods, made our no- 
bility and gentry absentees, and instead of a cainful trade, hanay- 
eraft arts, &e., &c., we have been made little better — sa 
temptible drovers and butchers for others. he oi OO Q: 

(Madden's Reflections and Resulutions, 148%, p= 
e * « ‘ . . 7 

“‘The Popery Laws were cqually repugnant to humanity iy 
polcy. ‘The first great principle of government ought to 0% 
make every subject of the Stete as useful to It as possivies 
possible for P.pists to become such under their present circus 
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The Papists incur penalties for foreign education, yet are not 
slowed education at home—they cannot be physicians, lawyers, 
woldiers—If they become traders and mechanies, they scarcely 
sajoy the rights of citizens. If farmers, they shall not improve, 
wing discouraged by short limitation of tenure,and yet there is complaint 
of the dullness and laziness of a people, whose spirit is restrained 


from exertion, and whose industry has no reward to excite it. (Secre- 


tary Hutchinson's Account of Ireland, 1773.) 


Restrained at every step by the recollection of our limits we 
have not only had to abbreviate considerably the few passages 
we bave given, bat to omit many, from other writers and au- 
thorities all tending the sane way. And under similar pres- 
ure we pass over more than 60 years from the last date quoted 
to come to modern expressions of opimion. 

We preface them with saying, that, although a better under- 
standing of the real and permanent interest of all, has put an 
end, in so far as these countries are concerned, to violations of 
free trade and natural right in matters of commerce and mutual 
etchange, the effects of the old injurious laws have not passed 
way, nor above all has the wasting money-drain from Ireland 
cased. Absenteeism is greater than ever; Irish taxes have 
been largely increased, while Puddie Expenditure in Ireland has 
largely diminished, as her comparatively small amount of manu- 
factures has only locally and partially increased (in the North 
of [reland) the drain of money for articles imported from Eng- 
land, which in a better state of things we might produce and 
el cheaper at home, has of course not been reduced. 

The “ Deron Report,” p. 12 of the “ Digest,” published in 
1847, says :— 

“The deep evil in which all others appear to have their 
‘ouree Is, the disproportion in the various districts of Ireland 
between the demand and the supply of labor. And the re- 
medy must be the Removal of this Disproportion.” 

‘On the heels of this declaration eame the Famine and its 
direful attendants and followers ; and now in the ninth year 
ee above was written, we see and acknowledge that the 
i “geen have, toa certain extent, “ removed this dispropor- 
pa But, for how long? And, what other and better 
‘gencies did the Devon Commissioners propose, or have any 
other Commissioners since put forward ? 

The Devon Report further specified as points to be attended 
0) with a view to remedy the i's of Lreland— 
The lnportance and absolute necessity of securing to the 
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oceupier some distinct mode of remuneration for peri 
Improvements. The Want of this Wiis contessed, ad if 
equally wanting at the present day. Parliament has yooloo 
to apply a remedy in this case, and manifests no disnoe: 
to approach the t: ask. ‘The Report states, and truly, th; 4 







bis 


master-evil, poverty, proceeds from the fact of occu piers wil 
holding the investment of capital and labor from th 

and profitable field for it that hes within their reacl.— 
withholding being attributable to a reasonable disinclinatioy 
invest labor or capital on the property of others Without se. 
curity for remuneration for the investment.” —yp. 155 —s, &. 

There are very many simular passages in \ arious other parts 

of the Devon Re port, but what we have quoted Is enoug 
shew that the want of security or protection to the tenant y 
as great an evil when Lord Devon drew up lisreport, 

days of Swift, of Mr, Secretary Hutchinson, or other writers 
the last century from whom we have quoted before. 

And what says Mr. Sharman Crawford, of the present tine, 

We find the following in a letter of his just published, address. 
ed to the Dublin /reeman’s Jonrna/, on the subject of th 
state and prospects of the Landlord and ‘Tenant question, 
It can scarcely be necessary for us to premise that the opinion 
of such a man—one who has so deeply, intimately and 
vears studied the question, has a thoroughly practical kno 
ledge of it, and of the condition of the tenant class general 
and by his admirable conduct in his capacity as a large lane 
proprietor, has so undemably proved the rectit ate ani 2 sincerl! 
of his intentions, is entitle il to eve ry respect, althoug alt We Wa 
not go with him in allthe details of the remedial measures 
has from time to time proposed, and that he may well be ac. 
cepted as an unimpeachable witness upon tlie state of U 
country. 
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There was never a period when it was of more were 
urge forward a settlement of the land question, if ther _ " 
great progressive movement in agricultural improvement W) 
represe nted to bein action, then, in order to stimulate - bs. 
tenant security becomes infinitely more necessary for Its sel 
vancement—and now more especially requi odat: i open 


; 


friends of that questions because its enemies avail themselves 0! (8 
aggre ‘rated statements of thei Improvements of Ireland to argue | 
any such measure is not required—that Ireland is prospering 

out it. I believe that there are several dis NS eG | 


al improvement has progressed under tusterIng iahadiel 
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also admit the evidence of general improvement, in so far as that 
there are fewer paupers on the poor’s rates and better wages for the 
lsbourers on the land where labour is required. But I never can feel 
assured of national improvement till I see it accompanied with some evi- 
dence of a revival of Irelund’s exhausted population. I should like to 
and the working man replaced upon the soil; not, as before, a miser- 
sble cottier, renting conacre from a grinding middleman, but holding 
his piece of land under the head landlord, so cirecumstanced by ten- 
ure or otherwise as to give him full security for the value of his labour 
expended on it, and drawing from it an independent support for 
himself and his family. 

Inplace of this I fear that the exterminating and consolidating sys- 
tem is largely operating, It is the fashionable doctrine to call this, tm- 
provement; but the extermination of human beings, and the substitution of 
brute unimals for the human race on the soil of Ireland, ts not an in- 
provement grateful to my mind. TI fear that some of the fucts disclosed 
tn the last agricultural statistical return give evidence that this system 
is progressing. We find stock of all kinds increasing, while cereal erops 
are decreasing —but more especially with regard to sheep a vast nerease 
in their number appears since 1852. This is the great stock of the gra- 
sier; while the pig, the cottager’s stock, declines in its number. I con- 
fess 1 have an apprehension of the undue extensionof the grazing sys- 
tem, which in Ireland can only co-exist with a reducedor exterminated 
population, thus impairing the national resources for every purpose 
which requires the application of human power. 1 wish, therefore, to 
see the real agricultural farmer, whether large or small, stimulated 
toimprove the soil by some law or system of letting which will se- 
cure him in the fair profits of the labour and capital he expends, 
and thus, by increasing production and increasing the demand 
for labour, to supply the means of sustaining and employing a reno- 
vated population.— F’reemun’s Journal,’ Oct. 15th, 1856. 

If Mr. Sharman Crawford had never said or written anything 
save the foregoing, he would yet have deserved well of his 
a) ’ rT’ os . 
country. There is more pith, and matter, and truth, and va. 
lue in those two paragraphs, making together but a short page, 
than in all the long speeches and disquisitions about [Ireland 
that have been spoken and made by ministers, or opposition, 
sce the famine of 1846—51 forced the more frequent and 
particular consideration of Ireland upon Parliament, or, we 
“atwe may add, at any time previous. We have italicised two or 
tee passages which deserve special attention —a degree of 
Menon, itis perliaps vain to expect from an Inglish govern- 
rh ol any party, while there are so many underlings of 
Olfirn +n: = . . *“y¢,°8 ni * 

» -- $0 interpose with plausibilities, and specious statements, 
Llial ut f 1Y - : 2 e 

1; Las Opiates to the political CONSCICNCE. 

rma as Was the space we could give to the endeavor, 
ait i " ry ‘ " 76 a r ‘ rg 
' urried and compressed as our remarks necessarily have 
ce ae) Te) . . ‘ » 

"We cannot but think we have succeeded better than the 
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Census Commissioners, 1n 
fact that the people of 
cies of food alone,” 
fatally precarious. 
The whole matter treated of in the “Census Re a _ fm 
least with very minute exception indeed—is of a di ‘eply pain- 
ful nature; and therefore we have no right or 
shrink, merely on account of its giving us pa n, from toucl 
Ing upon any partic ‘ular part 0 
within the scope of our review. 
of the sufficiency, or otherwise, of effurd 
calamities of the 
In reference to 
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by the rec! ipients, given freely no less than twenty millions of 
. money to the slaveholders of the British West Indies who had 
no claim in morality or justice to compensation for the loss of 
: their slaves by mancipation, but rather were criminal for 
having ever held human beings as property. For the starving 


and perishing Irish there was far less consideration—the eight 


{ or ten millions, (in the two years, IS 16-7 ), was the total sum 
Parliament gave to them : and so long as there seemed a pos- 
hs sibility of getting any portion of it repaid the screw was 


; vigorously applied, and all propositions of further advances were 
li | indignantly and insultingly scouted. We do not sede to the 
illusory proposition of Lord George Bentinck made for a party 
purpose. The “ Sixteen millions” scheme which he propose ” 
would really have effected less than what was otherwise done. 
it At the very utmost not more than four millions a-year were to 
ent be expended, whereas the sum actually voted, was made avail- 
able at once to the fullest extent the immediate emergency re- 
quired, and the delays were avoided which a change and re- 
election of ministers, and an organization of the Bentinck-Hud. 
) son railway scheme, so as to enable it to be got to work, would 
t| inevitably have occasioned. But we do allude to the scornful 
rejection of the earnest remonstrances and really practical and 
ol honest suggestions of the popular Irish members. 

We do not want to vive more credit to the latter than they 
really deserve, nor to cast more blame upon others than is 
rightly to be charged. There is no doubt whatever, that on 

Was | the first sudden announcement of the lmpending calawmity— 
ne, anounced just at the end of the Parliamentary session of Is 1G, 
| English, Scotch, and Irish members alike—and men ot f all 
parties and persuasions who had the means” or opportunity of 

at | (pressing an opinion on the subject, were totally at fault as to 
of. what was to be done. A. reference to Hansard’s volume for 
ihe the latter part of that session will shew how completely puzzled, 
| it short, our legislators were, and how crude, vague, aod 
hesitating their su rvestions of measures of remedy. Under 
| these circumstance the efforts of the Government really did 
i ther credit, and confessedly were of service, so far as they 
| Went. At any rate there was scant fairness in criticizing 
them, alter the sudden eme rgency which they at least parti: lly 
nel, Was over for the time, and especis ally the criticism is 
| unfair on the part of those who re ally had nothing better or 
other to propose. Nor is the inadequacy of after measures— 
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those adopted in the succeeding years, a ground forexclusiye blame 
ofthe Mimistry of the day ; for without dream Ing of exonerati : 
them froma portion of the censure, and a heavy portion of j 
it should be borne in mind, that the House of Commons W: 
got with great reluctance to goeven sofaras the ministerial pla a 
proposed, and that any atte mpt to go farther would ceréaip/, 
have been indign: untly rejected, as was proved by the m se 
In which the subsequent suggestions and enlarging amend. 
ments we have before mentioned that proceeded from popular 
lrish members, were treated by the House. 

When speaking of the efforts of the Government we should 
not omit to mention the great stimulus they received from t] 
earnest humanity of the then Lord Lieutenant, the baniuaad 
Lord Besborough, and his Chief Secretary, the Right Hon. Mr. 
Labouchere. If it had lain within. their power, far more ex- 
tended measures of rehef would have been earried out in 
freland, and hundreds of thousands of lives would have been 
saved, 

We cannot omit the following general description by tly 
Census Commissioners of the state of things that had to be 
dealt with :— 
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Some idea of the destitution may be formed from the facts that} 
one day, the 3rd of July 1847—out of a population of about eight 
millions, 7 arly three millions received food gratuigously Irom tl 
relieving officers, and in addition, as many as 99,920 rations wer 
sold at a moderate cost to those who were unable to roganl -_ 
otherwise :—that the Publie Works afforded in March I[S47, em 
ment to 734,000 peop Je: and that there existe dl 131.) Workhouses 
with their cacatlinate -s and Hospiti ils, giving, within the @ space of tw 
vears, shelter, food, and raiment, to 1,027,602 persons, a and at on 
period 800,000 were relieved daily, at the charge of the poor-rates : 
that, in addition to the ordinary eleemosyn: uy institutions, 207 tem- 
porary fever hospits als, through which passed, during 1847 and 184s, 
as many as 279,723 persons, were erecte id :—and that an emigr ati 
amounting to very nearly a million, occurred in six years, . . Wit! 
all efforts to relieve famine and avert disease, hundreds died fro 
thousands wasted away in the poor-houses, 
pondenes 


thousan ls also peris shed from disease induced by ues] \ 
ry’ " if s W 
mind and prostration of physical stre neth! .. Phes al 


and 
actual star vation . 


~ st whic 
afford some notion of the extent of destitution and disea ipa 
de vastate d Ireland, leaving e xtensive distric ts oft it une ultis ifed, alu 
presenting the most desolate appearance. 
lt is but fair, after the remarks we have mace on the ide 
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Report. And it is a more pleasing act of justice to take the 
opportunity of stating what was done by private benevolence. 


« Advances nearly amounting to £10,000,000 were made by Par- 
liament ; Local and Central Relief Associations distributed sums 
which could not have fallen very far short of a million and a-half as 
estimated by the “ Friends or Quakers-Committee.” Sir C.'Trevelyan 
thus estimated it:— 

Advances under 9 Vic., ¢. 7,—9 and 10 Vie., cap. 107. 

«Labour Rate Act’; and 10 Vic., ¢. 7. (* Tempo. 


rary Relief A Ct, ah £6,967,4 2) 


Loans for Building Workbouses, +s sal 1,420,780 
Debts of Distressed Unions, a ‘ies 300,000 
Grants by Parliament, 1845-9. ‘a ove 844,521 


Total, £9,532,721 
Arterial Drainage and Land Improvement, 1846-8, 
under Board of Works, ‘ins ine LID1,187 








£10,700,000 


Of these advances, &c., the following, however, have been 
partially and are to be fully repaid, viz :— 


Workhouses, ... “a oom ths ... £1,420,780 
Drainage and Land Improvement wee woe «6d 191,187 
Certain Votes under Board of Works oe — 300,000 
Repayments under Labour Rate Act ie _— 250,000 





£3, 161,967 


The actual amount, therefore, of dod fide grants given to 
lreland in her dire necessity, Was fess (hai eight millions f This 
was the full extent of the “liberality and vencrosily” of the 
British Parliament. Not ove half of the estimated amount of 
lreland’s loss in the very beginning of her visitation, the au- 
tumn of 1846. And we contidently say, that if there be an 
error in our calculation, it is on the side of exaggeration of 
those “ eifts,” and not on that of diminution. 

Now for private exertions :— 


When the potato failure of autumn, 1846, became known, the 
Society of Friends in London opened a subscription ; and the Bri- 
lish Association for the relief of extreme distress in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland was formed on the 6th of January, 1847. A 
“queen's letter’? was issued with the same object . and the 24th of 
\ arch was appointed by proclamation for religious observances in 
behalf of ourselves and our brethren, who in many parts of the 
pied kingdom are suffering extreme famine and sicumens.” . . « 


ne remotest stations in India—the most recent settlements in 
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Canada, contributed, and, £625 was subscribed by British resi 
dents in Mexico. The sum collected under the queen's letter was 
£171,533; by the British Associations £263,251. Five-sixths of 
these sums were sent to Ireland, the other one-sixth to the Hj h. 
lands of Scotland. The National Club in London collected £17,930 
The General Relief Committee for all Ireland collected (in Ireland) 


upwards of £50,000, independent of £10,000 in cash, and an equal 

value in food, sent them from the sum raised by the queen’s letter, 
British North America sent one ma oe = £2,463 
United States... iz Ande po Ab 5,852 
British India ... jas SE site Al 5,674 
Cape of Good Hope _... oe ous ie 2,900 
Australia she ~ eee pee ben 9,282 
Ireland herself (independent of local subscriptions) 9,888 
Detached subscriptions in England $e one 8,886 
The Society of Friends collected and were sent, _... 168,000 


of which £108,651 were spent on food, and £5,000 to 
£10,000 was the value of clothes sent from America and 
England. The ‘ Ladies Relief Association for Ireland” 


raised ons ut os — “es £11,465 
South America os at ven ove 772 
The Military... ove - asa see 386 
Scotland, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Gibraltar, 

The Channel, West Indian, and Ionian Islands... 2,168 


[rish Relief Association, including £17,782 from England, 
£151 from Ireland, France £1,390 ; Italy £2,708 ; Bri- 
tish America £2,821; United States £847; India 
£5,947; West Indies £1,043; Australia £2,314; and 
£508 from Military, Pensioners, and Constabulary. 42,000 
(p.p. 286— 288, vol. v. 


‘The statement of the foregoing account, as we copy it from 
the “ Census Report,” appears to want some clue to explain 
whether the double entries, if we may so call them, for va- 
rious parts of the world represent repeated contributions, or 
are simply different modes of classing the same items. 


We observe that Turkey has been omitted in the preceding 


enumeration of our foreign sympathisers. The Sultan of 


Turkey contributed the splendid donation of one thousand 
pounds sterling !—besides which there were a few minor sums 
from private parties in Constantinople. be 

A thousand other details of interest and great value can 1 
extracted from the “Census Report,” and its pains-taking au 
copious Appendices. It has not been in our power to do ee 
than (if we may be pardoned the expression) orgy va 
leading and principal of them. But the results of the a 
missioners’ most intelligent and indefatigable labors iz a 
such as can be discussed and dismissed at one review of them, 
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and would require and repay many and many a searching 
before anything approaching to justice could be done, or those 
labors be adequately appreciated. Indeed there is hardly one, 
there be one, subject connected with Ireland, from the most 
interesting archeological and philological matter supplied to 
the Commissioners by those whom they no more than rightly 
designate * the eminent Irish scholars,” Dr, O’Donovan and 
Mr, Eugene Curry, M.R.L.A, down to the latest statistics of 
a village national school, that is left untouched, or respecting 
which information is not given. 

On one point, and one point alone, do they seem to be 
seriously at fault; and on that point they only share the fate 
of a multitude of other writers and public men of the present 
and preceding times. We allude to their prognostication of 
the coming fortunes of [reland. 

We make no pretence to keener foresight or better success 
ourselves, All that we pretend to is, to see more reason for 
doubting the efficacy of the measures and agencies to which 
they look for the permanent improvement of Lreland. 

We admit of course that the Kncumbered Kstates’ Act was 
one of absolute necessity under the circumstances of the 
country, and has operated beneficially ; but noé that it has 
raised up a class of small proprietors, nor that it has anything 
init to check the tendency of property in these countries to 
agglomerate in the hands of a small number of rich men. 
Neither has it checked, save in a very small degree, the evils 
of absenteeism ; nor has it caused upon the property of ab- 
sentees, or of residents, any large increase of expenditure for 
permanent improvements. 

We admit the increase of “ grazing farms ;” but we also 
teplore it. With Mr. Sharman Crawford and others we 
cannot bring ourselves to rejoice that animals are supplanting 
men. 

We admit an improvement of agriculture, but not in pro- 
pee. to Great Britain. The area under wheat in England 
Has Increased 36 per cent., in Scotland 35, or nearly so; while 
in Ireland it has increased but 184 per cent, And we have 
before quoted from page xxxiii of the Census Report, that the 
umber of families engaged in agriculture has decreased from 
7a cent. in 1841 to 53 per cent. in 1$5l. 

admit a diminution of small holdings, but deny that 
that is necessarily a benefit. On the Continent the countries 
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that are most prosperous internally are those in which the land 
is ina great number of hands. Jn our own country, the 
counties of Armagh and Down have been often boasted of and 
held up as examples of industry, tirift, and prosperity ; while 
the county Tipperary, which they together equal in extent, 
has long ‘A notorious for the poverty and bad condition of 
its people. Yet Armagh and Down had between them no 
less than 25,385 farms under 5 acres in area; and only 
2,174 farms over 30 acres; while Tipperary had but 13,00) 
small farms and 3000 of the larger ; and this before the famine 
and the great emigration. 

We admit present high prices and of course we admit that 
there has been a good harvest. Both those circumstances 
being necessarily transitory, cannot be of much value to the 
“prosperity” argument. And we regret to say, that while we 
write accounts are multiplying of the fatal spread of the potato 
disease in many parts of Ireland. 

We admit of course the fact that population in Treland 8 
at present in a better proportion to the means of subsistence, 
than before the terrible ravages of famine and pestilence ; but 
we see no sort of provision made nor policy inaugurated where- 
by, when population increases again, as increase it will and 
must, a corresponding increase shall take place in the means of 
subsistence. And after all that has been said and written, and 
avowed and declared of the expediency and desirableness of 
settling the distracted relations between landlord and tenant, 
nothing at all has been done towards that end, and towards 
giving the farmers of Ireland that reasonable security ane 
enjoyment of the results of their own industry and ef iture 
of capital without which they would be little wietalgnay 4 
sane if they expended their labor and their money on 
soil. 
‘The breathing time which, at the expence of so oe 
misery and suffering, has been obtained by the eer pe 
control our fortunes, is fast passing away ; the old ssi 
eradicated are threatening to grow up anew, er e long, ran si to 
more obstinate than ever, and no provision is being m a 
meet them. ‘The best service that could be done the ap 
or any other set of men holding the reins of i ~ a 
ponsible for the destinies of this country, would - Yd — 
to assist in lulling them to sleep with sadly un yaw al 
gratulations, but to waken them sharply up to the real Pp 
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riousness of the present calm in the condition of Ireland, and to 
the very evident symptoms of the social distractions which 
may be slowly, but still are most assuredly, growing and threat- 


ening again. 





Note ON PAGE 850 OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 


Very many authorities supporting the opinions stated or 
quoted in this portion of the foregoing, will be found in the 

pers entitled “ The Survey of Ireland,” Irish QuaRTERLy 
oo. Vol. IL., No. 6, p. 217; “ Rev. Samuel Madden,” 
Vol. IJI., No. 11, p. 693: Ibid; “ Maguire on the Develop- 
ment of Irish Industry,” p. 785. Also in Zhe Repeal Prize 
Eesays: Dublin: Duffy, 1845; in the Reports of the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Loyal National Repeal Association of 
Ireland, 3 vols. Dublin : Browne, 1845; and also in one of 
the most valuable books which the student of our political 
history, in its rise and fall, can read, An Argument for Ireland, 
By John O'Connell, Esq., M.P. Dublin: Browne, 1847 ; 
Second edition—Ep. I. Q. R. 
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The Liberator :; a Monthly Journal of the Society for the Liber- 
ation of Religion from State Patronage and Control. Nos. 
I. zo XVIII. London. 


The Non-Conformist, Nov. 12, 1856. 


The English Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage, has reached that period of existence, when the 
observer in politics is obliged to make account of its presence 
and action, although, perhaps, he may not, as yet, be able to 
forecast the measure of its success. Nor is that suceess 
altogether matter of conjecture, calculation, or experiment, 
The fruits of the movement have been early but not unnpe; 
although small they are sappy and full-flavoured. England, 
late our pupil, is now our mistress in political agitatiun. 
When a trade, a manufacture, an adventure, no matter where 
it may have originated, is in perfect harmony with the genius 
of a people, its development will be thoroughly national. 
The system of agitation invented by O’Connell had wonderful, 
though often secret, affinities with the English character. 
[ts organization was practical from the outset, but in England 
herself it became so emphatically English as to preserve 
hardly a trace of relationship with the Irish original. Agitation 
in Ireland required to be stimulated by eloquence, to be amused 
by wit; it was wayward, pettish, and subject to intervals of 
languor. As it wasthe creation of genius, it never conde- 
scended to work for mediocrity. Like the bow of Ulysses, no 
humouring could supple, as no strength could force it, until it 
recognised its master’s touch ; and great indeed was the master 
who could collect the waste and straggling energies of a people 
like the Irish, give aim to their irregular impetuosity, realll- 
mate it when spent, and check it when violent, reconciling a 
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matching its opposing elements till he made them obedient by 
habit and united through obedience. But the organization, 
working under this influence, although as perfect as the ma- 
terials would admit of, was necessarily such as to obey no 
other influence. Before O’Connell’s day we were the Bashi- 
Bazooks of politics ; he made the most of us, but we are Bashi- 
Basooks to-day, unreclaimed, though, it is to be hoped, not 
irreclaimable. We start upon our campaign in rather imposing 
foree; brandishing the most dissimilar but formidable looking 
weapons ; bestriding hobbies, wild, and often freshly caught ; 
uttering the bravest words, pledging the most indissoluble 
anion, plighting the most sacred troth. For a time we put 
our gipsy tendencies under a restraint that would be heroic 
if it lasted. We have not of course forgotten ourselves to stone 
that we should see a friend’s house without indistinct sugges- 
tions of free quarters and forced contributions ; true it is, at 
the sight of a well dressed traveller, or even of a brother Bashi 
inalonesome place, instinct will speak, and we feel mechanically 
for our knives ; but in the end we do control ourselves severely, 
and are virtuous though with a sigh. Nature, however, soon 
has her way for she is stronger m our leaders than in our 
very selves, and the historian of the war has early 
tochronicle our doings on our friends and on each other. 
No one is unfamiliar with the exploits of the well known chief 
called Zad/e¢ in the course of the last year. He came to 
the service from another country, exactly as a countryman 
of his undertook to make a Macedonian phalanx out of the 
original Bashis. Agrecably to custom, and just as Colonel 
Clutterbuck might become Sefid Pasha, he took the name of 
Tablet, once belonging to a deceased leader whose armoury he 
inherited, but who living overtopped him by the head and 
shoulders, and whose palin was so broad that the lance he be- 
queathed was too big for both the hands of his successor. 
lablet 11. came to his command with unexceptionable testi- 
monials ; he had letters of introduction to all the authorities, 
but unfortunately he soon proved a more decided Bashi than 
any of the rank and file he came to drill, His first attack was 
"pon a general officer of the Parliamentary force, Moore by 
mame, with Whom, in the language of that corps, he was sup- 
posed to be i the habit of acting. The polish and temper of 
es — weapon are generally known, but the place was 
: + le road slippery, and the occasion altogether too seduc- 

®tor the weakness of a Bashi, Zaéde¢ 11. ventured a blow 
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with the spear of Zaddet I., yea and got pinked with the edo 
as well as beaten with the flat of the general's sabre Bat | 
was neither intimidated, nor reformed. Thus there js in these 
regions, a house known as the Catholic University, - modern 
structure, sheltered, however, by venerable names While 
awaiting the growth of a young and small, but flourishin 
plantation by which it is surrounded.  Zadlet professes : 
intense concern for its prosperity, but the Bashi-Bazook is 
great and will prevail within him. He has frequently to pass 
the place in the course of his expeditions, and never’ does « 
without attempting to break a window or chip an ornament, if 
he cannot force a door, or scale a wall, for with the entire force 
mischief is only less a passion than plunder. We might 
instance another celebrated partisan called “ Nation,” aud 
promoted equally with Zadde¢ to the place and name of a pre. 
ceding leader; for Nation is, perhaps, even more predatory 
and irregular in his habits than Zad/e¢t. His appearance can- 
not fail to strike the least observant spectator, since he 
carries, in the most conspicuous place, the spoils of many friends 
and enemies, He has a German silver puzzle from — a 
tatter of fustian from Meagher, a vinegar cruet from Victor 
Hugo, and a metaphor from Castlereagh. He has waylaid and 
attacked his brother officer, /reeman, and has totally lost sight 
of the enemy in fencing with his friends generally. 

The entire list would carry us too far, but no one can s9} 
that this is an over-coloured or distorted picture of the hopeless 
ness of Irish politics, or that upon the overthrow of the 
O'Connell influence, political society did not drop asunder 
lt would be desirable, no doubt, and profitable, to investigate 
the more immediate causes of this weakness, this paralysis 
this decomposition of political life. They are to be found of 
course, to some extent, in the national character itself, but 
principally in the depravation of that character by past mis 
government, and by the actual misconduct of those whos 
natural duty it is to guide, moderate and reform the temper 
of the Trish mind, At all events, effective agitation a 
Ireland has died out because the success of our ee ca 
is far too intimately connected with the personal arog 
our leaders. In England as every one knows 118 far ot | 
wise. The anti-corn-law league was modelled to : a 
extent upon the various Irish associations which ha A 
before it, but neither oratory nor wit, nor enthusiasw, 


_— ; ae resembled 
share in its management. The league altogether res 
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the Society at present working for the disendowment of 
religion. ‘That Society 1s governed and set in motion by a 
nl resolute purpose to compass its end by any fair 
and available means. lt grows out of the voluntary consent 
of earnest men to work together for a common object. It is 
not swaddled in pledges or engagements ; it is not tied up to 
the letter of a programme ; it extorts no sacrifices from its 
members ; it appeals to their interest rather than to their virtue ; 
it relies upon facts more than upon principles ; and is willing 
to fetch a circuit, where the straight road is beset. A 
representative character it must have to some extent, as it has 
been pushed to the surface by public opinion, but it does not 
assume any species of deputed authority, as that might in- 
volve the responsibility of making bargains or agreeing to 
compromises, a delicate, dangerous, and ungrateful duty. — Its 
great strength is in the simplicity and distinctness of its 
object and its office. Its object is one, the disendowment of 
religion, and therefore its office is one, the promotion of that 
object. It does not regard itself as a contracting party enabled 
to make terms with a religious establishment, for the society 
has no business in life but the destruction of the Hstablish- 
ment. ‘The operations of the Society are just the dis- 
semination of its opinions at all seasons, and their appli- 
cation wherever that is possible ; no matter how trifling the 
occasion, or how apparently unimportant the success. The 
circulation of tracts, the registration of opinion, the support 
of a journal exclusively their own, the supply of practical 
instruction in the working of the movement, the collection and 
tabulation of all desirable statistics,the promotion and publication 
of lectures upon the objects of the body, a regular scrutiny of 
the parliamentary divisions, in reference to the subject of 
religious equality—such are the principal modes of action 
udopted by the Society, whose leading publication, the ‘‘ Libe- 
rator,” has completed its first year and first eighteen numbers, 
ee eighteen months of existence. ‘I'he operations of 
a tociety as recorded in this volume are nothing wonderful ; it 
es hot seem to have the slightest ambition to be looked upon 
san infant prodigy. It no way courts a reputation like that 
at pianists who at four years of age execute brilliant fan- 
rs on derange your entire nervous system with variations of 
ie arnaval de Venise,” but lose all attraction when the 
ciaht on over brandy, and the infant reaches four feet 

* 4he aimensions of the Society are not out of propor- 
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tion with its years. Somewhat spare, but compact, sinew, 
and active, it is gradually filling in. The questions at present 
disturbing the Church Establishment in Kingland, and eating 
into the compromise, by which alone it exists, are daily 
detaching members from its communion, and whether these 
take the direction of Rome or Geneva, the hands of the society 
are strengthened. From whatever cause, the communicants 
of the [Establishment are thinning in number. A Try. 
tarian curate insists upon a travestie of Catholic symbolism, 
and a table, a candlestick, a hood, a flower-pot, a nothing 
costs lim half his congregation. The odious emblem, and 
perhaps the offending minister, is removed, but the congregs. 
tion will not return, and the Society for the disendowment 
of religion has zealous adherents in the new dissenters. Sup. 
pose on the other hand, a peer, an influential commoner, an 
eminent lawyer, a great lady, an archdeacon, a vicar, a fellon 
of college, passes over tothe Roman Church, the Hstablishment 
has perhaps no active hostility to dread from him, but its 
supporters are diminished, its numbers are thinned, although 
in a degree scarcely perceptible; and above all that exasperation 
is increased, which will eventually lead to new defections, and 
give additional strength and prominence to the leaders of what 
is called the voluntary movement. ; 

The society is peculiarly dangerous to the Establishment, 
because it never stumbles from impetuosity, and is never dis 
appointed from being over sanguine. It makes upin activity 
what it wants in weight, and husbands its strength for the oppor 
tunity which its vigilance detectsor itssagacity provides. Henceil 
its efforts be modest they are at least successful, and its blows 
always tell, for they are are aimed not at the most vital but the 
most exposed parts of the Establishment ; and provided it infhct 
a real injury it finds abundant matter for gratification 
although the injury itself be small. ‘The agitation it has for 
some years been leading against church rates 1s an eer 0 
this. The question of church rates by no means mvo - 
the principle contended for, as a man may be a faithful sou - 
the Establishment and yet vote against a rate. But the a 
of the society lies in having appropriated the rer be 
clothed it with a character which perhaps did not ene os 
long to it. ‘The object of the voluntaries is plainly to “ en 
bodies of the people to act in opposition to the — “ ¥ 
to regard this opposition as a normal and necessary s 
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things, and to acquire a conviction that the Establishment is 
volnerable. Accordingly every defeat of a rate, and every narrow 
escape from defeat, 1s carefully registered ; the progress or decay 
of opposition in every parish is noted for the instruction of the 

blic ; the state of opinion and action in the colonies with refer- 
ance to the object of the Society are all collected into a body of 
data, enabling the directors of the movement to keep it well in 
hand, and turn events to account at the desirable moment. ‘This 
isdone without anger, agitation, or apparent effort. The 
Association goes to its daily work with the same regularity, and 
with the like absence of excitement or emotion that belongs to the 
manof business, who never invokes his gods or appeals to his own 
or other people’s passions, or even thinks it necessary to waste 
an argument when he presses for the winding up of a dishonest 
and decrepit concern. ‘The association and the man of business 
have their work to do, and they both do it without question or 
hesitation, as a matter of course, a matter of duty, a matter of 
necessity, their part in life, their stock in trade, their reason of 
existence ; and itis not difficult or hazardous to predict success 
for an association of this kind when its aim is just and 
its means honorable. 

The question is one in which the Irish have of course a 
more immediate and a more than common interest. ‘They 
require no enlightenment as to the theory or working of the 
voluntary system. ‘They take some thirty thousand pounds a 
year for the education of their clergy as a matter of con- 
venience, but as a matter of principle, they support that clergy 
atacost of certainly not less than £400,000 per annum, and 
are, we believe, a thousand times more averse to Govern- 
ment handling than any Protestant in the Empire. They feel 
the existence of the Hstablishment in Ireland to be a blot upon 
their honour, a drain upon their substance, a monument of con- 
quest, a brand of inequality. Its abolition is a long foregone 
conclusion, and as soon as the ability of the Irish will come to 
match their strength, there is at once, without waste of breath 
expenditure of ink, an end of the [stablishment. It will 

use it is opposed to the trath of things, because it has 
0 ptoper place in nature, no function in the economy of the 
ey Sinema it is a mere nuisance, a naked deformity. it 
_ “lsappear because it has no life from the blood of the 
an hot even from a vice in the blood ; it will fall because 
sh ~ pretend even to the odious but undoubted relation- 

P ol an excrescence ; it will fall because it is altogether 
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foreign to us and to our system; it will fall because jt) 
not a part of the nation, but a cap-and-bells or convict 's jacket, 
the emblem of our folly and the garb of our servitude. This, 
whether expressed or suppressed, has been the feeling of th 
country for many a bitter year, and will continue to be 
feeling during the duration of the Establishment. Out 
friends the English voluntaries will therefore understand that 
what is a principle with them is an instinct with us. As soon 
as it shall be in our power the Establishment must. {yll, 
Compromise is impossible ; the same island, according to the 
remark of an authority we shall quote presently, cannot contain 
a Catholic people free ‘to work its will, and a Protestant estab. 
lishment existing in defiance of that will. So long as the 
Knghsh form of Protestantism is maintained in Ireland as an 
established religion, so long will the members of that commu 

be looked upon as 2 garrison, and its ministers as garriso: 
chaplains and no more. As an establishment it purporis to 
be something national ; but if it be odious as a reality, it is tens 
fold odious as a fiction. To an Knglish y voluntary, Church 
establishments are suggestive of simple injustice, but with us 
the idea is more complex : involving literal murder ; robbery as 
undoubted as ever earned a halter upon land or short shir 
upon sea; persecution longer, more immoral, and mor 
ingenious than ever afflicted man or outraged heaven; tim 
pi st, the memory of which is in malediction ; time pr sent 
that overflows with insult ; hands uley upon our throats; hands 
still in our pockets; hands filled with plunder ; hands filled with 
bribes ; unappeasable hatred and unquenchal ble ereed, 

It is hardly necessary for us to guard against bei ‘ing supposed 
to say one word in disparageme nt of the established form of Pro- 
testantism, or of any religious confession. With: its doctrines or 
morality we have no concern, although we neither ask | 
expect asimilar forbearance from its adherents. Our remarks 
would apply indifferently to any religious communion, hol 2 ng 
the same relation to any other country that the Englisi 
Establishment does to our’s. Happily for the world there }s 
nothing remotely like it any where. ‘To us the thirty-nine 
articles are objects of aversion, only insofar as they oute 
the forty thieves. Any man 1s free to set faith above works, 
has the negative grace “ to keep his hands from picking am 
stealing.” Le m: iy abjure purgatory, but he shan't re] pone “i 
his liabilties ; he may teach, for aught we care, thie tris 
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eration of his soul, but we shallinsist upon the transfer of 
te property. N; av, more, not only do we abstam from 
saying anything dis respectful of any form of religion, but 
since the truth must be told, and since it is melt Mr. Miall 
and the English voluntaries should know us exactly as we 
ire, we feel bound to say that our preference me Hines to what in 
I nelanid is called the Churehm: in, tather than to the Dissenter, 
Chere is more consanguinity, more f amily likeness however faint, 
between Catholie and Anghiean than between Catholie and Dis 

senter. The very prete nsions of Charchmen though we ridicule 
them; their usurpation of our name and orders, extravagant 
as itis ; their eflorts to graft themselves upon our stock ; their 
clumsy affectation of our ar and earriage; these things 
alone have a spice of incense in them, not disple asing to our 
pride. But if, in addition to this, it be taken into account 
that the whole circle of Catholie doctrine is to be found in 
the works of English divines; that the [stablishment in 
ngland is for usa nursery of clergy more accomplished than 
any we can afford to educate at home ; that while Oxford is 
spared we can laugh at the disendowment of Maynooth: that 
the Prayer-book flows from the Missal, and that many of ifs 

students act upon theaphorism of Lord Coke, ‘* Mclius esse petere 
fontes quam sectari rivulos: ” if all this be taken into aeeount 
it will easily be seen that our hostility is notto the Anghean 
religion, nor even to the Anglican Kstablishment in Kneland ; 
but solely to that same Kstablishment in Ireland. Although 
agreemg with Mr. Miall as to the superior merit of the 
voluntary system, especially im an impire such as ours, 

we are not such shat acts of virtue as to antic Ipate with any, 

degree of pleasure the fall of the Establishment in Mngland ; 
mdif it be a consequence of the fall of the Irish iniquity, we 
shull rather re gret it, notwithstanding our determination th: at 
lie ety must fall af any risk and at any cost. On the con 

rary, We rather hope that the extinction of the Hstablishment 
mM ee will condnee to the prospe rity of the Mstablishmeut 
I Kneland, | by the removal of a se andal whieh connects her 
Haine With an mstitution more menr ably vicious than any w hich 
is Known to civilization. Assure dly we have no particular hosti- 

Sey Anglican Protestants. ln Knglandall that we consider hope- 
“sly gangrened is sloughing off into the Salt Lake, the Agape- 

mone ; uid the Surrey Gardens; while we have on the other hand 
postive evidence that the Romeward movement called Puseyism 

Ls 
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is not on the decline. We do not like the Anglican Bstablis! 
ment the less, that it is plainly dying, that its only siens of 
life are symptoms of dissolution, and th: atif it be but allowed 
to die naturally, our interest in the succession wiil greatly in 
crease. 

We have been perfectly candid with Mr. Miall. We are 
satisfied to work with him for the extinction of the Estab. 
hshment in [reland, not because it may involve that of th 
same institution in Kngland, but even with some revret ¢] 
it should. We admit that we are altogether selfich. com- 
pletely lrish, downright provincial in our VIEWS. A ation 
never can be disinterested. ‘The interests of the English 
voluntaries and ours are identical, but our motives of action 
very different. Mr. Miall and those who work with him aet 
in the furtherance of a  principle—they are propagandists, 
apostles; we are notling more than people endeavouring to 
vet rid of a tyranny, and purge ourselves of a shame. Ours 
Is an instinct, a purpose, a determination which we have 
inherited, not acquired; which we hold from intuition, not 
instruction ; from conception, not inoculation; which we 
have neither imvented, nor learned, nor even studied, bui 
have pressed forth, e: aught up and deneties in, from the breasts 
of nature and) of right. Under this feeling We accept 
the aid of Mr. Mall, the more readily of course that we 
have faith in his principle, although we are not satistied 
with his plan of operations. We cannot approve his ge oan po- 
icy in every particular, and we have no respect for an alhance 
with Mr. Spooner, inthe movement sgainst Maynooth, on the 
mere ground that the withdrawal of the grant would influence 
the publie mind in treland against the [stablished Church to 
that degree, that its existence could not be prolong ced, We con- 
sider it immoral for any man of liberal opinions to co-operate 
with Mr. Spooner ; and we believe it to be injudicious, bec: use 
ifthe grant be withdrawn from Maynooth, it will not be mi con- 
sequence of the sound opunons diffused by Mr. Miall, but of the 
bad passions inflamed by Mr. Spooner. We cannot advocate the 
policy that would say, “ ly | cannot subvert the [sta 
lishment by strictly legitimate means, I will cons der 0) 
means legitimate; if Ll cannot secure the triumph of my price 
ple by its virtue or my own, IL will recruit amongst Ue 
Worst passi ons that can unsettle the judgment or corrupt te 
hearts of men. | will commit an injustice that L may have the 
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satisfaction ol re pairing it, and perpetuate confusion through 
the love of order.” But this is merely the moral aspect of the 
question, and we think there is a logical application of our 
views that will not fail to re commend itself to Mr. Miall 

If Maynooth be suppressed, Mr. Miall well knows, in the first 
place, that for the time beimg at least, it will be the triumph of 
fanaticism, and can only be compassed through the intervention of 
that fury. His principle will never be able to etfect it, and will 
most positively not be allowed to profit by the event. [tis not by 
stimulating Hnglish hatred that you willsucceed in: abolishing the 
[rish Kstablishment. The people of England will not diserimi- 
nate between the various opponents of M: wnooth, for the Hng- 
lish as a body are not sufliciently educated in politic s to care for 
Mr. Miali’s principle althoughthey are coming to understand it; 
but they can be influenced ‘by fanaticism to do any wrong at 
any risk if re ‘ligion be the pretext and Ireland the vic tim. On the 
other hand, Lrelandis not what she was; theslouchis we aring out 
of the gait of Irish Catholies, and along with the slouch they are 
beginning to forget the swagger In w hich they sometimes indulg- 
ed, and not harmle ssly. ‘They have for years been in the enjoy- 
ment of rights that cannot be kept back ; the ‘y have been inereas- 
Ing in wealth, intelligence and power, ‘Their ansbition will never 
slacken while the State withholds from them one privilege enjoy- 
ed by any class of their countrymen. ‘The dignity of citizenship 
has had its effect in sobering and giving st: ability to their charae- 
ter. They threaten less, but they are infinitively more reliant. 
Their capacity for public duty and their integrity in public trust 
are no longer matters of speculation. They beginto t: ike promo- 
tion as of course, and if they have an accurate remembrance of 
their wrongs they have a still more distinct apprehension of their 
nghts, Should Maynooth besuppressed the body of the people will 
hot vapour—some foolish oratory will naturally have vent, a gi- 
ven but moderate number of defiances will be hurled, and 
‘trong resolutions will be carried by acclamation, but the mis- 
chief at not lie there ; national animosity will be envenomed to 
a degree of which Mr. Miall has a faint conce ption. Seminaries 
will be established in Naples, in France, in Vienna, in fine, 
wherever hatred of the # nglish name and institutions can be 
propagated or imbibed—the work of the last fifty years will be 
undone ; the web so toilsomely and so tediously woven will be 
ravelled | Inanight, and Nngland will find the driv elling of Spooner 
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1 draught more bitter than anv from the sixth ghia 


lrish disaffection aiore formmdable weapon than the litth: bey 
We would press it upon Mr. Miall and the Buelish volantars 
not to touch what has been offered to idols, to retrain their hand 


from meats that linve been dr Tore d throuch the Chay 3. and fou! 


}Orangeism; we should entreat ther 
t Asso 


bi) ) ° , a 
chations,’ as Russian serfs are said to get drank upouthe void 





ed by the obscenities of [ris 
not to have the appearance of waiting upon Protests 


“y , } } 
swillof them master’s debaueh; we should ask them not to work 
Lhe on ° : a |, —_ } } 
with them enemies against their trends : we would finally recom 


Py r 


them to weigh the advice of one to whom they Wit) 
naturally listen with more deference than they ean to us. 


‘Lf will pass to other matters” (says Mr. Roebuck in the speee! 
lately made to his constituents in Shefhteld,) in which myself and on 
honourable colleaw@ue ditfer, and in whieh, as vou may su 
iaerror. Tle says he is an enemy to stat endowments of religion, 8 
am Tf, We are agreed upon that, but we are not agreed upon th 
leXt application of the principle. Let us direct our minds at. this 
moment to Treland,—There are three sorts of sects—There is that 

ell endowed body which my friend Mr. Grote, the Historian ot 
(reece, calls the greatest ecclesiastical enormity in the world, th 
iestablishe dl Chure ly ot Ireland, The n thre re come the m Vth millions 

f Roman Catholies and the small number of Dissenters. They a 
il three endowed ; but how?) Why the very small body of the lus 
blished Chureh ot Treland is about the richest Church in) Kurep 
wits numbers: the many millions of Catholies have something |i 
£30,000 ayear. The Dissenters have the Regium Donuwmn. 1 don't know 
what that is, but it is a very small sum ( £40,000.) Carrying out the 
view of my Llon. colleague, he, if Mr Spooner makes a motion, as he 
aunually does, against the Maynooth grant, goes into the same lol 
with Mr. Spooner, but let my honourable colleague make amotio! 
each day against the Established Church of Ireland, then we shall s 
how holy is the allianee. | would go into same lobby with him, because 
tL begin with the strong. [always like to meet my strong foe, and 
not to wreak my vengeance on the weak. | should be in’ the sam 
lobby with my honourable colleague on that question, but whel 
would Mr. Spooner be ? (cheers So by this unholy alhanee bet 
my honourable colleague and Mr. Spooner you put down the suppor 
if £30,000 a year, that goes to the Roman Catholics, but vou do nol 
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— . ver aera | ‘crab lished 
prude dowh the mamense ecels sjastical enormity, l bean Ohh IM at e" 
, rh , 3 - lown ft 
Chuvea,  * 7 . * Therefore if we cannot put down 
' 


’ ; . . 1 *e 
isa Chareh, ¢ am not tor putting down Maynooth. 


" . } } } : aiY * 
We commend the wisdom of this speech fo Hite § 
} ah ure 
deration of Mr. Miall. ‘Phe destruction of th Ch 
, thy but the 


Ustablishment involves the suppression of Maynooth, 
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eouverse of the proposition would be far from true, to! 
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reasogus We have ali ad assrened, \s for Maynooth, \lr. Miall 
pee be well assured thal if Irish { Ltholic Cs Cut il] ‘- Hh) le to 
believe that its suppression would) tead to the results claimed 
for it, none would be more forward in the work of destruction 
than themselves. But they have no such hope, or rather their 
conviction is the other way. They cannot believe that after 
three or four years of savage controversy, in which they should 
have to act pure ly on the d lefensive during which they shoul | be 
yearly branded with the mark of the beast, par aded as (iuys, 
baited by the most brutal portion of the bas dish pe yplosand tinal- 
ly disarmed and defeated, any one would dream of doing an act 
of justice, even of adimitted justice, to /Aew. As weil send 
Miss Nightingale to a wounded rattlesnake, or give Pocock’s 
cough loze ges to anasthimatic hyena—the hope ts preposterous ; 
it is entertained by Mr. Miall in perfect vood faith, but argues 
a simplicity not uncommon in men of the acutest minds, We 
at all events cannot eiveit a thought ; we are ready to abandon 
Maynooth, on terms certainly, but not without asking an 
equivalent. We invite the S wiety to regard the grant asa 
mere pledge retained ta our hands, as a TeCos rnizanee from the 
Society itself to prosecute the Chureh Mstal blishme ‘nt, not to 
conviction, for that has been — already, but to judement ; 
aid we vladly undertake to liand back the recogmizance tlie 
moment the sentence of opinion shall have been ratified and 
yr summated by the action of the law. 

And meanwhile it may nol be Inopportine ty state here, thy 
relations in which this Journal is desirous of inion towards 
the great liberal party in Mngland. Tt cannot pretend an aa- 

thority to speak a the mame of ar iv but its own writers. 
Wis hes, however, to be regarded as an organ of @édera? opinion, 
ind as such Zi ae J, it is of necessity Catholic. We ask ee 
attenti nvof Mr. Miall, and of the liberal party in England 
this undeniable fact, that for all practical purposes there i is no i. 
beral party in ectaaedk not Catholic, and no hberal opinion to 
speak of, outside the ¢ Catholic body. The race of liberal Protes- 
fants, never numerous or prolific in Lreland, appears to have died 
ut complete ly. There are not at the Lrish bar /eo liberal Protes- 
“arte ified for high judicial station. Men of the same class as 
adv, Monte and Verrin are quite extinct, and the trish 
Yovernuent, daudably anxious as it is to distribute ils pa- 
lrofiage with fairness, is perfectly unable to find a Protestant 
Whig or Protestant Liberal ef any in for promotion, 
Liberal "{ tant meupbeis bron [re] PC} ent constitt 
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encies exclusively Catholic; tie entire liberal press, with one or ty, 
exceptions, is Catholic, and the entire press in the interest of the 
establishment, 1s without any exception what is called Con. 
servative. ‘There 1s not one measure of liberal or beneticial ten- 
deney which has not united against it the whole force of the 
Protestant interest in Lreland ; which has not had the undivided 
and what is better the eflectual and crowning support of the 
Catholic population. © Mumieipal and corporate reform were 
opposed by the entire body of the Establishment, and as 
unanimously supported by Catholies. = The National system 
of education, the only English institution that ever flourished 
in treland, still encounters the most determined Opposition 
from the Establishment ; it received at first, a decided, and 
subsequently an unanimous support from Catholics. The 
repeal of the Corn Laws was resisted by the whole strength ot 
the Church Protestants, and achieved by the co-operation of the 
entire Cathohe people. These are the facts which it shall be 
the duty of this Journal to keep before the eyes of English li- 
berals, in the endeavour to teach them not to forget soreadily, as 
they are disposed to do, the services and the deserts of the 
Irish Catholic, the sole representative of liberal doctrines in 
one member of the British confederacy. We shall aim at per- 
suading them, thatit is not only bad policy but bad faith, to 
make trish Catholics answerable for the vagaries or the neces- 
sities of foreign States belonging to their communion. We 


@) 


shall studs to show that an alliance with Gavazzi or Kossuth, is 
less natural and less profitable, than the friendship of those 
whose co-operation was never wanting to them, in the advance- 
ment of their common principles. — It will not be difficult, we 
think, for us to prove that our strength and weakness will 
produce corresponding results on their own body, and that put- 
ting aside all causes of estrangement, they should condescend as 
the easy price of our support, to take and act upon our own 
opinion, in our own concerns. ‘True to our profession 1 policy, 
as well as in religion, we shall have no setting of faith above 
works. We shall not require of our Protestant brethren 1m 
reform, to believe any thing of us, upon our word, that we 
cannot contirm by proof; but looking at Ireland as it was, ane 
as it is since Lrish Catholics have been in the enjoyment o 
such rights as they do enjoy; we call upon them to ati 


be ar ; acl $ 0- 
and to act Upon these two propositions, first, that Lr ‘ Cath 
that they are 


lics are almost universally liberals, and secondly, 
the only liberals in Ireland. 
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We fear the Presbyterian body cannot forany practical purpose 
be reckoned as liberals. ‘They include a large number of specu- 
lative, and some working liberals, but public spirit as a com- 
munity, they have none or atleastshew none. — Ltmay beright, for 
Mr. Miall to know that when a Belfast Presbyterian, forinstance, 
has made his fortune, he almost invariably passes over to the 
Establishinent and that he has, consequently, a species of 
reversionary interest in that imstitution, which considerably 
weakens his enmity to State endowments. ‘This is a well-known 
fact, and brings us to what we are disposed to look upon as 
thereal strength of the Establishment in Lreland, and indeed in 
England ; namely, the interest which every individual of the 
establishment, lay or clerical, has in that institution, as a state 
provision for some meimber of his family. There liesthe seeret 
of the attachment of the most devoted friends of the Establish- 
ment. ‘The bare fact of its being an institution and an 
Hstablishment, gives it strength by thecreation of vested abuses. 
Slavery is defended in America with a fervour of the purest 
patriotism, and Thuggee would have been upheld in British 
India with the soundest reasons, had reason been its assailant. 
We should have heard of the nght divine to strangle, we should 
have been told with alarm that the purses of travellers now 
souglit to be retained for the use of the owners, had become 
the subject of fammly settlement, and that hundreds of merito- 
nous ‘Thuges had vested interests in the wardrobe of the passer 
by. It would be urged by eloquent advocates that compression 
of the stranger’s wind-pipe was an incident inseparable from 
the Thugg tenure; that it was in fact nothing more or less 
than their peculiar livery of seisin ; and that as a solemnity 
indicating the transmission of property, it had the merit 
not always attaching to similar forms, of ctlectually —pre- 
venting controversy and litigation. © We should probably 
lave been reminded that an important branch of domestic in- 
dustry, rope-making to wit, would suffer to its tenderest fibre ; 
that theenormous amount of capitalinvested in that manufacture 
would be thrown upon the market, and the progress of education 
arrested by the closing of every strangling eyinnasiin in the 
land. Nay, strangling asa condition precedent to plunder, would 
bedefended on principles ofmerey and humanity, forthe passenger 
(it would be areu () was in this way placed beyond the reach of 
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pain or suffering, previous to being stripped, and not thrown, as 
It England or Arabia, naked, shivering, and in despair, 
to the world, and the north-east wind. It would be sup- 
ported on principles of political ceonomy as imposing 
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all our fellow subjects, and provided our object can be atiained, 
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ab CHUL and wholesome restranit Upon oul population, dite 
elvilizing influences of a number of educated ventlemen, (for thy 
Thugys were kept in thorough training), and religious too (fy 
they acted in tue discharge of a solemn duty,) would hay 
been feelingly dwelt upon; influences the more valuable as 
they were not stationary or moving in confined orbits, like thos 
of resident gentry ; but from the locomotive habits of the Thugs 
visiting and vivifying every corner of the country. - 
Again, as this comparison might lead to iiisapprehension, 
we must protest against being supposed to say one word 
In praise or disparagement of any religious Communion what. 
ever, aud we authorise every Churchman, high or low, to read 
Papist for Anglican in every paragraph, if he can find a Catholic 
institution representing even faintly the cnormity of this estab- 
lishment. But returnng to our inquiry as to what constitutes 
the real strength of the Hstablishment, let us take, for instance, 
the family of Trench, or Knox, or Beresford—First then compar 
the amount of revenue enjoyed by the clerical members of each 
family directly, as members or dignitaries of the Established 
Church; secondly, calculate the provision they are enabled to 
make forevery member of their families, male and female, present- 
ing Charles to this iving and marrying Charlotte to that ; aud 
hirdly, endeavour to estimate the amount of influence growing 
out of these circumstances, when it is considered that the dispen- 
sers of Church patronage are also the lords of the soil, under- 
standing the application of every form of pressure to the refrae- 
tory or of seduction to the reluctant, and we shall have some idea 
of the task which has to be accomplished in the suppression of 
this establishment. ‘The religious question is the least trouble- 
some ingredient in the diflieulty. The Chureh is a profession lik. 
any other, but the practice is secured to the Anglicans by pa- 
tent, and we should not be altogether averse to buying up the 
patent —a peerage would silence many an opponent, and if we 
eave money compensation to West-lidian Shareholders, why 
not to the Lrish Patrons? The thing has to be done, and it ts ou! 
part to consider the safest, the most quiet and most expeditious 
Wa) of doing it. We should be most anxious to live in peace wilt 
Veare net much concerned in the means, if honorable, or tin 
CAXPCHSe, however vreal. 
Pherehas been a LCT ral iui in polities for some years 
kuows, produced, in a great measure we believe, by the con 
io Corn 
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late war. Llence the absence of excitement or agitation [row Tre- 
landis not the eventful phenomenon that was supposed ; and a 
narrow observer will see thatatno period has there been any thing 
ike an acquiescence in the present ecclesiastical arrangement, aud 
ihatthe conviction of itsinstability has grown upon those most ad- 
verse to agitation, at the precise time when there seemed least 
prospect of a movement, in that or In any vther direction. ‘This 
feeling found expression in a publication remarkable for the 
caluness of its temper, and the moderation of its views—a pub- 
lication rarely venturing into politics, and handling the most 
exciting topics with a sobriety and measure that find few imi- 
ators at the press. ‘Taken therefore as the representative of 
Catholic feeling in those whose habits and associations are all 
friendly to repose, and whose moderation Is in our opinion by no 
means the most servicable of their many good qualities, the 
“Dublin Review,” when it deals in language of unusual warmth 
and recommends measures of unusual strength, may be con- 
sidered to speak under influences more searching, and more con- 
trolling than would be necessary to move tlie depths of a less 
composed and even temper. The passage we are about to 
transcribe would probably not be regarded as too quiet, even 
for our own pages, but with reference to the source from which 
itis taken, and to the time at which it was written, we ciaim 
lor ib adistinct and very emphatic significanee, as shewing 
that the determination to do away with the Establishment is 
not confined to one class of nen, to one tribe of writers, — to 
periods of fever, or the reign of the dog-star, but that it is 
the settled determination of quiet men, whose heads are cool, 
aid whose pulse keeps time, to work for the uprooting of the 
English Hstablishment in Treland, Alluding to the ineffectual 
protest of Sir Theobald Butler, at the bar of the Irish Louse 
of Commons against the violation of the ‘Treaty of Limerick as 
leseribed by Sheil whose life was under notice, the writer in 
the “ Dublin Review” goes on to say :— 


It is with the solemnity of a deep conviction, verging on the 
ne of as deep a foreboding, that we say there are millions of 
our fellow subjects as pitiless, as remorseless, as inaccessible to reason, 
's obdurate to prayer as the parliament that heard those words and 
passed that law. Inthe obseurest walks of our own professional toil 
(lor like the subject of our Memoir, the duties of Theobald Butler 
~ hgh _ mit th to us, though unworthy) we see vs ‘oon 
throne eee, neu ered Kstates Commission,drive its p oughshare 

ugh the boundaries of ill-gotten estates, turning up at cvery step 
Memorials of that INpiou statute, against which Butler invoked the 
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name of God, the faith of treaties, and the bowels of humanity in 
vain; as in vain perhaps he would invoke the same to-day before a 
similar assembly in another place. Assuredly, it is not wise for Mr. 
Napier, when he sanctions meetings where they tell us our religion 
was fabricated in hell, to put us upon bringing to mind the introduc. 
tion of his own. He must be ashamed of it himself. The child of 
irregular love is made to blush when his parents are but named, and 
the right-minded Protestant in Ireland must blush at the origin of 
his establishment. In Scotland, the Reformation as a movement 
was hearty, popular, and almost universal. In England, if we 
scruple to allow the Protestant Establishment the title of a National 
Church, we cannot deny it the proportions, and magnificent ones, 
too, of a national Apostacy. It has beentried, if not puritied by 
adversity and persecution ; and what is most important, politically 
speaking, it has its reason of existence in belonging to an entire 
people. But here, the offspring of violence, it still lives by rapine ; 
the hymn of its nativity was pealed in every sound of human woe ; 
its progress might be traced, not in the blood of the evangelizers, but 
of the evangelized ; its gospel devoted our heads to destruction ; and 
if the destruction has been stayed, to God alone be the glory, for our 
apostles did their worst. Ask individual Protestants how their 
ancestors came to profess the reformed religion, and you may learn 
from one how his father took the sacrament in the college chapel, 
and a scholarship in the college theatre at short intervals. Another 
will tell you, his progenitor, in the undoubted exercise of private 
judgment, interpreted literally the text of Scripture that exhorts 
you to hate your father for God’s sake, and by recanting his errors 
antidated his succession—a large class would inform you that the 
Protestant founders of their houses belonged to no family in parti- 
cular, and were converted to the pure reformed faith whatever that 
be, in the foundling hospital ; while the ancestors of all not included 
in these categories established themselves in a way less disgraceful, 
but not more evangelical. They were sincere Protestants who owed 
their land to their convictions and not their convictions to thelr 
land, they dispossessed the original owners less by process of law 
than process of arms, and availed themselves largely, as their des- 
cendants would to-day, of the missionary labours of dragoons and 
hangmen, ‘These in their turn have given way to missioners of 4 
different stamp, to men who establish corner houses of spiritual 
infamy ; who lie in wait to crimp unwary souls, and to assail the 
virtue of the hungry with bread ; who always begin conversion by 
corruption, season manna with onions, and think they have secured a 
valuable auxiliary when they take the devil into the 
Almighty. It certainly is not our fault if these things are “ws 
forward thus broadly for the first time after a lapse of more than 
quarter of a century, and even now if a word has escaped us offensive 
to any variety of Protestants, as « religious body, we can only ~ 7 
was perfectly unintentional. If Mr. Spooner and Mr. Chambers ¢ 
the other side of the Channel, and Mr. Napier with Mr. W ay w 
on this, have determined to precipitate a crisis, the blame be a ‘lic 
heads. Before Emancipation and since, we have had ¢ cdlers 
meetings of all complexions and dimensivns, from the knot of 1d 
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in a chapel yard to the million at Tara, Some have been pro- 
fessedly Catholic, others olitical in purpose but Catholic in 
constitution ; and we think it can be said on the part of the country, 
that, neither in placard nor in speech, though both may have been 
inflammatory and ill-advised, was there placed deliberately, or perhaps 
at all, a single insulting phrase, a solitary denunciation, or a random 
sneer, against the confessional peculiarities of Protestants. On the 
other hand, we could no more calculate the amount of filth that has 
been showered upon us daily, that is to say upon our faith and 
doctrine, even as apart from ourselves, than we could investigate 
off-hand any of those problems so interesting to newspaper staticias, 
such as the area which the national debt would cover in penny-pieces. 
Not content with the injury and dishonour which attach to the bare 
presence of the Establishment amongst us, the patrons of that 
institution assail our most sacred mysteries in language that, to say 
the least of it, can serve no other purpose than that of exasperation. 
As to the Rotunda oratory, we shall only say that it is almost too 
rank for the digestion of Exeter Hall, The placards that flare upon 
the walls, the hand-bills that are fluttered in our faces, the advertise- 
ments that figure between the miracles of Holloway and the poetry 
of Hyam, exhausting the varieties of indecency to create new varie- 
ties of insult, cannot but have some effect. It will not be to no 
purpose that Mr. Justice Crampton thinks it becoming to patronize 
Gavazzi, Mr. Napier to associate with Fleury, and Mr, Disraeli to 
acknowledge Gregg. Whatever may come of the intolerant temper 
of England, we ought not to regret the attitude assumed by Irish 
Protestantism on the question of Maynooth and every other ; it should 
not give us pain to hear the treble pipe of Irish malignity above the 
surly roar of English bigotry. The thing is not without its signifi- 
caney and its use, for on the one hand it bespeaks the dotage and 
foretokens the downfall of a tyranny the most crooked and decrepit 
that exists, while on the other, it shews us that the only way to re- 
dress the mendacious grievances of the Establishment in Ireland is 
to finish with its audacious existence. Its proceedings are strongly 
Suggestive of the throwing down the coat, that form of challenge now 
happily obsolete, but once not unfamiliar to the citizens of every 
Irish town, The coat in question has already suffered in the service, 
and it would have been no superfluous men: Sai to spare it the 
treatment such a defiance is likely to provoke, for we are greatly 
mistaken and shall be greatly disappointed if the Irish nation do not 
accept the challenge and trample down the coat till they stain it with 
the variation of every soil on every highway on the Island, 
, ri upon the evidence quoted, may we not appeal to Kngland 
~ ape to angels and to men, whether the Church establishment 
. "4 e endured amongst us longer ? Anti-national, it is a loathing 
ae people whose name it usurps ; anti-social, it alone is every day 
al the ge us tbe charities of life; anti-christian, it effaces in us 
“ werk istinctive marks set by the Redeemer on His followers, that 
sacha = another. It is not easy to speak with temper upon 
himself : Ject, but the contempt in which every [rishman must hold 
or having endured so long the presence of the Kstablishment 
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ought to forbrd any feeling of his to reach the dignity of indivnatio 

There it stands, mocking at us from behind the skirts of the Queen 
Whose name it dishonours, trusting forth its impudent forehead ap 
lolline out its obscene toncue before the insulted country, = [tj 
not less Insatiable or thankless in its reed or more full for feasting 
now, than it was three-hundred years ago. Our substance is drawn 
off for its luxury not for its nourishment, the blood it circulated was 
always tainted, and meat serves only to pamper its distempers 
Certainly, a tenderness less resolute than that of its nursing fathers 
would have abandoned the infirm nursling long ago, but they appear 
to have acted on the excellent advice of Horace, to revard the natural 
defects or moral vices of one’s friend as amiable weaknesses, and 
qualify them with terms of endearment. — They looked upon th 
rickets of their infant Church as pretty helplessness, and for them 
she snuffed with a grace peculiarly her own; when she cried for th 
moon she was appeased with substantial acres of the earth; when 
her cravings were too irregular, ingenuity was tortured to anus 
their extravagance ; she clamoured for a peculiar mutilation of our 
priests, and a penal law scarce less stimulating with difficulty found 
acceptance ; If she swallow Maynooth she has stomach for !maneipa- 
tion. 

It is well for us who can afford to be merry upon such a subject, 
but, merry or sad, we must put the question to ourselves, are we to 
remain for centuries longer in presence with a corporation, the in- 
heritrix of such traditions, and the child of such a nurture ? Can thy 
same island contain the Catholic nation aud the Protestant Establish 
ment, or have we strength enough to say to that institution as Philip 
of Macedon said to the Olynthians, either you or we must quit? I 
we say this, and mean it, the worst part of the alternative will not 
fall to the nation. We must first set it before ourselves, and then it 
will be apparent to others that we will not allow the present state of 
things to last ; fallow must be the word, }—that oul Protestant 
countrymen have as good a right to their country and to room for 
their Chureh in it as we, but that the clerical infamy known as th 
Mstablishment we will no longer tolerate. — It is ignoble to stand ol 
the defensive, but it is bad strategy besides, Nothing is mor 
wearisome, more trying to the energies, or more exhausting to th 
spirits, than constant resistance. If we are satistiod with — 
system—ville assiégée ville prise—Maynooth will full first, as ‘ : 
most exposed outwork—our liberties will be taken tm detail—an 
a very few years will see us utterly vanquished by the sheer tedium 
of resistanee, and the conquests of O'Connell and Sheil a memory 
and amyth. ‘To illustrate the fatuity of such a course we have : 
comparison at hand that ought to come home to the Kuglish ie 
as being at once classical and national.  **The policy of a Mors 
Demosthenes, *who do not take proper measures for attack di “a 
in nothing froma barbarian’s stvle of puyilisin. Phe gtr 
instead of meeting his antagonist with a eareful fence and planting 
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vigorous touches of offence when occasion oilers, bo Sseeuer ber : 
blew than he claps his hand on the beuise until he Is prea 
nother Ap] lication of the glove to repeat thi apes ee” | 
jing ce." Surely we cannot afford to do this—u we Bele sa 


stumble now we are lost. 
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4 few years ago, the Mstablishment fleshed its fasting tooth in 
tye titles of Irish bishops, though no one alleged they had offended 
» the matter, and now, like an animal of savage nature, having once 
tasted blood it becomes irreclaimable.—Its jealousy was then arous- 
ol bya papal rescript —at present Maynooth is the national sin, =. 
yext day, by the sequence of an inevitable logic, the national guilt 
vill be transferred to our mumming ceremonies—eut thein down, 
nd the impiety of our Mariolatry will draw judgment upon the 
lind—but how horrible the prevarication to permit the public exer- 
cise of aworship which the sovereign solemnly swears to be damnable 
and idolatrous. This is what the Mstablishment will effect if we vive 
tthe advantage by our supineness,but if we grapple with it the danger 
is infinitely diminished. It has no real strength, because its power kL 
irom without, whereas “all the glory of the king’s daughter is from 
within.” Whether seoffing like Satan in his pride, or hissing like 
Satan in his humiliation, whether it strut a swageering Briareus with 
a hundred hands, or crawl an angry insect upon a hundred legs— it 
is weak withal, for the giant is stuffed and you may set your foot up- 
on the insect. —No doubt endurance is sometimes less grievous than 
resistance, and to suffer more profitable than to strive—but here we 
are quiescent at our peril—the object of the eneiny is at least avowed 
—there is to be no peace with Rome until devotion to Mary is forgot- 
ten like the worship of Astarte, and a Catholic as unusual a phenoin. 
enonas a Gheber,.—they strike the shepherds that the sheep may be 
dispersed,and they will not forbear till the country is thoroughly puri- 
fied from that kind of animal gras 4 xwen tov toutov Cas xabceged 
vimntaes To Mave my And we eat and drink and are glad, and we 
warry and give in marriage, while this is being carried out around 
sy amongst usyand by us, for inaction when action may avail is equiv- 
dent to co-operation, Resignation to other grievances is often ad- 
visable and occasionally virtuous, but this one of the Establishment 
veing even more a dishonour than a wrong, to endure it paticntly is 
Not longanimity but cretinism, and when we take into account the 
active and effective hostility of the Establishment to our dearest 
interests, spiritual and civil, the stupidity of our own endurance is 
"Ne Most startling anomaly where everything is anomalous, 

All thisis known to the fanatics in England, and they ean hardly 
Wrong in supposing that a nation which is passive under such a 
‘rong will subinit to any other. ‘They know as well as we that in 
te diocese of London alone there are more Protestants of the Estab 
ished confession than in all. Ireland. They know, furthermore, that 
ithe lately ereated diocese of Manchester, the Anglicans are within e 
WO of our entire Protestant population, They know, too, that 
the population of the eity of New York is as numerous, and that of 

ais tWice as Numerous as the communicants of the Establishment 
‘0 Treland, and yet they see us allow that sprinkling, the ministration 
“l twelve bishops, thirty-three deans, twenty-six precentors, twenty- 

‘Wo chancellors, twenty-one treasurers thirty four archdeacons, one 
bundred and seventy-eight prebends, nine canons, and working cler- 
S' proportion, as fay as any of them can be said to work. Not to 
‘peak of London at all, the Bishop of Manchester does the entire work 
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of the Irish staff for so small « consideration as £4,500, \ ithout at all 
satisfying people that they have value for their money. Let the } a 
lish Establishment be regulated on the Irish scale, and it will require 
forty archbishops and two hundred bishops; for taking the English 
Protestants to be twenty times as numerous as the Irish, they ou cht 
to have twenty times as many bishops, that is to say, two hundred var 
forty, of whom forty metropolitans, making in all nine times and a 
fraction their actual amount of bishops. The inferior clergy being 
proportionably increased, the church revenues should rise to the mo. 
dest tigure of thirty-two millions sterling, or rather better than nin: 
times the present amount, which, according to the lowest estimate 
that of Mr. Johnston, in his « England as it is,” reaches £3,500, 000, 
Or suppose we invert the proportions, as was done by the Edinburgh 
Review in 1839, the Irish ought to have, not as that periodical pro. 
posed, one archbishop and three bishops, but one bishop and a deci- 
mal. To what purpose, however, isit that men know all this if we suf- 
fer them to believe it gives us no concern? It has already been said, 
and with great show of reason, that we are satisfied because we do 
not complain, nor is it for us to complain now, but to show our de- 
termination to right all our wrongs, and this one first of all as fore- 
most in our abhorrence, as most injurious and most degrading. If 
we are resolute, the path is smoother than men supposed for the adjust. 
ment of our differences. What was pleasantly called the Irish Church 
is acknowledged upon all hands to have no existence, but there is talk 
of a certain Irish branch of a certain united Church of England and 
Ireland, pursuant to the statute in that case made and provided. 
This being so, it can be no ground of complaint that we recommend 
or even enforce, a stricter union between the branch and the trunk. 
Railways and steam-packets exist for the Establishment as well as for 
everything else, and even should the tubular bridge not facilitate so 
much as as was expected the flight of the viceroyalty, we hope to see 
the day when the Establishment at least will vanish along its galleries, 
and bear away withit the evil passions, the sanguinary recollections,and 
sordid interests upon which it lived. There can be nothing to pre- 
vent Dr. Sumner, the Patriarch of the British Island, as we remem- 
ber to have heard him called by the University, from withdrawing his 
Irish vicars as soon as we insist upon it, Let him share the Metro- 
political jurisdiction with York if he think fit, and give the oe 
ragan to whom he likes in England. This would be to cement the 
union in very deed. The Irish branch would then be something; an 
a sickly slip starving under an inclement sky, and struggling to we 
an obdurate soil, but grafted on «# majestic trunk, refreshed with vig- 
orous sap, and clothed with flowers and fruit in season. inds 
These are the convictions that force themselves upon our min 
and this is the lesson we should wish to see conveyed by the books 
under review, which give a full and faithful picture not only of pee : 
own labours and triumphs, but of the passions, the struggles, an a 
characters amongst which he lived. Had the Establishment been ht 
tistied to accept with more or less of an ill grace the change ee 
to pass by O'Connell and Sheil, some of them anfoctae . 
favourable for itself, had it even confined itself to moderate 
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itimate hostility, our course might have been different, but when a 
+ termination is shewn to strip us of rights, the prize of weary labours, 
and sacrifices beyond reckoning ; when we are driven to that point 
that we must advance or fall, we cannot choose but advance—Sursum 
corda, therefore. The Catholics of Ireland have only to remember, 
that they are the nation, and they will be sure to act in this matter 
with the dignity, the gravity, and the decision ofa nation. They are 
appealed to in the name of every motive that can sanctify a struggle, 
that can make resentment virtuous, and quietude acrime. As they 
cherish the memory of the dead, as they prize the triumphs of the living, 
as they tender the hopes of those that are to come, they are adjured to 
remember the wrongs of their fathers, to hold fast the rights that have 
been won, to bequeath to their children the remembrance of the one 
and the possession of the other. We have pointed to their confiscated 
lands, to their invaded temples, to their massacred priests, to broken 
treaties, and parricidal laws, not to inflame animosity or stimulate re- 
taliation, but as an admonition that the Church, which has survived 
all this, must not be suffered to lie at the feet of petty persecutors ; 
that she who has not suffered the lion to destroy her, must not stand 
to bedevoured by the wolf. Victorious over Cromwell, it cannot be 
her fate to yield to Spooner. If, on the other hand, we content our- 
selves with a timid, apologetic, unconnected, fretful resistance to at- 
tacks that are deadly, because they are linked and systematic, the 
world will despise us, but not so much as we shall despise ourselves ; 
posterity will execrate us, but not so bitterly as we shall curse our- 
selves, and in presence of a nation degraded, divided, and oppres- 
wd; a Church mutilated manacled, and useless, or worse; with 
every chain new-riveted, every wrong become immortal, every vice 
ingrained; we shall be afflicted by the damning consciousness that all 
has been the work not more of hostile fanaticism than of domestic 
corruption. 


To us, indeed, it appears an abuse of language to speak of 
the Irish institution as a Church Establishment. It is an es- 
tablished fiction, an established tax, an established scandal, an 
established provocation, established discord, conquest in per- 
manence, provincialism In perpetuum, but not an Kstablished 
Church. It is an abstraction of the law; it pushes us from 
our seats like the plaintiff ‘'hrust-out” in the old action of 
gectment, It is supposed to be present in the island as “ the 
Queen herself in person” is supposed to reside perpetually in 
her Court of Queen’s Bench, with this difference, that justice 
8 dispensed in the imaginary presence of the Queen, and 
Plunder committed in the imaginary presence of the Church. 
lake the whole thing alleged to constitute the Church estab- 
shed—stone, clay, stubble, men, money, and bayonets—it 
‘oes uot bear the same relation to a real Church that the uni- 
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corn and the lion on the jadgment-seat do the Queen hers 
in person. ‘The latter are the acknowledged emblem of ri 1 
authority, the former the rejected badge of an odious wane. 
pation, Pelore an institution can be ealled the Wstablished 
Church of a country, it must be, in some sense, the Chureh o! 
the people of that country, or of a considerable Majority, 
Hlowever, when Lord Palmerston imsinuates into discussions 
upon this subject the abstract question of established churches, 
he raises a distinct and irrelevant issue. The Established 
Church of a country stands to that country in the two-foli 
relation, first, of a Church, and, secondly, of an Establishment, 
lt must, in practice, perform the duties of a Church more or 
less well, or more or less ill, to the country generally, not to 9 
city, or province, or race, or regiment, or garrison, but to the 
country ; and then, being so related to the country, it must also 
contract those relations with the state which are popular) 
considered to constitute it an establishment. — It may be aques- 
tion whether what is already the Church of a country should 
also exist as an Establishment, and that is the real meaning o 
the issue tendered by Lord Palmerston when he says, “are we 
to have an Hstablished Church or not ?” an issue, too, which the 
members of Mr. Miall’s association may readily accept as far 
as England is concerned. But that is not the question to be 
dealt with as relates to Ircland. It is our case _ that 
it is impossible to have an Mstablished Church in Treland, and 
that if the attempt to establish any form of religion in that 
country were now to be made for the first time, no man woul: 
undertake the task. We do not say to Parliament, abolis! 
the Mstablished Church—we maintain, on the contrary, there 
is no Kstablished Church, and can be none in Ireland, We eali 
upon it to abolish the pretence of an Kstablished Church which 
can neither confer the same benefits, nor be subject to the sam 
infirmities, as an Kstablished Church, properly understood ; 
and, consequently, cannot be assailed or defended by the sam 
arguments. ‘lo us it is a phantom, and no more, but a phan- 
tom which must be conquered ; a phantom more t) rannous and 


noxious than the substance of any Established Churel, hou, 
Russian, Lutheran, Mormon, or Mussulinan. Bngland, mideed, 
has lately been styled by the Zimes “ the tirst Mussuliman 
power in the world.” We never suspected it, and the 
is many degrees too good to be true. Had it been so, out 


position should lave been very different. t. 
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Christ’s Church would have been converted into mosques, but 
every one knows their actual appropriation is quite as offensive 
to the right owners ; and it is certain our worship never should 
have been made a felony, or a Catholic congregation have 
fallen through the loft of an old house, and been crushed into 
paste by the ruins, while serving God against the peace of Our 
Sovereign Lord the King, and contrary to the provisions of 
the statutes (gracious Heaven! what statutes!) in that case 
made and provided. Most positively, the muftis never would 
have claimed to be the rightful successors of our priests, and 
to hold our church property by any other than the distinct and 
well understood law of conquest. Nay more, so far from a 
price being set upon the heads or mutilation voted for 
a different extremity of our bishops and _ priests, their 
position would have been recognised and protected by 
Ottoman England. Justice in a technical sense would have 
been administered much as it has been, under either system ; 
but, from the comparative mildness of the Ottoman government, 
and its deficiency in the refinement of wickedness that marked 
the penal laws, we should have gradually monopolized the indus- 
tryand wealth of the empire, gradually become its bankers and 
its pay-masters, gradually have bound its kings in bonds under 
seal, and its nobles in fetters of piastres. There should 
have been no law to set aside the fourth Commandment 
and to foster parricide by bounties. Instead of being 
lirst tempted to enlist, and then whipped to go to Mosque, we 
should have been exempted from military service altogether. 
Finally, it would have been our destiny to attract the interest 
and protection of someimperial co-religionist, whoseambassador, 
after a brief visit to Windsor, in jack-boots, and smacking his 
horsewhip in the face of the Sultan, —there could be no lady in 
the case as at present,—would take an outlying county of Scot- 
land by way of material gnarantee for the security of our pri- 
vileves, A great Greek and a great Protestant power 
would, of course, erow jealous of our protector, and Catholic, 
Gireek, Protestant and ‘Turk rush madly into war about us, 
blessed and interesting Ravahs. Meanwhile, our comparatively 
gentle tyrant, impoverished, demoralized, and brought into con- 
tempt by himself, the enemy, and the allies, would finally have 
mnone tg to bestow all imaginable benefits upon the Rayahs, 
bellie $ own spontaneous and inexhaustible benignity. All the 
gerents would have shaken hands. Palmerston Pasha would 
iene; hatti-sherilf of the balmiest Sante 
aud { ould have signed it with the most paterna! eagerness, 
le Sheik-ul-Islam himself have proclaimed it in the great 
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mosque of Canterbury, though not without scruples of conse;- 
ence, and, most likely, under protest. England is not the firs 
Mussulman power, but, in this vile Lrish business, somethine 
unimaginably worse. . 
It is not in the way of argument that we think it right to 
notice the line of defence usually taken by the supporters of 
the Mstablishment. We believe that the parties principally 
concerned have reached a convenient and intelligible under. 
standing that enables them to dispense with anything like 
argument or its abuse. The Kstablishment is determined to hold 
its ground, and we are equally determined to get rid of it when 
we can. ‘The arguinents of many a former debate upon this 
subject have been embalmed, mummy-clothed and consigned 
to Hansard ; duplicate arguments will undergo a_ similar 
process; triplicates will appear and disappear in course ot 
time ; but although disclaiming the intention of dealing with 
these specimens as arguments of any kind, and although 
there is a tacit agreement upon all hands to treat them 
as purely conventional, we think it will not be found use- 
less to examine one or two, not as things to be refuted, 
but merely as features of the Establishment, as things partaking 
of its truth, its virtue, its reality. ‘The present church property, 
it is said, belongs of nght to the Mstablishment because the Lrish 
were originally sound Protestants a thousand years before the 
confession of Augsburgh, because the endowments created in 
that recent period were, it is well ascertained, Protestant en- 
dowments ; and because they have simply reverted to the real 
owners. lor about four hundred years of this period the 
Irish people, lay and clerical, are admitted on all hands 
to have been steadfast and zealous Romanists, when at length 
the bishops, under considerable pressure to be sure, suddenly 
fell back upon Protestantism; holding fast however by the 
endowments, and persecuting their flocks who objected to the 
change, with fire, rack, pincers, sword, screw-boots, gu 
press, scavenger’s daughter, little ease, fines, contiscations, “ 
a variety of Apostolic agencies unknown to primitive rude- 
ness, Under these circumstances the Protestant clergy, ™° 
legitimate successors of the Catholics, are clearly entitled in pé 
session to any amount of endowments without the cure 0! souls. 
A good deal of the historical part of the argument oe 
course be denied, but we are willing for peace sake to a ‘ 
rs sit] at wi > require ‘us. We have not thi 
any supposition that will be required of us. \ ants ei 
slightest objection, for instance, to adinit that St. I atrick me 
rentleman, in that strict sense of the word which implies apt 
descent, Sinking our private opinion as to his parentage * 
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lace of birth, we grant at once and without reference to 
the herald’s office, that his paternal ancestors are to be found 
inthe noble family of Lismore, and his maternal in that of 
our excellent Lord Chancellor. His birth place we freely allow 
to have been the loyal town of Enniskillen, and accept, less 
readily perhaps, the tradition which connects — the 
name of one of his parents with the retail spirit trade ; consoled 
as we are by the reflection that a less reputable bar than that ofa 
Shebeen house is not uncommon in heraldry. Furthermore 
we are prepared to grant that he was an uncompromising Pro- 
testant, and converted the whole island to the Protestant faith or 
faiths unknown sometime about the year five hundred. We 
shall pass over the evidence of communion between the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland, and the Roman Church of those 
periods, supplied by the writers of the time, who, we. shall 
suppose were all in a conspiracy against the known truth, 
and against posterity as represented by Messrs. Napier and Ham- 
ilton. Lt willthen stand thus. A wild and independent nation 
split up into petty sovereigntics, and in no respect wilder or 
more independent of all law or restraint, than in its religion, is 
invaded by a foreign power. That power does not complete its 
conquest, for more than four hundred years. During that 
terval, the most implacable hatred, and the most barbarous 
hostilities, characterize the intercourse of the two nations, and 
yet we are required to admit, and for the purposes of this 
paper are ready to adinit, that although the invaded resisted 
the temporal sovereignty of the invaders, during four centuries, 
they accepted in less than four months without struggle or 
remonstrance a new and foreign religion at the hands 
of those same invaders, whose very commission to invade 
them was from the head of that new and strange religion. 
Not one of the native bishops or clergy who thus came, 
per saltum from Protestantism to Romanism spoke one 
word of English or French ; and although in the course of time 
the invaders appointed bishops who could not speak Irish, yet 
a8 late as the Reformation, not a dozen of the second order of 
the clergy converted in this mysterious way could speak the in- 
vader’s language. It is not suggested by what supernal or infer- 
hal agency the revolution was effected. There is nothing like it 
in history or romance. We may with less improbability suppose 
the Ein peror of the French to land an army in England, under a 
Commission from Pius LX, [that would be a papal aggression, | 
defeat the Queen's troops ina pitched battle, establish him- 
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selfin one ortwo counties, and convert the entire island. Bis! shops, 
Ministers and Laity to Catholicism, without disarming th: 
hostility of the country to Jiimself or his nation in the 
slightest degree. Nevertheless we admit that Henry IL. did 
all this and more. What thea? There cert: aiuly never was 
agreement more spontaneous, unanimous or cordial, than that 
between the native clergy and people for this acceptance of the 
Roman religion. Ut was ratified by a perpetual accord fur 
four hundred years, when at the end of that pe riod, the foreign 
King thought proper to decree a change of religion, and the Bi- 
shops, some of them at all events, thought proper to obey lin— 
say they all did so. Grant that every man of the clergy, which is 
more than is asked of us, conformed to Llenryism or Edward- 
isin, or Khizabethism,—w il it therefore appear, that while the en- 
tire laity resisted and protested, the clergy could be justitied in 
retaining the property committed to them upon trusts, still in- 
sisted upon by those for and by whom the trusts had been created? 
We do not attempt an answer to this question, but we put 
a similar case, and suppose for one moment that the Jesuit 
who fills the see of Oxford should by some means known and 
available to the order alone, procure an appolutment as tutor to 
the Prince of Wales, and succeed in tainting the mind of t 
heir-ap parent first with Puseyism and next with Romanism. f 
only carries us a step further to imagine that the hei-appareil 
having at length come to the throne and being in due time al fhili- 
ated to the same order as his teacher, undertakes to subvert the 
Protestant religion as by law esti liaholl. He is a better t: icticlau 
than James; hecontinues a professing Protestant, and gra- 
dually tills every vacant benetice in the gift of the Crown, 
including of course all the Bishopries, with Jesuits in dis- 
guise, promoting perhaps Mr, Miall to the See of C ‘anterbury. 
Meanwhile he uses court influence to advance open conver- 
sion amongst the gentry, although perhaps allecting to discour- 
age it, and finally procures a vote of both Houses, re- 
pealing so much of the act of settlement as is oppressive to 
the royal conscience. ‘Lo provide against all contingel- 
cies, he quietly negociates a consider ‘able Joan with some ol 
the Catholic powers to make him independent of Parliament 
lor a few years to come, and at length, without the slightes' 
Pe ii ot illegality, restores to Convocation entire lib- 
erty of action, knowing before-hand that the iirst vote oi 
hat body will be a return to the Roman faith. Lis Majesty 
receives the vote most gracivusly ; yssents to it; hears Mass 
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limself in his private chapel ; in the course of a few days, re- 
establishes the Roman worship in every Church in the kingdom ; 
and procures a ratification of the whole procedure by a reso- 
lution of the Houses of Parhament. Meanwhile the people are 
more thoroughly Protestant than ever. Westminster Abbey on 
Sundays is given up to half-a-dozen of papists, who really go to 
worship, and half-a-dozen of idlers who go to hear the musie, 
the Protestants being obliged to build churches at enormous 
expense, not half so spacious or convenient as those of which 
they have been dispossessed. The Protestant charities ad- 
ministered by the clergy while Protestant, are held by the 
clergy become Romanist, and the people are still obliged to keep 
up that apostate clergy, as well as to support the Protestant 
clergy that came to supply their place ; to maintain the confis- 
cated charities, and to establish uew charities ; to build new 
schools, alms houses, orphan houses, and hospitals in the stead 
of those retained by the perverts; and all this simply because the 
property in question was the property of the Church, that 1s to 
say, of the ecclesiastics, and because the people had nothing to 
say to it, How long would English Protestants submit to this 
logic? Would they deal with it by arguinent? Would they be 
balled by technicalities? Would they listen to little lawyers, lit- 
tle rhetoricians or little stalesmen ? Again, we offer no answer— 
the case is an imaginary, an impossible one perhaps, but neither 
so fanciful in its conception nor so impossible in execution as the 
supposed conversion of the Irish to Catholicism, by Henry 41. 
inthe course of a day ;nor would the right of the new Catholics 
of England to the present church property be one atom less sub- 
stantial than that of the Anglican Establishment in Ireland, to 
the Chureh property claimed and enjoyed by it at the present 
time. Need we say that St. Patrick’s, and Christ’s Church, in 
Dublin, St. Canice’s in Kilkenny, St. Nicholas’ in Galway, and 
dozens of Churches that we could name in the centre of ex- 
clusively Catholic districts, are not caricatured by the picture we 
have drawn of Westminster Abbey in our imaginary case? Need 
We say it isa scandal that the public money should be expended 
In building and repairing those cosey boxes with their rakish 
little steeples and smug stove-chimneys that we see scattered 
over the country for the accommodation of about twenty peo- 
ple, upon a liberal average, in parishes of twenty thousand 
souls, that are obliged to build their own churches and sup- 
port their own clergy, not out of their abundance, but out of 
their misery 2 oa 
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Again, we forbear lo suggest an answer, submitting it merely 
to our English friends, whether the people who rely upon such 
arguments really expect or deserve any answer, other thay 
being pushed aside the moment we have strength enough for 
the task. 

In our last article we touched upon the question of the oath 
taken by Catholics, with respeet to the Established Chureh, 
an oath on which its supporters appear to rely so strongly, and 
with the violation of which Catholics who forward the 
present or any similar movement are sure to be taxed. We 
teel somewhat penitent for having dealt so seriously with the 
amiable people who speak so reverently of their own oaths and 
so charitably of ours. We should be sorry to charge any one 
with a wilful violation of his oath, but were we in the same 
temperof mind, that we observe in others, and guided by the same 
rulesofmorality that govern theconduct of many, weshould nothe 
sitateto venture a {ree opimon of the man who affirms upon oath, 
that the Pope as no spiritual or ecclesiastical authority within 
the realm ; knowingas he does all the whileand often complainingin 
good set terms, that the Pope does exercise a real, substantial, 
visible, and tangible authority in every corner of the kingdom. 
What can be thought of the man who, after taking this oath, 
indignantly proclaims that the Pope reigns over the consciences 
of millions of British subjects; that he withdraws them from 
their natural allegience ; that he says to one, come here, and 
he cometh, and to another, do this, and he doth it; that he 
gives license to sin according toa sliding scale, and has 
a tariff of iniquity in his spiritual custom-houses ; that 
upon payment of the proper fee you can have a dispensation 
for anything, from blowing up an opponent in metaphor 
to blowing up the Houses of Parliament infact; 
and that so far from the Pope having no temporal 
power in the Kingdom, he issues his wnits from under 
the fishermen’s ring for the election of members of the House 
of Commons? One nobleman in the entire Empire, a Protestant 
of no doubtful hue, but honest and of tender conscience, Was 
sensible fora time, ofthe absurdity and impiety of thisoath. Ihis 
scruples, however, have been calmed, by what process itis 1mposst 
ble to say,and Lord Clancarty takes the oaths and his seat with a8 
little remorse as LordCampbellorany other Scot that knows whet! 
he is well off. We are far indeed from insinuating that lis 
doubts have not been set at rest, or that his conscience 18 UNC! 
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but surely it would not become him, for instance, to complain 
that another man had adopted a construction of an oath. For 
our own part, it is nothing in the nature of things, no excuse 
we can ourselves frame, no explanation we have heard suggest- 
ed by others, but charity merely that keeps us from imputing 
moral euilt to those who take the oath in question, ‘The more 
exaggerated the Protestantism of the party, the greater is the 
seeming delinquency. We have an intimate conviction that the 
large majority of Protestants who take tlis oath are as free 
frum perjury as we hope we are ourselves, but we have no 
reason to allege beyond that naked conviction; it is the faith 
that is within us, and no more—Upon external evidence there 
is no distinction, or perhaps a very unfortunate one, between 
the man who takes this oath for a seat in Parliament, and the 
man who swears an alibi for a shilling or a pint. 

But we have to deal with another aspect of the oath, 
under which we are bound not to use our privileges for 
the subversion or destruction of the Mstablished Church. 
Those who maintain that by voting for its disendowment 
the Catholic violates lis oath, assert by a necessary impli- 
cation that the disendowment of their religion is equivalent to 
its destruction, that rent-charge and Church are convertible 
terms, that religion without glebe is shadow without substance, 
that minister without minister’s money is an abstraction and a 
myth, that parson and tithe-pig are one and indivisible. ‘Two 
scholars were fellow travellers from Pennatiel to Salamanca,” says 
Lesage. “ Finding themselves tired and thirsty, they halted near 
afountain on the road side, While resting for a few moments, af- 
ter having quenched their thirst, uiey chanced to notice upon a 
stone level with the earth some words, already a little effaced by 
time and by the feet of the flocks which came to water at the spring. 
Having washed thestone, they read the following Spanish inscrip- 
tion :—A qui esta encerrada el Alma det licenciado Pedro Gar- 
cias—here lieth buried the soul of the licentiate Pedro Gar- 
cas, ‘The younger of the scholars being abrupt and thought- 
less, no sooner read the inscription then he laughed out- 
right—‘ What a quiz!’ he said, ‘here lieth buried the soul—I 
should like to see the genius that wrote this comical epitaph :’ 
and with that he went his way. lis more thoughtful 
companion, however, said to himself, ‘there must be some 
mystery here, | shall remain to clear it up. Accordingly he 
allowed his companion to go, and then without loss of time set 
fo work with his knife all round the stone, until he succeeded 
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in removing it. Ile found underneath a leathery purse which 
Open d. It contain d one hundred dueats % > and thre 
scholar, delighted at his discovery, replaced the stone, and took 
to the Salamanea road again with the soul of the licentiate.” 
No Irish member of the Establishment, we think, will apply 
the moral to his own Church, or say that its temporalities are its 
soul, that without them it has no principle of life, and conse- 
quently cannot live apart from them. He will not admit that 
his Church is bound to the soil like the Tyrian Hercules by 3 
golden chain, and that she cannot choose but fly if it be severed. 
He will not liken her to the Venus in Brocade and Diamonds 
whom the artist pated rich because he could not make her 
beautiful. Le could do nothingof allthis: and if so, what becomes 
of the Catholic Oath 2? Where are the perjury and subornation ol 
perjury ? Does he really believe the uncommon nonsense he has 
been writing, talking, and flinging into the face of history, 
daily experience and common sense? Does he deserve to be 
answered 2 Is he to be dignified with refutation ? is he worth 
rebuke ? Ls he penetrable to conviction ? Is he of account at all ? 
We do not pretend to notice all the questions raised by Mr. 
Miall’s agitation, and still less to count up all the disadvantages 
which though properly considered accidents of the position of the 
Mstablishment in Lreland, are not the less real or serious on that 
account. We have preferred dealing in the present instance with 
its essential enormity, with its necessary immorality, and with its 
abstract injustice. ‘Chese are suflicient to bring it within the reach 
of the voluntary principle, and to attract the operations of the so- 
ciety which has taken upon itself to teach and to enforce the 
application of that principle. ‘lie interest of the impire in the 
settlement of this Irish questionts scarcely less considerable than 
that of Ireland whose individual concern it is. The Establish- 
ment is the one remaining cause of estrangement between the 
countries, it Is the one worst and most exasperating wrong du- 
ring the continuance of which no past injustice of England can 
be expiatedyand upon whose cessation Lreland, that is,a/é Treland 
will feel for the first time that she is a portion of the United 
Kingdom or even a favoured Colony. Let people say what they 
please, it cannot be sound policy to perpetuate a wrong, redress 
of which from any quarter must inevitably by welcome to the 
people at large. Judge simesse, or 1 posse ; placemen, great and 
small, actual or expeetant ; the landed and mereantile meter 
those who judge for themselves, and those who understand th 
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series of war, Will not look out with longing for what has 
been called Lreland’s opportunity: but when the opportunity 
comes none will fail to take advantage of it, and who can tell 
how near it may be at hand ? Our relations with France are ami- 
cable but precarious ; our good understanding with America 
Jepends upon circumstances which no forbearance and perhaps 
0 meanness upon our part can shape toour wishes, The preser- 
vation of the Union will ever be the paramount care of an Ameri- 
can statesman, as the preservation of internal tranquillity must be 
that ofa French rulers Much of what has been ascribed to the 
personal ambition of Napoleon I. may be traced to the necessity 
under which he found himself of strengthening the hands of the 
Lxecutive for the repression of disorder at home, by having at 
his disposal an army not the mere creature of discipline but the 
larling of victory. The same necessity may soon exist again in 
both countries, a necessity completely overriding every interest of 
commerce, every danger to general prosperity, and every inclina- 
tion of the ruling powers to remain at peace with England. ‘To 
prevent the disruption of the American Union, the Executive 
will one day require an army such as we have described, an 
arty fully under the control of the executive power, an army 
practised in a great war, and of imposing strength. Such an 
army never could be levied for the purpose of civil war or under 
pretence of filibustering in Cuba or Mexico. 

The war that would place such an army at the command of the 
Executive in America, should benot merely a popular but a great 
var; in other words a war with England. Into such a war the 
inost temperate American statesman, the most sensitive of cotton 
patriots, the largest ship-owner or corn-merchant in the States, 
would find himself irresistibly drawn. We cannot therefore be 
persuaded that it would not be worth while to remove the one 
political wrong that estranges Ireland from England, and to 
remove it now, not under hostile pressure as heretofore, but by 
Hgociation and arrangement, antedating by some years, grace- 
lly and beneficially, what must be done at a later period, and 
“oking forward to a war with America, not asa contingency but 
rae He more or less remote—or at least as a probability, 
re ould never be omitted from our calculations. One of two 
roan Fear seem to be inevitable in America, and either of 
laicar — to the maintenance of peace. Kither the insti- 
hol Slavery will propagate its boundaries, until they 
nelude the entire territory of the Republic, but without threat- 
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ening a severance of the Union; or else, as is more probable, 
the integrity of the Union will be endangered by the contes; 
between North and South. In the former case no dependeney 
of an European power, and no independent state in the Western 
lemisphere will be secure from the lawlessness of Americay 
Invasion; in the latter, it can hardly be doubted that any 
American statesman will look to the preservation of tht 
Union through a war with England. We shall not enter into 
ull the circumstances that would give to such a contlict the 
character of civil war ; we shall not enlarge upon the relations 
in Which Lreland would stand to both the combatants ; we shal] 
not say how many natural born subjects of the British Crown 
would tind themselves as American citizens in arins against their 
brethren, and how hard it would be for the Lrish mechanic or 
peasant to look upon them as hostile or ill-intentioned ; it is 
not our desire to exaggerate any danger or probability of dan- 
ver ; we are far from saying that the utmost power of America 
could enable her to land a thousand men upon the island ; but 
we think, nevertheless, that it is unsound policy to maintain 
in the country an institution to which in the minds of the 
majority of the people any alternative would be preferable, and 
to keep opena sore which cannot fester for ever, which cannot 
eat upwards and downwards and all round without one day 
coming to a vital part. - 

lor our own part, we are fully persuaded that nothing but 
the disereet and vigorous application of political power trom 
Ireland ean effect the removal of the Church Hstablishment. 
Reason will be yawned at, enthusiasm will be laughed at 
vehemence will be stared at, oratory will be perhaps applauded, 
anger will be called to order, supplication will be despised, bul 
power, and there is a good deal of it in Ireland yet, will be 
respected and obeyed. ‘That power resides in every one of us, 
and if each one in the measure of his opportunities were le 
labour for the subversion of the Hstablishment, the sum of out 
efforts individually trifling would be very great. * [fevery ue, 
somewhere says Demosthenes, “had stood his ground us ine 
battle, the vietory would have been ours.” ‘To usit 1s a Wary pion 
any one of the five Catholic journals in Dublin, or * 
one of the hberal papers in the country, should = 4 
4 single number without some attempt) upoll thie ewe 
lishment. If the man of studious leisure were ge’ 
‘ts historv for the enlightenment of opimon at yee m8 
abroad—if those who have the gift of speech were to een 
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not to harangue upon its wickedness —if the press, as we have 
said, were to make it the subject of daily and weekly repro- 
hation—if the clergyman, not asa part of his professional duty, 
yor inthe holy place, but merely as an influential member of 
society, if fathers of families in their houses, and workmen 
anongst their comrades, were barely to discuss the subject 
js a matter of speculative interest, this harmonious diver- 
sity of efforts, this large aggregate of individual operations, 
all tending towards the same direction, although without plan 
or concert, could not fail to bring about a state of opinion 
inwhich the Establishment could find it impossible to live. 
We do not of course mean an opinion hostile to the estab- 
lishment—that exists already to a degree quite suflicient for our 
purpose, butan opimon calling so firmly and sodistinetly foraction 
asto make action inevitable. — At present we fear that no other 
course of proceeding than that suggested is open to us in Lreland, 
and that nothing in the nature of concert or organization is likely 
to be useful. Would it wereotherwise; but we cannot divest our- 
selves of the fear that an Insh society for any political purpose 
would take uptheantiesof its predecessors. Wehave no doubt it 
soon would resortto the favourite amusements of drawing swords, 
linging away scabbards, nailing colours to the mast, proposing 
ulumatums, tying itself hand and foot by pledges, and making 
itself useless in every imaginable way. These things, of course the 
lastexcepted, would not be inappropriate in a people of dogged 
resolution, like the Nnglish; or in Lreland, if there were another 
O'Connell, to exercise the salutary despotisin we have mentioned 
over the Society; but forthe present, we hold the thing to besimply 
impossible, and consequently far better not attempted. On the 
other hand, however, there can be no objection to the indepen- 
dent action of counties, corporations, parishes, or liberal clubs. 
lhe one thing necessary 1s that the attention of the country 
should once more be riveted upon this vital question, and 
that a determination of the very quietest description should grow 
‘pin us, to get rid of the Mstablishment the carhest moment we 
can, but without fixing the date ; and toexert ourselves In an 
‘arnest’ business-like way for the attainment of our object, 
without any waste of strength or sweat until they are likely 
lo be of some avail. 
the inal question comes—how are we to deal with Mr. 
Miall and his society? He offers himself as an able and zeal- 
‘usally, Ile represents a society which we think we have 
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accurately described. He represents a principle which is by 
ing rapidly diffused and taking deep root ; it is in his power 
to do us most Import: uit service, and his i ini ‘lination seems to 
correspond with his power. The party at the head of whieh 
he stands in the agitation of the eae Is at once the most 
energetic and the most cool-headed in | Parliament. All these 
advantages he brings with him to the Irish Alliance, and it js 
a serious duty for those to whom they are offered to take 
every precaution to estimate them duly, As might be expect. 
ed there is considerable div ersity of opinion. Some not only 
believe that we should co-operate with Mr. Miall, but recow- 
mend that we should enter completely into the spirit of his 
agitation, adopting r all his principles and following his policy 
implic itly. Itis through English opinion alone, they say, that 
we can hope to reach the Establishment. lt must fall by 
Knglish hands; help will visit us from beyond the sea, and 
the liberation eo have so unprofitably struggle “dl for at home 
will come to us. ** Graid minime quod remur ab urbe.’ Others 
again having confidence like ourselves in the good intentions, 
and gene ‘rally correct. views of Mr. Miall, and being ANXIOUS [0 
avail themselves of his good offices, are unwilling nevertheless to 
pass over into his camp and lose their idepe sndence of action 
and their identity, in lis party. Some, 1t must be admitted, but 
we believe they are not numerous, have no contidence what- 
ever in Mr. Miall and the Non-Conformists, and very m i 
while accepting the voluntary principle, as good in the ab- 
stract and suitable to themselves in particular, are not only 1- 
different to its extension in Kngland, but bien that its en- 
foreement in Ireland is obtainable by the Trish themselves 
and by them alone. ‘There may of course be other shades of 
opinion which we are unable to eatch, and it Is equally vl 
course that some men have such varying complexions of opt- 
nion that their changes cannot easily be registered, bebon 
the whole we think our division sutticiently exhaustive, orn 

ther words that it includes every section of politicians ary 
to be taken into account, those only excepted with whol 
Mr. Miall and we have nothing i in common. 

Neither those who adopt Mr. Miall’s views exe lusively, ! 
these who refuse him any contidence whatever, are, as [at 
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we are right in saying that if Mr. Miall set any value on their 
support, or have any hope of inducing them tocome toa definite 
understanding with him on the subject of the Anglican Is- 
cablishment in Ireland, he will abandon his present line of action 
upon the Maynooth question, and also as regards the Regium 
Donum. We have already stated and will now for clearness 
briefly repeat our own objection to the alliance between Mr. 
Miall and Mr. Spooner. ‘The former knows and will admit 
le knows,or we are mistaken in our ideas both of his ability and 
of his honesty, that if the withdrawal of the Maynooth grant be 
accomplished, it will be owing not in the shghtest degree to the 
respectable principle he advocates and in which we all concur, 
but to the detestable bigotry lying so profusely under the beauti- 
ful surface of the English character, as Milton describes the ma- 
terials of Satan’s artillery to have lain beneath the soil of Heaven. 
This is sought out and torn up by black and grimy fanatics ; it is 
compounded by demoniacs of a lower order still,by bishop-burn- 
ing mobs, profane parodists of the catechsim, intensely contro- 
versial pick pockets, night-walkers of burning Protestantism. Ii 
is retailed for the profit of more exalted sinners by obscure and 
disowned agents, by W. B.and othersof thetrade whoin this way 
at least have emerged from their obscurity and been damned to 
everlasting fame ; it is exploded by men whose more especial 
duty is supposed to be the diffusion of charity and peace; itis, we 
repeat, the sole moving power in the anti- Maynooth cam- 
pugn; to italone the victory must be due ; and if Mr, Miall con- 
tinue to defile himself by contact with the men who are engaged in 
this abominable traflic, he cannot fail to create disgust amongst 
tose to whom he is looking for support. ‘The Irish Catholic 
cares less for the Maynooth endowment than Mr. Miall can at 
ll imagine; but rightly interpreting the anti-Maynooth 
wgitation as an outrage, a defiance, a declaration of war, 
‘actual war, as in fact all that it is intended to be; he not only 
"sists it as he is bound to do in honour and in conscience, but he 
must identify with its authors all those who persevere in co-op- 
"ung with them: and if he be compelled to acknow- 
edge the purity of their motives, he cannot but question the 
Py : their understanding. As to the Irish Presbyterians, 
rhe ' su er them to speak for themselves by their clever organ 
He“ Northern W hig.” They give expression to some opinions 
‘Pon this subject, our dissent from which we shall take occasion 
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to explan presently, but Mr. Miall will see that his cour: 
does not meet their approval, and is not considered as entitlin: 
him to their assistance in the way he could wish. 


It is quite clear that the Anglican Church ought not to be esta 
lished in Ireland. But who ean show us the w ay to get rid of it 
There it is on the surface—a nuisance and a stupidity : but no om 
can discover the art of annihilating it. It is the modern Round 
Tower Itisaconundrum. It is a freak. No one can understand 
its purpose. It has ceased to be a curiosity- But there itis. You 
may come to the conclusion that the Pyr: unids were pyres for Cheops, 
and you may guess that the Sphinx is a superb practical Joke—a e 
tue put in the midst of an arid desert, to grin at the traveller who 
ventures that far. But you can make nothing of the “ Chureh ot 
Ireland.” It is the Casper Hauser of Snutitations. It is without 
origin and without purpose. Everyone is weary of it. The Tori 
of intensest insanity forego the hope that it will convert the Roma 

Catholies. Archbis shop Whately jokes at it; and every Mini 
en it weak 1 preter compensation to the absurdity of mu hella 
toamyth. All the great Statesmen of the day admit the effeteness 
i and facetiousness of the thing; but a few, like Lord Der by and Lord 
Palmerston, say, as a housemaid does of her wart, it is inevitable, 
there it is and we can’t get rid of it, just as every Chancellor of th 
Exchequer, from time inminemorial, bas said so of every Pasha ot 
Kgypt—* We are much obliged for that Cleopatra’s Obelisk whicli 
lies, a present to us, in the mud of the port of Alexandria, but 
; really do not sce how we are to fetch it away.” The Church of Ir 
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fi land is the taunt of England, all over the world. It is the anomals 
i of the nineteenth century. Most Bishops know se it thev are failures 
| as compare ‘d with the Apostolic standard ; but an Anglican Bish “? 
| 1 Ireland, sometimes blushes, thinking of the oaivaite nee of the t 

} ~aiahhae, so to spe ak, at the Ministers of other religions. i 


Chureh of Ireland, in =e t,isa joke. Jt is an Keclesiasticeal sin 
acruim, or parody, or burlesque. The point is—that we have to pas 
Hi for it. _ 
The London Nonconformists, undaunted by the failure of ty 
Mnglish Whigs, the Irish Catholics, and British desire of fair play 
and common sense, are going to try their hands at an attem] 
ridof the Church Establishment in Ireland. Mr. Miall is the , 
in the agitation, and the discovery he has made is—that we a ' 
get rid of the Anglican Chureh by vetting rid of all other state ene low 
ments in Ireland: at the sale time % He does not, as to be cons! istent 
ought to say, that we are to get rid of the Queen’s | ‘olleges, or of ' 
National Schools, the Lord Lic utenant’s salary, and so on, “ee it | 
govs against all the endowments of religion, It is a ditheult ; 
to destroy the Church Establishment. It is a difficult thing to depr 
M: avnooth of the government grant. It isa diftic ult thing to hd ) 
majority against the Regium Donum. But attack all at once, adv’ 
Mr. Miall, and you will succeed. Well, we have, in this J pe 
recommended that conjoint assault, and we ought to sup 
Mr. Miall and his Noneonformist friends. The 
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lies are sick of the miserably small Maynooth Grant, which 
they are becoming rich enough to dispense with, There is in 
the Regium Donum nothing of the eleemosynary ; it was a fair 
bargain with the State for what the Presbyterian clergymen sa- 
crificed; but the Presbyterian body, free as they are from State 
control, do not enjoy State patronage ; while it is certain, the Minis- 
ters would be far bolder Liberals once enfranchised from the receipt 
of salaries paid by strangers. Both Roman Catholics and Presbyte- 
rians would like to see the artificial Anglican Chureh swept away. 
Mr. Miall, proposing this sweeping abolition to parliament, secures 
the votes of all the English Dissenters and Radicals, and of the Lrish 
Roman Catholic Members, with the stray Whigs who have not for 
gotten the day of the Appropriation Clause. Still, however, simple as 
is Mr. Miall’s plan, it does not succeed. He was beaten last session, 
and he will be beaten next session. 

There is yet a simpler plan, Mr. Miall will be astonished to learn. 
It is to leave the matter in Irish hands. Mr. Miall agitates from the 
sectarian point of view. Now the Irish point of view is better. 
Mr. Miall desires to destroy the English Church in England ; and, 
clever general, wishes to turn the position in Ireland. The House 
of Commons understands these small tactics, and puts Mr. Miall in 
aludicrously small lobby. We in Ireland, comprehend the motive, 
and withhold our confidence. We decline to be made subsidiary to 
English Dissenters’ politics. We have no Dissenters among us. 
There is the South Roman Catholic and the North Presbyterian ; 
two emphatic churches—two distinet races: and we both agree to 
stand on an equality, with reference to religious endowments, We 
attack the Church of England as an impudent intrusion on both, as 
an alien to both, as an insult to both. When we can organise com. 
mon action against this factitious establishment, that is as little likely 
to advance among us as the Cockney accent is likely to influence our 
speech, Mr. Miall may rely upon it that we shall, on each side, make 
i sacrificing Maynooth and the other the Jtegium 

onum, 


We cannot say that we entirely concur in this expression of 
opinion, orthatthe Dissenting bodyin England is not too lightly 
perhaps too slightingly, spoken of. We for our own part have 
the utmost respect for the Lrish Presbyterians, and we admire the 
Justifiable pride with which they disclaim for themselves the cha- 
racter of Dissenters, but at the same time we feel bound to say 
that the English Non-Conformists are entitled to treat with Trish 
Catholics as high contracting parties, seeing that we both of us 
are political powers which unfortunately the Lrish Presbyterians 
wenot, ‘The English Non-Conformistsdo not possessin England 
half the relative importance which the Irish Presbyterians might 
ee in Ireland if they had the publie spirit of the Enghsh 
oe the Irish Presbyterians, an emphatic Church as they 

Y properly callthemselves,a match innumber for the people of 
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the Establishment somewhat inferiorin eultivation but quite equal 
to them in intelligence, almost as wealthy, and far more enterpri. 
sing, are represented by Just ove member of Parliament. Their 
dealing with Catholics in election matters in Down, Belfys: 
and Monaghan, has not it is said been marked by the eandou 
and liberality that might have been expected from them, and 
certainly they are not regarded with confidence cither by Angli- 
can or Catholic. We do not ourselves pretend to say low this 
comes to pass, but this we do say, that if the ’ Presbyte- 
rians of Lreland were made of the same stuff as the Enetish 
Non-Conformists, instead of one member of Parliament. they 
could have a dozen, and then indeed the Presbyterians wouli 
have help to offer us, and a right not only to tender advice, bul 
to make terms. ‘They have as yet rendered the liberal cause no 
service Whatever; and if it depended upon them the ‘Test and 
Corporation Acts would still be unrepealed; Mmaucipation woul! 
have been still an open question never to be closed; the Reform- 
bill never should have been passed; [ree trade never have been 
won: yet in all these things the [nish Catholics, andthe English 
Non-Conformists have borne their part. We do not intend this as 
areproach to the Presbyterians ; doubtless they have reasons to 
offer, and we sincerely pray those reasons may soon have ceased 
to exist, but meanwhile, should the Presbyterian body induce 
us to decline the proffered assistance of the Non-Conformusts 
what equivalent will it give us, or is any thing to be ex ected 
from the Irish Presbyterians but good wishes and bad votes: 
Assuredly the serious cooperation of the Presbyterians our coun- 
trymen, would be more valuable in our eyes, and Mr Miall wil 
pardon us for saying so, than all the countenance and aid we 
could receive from Kuglish associations, but we cannot count 
upon a political alliance where there is no_ political power 
and apparently no great anxiety to acquire it. . 

The Knglish dissenters, on the contrary, have political power 
and love it, and cherish it, and increase it by every meats WIND 
their reach. ‘Their assistance is worth having if they tender 11 & 
fair and generous spirit, and in the present instance, It has been 
our Wish to meet their offer in the best way that occu 
namely, with perfect unreserve, with entire freedom | 
and absolute freedom of speech, exhibiting our hkings aud Ui 
likings,and placing in the fore-ground our national interests, § 
which we avowedly postpone the imperial projects 0 the society. 
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i Mr. Miall’s plans, and it wall be for him and his soctety to say 
{there beanything worth having or adopting imour observations. 
Ouething however he may take for certain upon the joint authority 
of ourselvesandof the Presbyterian journal, that both we and the 
Presbyterians are quite ready, the one to give up Maynooth, 
and the other to sacrifice the Regium Donum, the moment 
it becomes possible to do away with the Church Wstablish- 
ment. But not meaning any disrespect, we say of Mr. Miall’s 
policy, with reference to the Maynooth question, what Chief 
Justice Bushe said of Paine’s Rights of Man :—“ [t ts a 
system of false metaphysics and bad politics ; any attempt 
to carry it into effect must be destructive of peace, and there 
is nothing practical in it but its mischief. It holds out induce- 
ments to disturbance on the promise of improvement, and 
softens the prospect of immediate disorder in the cant of the 
empiric, you must be ‘ worse before you can be better.” Hold 
ing, therefore, these views in common with our Presbyterian 
brethren, views in which it is possible we may both be in the 
wrong, Mr. Miall cannot be taken by surprise, if we say 
that his present course provokes suspicion, and will soon beget 
disgust. This may be very unreasonable, very injudicious, 
very unfortunate, but it is not the less natural, not the less 
inevitable, or the less to be taken into account by a practical 
manwho wishes to effect his object, and is obliged to calculate his 
resources. ‘The Irish people, whether Catholic or Presbyterian, 
cannot see Mr. Miallin league with their enemies and believe 


lim their friend—they will not put their trust in a man that ° 


serves {Wo masters—they will hold by their old fashioned, dis- 
tinction between God and Baal; they will continue to detest 
monstrous triendships and kissing extremes. Let them have 
am unmistakeable bull, a thoroughbred horse, or a downright 
‘nan; but they loathe your Minotaurs as pagan indecencies, and 
they will prove Lapithae to your Centaurs. Mr. Miall may plead 
the privilege of all boat-men to look one way and row another, 
but he will be answered that what is good in aquatics, may 
de bad in morality, and that at all events, people are agains! 
n: aud will have nothing to do with it. Lt is a paintal 
qn that it should be in the power of a man like Mr. 
pooner to revive and envenom hatred, to perpetuate disunion, 
and (opoison conciliation ina country suchas ours, butitis more 
paintul still that honourable men should be found toaid him in so 
— enterprise 5 and wefurther sayit is painful that My. Miall 
beth Hot have already seen, thata consummation which cannot 
* at ae ie Virtuous means, cannot be virtuousor profitable 
In itself, 
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In speaking thus of Mr, Miall, we have assumed a pre 
vilege which belongs to real friendship, sincere esteem, aad 
community of object. That privilege is candour. Perhays 
indeed we are wrong in styling that a privilege, which is mor, 
properly a duty on the one side, and a right upon the other, 
We are not of those who undervalue the assistanee of Mr. 
Miall and his party, but we cannot be grateful for it in jts 
present shape. For his sake and for our own we hope it may be 
tendered in a more acceptable form, but we must confess, that 
let assistance come from what quarter it may, in the Establish. 
ment itself are found our most effective helps. From the 
time of the Papal Aggression, downwards, its attitude has 
given us unmingled satisfaction, and allayed the dismay with 
which we witnessed the adjustment of the'Tithe question by Lord 
Stanley. Our fears never overcame our reason to the extent 
of making us believe that any real vitality was imparted to a 
thing so vicious, so hollow, and so unsound as the Es. 
tablishment ; but we foresaw a tedious prolongation of its 
odious life. Many a man of feeble constitution, secures a long 
life by abstemivusness and care, while the vigorous and ro- 
bustare spendthriftsof theirhealth, andwe feared lest the Estab- 
lishment, rescued from death by the Stanley operation, but not 
beyond the danger of relapse, mightafter all, by avoiding expo- 
sure, by screening out the air, by keeping at home, by mo- 
derating its appetite, and especially by abstaining from riotous 
and heated assemblies, secure to itself a long, even if nota 

prosperous old age. But we saw with pleasure that it would 

not submit to nursing, confinement, and regimen. Its early, 
persistent, and delightfully stupid resistance to the system ol 

National Mdueation, gave a shock to its enfeebled system that 

we saw and registered with happiness. We could have ell 

braced its Greggs, its Thompsons and_ its Fleurys, for pol- 

soning the atmosphere all round their tender parent. It con- 

soled usto think that ministers’money at least had not been changed 

into arentecharge, and that the inflammation to which it gave 

rise, though small, was spiteful, and beautifully gangrenous; 

but what gave us the most unmixed pleasure, was the attitude 

of the Establishment duringthe Papal-Aggression fever. Before 

the excitement had spread to Ireland, it was a matter of anxtots 
speculation whether the constitutional ardour of the Irish char- 
acter would overbear all considerations of prudence Mm the od 
blishment. It was perfeetly natural for the English Listabhisi- 
lient to cry out against the wolf, for it had flocks, but ne 
could or did allege so amusing a pretext for the alarm of te ine 
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‘Mr. Miall’s plans, and it will be for him and his soetety to say 
there beanything worth having or adopting nour observations. 
Onethinghoweve rhemay takeforcertainuponthe jomntauthority x 
of ourselvesandof the Pre sbyterian journal, that both we and the . 
Presbyterians are quite ready, the one to give up Maynooth, i 
and the other to sacrifice the Re uM Donum, the moment 
it becomes possible to do away .with the Church Wstablish- : 
ment. But not meaning any disrespe et, we say of Mr. Miall’s i 
policy, with reference to the M: aynooth question, what Chief 3 
Justice Bushe said of Paine’s Rights of Man :—“ It isa 
system of false metaphysies and bad polities ; any attempt 
to carry it into effect must be destructive of peace, and there 
is nothing practical in it but its mischief. [t holds out induce- 
ments to disturbance on the promise of improvement, and 
softens the prospect of immediate disorder in the cant of the 
empiric, you must be ‘ worse before you ean be better?” [lold- 
ing, therefore, these views in common with our Presbyterian 
brethren, views in which it 1s possible we may both be in the 
Wrong Mr. Miall cannot be taken by surprise, if we say 
that present course provokes suspicion, and will soon beget 
disgust. This may be very unreasonable, very injudicious, 
very unfortunate, but it is not the less natural, not the less 
inevitable, or the less to be taken into account by a_ practical 
man who wishes t o effect lis object, and is obliged to calculate his 
resources. The Irish people, whether Catholic or P resbyterian, 
) cainot see Mr, Miallin league with their enemies and believe 
him their friend—they will not put their trust in aman that 
serves {wo masters—th: ey will hold by their old fashioned, dis. 
tinction between God and Baal ; they will continue to detest 
monstrous friendships and kissing extremes. Let them have 
‘i unmistakeable bnll, a thoroughbred horse, or a downrig!t 
wan; but they loathe your Minotaurs as pagan indecencies, and 
] they will prove Lapitha to your Centaurs. Mr. Miall may plead 
| the privilege of all boat-men to look one w ay and row another, 
bat he will be answered that what is good In aquatics, ma) . 
de bad in morality, and that at all events, people are agains! : 
ie and will have nothing to do with it. It is a patil 
“Wg that at should be in’ the power of a man like Mr. 
"i “ooner to revive and envenom hatred, to perpetuate disunion, 
‘ nd (0 poison conciliation in a country suchas ours, butitis more 
\- painful still that honourable men should be found toaid lim im so 
ie isa e; andwefurther sayit ispainful that Mr. M tall 
hh ot have wready seen, thata cou ummation which caunot 
the trump! iol virtuous means, cannot be virtuous or pro! fitable 
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In speaking thus of Mr. Miall, we have assumed et 


vilege which belongs to real friendship, sincere esteem. and 
community of object. That privilege is candour. Perla: 






indeed we are wrong in styling that a privilege, which is mor 
properly a duty on the one side, and a right upon the other, 
We are not of those who undervalue the assistance of \r. 
Miall and his party, but we cannot be grateful for it’ in 
present shape. For lis sake and for our own we hope it may 
tendered in a more acceptable form, but we must confess, that 
let assistance come from what quarter it may, in the Establish 
ment itself are found our most effective helps. From tl 

time of the Papal Aggression, downwards, its attitude ho 
given us unmingled satisfaction, and allayed the dismay with 
which we witnessed the adjustment of the Tithe question by Lord 
Stanley. Our fears never overcame our reason to the extent 
of making us beheve that any real vitality was imparted toa 
ting so vicious, so hollow, and so unsound as the Es- 
tablishment ; but we foresaw a tedious prolongation of its 
odious life. Many aman of feeble constitution, secures a long 
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ite by abstermousness and care, while the vigorous and ro- 
bust are spendthrifts of themrhealth, and we feared lest the Listab- 
lishment, rescued from death by the Stanley operation, but not 
beyond the danger of relapse, might after all. by avoiding CXp0- 
sure, by screening out the air, by keeping at home, by mo- 
derating its appetite, and especially by abstaining from riotous 
aud heated assembles, secure to itself along, even hot a 
prosperous old age. But we saw with pleasure that it would 
not submit to nursing, confinement, and regimen, — Its early, 
persistent, and delightfully stupid resistance to the system o! 
National Education, gave a shock to its enfeebled system that 
we saw and registered with happiness. We could have em- 
braced its Greggs,its Thompsons and its Fleurys, for pol 
i soning the atmosphere all round their tender parent. It con- 
soled ustothink that ministers’money atleast had not been changed 
into arentecharge, and that the inflammation to which 1 gave 
rise, though small, was spiteful, and beautifully gangrenous 


Puitua 


but what gave us the most unmixed pleasure, Was the atti 
of the Lstablishment duringthe Papal-Aggression fever. Denon 
tle excitement had spread to Lreland, it was a matter of Anson 
speculation whether the constitutional ardour of the brisn c8ar- 
| acter would overbear all considerations of prudence in the Esta 
blishment. It was perfectly natural for the English ern 
nient to ery out against the wolf, for it had flocks, but ’ om 
could or did allege so amusing a pretext for the alarm o! the iris 
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Anglicans, or anticipate it on any supposition implying the coars- 
est good sense or most ordinary judgment in the men. ‘The mea- 
sureofour joy Wastherefore large when we heardthe * treble pipe 
of [rish malignity,” like thesqueak of the [Lomeric ghosts, above 
the surging roar of Knglish fanaticism. Our hearts failed 
us when the Knglish Bishops appeared to set the proper 
value and no more, upon the sympathy of their Lrish brethren, 
and met their brotherly advances with decent reserve, intima- 
ting with sufficient distinctness, that the Papal Aggression 
was no affair of theirs ; but we were speedily comforted and re- 
assured by the extension of the notorious Titles Billto Lreland, 
the most fatal present ever made to the Lstablishment. 
Thelast new Reformation with its thrice conjured ghosts of 
oldimpostures, was another blessed symptom of ineurableness, 
showing that no matter what others might do for the Estab- 
lishment, she was most effectually doing for herself. When 
the Churches rang with defamation, ribaldry, and what Catho- 
lies deem blasphemy ; when bandbills of the most disgusting 
deseription were thrust Into our hands; when we were specially 
and affectionately invited to hear ourselves blaguarded in 
places supposed to be reserved for the inculeation of morality 
and peace; when we found Bishopand Parson gambling with our 
thoney in Church Missions, Priests-Protection-Societies, and 
controversial classes ; we loved to think that the people should 
see the Hstablishment supported at their cost, not to minister to 
thespiritual wantsof Protestants, a grievance intolerable enough, 
but to overrun them the Catholics with an ariny of trained tor- 
mentors, Who should ambush in their path, set traps for their 
children, put contention between them and their landlords, 
estrange them from their Protestant equals, and who having 
te Venom of asps upon their tongues, should shed it most 
profusely on the day of rest and peace. Our satisfaction was 
naturally extreme when the Protestant Association that meets 
Somewhere in Dublin, and of course opens its meetings with 
prayer, declared the present Commission of Inquiry into [in- 
ae Scliools to be composed of “ luke-warm Protestants, 
“apists and Sveinian Infidels, hke every previous board of 
ms description,’—but our joy overflowed when we learned that 
“ié same Association, after intoning a doxology, pronounced the 
a the late Mr. Little, a consequence of the protec- 
pm extended to Popery. 

Ne should fill more pages than we have inclination or leisure 
: lll, were we to enumerate the freaks of the Establishment or 
“Ss patrons, Within the last week we have a gentleman of 
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property establishingaschoolat Inniskeenin theC ountyof Monag 
han, where the consciences of children are to be vexed and de. 
praved by the enforeed acceptance of instruetion which the y regard 
as deadly sine ‘That they may attend this school their parents 
are commanded to withdraw them from the excellent national 
school of the village, which, strange to. say, enjoys the shelter 
of the same roof with a wtleuikeas Jusively Protestant. Colonel 
Lewis is reported to have said, in reply totheremonstrance of the 
tenantry, that he willnot dca ‘priest or parson or devil to visit 
his se hol,” a form of expression indicating sutliciently the scrip: 
tur al character of the patron, if not of the school. A\lre ady the 
landlord and the tenantry are at war in virtue of the Gospel of 
peace, and a state of things has been brought about of which 
people in England have no conception. Should this gentleman 
succeed in Ronen the consciences of those about him, and in 
winning What he considers a triumph over the priest; he willonly 
havedone something to perpetu: ite and i ingrain the peculiar vices 
Which this species of religious Oppression a social tyranny lias 
rendered for the present habitual, if not positively national 
amongst us. Sycophancy and dissimulation are those vices, the 
more to be dreaded that in the Lrisi character they cover no 
ordinary depth and energy of hatred. Everyone knows the yhave 
been bred out of the perverse relations which the Establishment 
has created between the peasant and his superior; and surely Mr. 
Lewis ought to know that hisown temporal interest Is ¢ oncerned 
in their eradication. There will be small hope of improvement lor 
the Irish peasantifinthisattempt to cut down his sacraments to 
two, the articles of his religion be reduced to the well known two 
diieds are found in the Gospel not of Christ but of Cataline 
Simulare et Dissimulare. 

According as the underworkings of the system of which 
Mr. Lewis is a part, come to be known, we get at practical 
results, which enable us to calculate what “night be the 
cflect of the system, if per impossibile it could pres vail. W : 
see children sent to unlearn at school, the faith they are 
taught to hold at home; we see them brought up in contempt 
of their own pastors without learning respect for any oe 
we see men trampling upon the Cross under protest - 
blaspheming God with a mental reservation; we tin : 
Lrish t aught self-reliance by living at the cost of a conform) 
which their conscience abhors or their indiflerence m: akes high 
of; in fine, we see the man conscious of having de nied | . 
argue in favour of selling his soul as dearly as he ¢an; ee 
himself none of the luxuries of sin, after having tasted all 
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Anglicans, or anticipate it o any supposition implying the coars- 
est goo! senseor most ordinary judgment in the men. ‘The mea- 
sureofour joy was therefore large when we heard the ** treble pipe 
of Irish malignity,” like thesqueak of the Llomeric ghosts, above 
the surging roar of KMinglish fanaticism. Our hearts failed 
us when the English Bishops appeared to set the proper 
value and no more, upon the sympathy of their Lrish brethren, 
and met their brotherly advances with decent reserve, intima- 
ting with suflicient distinctness, that the Papal Agzression 
was no alfair of theirs ; but we were speedily comforted and re- 
assured by the extension of the notorious ‘Titles Billto Lreland, 
the most fatal present ever made to the Mstablishment. 
The last new Reformation with its thrice conjured ghosts of 
oldimpostures, was another blessed symptom of ineurableness, 
showing that no matter what others might do for the Mstab- 
lishment, she was most effectually doing for herself. When 
the Churches rang with defamation, ribaldry, and what Catho- 
lies deem blasphemy ; when handbills of the most disgusting 
description were thrust into our hands ; when we were specially 
and affectionately invited to hear ourselves blaguarded in 
places supposed to be reserved for the inculeation of morality 
and peace; when we found Bishopand Parson gambling with our 
money in Chureh Missions, Priests-Protection-Societies, and 
controversial classes ; we loved to think that the people should 
see the Establishment supported at their cost, not to minister to 
thespiritual wantsof Protestants, a grievance intolerable enough, 
but to overrun them the Catholies with an ariny of trained tor- 
inentors, Who should ambush in their path, set traps for their 
children, put contention between them aud their landlords, 
estrange them from their Protestant equals, and who having 
the venom of asps upon their tongues, should shed it most 
profusely on the day of rest and peace. Our satisfaction was 
naturally extreme when the Protestant Association that meets 
somewhere in Dublin, and of course opens its meetings with 
prayer, declared the present Commission of Inquiry into lin- 
lowed Schools to be composed of “ luke-warm Protestants, 
Papists and Socinian Intidels, like every previous board of 
the description,’—but our joy overflowed when we learned that 
the same Association, after intoning a doxology, pronounced the 
murder of the late Mr. Little, a consequence of the protec- 
Non extended to Popery. 

We should fill more pages than we have inclination or leisure 
to fill, were we to enumerate the freaks of the Establishment or 
ls patrons. Within the last week we have a gentleman of 
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property esti iblishingaschool at Inniskeenin the€ ountyof Monag 
han, where the consciences of children are to be vexed and de. 

praved by the enforced acceptance of instruction which the y regard 
as deadly sin. ‘That they may attend this school their parents 
are commanded to withdraw them from the excellent national 
school of the village, which, strange to say, enjoys the shelter 
of the same roof with a sivas e xelusively Protestant. Colonel 
Lewis is reported to have said, in reply tothe remonstrance of the 
tenantry, that he will not allow “priest or parson or devil to visit 
his school,” a form of expression indicating sufliciently the Scrip 
tural char sine of the patron, if not of the school. Already the 
landlord and the tenantry are at war in virtue of ihe Gospel ot of 
peace, anda state of things has been brought about of which 
people in England have no conception. Should this gentleman 
succeed in forcing the consciences of those about him, and in 
winning What he considers a triumph over the priest; he willonly 
havedone something to perpetuate and ingrain the peculiar vices 
which this species of re ‘ligious Oppression yor social tyranny lias 
rendered for the present habitual, if not positively national 
amongst us. Sycophaney and Dicsiaash ation are those vices, the 
more to be dreaded that in the Irish character they cover no 
ordinary depth and energy of hatred. Everyone knows they have 
been bred out of the perverse relations which the Establishment 
has created between the peasant and his superior; and surely Mr, 
Lewis ought to know that lisown temporal interest is concerned 
in their eradication. There will be small hope of improvement for 
the Irish peasantifinthisattempt to cut down his sacraments to 
two, the articles of his religion bereduced to the well known two 
éldoh are found in the Gos] vel not of Christ but of Catalne— 
Simutlare et Dissimulare. 

According as the underworkings of the system of which 
Mr. Lewis is a part, come to be known, we get at practical 
results, which enable us to calculate wd at “night be the 
cllect of the system, if per eo it could prevail. We 
sce children sent to unlearn at school, the faith they are 

taneht to hold at home; we sce them brought up in contempt 
of their own pastors without learning respect for any other ; 
Wwe see men trampling upon the Croas under protest, and 
blaspheming God with a mental reservation; Wwe find the 
lrish taught self-reliance by living at the eost of a conformity, 
which their conscience abhors or their indifference m: kes light 
of; in fine, we see the man conscious of having denied Chinists 
argue in favour of selling his soul as dearly as he can; aud deu) 
himself none of the luxuries of sin, after having tasted all ats 
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pitteruess. Will any one say that this 1s the work of any 
church either established or missionary? Will any one say that 
it is not a defiance to mankind, that it invites anything but 
repression and extinction ? Will any one assert after this that it 
is possible to honour or to dishonour such an institution, to 
conceal its shame or heighten its deformity, to make it bet- 
ter liked, or more detestable, to do anything with it, in fine, 
but to abolish, and if in our power, to forget it ? 

We care little what is done with the reversion of what 1s 
called the Church property. The right owners will place no ob- 
stacle in the way of any legitimate application of the land or 
money. ‘lhe consolidated fund will have no objection to be 
relieved by the rent charge, and the glebe lands. We say 
with all deference that the support of the national schools 
would be a more fitting and more economical application of 
the fund, than that proposed by Mr. Muall, and we cannot see 
why the remainder of the rent charge might not be placed at the 
disposal of the respective grand juries, for county purposes, an 
allocation equally beneficial to landlord and to tenant. Various 
it is said, are the uses of adversity, but still more various are 
the uses of money, and more various still the unsupplied, and 
ever clamouring wants of a nation, We may rely upon it excel- 
lent use will be found forthe property fallingtotheCountry, but no 
use and no abuse could be so pernicious as the present. ~ We do 
not maintain that thechurch property drops into the treasury as 
ol ight, we do not recognise the measure as one of confiscation, 
legitimate or otherwise. We consider the present occupants as 
overholding by violence, and that it is in virtueof the reliquish- 
menttowhich Catholics consent, that the State has a night to lay 
hands upon thefund. ‘That, however, is matter of opinion, and 
lo us it is indifferent under what pretence the State does itsduty 
and our will, provided only it be done. We have not thought 
It hecessary to notice the trash that is written, and spoken 
about the coronation oath; asif the oath in question meant 
anything more than that the prince is obliged to uphold what- 
fered rangement may exist at any time. It was also ren 
ita ad a for us to discuss objections raised from the 
Na onl —— of Union, as they had been disposed of quite 
nak and. was needful in the last number ol this oo 
theirieh F a -_ contented ourselves witli mentioning t “ 
he at . rate must be abolished, any thingin any oath, 
Privileve pe a irmation, article, agreement, statute, custom, 

Nilege or prerogative in anv wise to the contrary not- 
withstanding, ~ " 
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It cannot itistrue be denied, that even were our power as elec. 
tiveandavailable as it is substantially great, weshould be obliged 
notwithstanding to go through the weary repetition of argu. 
ments which every one of our opponents in his own heart knew 
to be irresistible twenty years ago. The slave trade sub- 
sisted for thirty years after every pulpit in the [Empire 
had continued to thunder against it, and statesmen, with the ex- 
ception of Wyndham differing in every thing else, had 
grown unanimous in its condemnation. — It fell when it could 
hold out no longer, but the old arguments were in at the death 
and marched in procession at the triumph. Within the last few 
days an old argument was very forcibly put from an unusual 
quarter by the Lord Justice Clerk in Scotland. Certain friends of 
civil and religious liberty, behind the scenes as was intimated by 
the learned Judge, thought proper to excite other friends whose 
zeal was not according to prudence and still less according 
to knowledge, to fire and destroy the Roman Catholic Chapel 
at Kelso, the property of Mr. Hope Scott. In vindication of this 
beautiful principle so well understood and soaccurately applied in 
Scotland, the less educated rioters obeyed tlic instructions of 
their prompters; they burned down the chapel, were apprehended, 
imprisoned, tried, andsentenced in due course of law. The learned 
Judge in passingsentence, took occasion to throw out an extra 
judicialintimation to Mr. Scott, that it might be worth Ins while 
to reflect, whether there was any need ofa chapel ina town 
where the priest did not reside, and which consequently must 
have been built for the sole purpose of proselytism. As a matter 
of private opinion, we may say, the remark would seem to have 
been rather out of place, and perhaps rather suggestive to friends 
of civil and religious liberty like those in the dock, but the value 
of the moral it contains is so great as to redeem its impropriety. 
Lf a distinguished judge in Scotland considers a Cathohe ( hapel 
unnecessary ina town containing three hundered Lrish ( atholies, 
who without a chapel will be three hundred Irish nuisances, 
which chapel has been built and maintained at the cagrem ol 
the congregation merely; what is to be said of Protestant places 
of worship built at the expense of a Catholic people, and what 
of Protestant clergymen and their wives and families, and pansi 
clerks, and sextons, and beadles maintained at the expeuse ° 
the same Catholic people in parishes not contamung _— i 
Protestants,and these, rich, educated and generous, able to bulk 
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their own chapel and support their own minister, —. wer 
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to cast the burthen upon their C'atholic neighbours 
is complete, the remedy obvious, and it will have 
plied, 
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bitterness. Will any one say that this is the work of any 
church either established or missionary ? Will any one say that 
it is not a defiance to mankind, that it invites anything but 
repression and extinction ? Will any one assert after this that it 
is possible to honour or to dishonour such an institution, to 
conceal its shame or heighten its deformity, to make it bet- 
ter liked, or more detestable, to do anything with it, in fine, 
but to abolish, and if in our power, to forget it ? 

We care little what is done with the reversion of what 1s 
called the Church property. The right owners will place no ob- 
stacle in the way of any legitimate application of the land or 
money. ‘The consolidated fund will have no objection to be 
relieved by the rent charge, and the glebe lands. We say 
with all deference that the support of the national schools 
would be a more fitting and more economical application of 
the fund, than that proposed by Mr. Muall, and we cannot see 
why the remainder of the rent charge might not be placed at the 
disposal of the respective grand juries, for county purposes, an 
allocation equally beneficial to landlord and to tenant. Various 
it issaid, are the uses of adversity, but still more various are 
the uses of money, and more various still the unsupplied, and 
ever clamouring wants of a nation. We may rely upon it excel- 
lent use will be found forthe property falling totheCountry, but no 
use and no abuse could be so pernicious as the present. We do 
hot maintain that thechurch property drops into the treasury as 
of nght, we do not recognise the measure as one of confiscation, 
legitimate or otherwise. We consider the present occupants as 
overholding by violence, and that it is in virtueof therelinquish- 
mentto which Catholics consent, that the State has a right to lay 
hands upon the fund. That, however, is matter of opinion, and 
to us it is indifferent under what pretence the State does itsduty 
and our will, provided only it be done. We have not thought 
it hecessary to notice the trash that is written, and spoken 
about the coronation oath; as if the oath in question meant 
anything more than that the prince is obliged to uphold what- 
ever legal arrangement may exist at any time. Jt was also ren- 
dered unnecessary for us to discuss objections raised from the 
terms of the Act of Union, as they had been disposed of quite 
ts effectually as was needful in the last number of this Jour- 
hal ; and we have contented ourselves with mentioning that 
thelrish [’stablishment must be abolished, any thingin any oath, 
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It cannot itistrue be denied, that even were our power as effec 
tiveandavailable as it is substantially great, weshould be obliged 
notwithstanding to go through the weary repetition of argu. 
ments which every one of our opponents in his own heart knew 
to be irresistible twenty years ago. ‘The slave trade sub. 
sisted for thirty years after every pulpit in the Empire 
had continued to thunder against it, and statesmen, with the ex- 
ception of Wyndham differing in every thing else, had 
grown unanimous in its condemnation. It fell when it could 
hold out no longer, but the old arguments were in at the death 
and marched in procession at the triumph. Within the last few 
days an old argument was very forcibly put from an unusual 
quarter by the Lord Justice Clerk m Scotland. Certain friends of 
civil and religious hberty, behind the scenes as was intimated by 
the learned Judge, thought proper to excite other friends whose 
zeal was not according to prudence and still less according 
to knowledge, to fire and destroy the Roman Catholic Chapel 
at Kelso, the property of Mr. Hope Scott. In vindication of this 
beautiful principle so well understood and soaccurately applied in 
Scotland, the less educated rioters obeyed the instructions ot 
their prompters; they burned down the chapel, were apprehended, 
imprisoned, tried, and sentenced in due course of law. ‘The learned 
Judge in passingsentence, took occasion to throw out an extra- 
judicialintimation to Mr. Scott, that it might be worth Ins while 
to reflect, whether there was any need ofa chapel ina town 
where the priest did not reside, and which consequently must 
have been built for the sole purpose of proselytism. As a matter 
of private opinion, we may say, the remark would scem to have 
been rather out of place, and perhaps rather suggestive to friends 
of civil and religious liberty like those in the dock, but the value 
of the moral it contains is so great as to redeem its impropriety, 
If a distinguished judge in Scotland considers a Catholic hapel 
unnecessary in a town containing three hundered Lrish Catholies, 
who without a chapel will be three hundred Irish musances, 
which chapel has been built and maintained at the expense 0! 
the congregation merely; what is to be said of Protestant places 
of worship built at the expense of a Catholic people, and what 
of Protestant clergymen and their wives and families, and parish 
clerks, and sextons, and beadles maintained at the expense 7 
the same Catholic people in parishes not contamng i 
Protestants,and these, rich, educated and gencrous, able to — 
their own chapel aud support their own minister, rays pagal 
to cast the burthen upon their Catholic neighbours P the ra 
is complete, the remedy obvious, and it will have t% a] 
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Other practical illustrations of the working of the Bstablish- 
ment are Inconstant supply. Lt is well to nete them when they 
occur and to have them at hand. We have purposely forborne 
the suggestion of any particular mode of carrying outourviews, 
or even of co-operating with Mr. Miall if it should be found 
expedient todo so. We have ventured however to state what 
weconsidered impracticable, and that is, we regret to say, any 
large or comprehensive organisation. Entire freedom, absolute 
unrestraint, or enlightened despotism in the guidance of any 
popular movement, are in our opinion the alternatives presented 
totheIrish people. Could the despot be found to rule the popu- 
lar movement, we believe its action would be prompter and more 
effective for that control ; but in the absence of such we believe 
we should do wrong to flatter ourselves, and we do not think we 
should serve the country by endeavouring to nurse the belief that 
inthe conduct of'a great political society, we could look homewards 
foranything distantly resembling the good faith, patience, mutual 
forbearance, practical methodsand self-government ofthe Kinglish 
societies. We hope wemay bewrong; we know we may giveotlence ; 
but wefeelitaduty toexpressthis conviction, unfounded perhaps, 
but not ill considered. We have really no tub to mount, we 
have no elixir to churn, and consequently cannot proclaim its 
wonderfuland instantaneouseflicacy. If we did, wedoubt not it 
wouldbeto an unbelieving generation. Nota singlespecitic have 
we secured by patent; and should perchance a suggestion 
inoderately useful have escaped us, we shall be only too happy if 
any one can act upon and improve it, uor shall we ever be heard 
to murmur at the untrades-man-like practice of saying, “ this is 
the same thing or something like it.” We shall in this Journal 
atleastendeavourto obtain what we want as we can, Salvo /lonore, 
and as occasions offer; meeting with readiness and warmthevery 
kindly advance, but relying more upon the power of interest or 
necessity than upon that of justice or friendship. We believe 
that self-respect is not incompatible with a knowledge of our 
faults, and that in order to reach this knowledge we must have 
the courage to hear them told. Our enemies will do 
itfor us in their own way. [tas the peculiar sin of tyrants 
uid slave owners, says Lord Brougham with great truth, 
'o reproach their victims with the infirmities and vices 
Which they the tyrants and slave-owners have engendered. 
Uur enemies may say hard things of us, but the vices they 
censure will not be ours the less because our enemies have planted 
and cherished them, We must endeavour to realize our proper 
“‘trength and natural virtue before we can know what we have 
Orely upon or what we have to respect. We must be far from 
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thinking meanly ofthe country or ofourselves, but the opinion tha: 
weare the first or finest people onthe face of the earth is false jy 
fact and dangerous in practice. We have been and are 9 
much suffering much slandered, greatly tempted people; we 
have preserved many fine qualities, we have actually acquired 
some others ; but we have retained many defects and contracted 
from oppression by far the greaternumber of our failings. Many 
of the latter are wearing out with time, and unless in rare 
instances can be removed by time alone, but we can purify our- 
selves of many, and our success in dealing with the Establish- 
mentwill depend much on our success in dealing with ourselves, 
We shall require an unexaggerated idea of our rights as well 
as of our strength, the measure of one being often the measure 
of both. We shall need incertain conjunctures to temper the 
warmth of our feelings and to sober the extravagance of our 
imaginations by an admixture of Knglish forbearance, good 
sense, and self possession; but above all things it would scem to 
the erring judgment of ourselves, that the most pressing want 
of the present time is not so much acute feeling as cold deter- 
mination, not quickness of perception but quiet reflection, not 
readiness to act but patience to deliberate. © The Establish- 
ment must yield in any event, but those who wish to help its 
fal] will have to qualify themselves in the way we have men- 
tioned, unless some happy event should interpose to bring it to 
the ground without their aid. 

We have thought it no more than our daty to all parties, 
and especially to Mr. Miall and the Society for the Disendow- 
ment of Religion, to be thus unreserved. According to our 
view it could serve no good purpose, that people, having a 
wish to work together, should be ignorant of the character 
of their intended work-mates. Admitting the possibility of 
much incorrectness in our impressions as to Mr, Miall and his 
general policy, we know that we have been tolerably accurate 
in the enumeration of our own failings and weaknesses, Not 
do we think we have exaggerated any merit or any capability 
for which we have taken credit. Many will be found to 
say, we have under-estimated the political power of Trelanc 
and judged quite too unfavorably of our own fitness for ort 
nized agitation. It will doubtless be maintained that we ere 
susceptible of the highest degree of discipline; and men, 
whose opinion the utmost deference is due, will hold to the 
belief that without organization and direction, without the o! 
machinery of Councils and Committees, no great polity 
change can be effected. Looking upon this organization &s 
impossible, or extremely diflicult and precarious at the presen 
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Other practical illustrations of the working of the Establish- 
ment are in constant supply. Lt is well to nete them when they 
oecur and to have them at hand. We have purposely forborne 
the suggestion of any particular mode of carrying outourviews, 
or even of co-operating with Mr. Miall if it should be found 
expedient to do so. We have ventured however to state what 
weconsidered impracticable, and that is, we regret to say, any 
large or comprehensive organisation, Iintire freedom, absolute 
uurestraint, or enlightened despotism in the guidance of any 
popular movement, are in our opinion the alternatives presented 
tothe Irish people. Could the despot be found to rule the popu- 
lur movement, we believe its action would be prompter and more 
elective for that control ; but in the absence of such we believe 
we should do wrong to flatter ourselves, and we do not think we 
should serve the country by endeavouring to nurse the belief that 
inthe conduct of agreat political society, we could look homewards 
foranything distantly resembling the good faith, patience, mutual 
forbearance, practical methodsand self-government of the English 
societies. We hope we may be wrong; we know wemay give ollence; 
butwefeelitaduty toexpressthis conviction, unfounded perhaps, 
but not ill considered. We have really no tub to mount, we 
have no elixir to churn, and consequently cannot proclaim its 
wonderfuland instantaneouseflicacy. If we did, wedoubt not it 
wouldbeto an unbelieving generation. Nota singlespecific have 
we secured by patent; and should perchance a suggestion 
moderately useful have escaped us, we shall be only too happy if 
any One can act upon and improve it, nor shall we ever be heard 
to murmur at the untrades-man-like practice of saying, ‘ tlisis 
the same thing or something like it.” We shall in this Journal 
atleast endeavour to obtain what we want as we can, Salvo Ionore, 
ind as occasions offer; meeting with readiness and warmthevery 
kindly advance, but relying more upon the power of interest or 
hecessity than upon that of justice or friendship. We believe 
that seli-respect is not incompatible with a knowledge of our 
‘aults, and that in order to reach this knowledge we must have 
‘ie courage to hear them told. Our enemies will do 
itlor us in their own way. — Ltis the peculiar sin of tyrants 
and slave owners, says Lord Brougham with great truth, 
er hag victims with the infirmities and Ae 
alone t l¢ tyrants and slave-owners have engendered. 

Wles nay say hard things of us, but the vices they 
“ensure will not be ours the lessbecause our enemies have planted 
-~ cherished them. We must endeavour to realize our proper 
“rength and natural virtue before we can know what we have 
‘orely upon or what we have to respect, We must be far from 
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thinking meanly ofthe country or of ourselves, but the opinion tha 
weare the first or finest people onthe face of the earth is false jy 
fact and dangerous in practice. We have been and are 9 
much suffering much slandered, greatly tempted people; we 
have preserved mauy fine qualitics, we have actually acquired 
some others ; but we have retained many defects and contracted 
from oppression by far the greater number of our failings. Many 
of the latter are wearing out with time, and unless in rare 
instances can be removed by time alone, but we can purify our- 
selves of many, and our success in dealing with the Kstablish- 
mentwill depend much on our success in dealing with ourselves. 
We shall require an unexaggerated idea of our rights as well 
as of our strength, the measure of one being often the measure 
of both. We shall need incertain conjunctures to temper the 
warmth of our feelings and to sober the extravagance of our 
imaginations by an admixture of English forbearance, goo 
sense, and self possession; but above all things it would seem to 
the erring judgment of ourselves, that the most pressing want 
of the present time is not so much acute feeling as cold deter- 
mination, not quickness of perception but quiet reflection, not 
readiness to act but patience to deliberate. The Establish- 
ment must yield in any event, but those who wish to help is 
fall will have to qualify themselves in the way we have men- 
tioned, unless some happy event should interpose to bring it to 
the ground without their aid. | 
We have thought it no more than our daty to all parties, 
and especially to Mr. Miall and the Society for the Disendow- 
ment of Religion, to be thus unreserved. According to our 
view it could serve no good purpose, that people, having a 
wish to work together, should be ignorant of the character 
of their intended work-mates. Admitting the possibility of 
much incorrectness in our impressions as to Mr. Miall and lis 
general policy, we know that we have been tolerably accurate 
in the enumeration of our own failings and weaknesses, Nor 
do we think we have exaggerated any merit or any capability 
for which we have taken credit. Many will be found to 
say, we have under-estimated the political power ol [reland, 
and judged quite too unfavorably of our own fitness for orga 
nized agitation. It will doubtless be maintained that we are 
susceptible of the highest degree of discipline ; and men, 
whose opinion the utmost deference is due, will hold to cr 
belief that without organization and direction, without — 
machinery of Councils and Committees, no great politica! 
change can be eflected. Looking upon this orgamahon “ 
impossible, or extremely difficult and precarious at the presen 
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time, we are happy in the belief that itas not as necessary as 
it is desirable. Men, we hope, will always be found to devote 
themselves independently and constantly to the service of the 
country, not from any transcendental patriotism, but from 
motives as unselfish as the infirmity of our nature will allow. 
But these are not sufficient of themselves to constitute an or- 
ganization, or even to guide one, unless their endowments 
happen to be of the peculiar order of those which, to some 
extent, were shared with O’Connell by the founders of the 
Catholic Association. Should the formation of any such So- 
ciety be unsuccessfully attempted, or should its success be 
only partial, it would be matter of grave concern, and to our 
mind full of disaster, or, at best, of delay. It would falsely 
be taken to represent the entire strength of the country, and 
its defeat accepted by many as a settlement of the question. 
lf it continued to live a spoon-fed life in Dublin, a weakly 
infant subject to occasional convulsions, it would die the death ot 
ridicule after having communicated that most dangerous of all in- 
feclionsto the cause it had been born to support. Men, disposed 
to act under other circumstances, would be deterred from 
action, if any step of theirs could be thought to connect them 
with the abortive Society or its proceedings. Moreover, a 
political Society requires a certain state of the political atmo- 
sphere in which to live and thrive,even though we admit the 
existence of every other condition favorable to its growth, 
Raise the temperature, not, however, by the explosive agencies 
of Spoonerism, drain the swamps, clear the woods, work upon 
the climate, and the plant will appear of its own accord. 
Tlie labour is sometimes, though not always, hard, obscure, and 
unpaid, bot it is, in most instances, the necessary condition of 
ultimate success, Although ready to acknowledge the supe- 
Hority ~as who does not—of combined and sustained action ; 
we think it wrong to despise action of any kind, however 
imvvular and intermittent, if every act represent the determi- 
nation of an individual, and particularly if the individuals be nu- 
inerous. We should be glad to make sure of one blow at. the 
Establishment from every passer by, even though we had no 
hope of its being repeated. For the present we care not where 
‘tan’s road may lie, provided only the Kstablishinent cross 
", aud he may have need to break a fence or force a gate. 
Better of course that he should sit down with us, work the 
ells, or delve in the mines, but we shall not be unthankful 
fhe only lend a hand and pass upon his way.—One swing with 
the sledge, one push with the erow-bar, one stone loosened, 
H) 
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one defence turned, one advantage pointed out, will entitle 
the man to gratitude though we never see his face again. 
Let this feeling of ours come to be recognised, for it exists 
already without acknowledgment, and the wished-for unity 
will speedily ensue. The will and inclination of men will 
become more pliant when it is not sought to be forced and 
twisted and tied down ; public opinion will make herself heard 
when her identity ceases to be questioned, and the conspiring 
wishes and purposes of the entire Cathole community will 
either beget organization or triumph without it. 
One duty now remains for us, and it is one we approach 
with pleasure. In dealing with the subject upon which we 
have been engaged, we have written as we felt, with consider- 
able, but not unnecessary severity. Aware of the natural 
and excusable error which might lead some of our readers to 
think we had included religions or individuals in the censure 
applied to the Hstablishment, we took anearly opportunity to dis- 
claim any such intention. We now desire to renew that disclaim- 
er with the view of placing it in a more emphatic form, if neces- 
sary, before the public. With regard to the earlier protestations 
to which we allude, there might have lurked an apparent. bitter- 
ness in the commentary, of anature to injure the effect of the 
text; but having now said of the Establishment all that we 
thought mght, and no particle of which we are disposed to 
hear questioned or to modify, we do not think we can close 
this paper more appropriately than by denying with the utmost 
sincerity any intention to speak disrespectfully of the doctrines 
or morality of what is called the Established Church. Without 
pretending to be at all more liberal than others in matters o! 
religion ; free, we trust, from any suspicion of indifference ; 
having, on the contrary, opinions as hard and as angular as 
may be ; we have, nevertheless, at all times admired and adopt- 
ed the beautiful doctrine of Bishop Berkeley, “that the different 
roads men take upon the way to Heaven, need never prevent 
them from following the same road upon arth.’ This was 
not the cant of conciliation; this was not the liberality of : 
discontented Papist, languishing to tread the same road, to ‘h ' 
the same flowers, and to reach the same heights to which t . 
Protestant had once exclusive access. It is the expression ¢ 
Protestant bishop, one of the few of his order in Ireland tha 


e -n . rd »* | it 1s 
could almost dignify the bad eminence of his place ; and 


trebly valuable for having been conceived and written ata 


J! : D ry author $ 
when liberality and toleration were unknown outside the au a 
ents which ¥ 


period 


own breast, Acting, therefore, upon these sentim 
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accept and embrace, and entertain, and hope never to part with, 
we declare that when the Anglican Church shall have under- 
gone the process we are preparing for her, when we shall have 
made her independent of outdoor relief, and she shall appear in 
Ireland in her proper and legitimate character as a Voluntary 
Churchlike that of the Scottish Episcopalians, we shall be willing 
to forget the past and bid her freely welcome. It would be 
affectation in us to say that we do not regard the presence of 
any other religion than our own as an evil. The Anglican, 
the Presbyterian, and every sincere man of whatever religion, 
divides this feeling with us ; but in a country like lreland the 
evil admitted upon all hands is also allowed to have an ad- 
mixture of good. ‘To a certain extent the jealousy and vigi- 
lance of rival religions, kept within proper bounds, does, we 
believe, exercise a purifying influence over all the rivals. ‘To 
this extent, therefore, we shall be prepared to welcome the 
Anglican Church as soon as its existence shall have been made 
at all compatible with charity and sisterhood. The English 
Church, says Lord Brougham, somewhere, is a mild mistress 
and an unobtrusive neighbour. How she rules her family we do 
not care to know, but we desire nothing more earnestly than 
good neighbourhood and are labouring our utmost to pro- 
mote it. We have already said, and with all respect for Mr. 
Miall, we say again, that, ceteris paribus, man for man, vo- 
luntary for voluntary, religion for religion, we prefer the 
Anglican to the Presbyterian ; we have already assigned reasons 
for the preference, which we have, no doubt, Mr. Miall will 
find excellent. We find the “Churchman” in general more 
genial, better educated and more natural, in a word more to 
our taste than the Dissenter ; a reason, perhaps, as unanswer- 
able as any other we have given. But in this we are by no 
means singular. Our great Bishop of Kildare, Dr. Doyle, 
had the same tastes and opinions as ourselves ; looking upon 
the Anglican body as approaching more closely to the Catholic 
standard of doctrine and practice than any other of the Sepa- 
rated communities. If, therefore, we have spoken strongly 
of the Establishment as distinguished from the Religion, it is 
a distinction which the friends of the Establishment themselves 
should be able to understand and prepared to accept, unless they 
Wish to make the Church identical with the Establishment. We 
have hardly used a stronger expression than may be found in 
Peter Plymley, and what we have said, would that we had said 
“swell. May heaven avert a Sydney Smith from Ireland. 
le would be worth a hundred years of life to the Establish- 
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ment without reforming it in the least. Dr. Gritlin, Dr. Hig. 
gins, and Dr. Knox are exceedingly inconvenient to us as it is, 
lheir charity, sense, and tact are as a mantle to the nakedness 
of the Establishment. It is, however, reassuring to refleet 
that they are rather more detested by their brethren than Dr, 
Mac Hale, or the Delegate Apostolic. Dr. Whately was once 
a little in our way, but now we cordially wish him to remain. 
Let us have more Fleurys, an additional Whiteside, an extra 
Gregg, Thompsons ad nauseam, Scripture readers ad infinitum, 
A military chaplaincy for Gavazzi, a cure of souls and bodies 
for Achilli, the professorship of Itahan for a conforming “ {i- 
gurista,” “signori di ambo 1 sessi” contributors to the Church 
Missions—this or the half of this, and our work is smooth 
and light. Make the placards more inflammatory, the hand- 
bills more poisonous, the “ special invitations to Roman Catho- 
lics” more tender. Let religion turn herself into fairings for 
the girls, tobacco for the old men, and tea for the old women, 
Let conversion come like Jupiter to the lap of Norah in a 
shower of half-pence, or lurk ina bale of corduroys and flan- 
nel petticoats. In mercy’s name let us have more Scripture 
riots, additional constabulary and additional rates. Let us 
have, if possible, two Aprils every year, for we must appnze 
our Knglish readers, if they will allow us a native figure ot 
speech, that Irish May meetings are held in April. A double 
allowance of bad breath, bad passions, and bad oratory. What 
more? More ministers and more bishops. From our souls 
we regret that the number ever was diminished. But we fear 
we shall be thought unreasonable, seeing how actively the 
Establishment is working for us without our asking. We on 
our side, and Mr. Miallon his, are engaged in a work of mercy 
for the English Church in Ireland. We in particular, should 
have studied the reformatory movement to little purpose, if 
we shut out from our care the .most unreformed, though, by 
no means, the most youthful offender in the empire. After 
having lived under our mild but vigorous discipline, the con- 
vict will be restored to society; not so much punished as 
reclaimed ; deprived of her unlawful store, but trained to ho- 
nest industry ; stripped of her purple and fine linen, but so- 
berly and decently attired ; an object neither of dread, ner pl'y; 
nor aversion, but free, self-balancing and independent ; — 
rights in full, without a solitary privilege ; a citizen, not 4 
free-booter ; a Religion, not an Establisnment. 

















Arr, VILL—METTRAY; ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


Rapports Annuels des Directeurs de la Colonie Agricole et 
Penitentiare de Mettray. 1540 to 1856 inclusive. Tours : 
Imprimerie Ladeveze. 

Numerous notices of the Reformatory Institution at Mettray 
in France, have, within the last few years, been published in 
this kingdom, and several of these have even been reproduced 
in our own pages ;* thus some explanation may be deemed 
necessary of our reasons for again bringing the subject un- 
der the attention of our readers. 

It will be recollected that the accounts which have yet 
reached us of Mettray have been writien by strangers, who, 
attracted to it by rumors of its marvellous success, have 
gone thither to examine it for themselves, sometimes, perhaps, 
fearing that a close inspection would reveal defects and short- 
comings which distance had rendered invisible. 

Such a consequence, however, has never resulted from a 
visitto the Institution, and the desire which has been felt 
after seeing it to diffuse the valuable information gained 
there, has led to the publication of the various pamphlets to 
which we have alluded. But these convey to us the impres- 
sion which the Colony has produced on individuals who have 
each viewed it under one phase only of its existence, and, so 
to speak, from without. They have photographed for our 
contemplation, the admirable results which have been ob- 
tamed. Kor the amateur philanthropist this may suffice, but 
the earnest student of reformatory science secks much more 
instruction than the finished picture can convey. He must learn 
how such a work has been accomplished, in what manner it 
was begun, what difficulties impeded its progress, and how 
they were surmounted—knowledge which can be gained only 
bya patient study of its gradual development. No history 
of Mettray such as can supply this need has yet been written, 
but the annual reports afford much of the desired information, 
and the whole series (the earlier numbers of which are be- 
come very scarce,) having been placed in our hands, we have 
thought to render some service to the cause of criminal re- 
formation by laying before our readers extracts from them 


a ee — I 





* a : ee: 
Among them we may mention Mr. Hall’s two invaluable Lectures, 


a by Mr. Wheatley, and a Charge by the Recorder of Birming- 
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as copious as our limits will permit—oceasionally  abrid ri] 
the narrative for the sake of brevity. ; sil 
The Reports are addressed to the members of the Spoj,/ 
Paternelle, a small association originated by M. Demetz as the 
first step towards founding Mettray. It consists of the chief 
promoters of the enterprise, having for its President. the 
Count de Gasparin, for Vice President M. Demetz, and for 
Secretary-General the Count de Flavigny; but it has never 
interfered in the management of the institution, which has 
always rested solely in the hands of the Directors. It is con. 
sequently to their genius and self-devotion, that the system 
and the success of Mettray are alike owing, and strongly im. 
pressed as we had before been with their merits, we must 
confess it was not until after an attentive perusal of the sevens 
teen annual reports which have now appeared, that we became 
fully aware of the exalted benevolence and the profound phi- 
losophy, which through M. M. Demetz and de Courteilles, have 
wrought such benetit to mankind—a_ benevolence, which 
neither the most arduous labors, nor the closest personal in- 
tercourse with the miserable beings it sought to reclaim, 
could weary or disgust—a plulosophy, which while successfully 
solving the most difficult of social problems, did not disdain 
to occupy itself with the minutest details of domestic economy. 

‘To the second and succeeding reports, up to the period of 
M. de Courteilles’ death, the names of both Directors are ap- 
pended, but the first which was read to the Societe Paternelle, 
at their first annual meeting on the 7th of June, 1810, 1s sig 
ned by M. Demetz alone. Referring to it in his opening 
address, the President, M. de Gasparin, says :— 

The modesty of its author will not sueceedin concealing from 
you the sacrifices and self-devotion on the part of M. Demetz and 
M. de Bretignéres de Courteilles, by which alone we could have 
reached the position we already occupy. Abandoning the career 10 
which they were engaged, and the habits of a whole life-time, they 
gave themselves up with pious zeal to the cause of criminal refor- 
mation. Personal and pecuniary sacrifices they estimated as nothing ; 
their philanthropy overcame every obstacle, and they find their 
reward in the approbation of their own consciences, and of all good 
nen, 


It is known to our readers that by the 66th article of the 

; 4 . . ; > “pare f (re 
Code Napoléon children in France, under 16 years of age, 
who are found guilty of an offence, may be acquitted as havits 
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acted sans discernement, in which case they are liable to deten- 
tion in prison for a certain number of years, according to the 
sentence of the magistrate before whom they are tried. [le 
has, however, the option of treating them as adult offenders, 
in which case they undergo conviction. ‘This, however, hap- 

ns comparatively rarely, but until the establishment of 

formatory Schools, the child derived little or no benefit from 
his privilege of acquittal. He was still exposed, for a period 
often of many years, to the injurious influences of a prison 
where he was frequently associated with hardened felons. — It 
was to give life and action then to this dead letter that M. 
Demetz resolved to establish the agricultural colony of Met- 
tray. 

We will now turn to the first Report, only premising with 
reference to our translation, that for convemence sake we have 
retained the terms colony, colon, chef de fumille, sous chef, 
and contre-maitre, as our language possesses no words  pre- 
cisely equivalent to them. ‘The two first are self-explaining ; 
the chef'de famille is the oflicer placed at the head of each 
family, to which he discharges the duties of a father, concerning 
himself more particularly with the moral supervision and 
bodily health of his wards. He has invariably been trained 
in the Keole Preparatoire, as has also the sous chef, a youth who 
acts under the the chef de famille, and in time rises to a 
similar post.  Contre-maitre may be translated “ industrial 
waster,” and during the early existence of the Colony it was 
net indispensable that he should have been educated in the 
Ecole Preparatoire, though itisso now. If formerly, however, 
he had been so educated he was permitted to take a share in 


r moral training of the colons, by filling the office of sows 
chef. 


In June, 1839, the Société Paternelle, issued its prospectus, and 
selected the village of Mettray as the site of the Colony it had re- 
‘olved to found. M. Bretignéeres de Courteilles had offered a tract 
ofland there, peculiarly suited to the purpose; and from that 
moment, we becatie entociatad te the enterprise to which henceforth 
our lives are devoted. We now appealed to public charity in favor 
of an institution eminently calculated to benefit society, and we met 
With a warm response. . 


Ph hundred subscribers gave in their names within the 
ist year, including the king and the rest of the royal family, 
1S Miuisters, many members of the Chamber of Peers, and of 
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Deputies, judicial and educational bodies in vay; Us parts of 
the country, and more especially the inhabitants of ¢) ie de. 


partment in which the Colony was established, 


Our aim was to rescue young offenders from the influer 
prison life, and to replace the walls with which they had | 
rounded, by liberty and Jabor in the open air. 

We propo sed by persuasive alent: by justice and kindne 
accompanied by strict dis ipline, to reclaim lads, who, from their 


4 ° . . ° ‘ } ar, . . . ° . . 
infancy upwards had never received any moral training, and had heen 
subjected to no other restraint than that of brute force + wenr 

. . 


posed, in short, toturn ignorant and dangerous vagran 
good, industrivus, and useful members of society. Such a problem 
could not be sols ed by ordinary means. ; ; 

In order to succeed in detaining our first colons among us, an 
in attaching them to our institution, we began b v founding a schoo! 
for teachers, which should supply us with devoted and efficient 
tei ers, and we strove to embue them with the spirit by which we 
were animated, that they might in their turn communicate it to the 
rest, and afford them a good example. 

It Was absolutely necessary that we should be able to show ti 
those who were apprehensive of evil effects resulting to themselves 
from the assemblage of so many criminal lads in their vicinity, that 
even such a band might be well disciplined and harmless, and we 
have succeeded in dissipating all alarm and ill will, and in gaining the 
contidence of our neighbours. 

On the 28th of July, 1839, we opened our Ecole Preparatoire with 
23 pupils,* from among whom we have already selecte d several indi- 
dink now actively employed as officers in our institution. | 

While oce up ied in establishing this school, we were also engaged 
in erecting net far from it, the dwellings destined to receive our 
colons, the plan of which we will explain. 

The houses are all detached; each is 12 metres (39 feet) long, 
by 6 metres, 66 centimetres [21 feet] wide, and consists of a ground 


1 


* It will be noticed that wherever the word pupil (éleve) is used, ut 
applied to the students in this school, never to the colons. Admission 
to the Ecule Preparatoire, is gratuitous; thus the Directors have th 
power of selecting as pupils, those individuals who appear most likely 
to suit their purpose, heey” 

‘They are invariably chosen from respectable familics, but often from 
such as have met with reverses in fortune, and to whom, consequently, 
the education and maintainance thus obtained is a great boon. It a pape 
is found to be unfitted for the vocation of teac cher, be 18 dismissee, 

ndeavours, however, being made if his conduct is not in fault to pro- 
vide for him elsewhere. Some leave of their own accord, te ' 
tempt is ever made to detain either pupil or officer, after t gh 
expre ssed a Wish to depart. As the Colon y can aft ord to: £7, ym a 
only salaries sufficient for the support of a family, a large proper” nt 
them do leave atter afew years service; but owing to the — y 
education they have received, and the high character they bear, Ue, 
seidom fail to obtain good «ituations clsewhere 
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fluor, and over that a first and second floor. The ground tloor, 
where the colons are employ ed when not Oct upied out of doors, is 
divided into four workshops bya partition, sufficiently low to enable 
the superintendant, placed in the middle, to overlook every compart- 
ment, Without, however, it being possible for the boys in one to com- 
unicate with those in another, or indeed to see each other when 
seated ; while the upper part of the room being left free, the tem- 
perature of the whole remains the same, however unequal in num- 
ber may be the lads at work in the different divisions. 

On the first floor is a dormitory for twenty children; the ham- 
mocks in which they sleep are so arranged that surveillance at night 
is easy, While in the day time they are hung up against the wall, 
and the room is available for other purposes. They are suspended 
at night parallel with each other but so that the heads and feet of 
the occupants shall come alternately side by side, by which means 
conversation, even ina whisper, ts prevented, and it is made possible 
to place them very near together without any evil consequence. 

Yanks fixed on to posts by means of hinges, and which can be 
lowered at pleasure, form a table extending the whole length of the 
room, Which may thus be used asa refectory, and when the tables are 
raised parallel with the posts, and the hammocks are hung up against 
the wall, a large clear space is obtained where in rainy weather the 
boys can be employed in various occupations and at the same time be 
continually overlooked. <A little room is partitioned off from the 
larger apartment, and having the side which commands a view of the 
latter furnished with venetian blinds, the occupant can see without 
being seen; inthis post of observation, the Chef de famille has his 
bed, and as no one knows whether he is asleep or not, there is not a 
moment when the boys can feel sure his eve isnot upon them. 

The second Hoor is arranged on the same plan, and is also adapted 
to receive twenty colons. 

Two contreemaitres keep watch at nicht in each dormitory, taking 
the duty alternately till morning. 

Each house thus accomodates 40 children, divided into two sections 
forming one family presided over by a chet de famille aided by two 
contre-maitres. In addition to these a colon is chosen monthly in 
each section, who with the title of Elder Brother assists the superin- 
tendents in the management of the household. 

Each of these houses containing 43 persons, cost, internal fittings in- 
cluded, 8300 franes [£332] that is 193 franes [£7. 14] for each 
inmate or 9 francs 65 centimes annually. 

Four houses are already finished, they stand 10 metres [33 feet] 
apart, sheds filling up the intervening space. 

The ground floor of the first house is oceupied by tailors, shoe- 
makers, coopers, and plaiters of straw, and there isa rope walk in 
the adjoining shed. In the second house is a carpenter’s shop, the 
wood required being stored in the shed next beyond, In the third 
house we are this year cultivating silkworms, from which seven 
ounces of silk were obtained, and the third shed furms a covered court. 


rhe fourth house contained six cells, (the pumisliment quar- 
ter not being yet erected), and various apartments for the 
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use of the oflicers. A forge and blacksmith’s shop occupied the 
fourth shed; the fifth house which was to be the chaplain’s 
residence, was nearly finished. M.de Courteilles lived at his 
mansion at a short distance from the institution, but M. 
Demetz, the Sisters of Charity, and the officers inhabited 
adjacent buildings, which included also the chapel, infirmary, 
baths, and several other departments of the establishment, 
among which were the general kitchen, and various domestic 
oflices. 

The first house intended for the colons being ready by Jan. 
uary, 1840, on the 22nd of that month both the Directors 
repaired to the prison of Fontevrault, where they selected nine 
youths, with whose antecedents they, had made themselves tho- 
roughly acquainted, to return with them to Mettray. A very 
interesting account of this journey is quoted by M. Paul 
tLuot® from the narrative of one of the young officers who ac- 
companied M.M. Demetz and de Courteilles, which we 
regret we have not space to give. 

All these nine colons behaved perfectly well from the time 
they reached Mettray, the change in their treatment appearing 
to produce an almost marvellous alteration in their conduct. 

‘Towards the end of February M. de Courteilles brought 
four colons from Normandy, and early in March M. Demeta 
added six more who accompanied him from Paris, and 
their numbers were gradually increased from month to month 
by children coming from all parts of France ; indeed in send- 
ing them 
the departments farthest away considered the distance which separat- 
edtheim from us as a decided advantage; they knew that the boy would 
adopt with greater readiness the new course we pointed out if entire- 
ly cut off trom old companions and associations so as to feel al- 
most as if he were transported into a new world ; and further import 
ant advantages must accrue from thus associating together children 
differing as widely in the place of their birth as in their national 
characteristics, and who will in course of time carry back with them 
to their homes the fruit of practical training and moral and religious 
culture, 

Upon this latter point, the most important of all, we may $ay that 
M. Brault, our excellent and venerable chaplain, is thoroughly sa- 
tisfied with the attention our lads give to his instruction, and wit 
the zealous manner in which they perform their religious duties. ‘ 

In the course of ten months then, we have provided houseroom for 
120 children, of whom 84 with the proportionate number of officers 


* Trois dours a Mettray, par Paul Huot. Paris: 184. 
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ave already settled among us. We have exerted our utmost efforts 
to win the confidence and affection of these lads, and hitherto they 
have yielded to the influences we have brought to bear, in a manner 
to afford us the liveliest hope for their future welfare.” 

The lads were at first chiefly employed in making a carriage 
road to the colony, in laying out gardens, in levelling the open 
courts, and in building more houses. ‘The prejudice at first 
felt against them in the neighbourhood had been already over- 
come by their good behaviour, and some vinedressers had even 
asked permission to hire them, which had been granted, when 
the applicants were respectable men, and lived sufficiently near 
the colony to render strict supervision of the young laborers, 
by their own masters, practicable. 

Most of the lads having been employed while in prison in 
weaving, their health originally de‘ective had been much in- 
jured by bending over the looms, and consequently many of 
them reached Mettray in a deplorable state of weakness and 
disease. ‘The open air life there, however, produced a rapid 
improvement, and was so beneficial that it became a rale to 
select sickly lads from the prisons in the hope that their 
health would be restored by the change, a fact which suffi- 
ciently accounts for the delicate appearance of many of the 
boys, and for the deaths amounting to two per cent, of their 
number. | 

The colons spend only two hours and a half per day in the school- 
room, a period which is as necessary for bodily rest as for mental 
instruction. They are taught reading writing and arithmetic, the 
authorized system of weights and measures, linear drawing, and 
singing, which latter is very efficacious in promoting discipline and 
moral improvement, and whose favorable influence on very degraded 
natures we have already had opportunities for observing. 

‘ * * * * * * . * 

The events of each day will be found recorded almost hour by 
hour, in the journal kept by the upper contre-maitre in each family. 
Everything which occurs is entered with the utmost exactness and 
detail in this register of which we send a copy once in three months 
to your Committee. It contains the whole history of the colony. 

The punishments inflicted and rewards given, are summed up at 
the end ofeach month; the number and the nature of the offences 
fommitted and the names of the culprits, as also those of the lads 
9 have not incurred blame, are all recorded, so that the conduct 
M each lad during any one month may be compared with his be- 
‘aviour at a former similar period, and his progress thus ascertained. 

a * . . ry * * _ * 
Our re sulations are severe and strictly observed. In food, clothing 
and be ding, our lads have only what is absolutely necessary ; obe- 
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dience and punctuality in the performance of their duties are rigidly 
enforced, and the smallest offence is punished. With all this, we 
have no walls, and yet not one of our boys has ever thought of esca. 
ping, not even on coming out of the cell, where many of them have 
undergone confinement for ten or fifteen days on bread and water 
ie it ‘ * It is by convincing them that we are guided in 
all things by a sense of justice, that we acquire so powerful a hold 
upon our lads. 

To afford them a proof of this and to furnish ourselves with an ade 
ditional safeguard, we cause all lesser offenders to be tried before a 
tribunal, consisting of colons selected by us from among those whose 
names are upon the Tablet of Honor—reserving to ourselves 
only the right of mitigating such sentences as we consider too severe, 


At the second annual meeting of the Société Paternelle the 
Count de Gasparin thus addressed them— : 


The agricultural colony of Mettray is no longer a project, it has 
becomea reality, its successis no longer disputed, it is acknowledged 
by the whole neighborhood, and attested by the crowds of visitors 
who come to see the institution ; and many of you whom I address 
have had the opportunity of convincing yourselves with your own 
eyes, that your undertaking is firmly established, and that it fulfils 
the promises it held forth. 

Yes, Gentlemen, we have seen our lads, who came to us from 
prison overcome with bodily ailments, recover their health under 
the influence of the laborious and hardy system to which they are 
subjected at Mettray ; we have seen their hypocritical expression 
of countenance change to one of modest  self-possession which 
testified to their moral regeneration, tranquil conscience, and their 
resolution to keep henceforth in the right path; we have seen dis- 
simulation give place to candor, hatred of their fellow creatures to 
kindness, the schemes of a criminal course, to the hope of regaining 
a respectable position in society. Those who have once rejoiced in 
such a spectacle can never forget it, and it becomes their duty to 
make their experience widely known, that such results may not be 
confined to one spot in France, but may be multiplied on an extended 
scale. [This indeed had already to some extent taken place. ] The 
institution has already borne fruit. . . ¥ yt 
It has been imitated in many parts of the kingdom by pious and 
benevolent men ; an improved system is rapidly extending, and must 
ere long become general, for the contrast between the lot of children 
who enjoy its advantages, and that of those who are excluded from 
them, will be too painful to be long endured. 

You will learn, gentlemen, from the report about to be read to ie 
the progress of the institution during the past year and that pe 
may be hoped for in the next. We could not have obtained suc 
results even with the aid afforded us by the Ministers of the Interior, 
of Agriculture, and’ of Public Instruction, but for the ps 
offering of a man whose help every benevolent enterprize 1s sure f 
receive. The Count d’Ourches in bestowing upon us the sum Z 
140,000 franes (£5,600) has anticipated by many years the time & 
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which Mettray would have arrived at its full development. With 
his assistance we are now able to finish the buildings whose com- 
letion we had been obliged to defer, and shall thus have it in our 
ower to receive the full number of youths to which for the present 
we have felt obliged to limit ourselves. 


The class of children admitted to the Institution at Mettray 
are thus described in the annual report for 1841 :— 


We learn from the information we have been able to procure, and 
from the answers of the children themselves to the questions we ad- 
dress to them on their entrance, that a large proportion have been 
accustomed to live by begging; that they have been badly clothed, 
ill fed, and have received no care from their parents, who made a 
rofit out of the wretched appearance of their children, and often 
employed them as instruments of theft. 

hough declaring that those children have acted sans discernement, 
the law has nevertheless treated them with great severity, for it may 
justly be said that they acted compulsorily, since they did but yield 
to the imperious commands of hunger. 

We must admit, however that there are among them some who 
are most precociously wicked, and who if not dealt with in time would 
infallibly become deeply criminal, 

Our first care on the arrival of each is to study his character, in 
order to ascertain the treatment most suitable to him. 

If we would operate successfully on the individual we must con- 
vince him that he has been sent to the colony not only for his present 
good, but for his future welfare. He must be made to understand 
that if the work to which he is set here is more laborious than that 
in which he was employed in prison, its purpose is to develope his 
physical powers while promoting his moral improvement. Finally, it 
isnecessary to awaken in his heart those principles of religion and 
virtue without which no reformation is possible. 


The wretched state of health in which most of the children 
came to the colony, together with the laborious life there im- 
posed upon them rendered alarger quantity of animal food ne- 
cessary than they had received in prison. 


It has been said that experience, which teaches us the importance 
of good conduct, teaches us also the importance of good health— 
certain it is, that the one exercises a great influence over the other, 
and we therefore neglect no means which can help to strengthen the 
constitutions of our lads. Thus, throughout the winter, excepting a 
very few days when the cold was unusually intense, they have work- 
edina quarry near the colony, clothed in coarse cloth, and their 
feet having no other covering than their sabots. 

he uniform they wear is extremely simple, and so made as to 
leave their limbs the greatest freedom of action, and thus promote 
their healthful developement. Without being very remarkable it is 
sufficiently peculiar to attract attention to the lads in case they should 
un away, for it must never be forgotten that they enjoy perfect 
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liberty ; we desired in avoiding every precaution which might reca) 
the prison to their minds, to impress deeply upon them the conviction 
that at the colony they begin anew life, where force is replaced by 


persuasion. 
* * e bl * 2 . » 


Field labor, besides its importance ina pecuniary point of view 
affords healthful exercise to the body, while it sufficiently occupies 
the mind to banish the evil thoughts which idleness is sure to induce « 
it affords another advantage in making rest absolutely necessary to 
the peasant at the very hour that his brethren who dwell in towns 
are entering into those amusements and dissipations which tend to 


enervate and demoralize the partaker. 
* * 


* « * * * * . 


To effect a complete reformation it was required to restore to 
this neglected class the habits and affections of the family circle, so 
dear to man, and which supply the firmest bands by which society is 
held together. This has been accomplished by dividing the colony 
into sections of forty boys, in each of which superintendents, called 
respectively the Chef de famille and the Elder Brother, exercise an 
authority maintained by kindness and good counsel. 

By placing the members of each of these sections or families in a 
position to provide for all their wants themselves, to build partly with 
their own hands their common dwelling, and to cultivate the field and 
the garden belonging to it, we created for them the associations of 
home, and a love for their own fireside, and familiarised them with the 
feelings and the duties which arise there. 

It was we believe impossible to discover a better means for raising 
these unhappy beings—the offspring of vice—in the eyes of the world, 
and in their own, and of converting them into useful members of so- 
ciety. 

Thanks to the spot we have chosen, we may hope that the Colony 
will eventually produce everything it requires for its own consumption. 

Vegetables being the chief article of the boys’ diet, and having to 
be provided in proportion to their increasing numbers, twenty 
hectares (about 50 acres) of land round about the houses, and in the 
neighbourhood of water, will be planted with vegetables of all des- 
criptions; the land at a distance will be sown with cereal crops.” | 

An agricultural master superintends the cultivation of the soil 
besides giving a course of lessons on this subject suited to the capa- 
city of the lads. Each agricultural! division consists of twelve colons 
and a sub agricultural master, who is either a good gardener, vine- 
dresser, field laborer, or hedger and ditcher, and who teaches the 
lads under his care the best methods of performing their work , 

handling their tools. When the weather is bad the colons plait straw 
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* It has been said that the lads have a_ sickly 2 ge eee 
and that their food is insufficient, consisting, as it does, largely ods 
and vegetables. It must be recollected, however, that this is the a dat 
fare of the French peasantry, who rarely taste meat, and ye t aa i 
of not placing individuals who have incurred the penalty 7 
A position of greater material comfort than their honest neigihon™ 
never forgotten at Mettray. 
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for making their hats ; and in future, when our sheds are finished, the 


™ hovs will under their shelter break stones for the roads, our intention 
by being to make road-menders and even stone masons of some of them. 
; A great number are employed during the season in picking 
mulberry-leaves for the support of silkworms ; we are rapidly 
‘sereasing this branch of industry. to which our circumstances 
6, | promise high suecess. M. de Chavannes, Inspector of silkworm 
oy establishments, having been sent by Government into the Department 
nt, of Indre-et-Loire, has been kind enough to give a weekly public 
bw lecture on the culture of the mulberry, and the management of silk- 
ie worms. Last year we gained a gold medal at the Exhibition for 
- silk, the product of our colons’ labor. 
2 + oJ a @ 

It is a source of constant congratulation to ourselves that the 
to Colony was established on land unencumbered by buildings, and that 
os thus we have been spared the necessity of modifying our system to suit 
. pre-existing circumstances. It has been often said with unhappily 
ny too much truth, in reference to our old prisons whose unsuitable 
ed construction exercises so injurious an influence, that stones made 
- their law. 

We have now (May 1841) six houses completed, and the new 
bg buildings under construction are the school-room, the place of punish- 
th ment, and the chapel. It was at first thought that the former would 
id also serve for the chapel, and that it might be used alternately for 
“ divine service, and for the purposes of a school. We consulted several 
he persons whose opinion deserved to have great weight with us, and 
" many instances of schools in which this plan is pursued were mentioned. 
f But what may be very suitable for children who have early been 
"4 trained to religious habits, cannot be applied in the case of individuals 

utterly different from them. 
‘ There is no task so delicate and so difficult as that of leading back 


’ into the right path those whose early education has been completely 


. neglected, and it is necessary everything should tend, even in the 
y smallest details, to promote the object we would attain. The words 
e of the Chaplain, the associations of the place, the solemnity of the 


service, the harmony of the chanting, should all operate together on 

the child's heart, reaching it through his ears and eyes. 

; lhe munificence of Count d’Ourches, by enabling us to build both 
4school-room anda chapel, has put an end to our difficulty. Count 

Leon d’Ourches, after having on a former occasion given us 10,000 

Irancs (£400) has recently presented us with g donation of 130,000 

francs (£5,200). 

We know not how adequately to thank our generous benefactor, 
and are glad thus publicly to pay him the just tribute of our 
gratitude, 

s * * * * 

. | We have already succeeded in destroying, or at least in weakening 
‘© agreat degree, the spirit of combination which our colons had 
acquired in prison. Now any one who does wrong is blamed by his 
companions, and incurs their displeasure. We feel assured that we 
have reached the point when the good operate on the bad, and that 
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our lads are the first to repress the wrong acts committed among 
them. Lately they obliged a comrade who had behaved jj] to return 
u book which he had received as a reward. Ona former occasion 
they demanded the expulsion of one of their number, saying that they 
did not like to retain among them an individual who disgraced them 
all. . , ‘ , 

Another time one of them told us of some misconduct which had 
occurred in the infirmary ; it was endeavored in vain to ascertain who 
had informed us, when the lad stood up in the middle of his com. 
panions, and said in a loud veice, ‘‘ It was I, and I am not afraid 
to own it.” ? . 

At the last election of Elder Brothers they at once selected a colon, 
who, having vainly urged one of his companions who had been guilty 
of some fault to own it, came openly, and informed us of it himself. 
Sometimes the culprits themselves tell us of their offence, but, it 
must be confessed, such an event is very rare. 

Six months ago the abbé Fissiaux, who is now at the head of the 
Agricultural Colony at Marseilles, having come to visit us, asked the 
lads to point out to him the three best boys amongst them. Their 
eyes turned instantly towards three colons, whose irreproachable 
conduct placed them far above the rest. He then applied a more 
delicate test, and one which rather alarmed us, not knowing what 
might be the result. He asked which was the worst boy. We ex- 
pected that a certain lad would be pointed out by his companions, 
for there was no doubt on whom the choice should fall. All, how- 
ever, remained motionless, until, at length, one came forward with 
a pitiful air, and said, in a very low tone, “It is me.” The worthy 
abbé embraced him affectionately, and said, “ What you have just 
done convinces me that you are mistaken, and I do not believe you 
on your word.” From that time the child has behaved tolerably 
well, which is a great improvement on his former conduct." 

Another fact proving the good spirit which exists among our boys, 
and the happy influence exercised over them at the Colony, is that 
when a serious offence has been committed by any of them, that very 
instant their games stop, they become silent on the play-ground, and 
for many days afterwards not the slightest fault calls for punishment. 

* * « ° 

We endeavor to foster a spirit of charity in our lads, for any one 
who has had an opportunity of practically comparing the anguish ot 
mind consequent upon a bad action, with the sweet and holy pleasure 
which a good one leaves behind, can scarcely relapse into evil ways. 

We read to our colons an account of the disasters caused by the 
inundation of the Rhone, and several of them who had relatives . 
Lyons proposed, in order to send some help to those who had oan 
from the floods, to give a portion of the savings they had ne 
with them from prison, The others wished to follow their — Zs 
and only regretted our attempt to moderate their eagerness—t “) 
wanted to give away all they possessed. Besides the sum we pe 


i 2 etyaeine 
* We learn, from Mr. Hall’s Lecture on Mettray, that he is now ( 
militaire.” 
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mitted them to bestow, we proposed to them to go without a por- 
tion of their food one day, and to add the money thus saved to the 
amount already ,subscribed—to perform, namely, by enduring this 
fyst, an act of what has been rightly called corporal charity. This 
suggestion was received with delight by all but one, who murmured 
othe plan: his companions punished him for his conduct by con- 
demning him to eat his full share seated alone at table, and he was 
so severely reproached for his selfishness that wethink he is thoroughly 
cured of it. Perhaps this incident may induce the belief that the 
lads were carried away by general feeling, or that they yielded to 
external impulse. The following fact will prove the contrary. Very 
lately one of them, having adopted the evil counsel of a workman 
who happened to have been employed at the Colony, was put into 
the cell; on coming out he was told that the workman, who had a 
family to support, had been sent away, and that, perhaps, he and his 
children were without bread to eat, when the boy, deeply moved, 
exclaimed, ‘* Let them give him everything I have.” 

Our colons work in the kitchen garden where the trees are cover- 
ed with fruit, without ever touching it. This is a fact which visitors 
have had opportunities of verifying, and which has caused them much 
surprise. We have, however, been able to teach our lads that 
their antecedents make that a serious offence in them which if com- 
mitted by others would be but a trifling fault. 

In general they are humane and compassionate * * * a melan- 
choly incident which we must not pass over in silence, will convince 
you of their sensibility. For the first time since the foundation of 
the Colony into which a hundred and forty three children have been 
admitted we have a death to record. * * * This loss was a very 
deep affliction to us, rendered the more severe by the gentleness and. 
pious resignation of the poor child who died. Seized before he de- 
parted from Clairvaux (the prison from which he came) with a fatal 
disorder, he never left the Infirmary during the fortnight he remained 
with us. A few minutes before his death, he said, “ It is sad indeed 
to leave the Colony so soon.” His strength no longer permitting him 
to raise himself in bed, he begged the chef of the family to which he 
belonged, and who had watched all night beside him, to bend down, 
and kissing him, thanked him for all his kindness. His last words ex- 
pressed repentance and gratitude. * * * *™ His companions at- 
tended his funeral and we made the ceremony deeply impressive. 
The words pronounced at the edge of the grave produced a great ef- 
fect on our lads ; all wept, and no doubt they will retain a solemn 
remembrance of a scene witnessed by them for the first time. You 
Well know, gentlemen, how these thing are managed in our prisons. 
e have obtained land for our little cemetery near at hand, and its 
situation is calculated to affect the mind deeply. The Elder Brother 
ofthe family to which the poor boy who died belonged has it in charge 
to take care of the turf on his abepiay MS Bey LP Peak 
_Wehave found means of employing a part of Sunday, a day so 
difficult to get through in penitentiaries and prisons, in such a manner 
that, while resting from labor, our lads are saved from idleness. 

Wo hours of the day are spent in gymnastic exercises. Children 
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possess an exuberance of animal spirits which they must haye the 
means of getting rid of no matter how, and often this necessity has 
more to do with the blows they give each other than any malicious 
feeling. Every thing which tends to fatigue them helps to kee 
away evil thoughts, and we take care therefore that their games shall 
necessitate violent exercise that they may be tired by their play as 
well as by their work ; thus at night they fall asleep the moment they 
lie down, and their slumber is unbroken till it is time to rise. * 

As attempts to escape might destroy the usefulness of oyr 
Institution, we have classed them among the offences which are pun. 
ished by relegation to prison, but meanwhile we have sought, and it 
would appear successfully, to make our lads feel that having been set 
at liberty as it were on parole, it would be dishonorable on their part 
to run away from the asylum which has received them. 

The words ‘“ God sees you” are written on almost every wall, that 
our colons may be constantly reminded that if they can escape tlie 
vigilance of man, there is no hiding place from the eye of God. 

Among our lads there is one about fifteen years of age who has a 
most peculiar and troublesome idiosyncracy, he has a passion for ap. 
ropriating everything he can lay hands upon, for which it is impossi. 

le to account. It is an instinct with him, as it is with some of the 
lower animals ; thus though he does not know how to read he steals 
every book he can reach ; he has not made his first communion and his 
religious sense has scarcely dawned, nevertheless he possesses himself 
of the various objects used in religious warship, hiding all these things 
in his hammock, or in some hole, His faculties, it is true, are very 
imperfectly developed, but he is by no means an idiot. 
le has been consigned to the cell eleven times, and as soon as he 
comes out he begins his thievish practices over again, and eyen in the 
cell he finds means to gratify this unfortunate passion ; he hides within 
his wooden shoes the straw that has been given him to plait, and he 
has been found with strips torn from his counterpane twisted round 
his body under his clothes. 

What will be the future lot of such a being? It is painful indeed 
to contemplate his probable fate. Still we will not give up the hope 
that our mode of treatment may be successful with him as it has been 
with so many of his companions, though it must be owned none of 
them ever exhibited such unaccountable perversity. 

The punishments inflieted in our institution are 

Erasure from the Tablet of Honor, 

Detention within doors, 
Compulsory labor, 

Bread and water diet, 
Imprisonment in a light cell, 
Imprisonment in a dark cell. 

Before inflicting any of these punishments w wh 
course to a preliminary measure of which the advantage 1s so great 
that we cannot pass it unmentioned, 

If punishment is to produce a salutary e 
its object should submit himself to it unresistingly, and indeed that 
he should be the first to feel that he has deserved it. To impress 


e have invariably re- 


ffect it is imperative that 


* The boys rise at five, a.m., the whole year round, 
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this conviction on the culprit’s ‘mind it is in the first place necessary 
that tae penalty should be inflicted in a calm and gentle spirit, and 
dictated by the strictest justice-——that power of reason which convinces 
while it commands, as one of our excellent magistrates has so well 
said; secondly, that both he who inflicts and he who receives chas- 
tisement should be perfectly cool. Ge 

It is impossible that these conditions should exist at the moment 
when a serious offence naturally exciting indignation, has been com- 
mitted; and therefore our masters are desired when they have a 
complaint to make against any boy to send him to the waiting room, 
(parivir). This is in fact our salle de depot, but we avoid the use of 
every term which would recall the prison to the minds of our lads. 
Being sent to the waiting room never prejudices the boy’s case, and 
consequently he goes there willingly. Directly this step has been 
taken we are informed of it, and we have then plenty of time to refer 
to his antecedents, and institute an inquiry if we deem it necessary. 

During this delay the culprit begins to retiect on what he has done, 
the master becomes cool, we have time to consider the circumstances 
of the case, to consult together, and when at length we decide the 
matter, in perfect calmness and thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole affair, we are sure that justice is administered in a paternal 
spirit, 

° 7 ra » * * » 

Of all the punishments which unhappily we are under the 
necessity of inflicting, we must confess that the cell alone exercises a 
moral influence ¢ all the rest, such as dry bread, being kept in on 
Sunday, &e., have a useful effect only on children under nine years 
of age, and always irritate older lads. Our officers have been 
struck with the change that seclusion in the cell has produced 
in the most obstinate dispositions. Indeed, our colons them- 
selves have expressed their opinion of it in very plain terms, and their 
authority in such a case is not to be despised. As for us,” they say, 
“we would rather have a whipping, but the cell does us more 
good,” 

Some persons have thought that separate confinement, as it has 
been well defined by one of our most distinguished writers, and 
which has hitherto been very absurdly confounded with solitary con- 
fnement, should be thrown aside now that such success has been at- 
tained at Mettray, where the lads are associated together. But this 
8a very serious error which it is our duty to correct. 

_ Separate confinement, instead of being opposed to our system is 
perfect harmony with it, and is, in our opinion, its indispensable 
complement. * * * In the United States children, before being 
received into institutions analogous to ours, are subjected to a 
shorter or longer term of separate confinement; they lay aside 
n the cell the turbulent spirit they displayed outside, and silence and 
"election prepare them for moral and religious instruction, and for 
the adoption of a new course of life. 
conta Pendently, however, of this wholesome influence, separate 
' lent is necessary also as a means of restraint. The course 
*' treatment pursued at an agricultural colony does not admit of 
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sufficient severity to intimidate undisciplined dispositions, some of 
which retain their vicious propensities, unless the fear of being sent 
back to prison can be made to exercise a wholesome influence over 
them. And again, the deprivation of liberty, which is part of the 
punitive power of imprisonment, cannot exist with the kind of em. 
ployment pursued at a reformatory school. 

If, then, it is desired that the operation of the law should not be 
illusory, and that those likely to fall within her grasp should not 
hope to escape with impunity ; if, above all, our threat of relegation 
to prison is not to be an empty one, it is indispensable that the colons 
before they come to us, should have experienced confinement there 
in all its harshness and severity. 

Many of the boys who have come to us direct from ordinary gaols, 
where there is no regular labor, and where the prisoners, especially 
if children, do almost what they please, ask to be sent back. In 
very cold weather some of them have even regretted the House of 
Correction, where, instead of working out of doors, exposed to the 
inclemency of the season, they were placed in well warmed work- 
shops with just a shuttle in their hands, 

[t must be evident how embarrassing such requests are to us who 
wish admission to Mettray to be considered as a favor and a reward ; 
though, on the other hand, they cannot fail to remove the appre- 
hensions of those individuals who fear that our system is not suflici- 
ently severe. 

But to return. We never should attain our end unless the treat- 
ment in prison were harsh enough to create a dread of being sent 
back there, or, in one word, if separate confinement were not invari- 
ably the probation through which every colon must pass before 
coming to us. 

For the rest, as regards this system, the effect produced bya less 
or greater period of detention is the only point about which there 
remains any difference of opinion ; and the establishment of reforma. 
tory farm schools affords the means of conciliating all parties, by 
rendering it easy to abridge that period as much as may be thought 
desirable, without incurring the evils which would otherwise arise 
from too speedy liberation. 


The value of the above remarks cannot be over estimated, 
especially when we know that fifteeu years’ additional experi- 
ence has not altered the opinion of the surviving Director ol 
Mettray upon the absolute necessity of subjecting the lad sent 
to a Reformatory School, to such previous treatment as shall 
make him feel the change to be a boon, and upon the expedi- 
ency of this the first stage in reformatory discipline, consisting 
of separate confinement in a well ordered prison or analogous 
institution. ‘The warm discussion which arose on the et 
ofimprisonment prior to admission to the reformatory scoo!, 


at the conference of the National Reformatory Union held at 
Bristol in August last, evinced the importance of the 


subject, 
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and the great difference of opinion which yet prevails regarding it.* 
Wetherefore have been desirous, though at theexpense of some 
space, to make known the sentiments of those to whom the 
ractical knowledge of many years has given great authority. 

The report dated 1842, was read at a much earlier period 
of the year than usual, namely in January, and consequently 
narrates the history of the colony during only eight mouths, 
the previous one having been read in May 1841. We are in- 
formed that, 

Not a single colon failed at the musters during the year 1841. 
Their conduct has been good, better even than could have been hoped. 
In the course of January half our lads incurred no punishment ; in 
February, March, April, and May, two-thirds ; in June, July, August 
September, and October, three quarters; and in November and De- 
cember, four-fifths, were exempt from its infliction. 


These statements are not only highly favorable, but very 
remarkable, when it 1s considered that the least infraction of 
the rules of the Institution is visited with a penalty. [xtreme 
severity of discipline is, however, accompanied by great 
personal kindness, and many gentle influences beside the 
allectionate demeanor of the officers, are brought to bear upon 
the colons. 


Every child, and every man too, has a good side to his character 
by which he may be approached, and through which his feelings may 
be touched and softened ; and if only this be carefully studied, and 
means earnestly sought by which the master may gain an influence 
over him, assuredly they will be found if the appeal be made 
from heart to heart. 

However depraved and neglected may have been the early life of 
our lads, there is always some recollection and association connected 
with the village they came from, with its church spire (their land- 
mark), or some attachment to their native place which may be 
profitably awakened. 

Very few mothers are wholly bad. In the course of a miserable 
and disorderly life some brighter days have occurred when the father 
or the mother has bestowed a caress and given some good advice to 
their child. In cases where sickness or poverty has been the first 
cause of wrong doing, often before yielding to its pressure, before 
entering the path of crime, the child has hesitated, sometimes resisted 
the temptation, and many times, even while giving way to sin, he has 
hot stifled the voice of conscience. 


In the course of 1841, an important change was made in 
the method of conveying mental instruction. 


ee 











* Authorized Report of the first Provincial Meeting of , the National 
se ormatory Union. Arrowsmith, Clare-street, Bristol 1856. Price Two 
ullings. See also ante, p.p. 782 to 791.—Ep. 
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Originally all the lessons were given by the schoolmaster 
himself with the assistance of monitors. It was found how. 
ever to be impossible, with such large numbers, for bin to 
address himself individually to his pupils, the monitors were 
in fact the teachers, and the master did little more than keep 
order. By the new arrangement the chefs and sous-chefs 
give the lessons to the members of their own family while the 
schoolmaster passing from class to class animates, directs, and 
superintends the whole. ‘The chefs, themselves well edueated 
men, make excellent teachers, and their presence preventing 
the infraction of rules, which otherwise so large an assem- 
blage of boys would have opportunities of committing, the 
number of offences has been reduced to a startling extent. 
While there had been twenty-four instances of punishment 
during six months, under the old arrangement, a similar pe- 
riod after this change, afforded only two, 

Nine colons had completed their sentences since the foun- 
dation of the colony, and had been placed out. All were be- 
having well, though some had been among the most trouble. 


some at Mettray. 

This circumstance is so remarkable and so gratifying, that we shall 
be excused for giving you the particulars of the conduct of two in 
whom we had the least confidence. M J. a dew born at Paris 
in 1826, was at ten years of age apprehended there for a theft com- 
mitted in company with other young vagabonds. The Vie & 
Cartouche (an immoral book) was found in his pocket. 

Acquitted, but sentenced to be detained five years in a House ot 
Correction, he passed three and a half at la Roquette and twenty 
months at Mettray. His father is dead, his mother in prison at 
Clermont, his brother has been several times convicted, and his sister 
is a most abandoned character. Obliged to live in the streets of 
Paris, © my companions were bad,” he told us, ‘‘and I lived like 
them, that is to say by theft and by begging.” Gifted with remark- 
able intelligence, and acquiring with wonderful facility whatever It 
was attempted to teach him, he nevertheless exhibited the most per- 
verse disposition ; insolent, violent, and vindictive, he resisted every 
order of his masters, and poured forth abuse and threats of ven- 
geance against any of his companions who he thought had used him 
ill, mistakenly declaring that his law authorised hin in demanding 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tvoth. 

Ile was consigned to the cell seven times 
Colony, his seclusion amounting in all to a per : 
Shortly before his liberation he seemed to delight in annoyins 
the contre-maitres, and at last, just as he was about to — 
infringed the rules, thereby incurring punishment which he — 
to submit to, saying he was going to be set at liberty. We “—? 
that no one was at liberty to do wrong, and that we should sen 





during his stay at thi 
iod of five months. 
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him to the cell on bread and water diet, and keep him there until he 
was reformed, for two months we kept this lad thus under our 
care, seeing him every day and striving to convince him that his 
true interest made it imperative on him to amend bis conduet, and to 
perfect himself in his trade as a Shoemaker, that we might be able 
to apprentice him when he was fit to be at liberty. 

This short but severe struggle resulted in our gaining the victory. 

M——’s intelligence enabled him to perceive that efforts so per- 
severing must be disinterested ; overcome by us, he begged as a 
favor that he might be permitted to remain in the cell until he 
should so far have learnt his trade, as to have such a pair of shoes 
of his own making to shew to the shoemakers of Tours, as would 
secure him a good master. 

We granted his request on condition that he would not leave the 
cell, and would work there industriously at his trade, telling him at 
the same time that he was free, and that his own wish alone detained 
him. The key of the cell was given to M » he passed three 
weeks there, faithful to his word, working so diligently and with 
such right feeling, that we had at length the pleasure of placing him 
with one of the best shoemakers in Tours, where for six months his 
conduct has been irreproachable. His neighbours rejoice to see him 
in the shop of the excellent man who has received him into his house, 
he comes to pass almost every Sunday he can be spared at the 
Colony, and is improving rapidly in his calling, indeed there is every 
reason to hope that his reformation is permanent. 

T de l'Isere, twenty years of age who came to us from the 
Penitentiary at Lyons in May 1840, and left in October 1841, gave 
us great trouble. A Brazier by trade, he excelled in his calling ; 
beside being unusually intelligent, he was active and industrious, and 
had brought with him from Lyons savings, amounting to 600 Francs 
(£24). He exercised considerable influence over his companions. 
Violent in temper, but professing great attachment to us, he appeared 
to restrain himself in order to prove his devotion to us. We hoped 
much from him, and secured him an excellent place with one of 
the best Braziers in Tours, who was to give him, as soon as he left 
the Colony, board, lodging, and a Franc and ahalf a day. A fortnight 
before his time was up, several pieces of money were stolen from the 
dormitory occupied bythe pupils of the Ecole Preparatoire, by one of 
the colons who cleaned the room, R by name, the worst boy in 
the Colony, and whom we immediately sent back to the Penitentiary 
at Lyons : ‘ . _ The wretched lad had no sooner 
committed the theft than not knowing what to do with the money, 
hor where to hide it, he gave it to TI. who was weak enough to take 
care of, or rather to conceal it, for several days. From that moment 
T—~’s whole appearance changed, his conscience allowed him no 
rest; always uneasy, he constantly hovered about the place where he 
had hidden the purse containing the stolen money. For two days, 
as he afterwards told us, he was continually on the point of giving it 
up to us, but the delay was fatal; he feared, after having postponed 
itso long, that his repentance would appear tardy and insincere ; he 
remained silent, but his uneasiness had not escaped our notice, and 
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we were inquiring the cause of it, when an Elder Brother informed ys 
of the theft which R. had committed, and of T—’s complicity, 
We took the latter to the spot where he bad hidden the booty, ay 
made him give it up, then having had him brought into the presene 
of his assembled comrades, we tore in pieces his indentures. 
and made him confess his fault to the master who was about 
to have received him. 

Thus all his companions saw every chance destroyed of his entering 
that path which, but for his offence, promised to lead him to prosper - 
ity. 

We ordered him to the cell, and kept him there until we were con- 
vinced of his sincere repentance, when one of those excellent men who 
never despairof reclaiming a fellow creature, took him under his care, 
although we concealed nothing from him of what had occurred ; and 
now T— fills a confidential situation and is unexceptionable in his con. 
duct. Excuse these details, gentlemen—you will appreciate their im. 
portance as we do; our officers were constantly saying, “If the Direc. 
tors reform M— and T— they cannot but reform all the rest.” 

The time during which these two lads were under our care was 
much less than it should have been, for they were little more than a 
year with us, and nevertheless we feel we may reckon on their future 
good conduct.” 

This Report records that M. Giraud, (whom we learn from 
another pamphblet,* having come to Mettray for one day, 
never left it till his death, performing meanwhile gratuitously 
the duties of accountant to the institution,) had resolved to 
build, out of the savings of a life of honourable industry, 
a house for the reception of a family of colons, which the Di- 
rectors intended to call by his name. Another house too was 
about to be erected at the expense of Madame Hebert, of 
Rouen, in memory of a beloved daughter whom she had lost. 

We learn from the next Report, dated March 1548, that 

, ,) 
241 boys had been received at the colony by the end of IS#:, 
of whom 45 had been placed out, and, under watchful patron- 
age the excellent effects of which are constantly brought belore 
us, all, excepting three, were conducting themselves well, 
One of them— 

“D_—, naturally of a violent ungovernable disposition, who alluding 
to the circumstances of his birth, said, “I have no name note Ny 
ly give me asword, and I shall know how to earn myself one, “i 
been admitted as a volunteer into the 8th regiment of Hussars qoat 
tered at Tours. He has already won the esteem of his superiol neal 
tivers and of his comrades, and indeed belongs to the best set in his “a 
viment ; he has not been punished once though it Is a year sine ie 
joined the army, and we are expecting that he will soon be m 


ade a 


* Notice Sur Mettray, par A. Cochin, Tours. 
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brigadier M—, the Jew whose history we quoted from the preceding 
Report, is fulfilling our most favourable expectations, 

Another lad, T—, gave up his place in order to join his mother who 
was in the greatest destitution, and whom he wished to support by his 
labor. On leaving the Colony to return to his relatives he found on 
the road to le Mans, between six and seven miles from Tours, a parcel 
containing property to the amount of 75 franes, which belonged to the 
Vice-president of the Tribunal Civil at Tours. ‘T— retraced his steps 
and faithfully delivered into our keeping the bundle he had picked up, 
and then resumed his journey homewards, where he well knew  no- 
thing but poverty awaited him. 


Unhappily hisvirtue was not strongenough to resist the temp- 
tations of the position, in which with the best motives, he had 
9 . . ? e 
placed himself, and he fell again into the hands of the police. 
One of the three who relapsed robbed his master of two 
francs and a bottle of wine, to the great indignation of his 
former companions at the colony. 


Our lads always feel the illeconduct of one who has been among 
them as a disgrace to themselves, and do not fail to express their 
disapproval whenever an opportunity occurs. We take care to keep 
them informed of the behaviour of their comrades who have gone to 
vrvice. For this purpose a table elaborately drawn up is hung 
against the wall in the schoolroom., It contains the names of the 
colons who have been apprenticed, together with those of their names 
patrons, their place of abode, and the information which is sent us 
every three months, respecting their industry and moral conduct. 
These tables are read tu the assembled Colony whenever any new 
facts have been entered. The fear and the hope of having their names 
thus quoted with evil or with good tidings, exercises a powerful in- 
fluence over the youths, and this publicity produces an equally good 
effect on strangers. Patrons who come to the Colony see the infor- 
mation which they have themselves transmitted respecting their wards 
copied word for word on the wall of the schoolroom, and thus they 
can convince themselves of the truthfulness of our mode of proceeding. 


_ Experience continued to demonstrate the wisdom of abolish- 
ing all physical means of detention at the colony, the effect of 
which is to make the lads feel they are on their honor not to 
attempt to escape. 


This is so true that a chef happening one day to ask one of them 
who had tried twice over at the risk of his life to escape from prison, 
“ty he never thought of running away from the Colony where he 
ad to work much harder, he answered, “ It is because there are no 
walls at Mettra ” 

is Due Decazes paid a visit to the Institution: this year, and in 
es ing to the colons of the advant ge and happiness which should 
"W from domestic life, quoted as an example of what this should be, 
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we were inquiring the cause of it, when an Elder Brother informed ys 
of the theft which R. bad committed, and of T——’s complicity 
We took the latter to the spot where he bad hidden the booty, ay 
made him give it up, then having had him brought into the pres nee 
of his assembled comrades, we tore in pieces his indentures, 
and made him confess his fault to the master who was about 
to have received him. 

Thus all his companions saw every chance destroyed of his entering 
that path which, but for his offence, promised to lead him to prosper- 
ity. 

We ordered him to the cell, and kept him there until we were con. 
vinced of his sincere repentance, when one of those excellent men who 
never despairof reclaiming a fellow creature, took him under his care, 
although we concealed notbing from him of what had occurred ; and 
now 'T— fills a confidential situation and is unexceptionable in his con- 
duct. Excuse these details, gentlemen—you will appreciate their im. 
portance as we do; our officers were constantly saying, “If the Diree. 
tors reform M— and T— they cannot but reform all the rest.” 

The time during which these two lads were under our care was 
much less than it should have been, for they were little more than a 
year with us, and nevertheless we feel we may reckon on their future 
good conduct.” 

This Report records that M. Giraud, (whom we learn from 
another pamphlet,* having come to Mettray for one day, 
never left it till his death, performing neanwlule gratuitously 
the duties of accountant to the institution,) had resolved to 
build, out of the savings of a life of honourable industry, 
a house for the reception of a family of colons, which the Di- 
rectors intended to call by his name. Another house too was 
about to be erected at the expense of Madame Hebert, of 
Rouen, in memory of a beloved daughter whom she had lost. 

y ’ - »q”) ‘ 

We learn from the next Report, dated March 1518, that 

; 5) 
241 boys had been received at the colony by the end of IS4:, 
of whom 45 had been placed out, and, under watchful patron- 
age the excellent effects of which are constantly brought betore 
us, all, excepting three, were conducting themselves well. 
One of them— 

“))—, naturally of a violent ungovernable disposition, who i 
to the circumstances of his birth, said, “I have no name now, but oll- 
ly give ne a sword, and I shall know how to earn mysell one,” has 
heen admitted as a volunteer into the 8th regiment of Hussars quar- 
tered at Tours. He has already won the esteem of his superior ol- 
ticers and of his comrades, and indeed belongs to the best set in his re- 
ciment ; he has not been punished once though it Is a ye 
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* Notice Sur Mettray, par A. Cochin, Tours. 
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brigadier M—, the Jew whose history we quoted from the preceding 
Report, is fulfilling our most favourable expectations. 

Another lad, T—, gave up his place in order to join his mother who 
was in the greatest destitution, and whom he wished to support by his 
labor. On leaving the Colony to return to his relatives he found on 
the road to le Mans, between six and seven miles from Tours, a parcel 
containing property to the amount of 75 franes, which belonged to the 
Vice-president of the Z’ribunal Civil at Tours. ‘IT retraced his steps 
and faithfully delivered into our keeping the bundle he had picked up, 
and then resumed his journey homewards, where he well knew no- 
thing but poverty awaited him. 


Unhappily hisvirtue was not strongenouglh to resist the temp- 
tations of the position, in which with the best motives, he had 
placed himself, and he fell again into the hands of the police. 

One of the three who relapsed robbed his master of two 
franes and a bottle of wine, to the great indignation of his 
former companions at the colony. 


Our lads always feel the illeconduct of one who has been among 
them as a disgrace to themselves, and do not fail to express their 
disapproval whenever an opportunity occurs. We take care to keep 
them informed of the behaviour of their comrades who have gone to 
service. For this purpose a table elaborately drawn up is hung 
against the wall in the schoolroom. It contains the names of the 
colons who have been apprenticed, together with those of their names 
patrons, their place of abode, and the information which is sent us 
every three months, respecting their industry and moral conduct. 
These tables are read tu the assembled Colony whenever any new 
facts have been entered. The fear and the hope of having their names 
thus quoted with evil or with good tidings, exercises a powerful in- 
fluence over the youths, and this publicity produces an equally good 
effect on strangers. Patrons who come to the Colony see the mfor- 
mation which they have themselves transmitted respecting their wards 
copied word for word on the wall of the schoolroom, and thus they 
can convince themselves of the truthfulness of our mode of proceeding. 


— Experience continued to demonstrate the wisdom of abolish- 
ing all physical means of detention at the colony, the effect of 
which is to make the lads feel they are on their honor not to 
attempt to escape. 


This is so true that a chef happening one day to ask one of them 
ho had tried twice over at the risk of his life to escape from prison, 
thither: thought of running away from the Colony where he 
bad to work much harder, he answered, “ It is because there are no 
walls at Mettray.” 

| he “sag paid a visit to the Institution this year, and in 
‘tt ng to the colons of the advantage and happiness st il be, 
tow from domestic life, quoted as an example of what this should be, 
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the royal family, who bad recently sustained a loss in’ which th, 
whole nation shares.* 

His remarks produced such an impression that when he had left 
our lads asked to subseribe the proceeds of a day’s labor to the ne 
nument that France and the army are raising to the memory of a 
Prince so deservedly esteemed and regretted, and whose name was 
one of the first inscribed in the list of our founders. 

The tablet of honor at this time presented a very favorable 
aspect. Out of 172 colons, the names of 89 or more than 
half, were inscribed there. 

The beneficial effect of the Tablet is very apparent, and we have 
also every reason to be satisfied with the employment of Elder 
Brothers, elected, as they are, every month by their companions, 
The individuals chosen are generally well fitted for the post. Our 
chefs acknowledge that their co-operation is most useful in the 
management of the families, and upon the lads themselves the offic 
has a powerful effeet for good. 

very one who exereises authority over others feels it to be neces. 
sary to make his example conform to his precept, and thus we hav 
seen lads who had acquired this distinction correct faults in which 
they had before indulged. Through therm, too, we Know every thing 
that occurs in play time, and indeed at all hours of the day, th 
Klder Brothers being on the same level with their companions ; 
moreover, we acquire this knowledge without recourse to that system 
of espionage which degrades alike those who execute and those who 
employ it. ‘The Elder Brother, wearing a badge upon his arm, 
fecls that he is invested with authority, but though it is his duty to 
prevent causes of punishment, he has not the power to inflict it ; he 
reports all infractions of the rules, and as in so doing he is only 
fulfilling the duties of an office in which his brethren have placed 
him, they submit without a murmur to the consequences. — 

The choice which the lads make in their elections indicates the 
spirit and tone of the family; because if an insubordinate feeling 
prevailed, or if any hostility were entertained towards the chefs e 
the family, the boys would select to fill the office of Elder Brother 
one who would be likely to aid their evil designs. 

Of the 28 lads who, up to this date, had gained the honor- 
able distinction of being elected Elder brother, 18 had “ci 
from one prison, that of Fontevrault, and indeed almost all the 
colons received thence at Mettray were remarkable for " 
excellent behaviour. ‘This circumstance 1s explained by “ 
course pursued by the Governor who then presided over a 
establishment. Ue held out the hope of removal to ne. 
as an inducement to behave well, and felt himsel! dees. er 
for the loss of his best boys, by the strong motive 0 Bis 
conduct with which he was thus able to inspire all under i 


* The death ot the Duke of Orleans is here alluded to. 
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eye. Lis successor in oilice being unwilling to spare the 
lads who do him most credit, prefers to retain themin his own 
institution; the boys now sent from that prison are no longer 
distinguished among their companions at Mettray for good 
conduct, while Fontevrault suffers from the absence in the lads 
of that potent incentive to nght behaviour, the hope of thereby 
bettering their condition. 

The labor of the colons had yet brought but little profit, but 
the Directors having every reason to believe that the great 
object of their undertaking, namely, the reformation of their 
wards, was being realized, they could wait’ patiently till time 
and experience should make it successful also as a commercial 
enterprize. ‘Chis would have been more rapidly achieved had 
they been willing to exchange agricultural for mechanical oe- 
cupation, but convinced of the importance of the former to the 
moral and physical regeneration of their boys, they regarded 
every other consideration as secondary. 

The lads were delighted with harvest work, and thoroughly enjoy- 

ed getting it in. ** Just look here,” exclaimed one of them, one day 
when he was raising a huge sheaf of corn on his shoulders, having 
never before doubtless gathered more than a few seattered ears, 
“Oh! ifmy mother had this !”’ . ‘ . 
Children should be employed on fertile soil where they can soon be- 
hold the effect of their labor. Their interest in their occupation 
can only be awakened by speedy results, for even the morrow seems 
to their minds, afar off. They witness with delight the young corn 
sprout from the seed they have themselves sown, and the vegetables 
which they have planted growing higher trom day to day, while the 
spectacle of an abundant harvest attaches them to the soil they culti- 
vate, 


a oat 7 , : ' ' 

Some of them are placed in the flower and kitchen gardens, where, 

besides the cultivation of flowers and vegetables, they are taught how 

to bud and graft fruit-trees, an art which is practised near our large 

towns and in the gardens of wealthy individuals, but generally much 

neglected in the country. 
« 


* * * * * * 


. * * * 


LJ * * * 

To stimulate the enterprising and active spirits of our young la- 
borers, we allow them to compete in each class, among themselves, 
the trial, however, being made on the soil instead of on paper. Kivery 
Houth the boys assign their respective places to each, under the su- 
perintendence of their master, and once in three months these places 
‘re announced in the presence of the whole colony, when three rewards 
fe granted to the three best workers in each class—namely, one 
‘ane, (93) 75 centimes, (7}d) and 50 centimes, (434). 

With regard to instruction in music. 


_M € find that very great advantages are attached to this pursuit. 
he Sg ing of our hovs promotes good order, prevents conversation 
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among them while moving from place to place, fixes good thoughts 
and good words in their memory, and attaches them to the institutio; 
where they have first felt these happy influences. : . on 
A knowledge of instrumental music, ensures them good pay and the 
prospect of advancement in the army ; and practice in chanting gives 
them opportunities of being useful in whatever district we may find 
them employment, and brings them into advantageous communication 
with the clergy and other respectable inhabitants of the parish; of 
this we have already had satisfactory proof. 

{very individual who has acquired the power of doing any one use. 
ful thing thoroughly well, will find opportunities for turning it to 
account. An instance of this occurred in the case of one of our lads 
whom we had placed in service at a little town in this department, 
He was amusing himself one Sunday by performing gymnastic feats 
in the market-hall, where he was seen by some respectable boys be. 
longing to the town, who begged him to teach them the exercises, 
Thus he became their instructor, and they, out of gratitude, struck 
up a friendship with him which helped to keep him in the path of 
virtue, 

Success of some kind, and the sympathy of our fellow creatures, 
are necessary to all of us. How many alas! unable to win the appro- 
hationof the good, have been driven toseek the applause of the wicked. 
We cannot make too great an effort to supply useful and noble 
objects of ambition. 

Proofs of the increasing desire for instruction in the provinces, 
which we lately alluded to, bave reached us in an interesting fact res- 
pecting the last colon who left us, and who is in service with a 
farmer of la Sologne. 

This youth, D— —, remained only a short time at the Colony, and 
departed before he had received more than a very moderate amount 
of instruction. Nevertheless, he wrote to us lately to ask for some 
elementary books, for he said, among the rustie population in which 
he was placed, some respectable laborers who could neither read nor 
write, had begged him to teach them all he knew, promising to pay 
him a frane and a half a month; and he has now seven pupils. 

His letter being read to our lads gave them substantial proof ot 
the advantages of knowledge, and his excellent conduct will ensure us 
situations for thirty of his comrades in this department. 

The Chapel, for the building of which the liberality of Count 
d’Ourches had provided the funds, was now, with the exception 
of a few internal fittings, completed. . . 

The Chapel in the midst of our little settlement, and its steep’, 
are familiar objects to which our lads become strongly attached. It 
gives Mettray a home-like aspect to their eyes, and it 1s with » 
that they part from it. When those who are in service come yr 
us, they express in the warmest manner the delight with which the 
recognize the Church spire of the Colony.* 


us; he replied 
“Monsieur Demetz (tor our 


atch sight of the steeple o! 
atch sig Letter fro 


* We asked one of them if he enjoyed coming back among 
with a most naive expression of pleasure, 
lads rarely use the title of Director), when I ¢ - 
the Colony, I can't walk any longer; Iam forced to run. 
M. Demetz to the Journal des Economistes. January 4, 1800. 
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All the outward signs of religious worship affect the childish ima. 
ination, and nothing should be omitted which can deepen its im. 
ression on their hearts. We generally find them well disposed in 
this respect. The Bretons especially, all retain something of 
the religious customs of their country, and of the creed of their 


arents. , 
When in summer they practise the art of swimming, which is alike 


useful in developing their physical powers, and affording them the 
means of aiding their fellow creatures, our Breton lads never plunge 
into the water without first making the sign of the Cross, and they 
always wear an image of the Blessed Virgin round their necks, Their 
companions never ridicule these outward signs of a devotional spirit, 
which secures respect because it is sincere, and besides we have so 
effectively brought every purifying influence to bear, that any such un- 
worthy expression would find no echo among our lads. 


The founders of Mettray did not escape the censure which 
has been lavished upon the promoters of similar undertakings 
in our own country, by those who imagine they detect injustice 
to the innocent in the attempt to reclaim the guilty. Is then 
their reformation a boon conferred on the guilty alone? — Is it 
no benefit to the innocent man, be he rich or poor, but more 
especially the latter, since it is his class which suffers most 
from the deeds, whether of violence or dishonesty, of our crim- 
nal population, to be relieved from at least some portion of the 
risk to which he is exposed from their brutal and thievish pro- 
pensities ? May we not esteem as a very real benefit to all 
who share it, the consciousness that some effort is being made 
to rescue our fellow creatures, sunk, often by no fault of theirs, 
in misery and crime, and by teaching them to use to the ad- 
vantage instead of the injury of mankind, the powers with 
which they have been gifted by our common Father, to make 
them useful members of the great human family ? Again, is 
it no blessing to the honest and meritorious parents of the 
hunbler classes who cannot watch over their offspring as the 
more wealthy are able to do, to have their children saved 


fom the contamination of evil companions by the removal of 


these from among them ? ‘That it is so regarded by them we 
happen to have convincing proof in the fact related by Mr. 
Thomson of Banchory, that an Industrial School at Aberdeen, 
established for the reception of the most degraded children in 
the town ,was warmly supported by the working classes, who, 
during the tirst year of its existence, while the wealthier inha- 
bitants contributed £150, subscribed themselves £250 towards 
its funds, assigning as a reason for this liberality, that their 
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children had been greatly benefited by the clearance from tly 
streets of the young vagrants who formerly infested them, 
corrupting whoever they came in contact with.* 

We maintain that great as is the boon conferred upon every 
individual reclaimed from a life of crime, the advantage to so- 
ciety is of no less magnitude; and when such reformation 
is effected by a system like that in operation at Mettray, and 
at many other institutions at home and abroad, where the ma- 
terial condition of the inmates is so regulated as to afford no 
temptation to the criminal, or cause of envy to the honest poor, 
we do not hesitate to assert that 1t 1s attended with no more 
incidental evil than is inseparable from every thing human. 
‘lo dispute in which of the great works for the improvement of 
mankind, we ought to engage, is a melancholy waste of that 
energy for all of which ample employment may be found. Let 
us earnestly apply ourselves to the task lying nearest our 
hands, and rest assured that so we are best promoting the in- 
terests of our fellow creatures; but on tlis point we cannot 
do better than quote the words of the Directors of Mettray. 

It has often been said, “before you improve the lot of criminals, and 
try to reclaim them from their sins, you should ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the poor, and reform the vices of society.” This is telling us to 
relinquish our endeavour to remove the causes and repair the effects 
of the evil round about us, in order to snatch hastily at the good which 
all desire to attain. Undoubtedly the sores which cover the social body, 
are numerous, and we ought to study the cause of the evil, and seek 
to dry up its source ; but while the accomplishment of this great 
work is yet unfulfilled, and while the best means to attain it are being 
developed, let each apply himself to one sore, and heal it if he can; 
he will deserve the gratitude of all around him, and meanwhile each 
i cure will hasten the restoration of the whole body to perfect 
leaithn, 


The Report for 1844 was read on the 12th of May, of that 
year, M, Duchatel, Minister of the Interior, presiding on the 
oceasion. In the course of his address he said :— 


Since the foundation of Mettray, not only the duties of my office, 
but my deep and personal sympathy in the undertaking, have led me 
to watch its progress closely. During a recent visit 1 have been able 
to observe with my own eyes how fully, under the guidance of the ea- 
pable and excellent men who devote their lives to this noble work, 
the results obtained respond to the hopes of the founders and friends 
of the Colony. It is a grand and touching spectacle to behold those 


* Social Evils, their Causes and their Cure. Nisbett and Co., Londen 
IND?. 
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jads trained to order and to labor, strengthened and purified by the 
culture of the soil, and by the spiritual care they receive, and yet re- 
strained by a discipline strict though beneficent, in accordance with 
the origin and the aim of the institution. 

Morally lost while yet in childhood, through the neglect of their 
parents and the contaminating example of vice, our prisons in the 
old state of things would have left the greater part of them sunk in 
crime to the end of their lives. But you convert them into honest 
and industrious laborers, and through your exertions society no longer 
regards them as enemies to be pursued and punished, but as instru- 
ments useful to the welfare of all. When I examined the colony in 
its minutest details, and made myself acquainted with its daily course 
of events, 1 felt what a rich reward for their devotion and their labor, 
must the results attained and the hopes engendered, afford day by 
day to its two Directors M. M. Demetz and de Brétignéres de Cour- 
teilles, whose very names I love to pronounce. 


In this Report we find the following passage :— 


Deeply convinced of the importance of first impressions, we make 
it a pot to fetch our lads ourselves from prison. The intima- 
cy which ajourney produces, and the confidence resulting thence 
will be at once understood. Three days of travelling will make you 
better acquainted with the character of your companion, than a whole 
year of the intercourse of ordinary life, and we cannot too soon gaina 
knowledge of the disposition of our lads, so as to know what methods 
we can most successfully employ for their reformation ; possibly it is 
for want of studying the moral constitution of man as carefully as the 
physical, that hitherto so little comparatively has been accomplished 
by education. 

During the journey we converse with the lads, and more especially 
we allow them to talk among themselves in our presence, by which 
we discover much of the tendency of their minds, and of the secret 
motives which guide them; thus, too, from the very first, we have 
opportunities of observing whether they are soberly or intemperately 
inclined, whether neat or slovenly, lively or dull, all which charac- 
teristics inevitably reveal themselves in the familiarity which travel- 
ling permits. 

When engagements deprive us of the pleasure of going ourselves 
to fetch our new colons, and of witnessing the first hope of liberty 
kindle in their hearts, we depute benevolent individuals whom we 
can entirely trust to supply our place. 

* * * * * * ” 

On reaching the Colony our first care is to distribute these new 
recruits among our families that, being widely dispersed, any unfa- 
vorable influence they might exercise shall be concentrated as little 
as possible, and so also that the old colons may, by their example 
and advice, predispose the new ones to obey our wishes. 

* * * * * ” 


Inscribed on the front of one of our houses are the words, * Let 
us love one another ; for charity comes from God.” ‘This precept, 
which has penetrated deep into the hearts of our lads, exercises a 
potent influence on their habits. 
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We can affirm, strange and almost incredible as jt , 
that among our boys, who have hitherto lived among Compani 
indulging the grossest propensities, and who have had none the 
most brutal examples before them, nothing is more rare than a a le 
or coarse action, and that, on the contrary, there never seamed me 
opportunity of helping and comforting each other of which they em 
not eagerly avail themselves. Thus, if one of their comrades is i 
gerously ill, the struggle is for permission to watch at his bed-side « 
and their eagerness in this respect is carried to such an extent that 
we find it necessary to treat the privilege to discharge this irksoine 
duty as a reward. 

The organ in our chapel is played by a blind youth, whose infir. 
mity has excited the compassion of all our boys; one of them said, 
‘*T would gladly give two of my fingers to get him back his two eyes.’”* 

Some persons, though approving in many respects the system 
pursued at Mettray, have not concealed from us their opinion that 
we employ too large a staff of officers. 

Doubtless they would be right if ours were simply an industrial 
institution, and our object were solely to instruct each lad in some 
trade. 

In a factory a single superintendant may overlook fifty pupils in a 
workshop. But morality cannot be taught like a trade, and very 
different care and treatment are required to reform the character 
of a child from what will suffice to train his fingers. 

Without referring to the difficulty of superinteudance in the case 
of field work and farming operations, where the laborers are necessar- 
ily much dispersed, to replace evil by good aspirations is a task which 
can never be accomplished but by often repeated efforts, and the 
employment of, we might almost say, a superintendant to each indi- 
vidual child we have to watch over, 

* . * « * * * . 

Although in our choice of occupation for them we always consider 
the natural tastes of our young laborers, we do not thereby escape 
requests for permission to change from one to another ; but this arises 
from the natural tendency which exists in the child, and in the man 
too, to imagine that the worst of all positions is the one he happens to 
occupy. ” 

We have, therefore, made it a rule that, before such permission 
ean be granted, the applicant must have risen to be one of the three 
highest lads in the workshop where he was first placed, and that his 


nay appear ’ 


News that a fire had burst forth in a factory near us arrived one 
day, and in seven minutes and a half our lads had started at full speed 
for the scene of the disaster, with their fire engine and all the necessary 
apparatus. , 

We were already half way there when we were informed that the fire 
had been got under. Though rejoiced that the evil had been putan end 
to, the boys were sadly disappointed in losing this opportunity for at- 
testing their courage, and it is impossible to express the mortification 
and regret evinced by those of our colons who were under punishment at 
the time, and who,in accordance with our rules, were not permitted the 
gratification of risking their lives in the endeavor to serve their fellow 
ercatures, 
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pame shall be found on the tablet of honor. Thus, not being dis- 
couraged by a decided refusal, and feeling that compliance with his 
wish is only delayed, he returns to work with redoubled energy, and 
soon attains the rank which had been made the condition of change. 
But having by this time overcome the more important difficulties of 
his trade, and pleased with his success, gratified, too, by the little 
reward granted in such cases, and with the praise he receives, he 
becomes the most desirous of all concerned to persevere in the calling 
from which he has already reaped so many advantages. 

Thus we overcome in our lads that love of change which induces 
men to take up one vocation after another, and often renders them 
incompetent to succeed in any one ; and it is the more important to 
do this, because our boys seldom stay more than three years with us, 
a period absolutely necessary for acquiring any trade. 

The Tablet of Honor continued to present very encourag- 
ing results. 

Out of more than three hundred colons, several of whom 
had arrived so recently that it was impossible for them to have 
yet attained the distinction, the names of 1383 were there in- 
scribed, and it is further mentioned that during the last three 
months of 1843, only nine names were erased out of 104— 
erasure, be it remembered, following immediately on any breach 
of rules. 

Four colons died in 1843. 

Among the lads we have lost by death, there was one whose last 
moments were deeply touching, and produced a great impression on 
hiscompanions. ‘This was Bassiére, aged 16, whose conduct had 
been irreproachable ever since he came among us. Elected an Elder 
Brother by his family circle, he discharged the duties of his office 
with zeal, firmness, and entire self-devotion. ‘There never was a 
calmer death-bed than his ; his countenance wore a smile, and as 
his end approached the expression of his features was that of the 


most perfect serenity ; he spoke of a future life with carnest piety, 


and telling them of Heaven he besought his brother colons to be 
obedient and grateful to their masters, who endeavored so sincerely 
to make them happy. He asked to die in the arms of M. de Cour- 
teilles, whom he called his father. 
_ Of the 90 lads who had already quitted the colony, 79 were 
irreproachable in conduct, and four only had fallen again into 
the hands of the police; one of them being the poor lad 
'—, of whom we heard in a former Report, whose desire 
to help his mother, induced him to give up a good situation 
at Tours, and return to his native place where the difficulties 
and temptations he encountered caused his ruin. 

Uf the 79 one who had entered a Zouave regiment with two 
other colons, was their guide and support, and by his good 
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advice preserved them from going astray. Another, named 
Blay, had been placed as contre-maitre at a small Reformatory 
School in Bretagne, whence the manager wrote that he wa. 
exceedingly pleased with him, and was unable to thank the 
Directors of Mettray sufficiently for having sent him so excel. 
lent an officer. 

Another named Boscher had been placed in a situation jy 
la Sologne where ue soon acquired his employer's contidence, 
and became lis farm bailiff. 


Sent to Paris to fetch a sum of 4,000 franes (£400), Boscher dis. 
charged his commission not only faithfully but prudently, for having 
heard ofthe temptations which a stay there would afford, he resisted 
the wish to see something of the metropolis, and remaining only long 
enough to fulfill his errand, he brought the money safely to his 
master. Being afterwards trusted to sell some cattle, he made an 
excellent bargain, and received 300 francs as their price. But 
Boscher’s prudence failed him this time ; he allowed himself to be 
tempted into a tavern by one of the purchasers, and very little 
accustomed to wine he soon became completely intoxicated. Mean- 
time the village clock had struck ten, and Boscher was not returned ; 
he was anxiously watched for; towards eleven the rumbling of a 
eart was heard; Boscher was come home, but he was dead drunk. 

He was searched but no money appeared, and it was in vain they 
asked him what had become of it. The next day his master, who 
was resolved to discharge him, questioned him again, but he could 
recollect nothing of what had happened. Another servant, however, 
who had been desired to use the cart which Boscher had taken the 
day before, found some pieces of money among the straw, where on 
carefully searching farther, and by an extraordinary and most happy 
chance, the whole sum was discovered, not a single coin being missing. 
Great was the delight of the poor lad, to whom, however, his master 
thought it right to speak very severely. His fault was a source ot 
deep regret to him, and he redoubled his efforts to atone for If. 
We have since heard that for some time past he has again enjoyed 
his master’s entire confidence, and has never since done anything to 
forfeit it. 

Surprise may be felt that the names of those who have been 
at the colony and have afterwards done well should be so Sree- 
ly mentioned, and many persons may imagine that the less 
said of such antecedents the better, if the ex-colon is to ste: 
ceed in life. Far, however, from the circumstance of his having 
been at Mettray militating against him, it is absolutely au ai- 

be ° rT’ F 
vantage to him to have it known. Thus, y 

The Comte d’Ornano, Commandant of the 9th military division, 
being present when our lads were passing under review, and observing 
in the ranks a former colon, who then wore the uniform of an on 
he kindly said to him, “the time you have been at Mettray shall be 
reckoned in your favor,” 
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It has already been determined among the colons that the 
frst who should be able to set upa shop should put over his 
door as his sign [which are still much used in France| ‘The 
Colon from Mettray,” and it was expected, when the Report 
for 1844 was published, that Hermerel, a very steady lad, who 
was establishing a small trade as a tailor, would gain this en- 
vied distinction. When he had completed his apprenticeship 
the curate ofa village near Mettray, having heard him chant 
in the chapel there, wished him to settle in his parish, promis- 
ing to beeome his patron. So good an offer was not to be re- 
jected, and as there was no tailor in the neighbourhood, and 
consequently [fermerel could not obtain work as a journeyman, 
the Directors of the colony hired a little room for him, and 
advanced a small sum with which to purchase what was abso- 
lntely necessary to enable him to take in work on his own ac- 
count. The youth used to bring his village friends on Sundays 
to Mettray, and show them all over the colony, explaining its 
details with expressions of the most intense pleasure and gra- 
titude, 

The colony was deprived this year by death of its munificent 
benefactor Count Leon d’Ourches, and the Société Paternelle 
caused his bust in bronze to be placed in the Institution in a 
position where the lads could sce it. 

In the next Report (dated June, 1845), we find the first 
wention of a former colon receiving a ring in virtue of which 
he becomes one of a little Society, formed in 1842, of which 
all the officers of the Institution from the Directors downwards 
are members. The ring (we have seen one), is of silver, and is 
inscribed with appropriate emblems and mottoes. Lt is_ pre- 
sented to every youth who desires to reccive it, two years after 
his departure from the colony, provided his conduct has been 
rreproachable, and is accompanied by a certificate of member- 
ship, which the owner often has framed and glazed and hung 
up as the chief ornament of his little dwelling. The object 
and effect of the society is to unite in a friendly bond those 
lormerly colons who are living in respectability, and to cement 
the tie which yet connects them with the colony. 

rhe colons who have scttled at a distance from Mettray 
gladly correspond with us and with their former companions, to 
whom they frequently send excellent advice, This brotherly counsel 
coming trom those already gone out into the world, verifies and adds 
foree to our warnings to those who remain behind. Listen to 
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what the Directors say,” wrote one of them, “ you hear the tweth 0: 
the Colony; but you only understand what you have Jost, when y¢ 
have left, and then you find how hard it is to gain your living,” you 

We punctually answer all the letters we receive from oyr former 
colons, so that every addition to our number, imposes on ys a double 
task. In the first place, we have to subdue and reclaim them when 
newly arrived, and secondly, to maintain a constant intercourse with 
them after they have departed. This latter duty continually increases, 
for it is not simple supervision that we exercise, but rather the un. 
ceasing watchfulness of a parent over his adopted child. Fortunately 
all our colons do not go to a distance ; the greater number romaia in 
our vicinity, and live as we may say under our eye, and within seks 
of the steeple of the little settlement, which has become a home to 
them. * * Itisasourceof pride tous to meet on every road round 
about Mettray, carts driven by lads who have been with us, whose 
good conduct affords a powerful stimulus to their former comrades, 
Many habitually spend their Sundays at the colony, where they mix 
with their school-fellows, join them in their occupations, eat at the 
same table and kneel before the same altar, the only difference between 
them isintheir dress. * * Every meeting tends to mutual encour- 
agement, and the good example which each affords to the other, 
seems to impose by tacit consent an obligation to conduct themselves 
well. Some of our lads are already earning 200 francs (£8) a-year, as 
farm servants [in addition of course to board and lodging,] and the 
advantages which these enjoy create a little useful emulation among 
the rest. 

Mettray, containing as it does lads from fifty-two departments, offers 
many points of interest to the psychologist. During five years of 
experience and observation we have become convinced of the strong 
in which his birthplace exercises on man, and how completely 
he is a type of its characteristics, The Breton is obstinate, perse- 
vering, religious and devout; he is best suited for field labor. The 
Norman and Alsacian are peculiarly adapted to take care of animals. 
We have received eighty-four Parisians at the Colony, in whom we 
have observed an absence of premeditated wrong-doing, and an 
abundance of intelligence and vivacity, accompanied, however, by a 
want of discipline and an amount of levity, which yielded only to the 
firmest rule and severest means of correction ; by addressing ourselves, 
however, to their understanding, we have never failed to produce an 
impression, and have in the end subdued them, by attaching them to 
us. One of them said to his chef de famille, I could very well get 
away from the Colony, nothing would be easier, and I have often 
wished to try, but thinking of the confidence our Directors put 1 
us I could never find it in my heart to do it.” 


It was found necessary this year to sow a much greater 


breadth of land than before with corn, and it was according? 
determined to rent an additional tract. At the same time 4. 


Augustin was engaged as Agricultural Superintendant, . 
_ "yp os 4 IS } ~ re sna 
whose skilful management and its important results We 


hear shortly. 
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Sheds, store-rooms, granary, carthouses, a building for stor- 
ww agricultural implements and one for flour, stables, a dairy, 
» kitehen for the use of the carters, and for cooking food for 
ihe live stock, had been added to the Colony during the past 
vear, While in the course of the next it was hoped that various 
other farm buildings, including sheep-pens and cow-houses, 
would be completed. 

As had happened on former occasions, a member of the go- 
vernment. honored the Annual Meeting of the Societe Pater- 
nelle (held in May, 1846) with his presence. 

Itwas M. de Salvandy, Minister of Public Instruction, who pre- 
sided this year. He delivered an eloquent addressin which, after 
describing the position and duties of an ordinary teacher, he pro- 
ceeded to speak of Mettray; 

You, Gentlemen, have set yourselves a more difficult and even a 
nobler task; you take under your care the corrupted child, who 
has plunged into vice, and from vice into crime, whose mental and 
moral being alike must be reformed; whose misled and depraved 
soul would beeome more and more deeply steeped in iniquity if you 
did not intervene to save him from himself, and to save society 
from his precocious wickedness. 

This task you have undertaken—and more than undertaken, you 
have succeeded in it. You have proved that virtue is inherent in the 
human breast ; that the good seed planted there by the hand of God, 
may always be found by man if only he truly endeavor to seek 

and to foster it; that there is no insurmountable barrier in the 
path from crime to virtue; that the fallen being whose evil course 
saddens the beholder, and terrifies society, is our fellow creature still, 
that we may yet discover in him the man whom God has made, and 
who is capable of loving and serving Hii. 

Thus Mettray bas a character of its own, distinct among all the un- 
dertakings of public benevolence, among all the valuable institutions 
Which are one of the glories of our age; for, Gentlemen, this age 
though we sometimes greatly depreciate it, is not only rendered 
great by all its creations of art, by all its marvels of industry, which 
force back the limits put to man’s powers, which in every sense 
enlarge our universe, and double the time that hitherto Providence 
had allotted us; it will be prized in time to come, for the spirit of 

devotion in man to man, for the endeavor to ameliorate the lot of 
those who are themselves unequal to the task, by thein whom Pro- 
vidence has placed in happier circumstances ;_ finally, for all these 
— beth beneficent and useful which meet our eyes on every 
side, 


‘ 
* ” t 


' * * . * « ‘ * * 
Unconsciously, Gentlemen, I have related your own history, L have 
traced out the course taken by the Sociclé Paternclic, indicating the 
kood it has cff-eted, and what has been accomplished by the admirable 
institution at Mettrav. 

. What spectacle could be more striking t t afforded by the 
‘Unguished men who surround me laboring together in this 


of 


han tha 
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good work—men who have grown old in the great affairs of Franc, 
and who now devote the experience gained at the head of the State 
to an agricultural penitentiary which seeks unobtrusively to reform 
criminals. 

But, in descending to undertake that charge, they are far from 
lowering themselves ; on the contrary, they are raised in the estima. 
tion of others, and in their own, for they have undertaken a task at 
once the noblest and the most difficult—to restore children to society, 
citizens to the State, souls to God. : 

By whom was Mettray founded? By that magistrate who, after 
having from the seat of justice visited the culprit with chastisement, 
sought him and never quitted him till purified by repentance. By 
whom besides? By that distinguished man, by that soldier, illus. 
trious as are all who bear his name, who having by choice spent his 
life in profound seclusion, has now surrounded it, involuntarily, and 
without seeking to do so, with a brilliant halo ; in performing a good 
and holy work he sought, by a path which he believed to be unseen 
and unknown, the satisfaction of his own conscience, but he found 
glory, the purest of all glory, that which crowns the benefactor of 
mankind. 

Let me indulge a personal reminiscence. ‘The founder of Mettray 
and I were schoolfellows. We met again beneath our country’s flag. 
Since then thirty years have passed away—what years they have 
been you well know. During these thirty years we have never met; 
our paths in life have been different in all respects, and we remained 
wholly unknown to each other ; his course was voluntarily a hidden 
one, mine was involuntarily patent and stirring ; and here by chance 
to-day, if such things can be said to happen by chance, we have un- 
expectedly met to promote the interests of Mettray which we shall 
each have aided, he by the devotion of his life, I simply by appearing 
amongst you for a moment. For even thus I do aid it, but because 
it isnot | merely who am here—it is the State, it is popular power, 
it is royal authority, which, alike beneficent and watchful, I have 
the honor to represent before you, and in whose name I express 
sympathy and respect towards the good work in which you are en- 
gaged, 


Just before leaving the meeting he again addressed it in 
the following terms :— 


I am astonished to find that the Minister of Pablic Instruction, 
who must be deeply interested in the moral results obtained at 
Mettray, should contribute less than any other department of Go- 
vernment to this undertaking. I now raise the aid afforded annually 
hy the office of Public Instruction to the amount granted by the Min- 
isters of Agriculture and of Commerce, namely, 12,000 franes 

£480), or 7,000 franes more, yearly, to spend on your noble enter- 
prize, 

I beg pardon for thus disarranging the accounts of your able 
financier, M. Gouin, who, after being Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for France, has undertaken the same honorable post at Mettray, 
devoting himself to it with anwearied zeal, 
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The more extended agricultural operations entered into the 
preceding year are described by M. de Gasparin in a speceh 
which,as relating to adevelopment of onebranch of the economy 
of the Institution so important in its results that it may elaim 
to be regarded as the commencement of a new era in the 
history of the Colony, we feel ourselves justified in quoting at 
length. 


In calling the Institution which it had founded at Mettray an 

ricultural colony, the Société Paternelle incurred a very serious 
obligation towards the public. It found it no easy task to organize 
alarge school of agriculture from the elements there collected. 
What was its staff? Some very young, feeble, and sickly children, 
who had been entrusted to it for har too short a time. What was 
its field of operations ? It had only 12 hectares [30 acres] of land, 
including that upon which the buildings stood. What was its agri- 
cultural capital? Its resources were barely sufficient for its wants, 
and all extraordinary receipts had been already employed, or were 
tied up for years to come, in order to erect the buildings necessary 
to the undertaking. It was in this state of things that the Society, 
feeling how much its future welfare depended on the fulfillment of 
its obligations, and how important it was to hasten the full perfor- 
mance of its promises, undertook to bestow upon the country a real 
farm school. 

Thus was realized the title it had assumed—thus will the children 
committed to its care be put in a respectable position in life, one 
favorable to their health and to their morals, one which will withdraw 
them from the temptations of our large towns, which will save them 
from relapsing into crime, and will ensure them constant employments 

To put this plan in execution the Society took upon a long lease 
a tract of about 203 hectares [500 acres] of tolerably good land at a 
rent of 11,560 francs (£466: 8]. This land bordered the colony on 
one side, and there were standing upon it two farm buildings, in 
which two families of colons were placed, who are thus located at the 
extreme end of our territory. 

This step happily accomplished, there remained another and far 

more difficult one to be taken—that of finding a skilful agricultural 
superintendent who should save us from those mistakes which inex- 
perience can never avoid, whatever be the enterprize embarked in. 
_ We fixed upon M. Augustin, who was already known by his success 
m other similar undertakings, and who has justified our most sanguine 
expectations. He has evinced in the course of this year a perfect 
knowledge of his profession, the power of seeing at a glance what is 
right to be done, and an amount of resolution without which all 
other qualities are useless. 

The shoal upon which agricultural undertakings are most often 
wreeked is the insufticiency of capital expended in cultivation ; much 
more is thought of acquiring a vast extent of land than of retaining 
the funds which will be necessary to make it fruitful. We took care 
hotto fall into this error, and knew well the large sum which we must 
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have at our command if we would net drag on for many vears in an 
inferior position, which would have compromised the institution, and 
thrown discredit upon agricultural pursuits in the eyes of our lads and 
of our neighbours who were very attentively watching for the result of 
our scheme with no lack of unfavorable predictions respecting it. 

Our caiculations, founded on circumstances analogous to our own, 
proved that we should need an amount of capital, in cattle, revenue, 
or else in labor, equivalent to 180 francs (£7 4s. 0) per hectare or 
about 36,000 francs,(£1440) and the same value in labor and manure. 
besides implements with which fortunately we were already tolerab|\ 
well supplied. A sum, however, of 60,000 franes (£2,400) we needeil 
to have at our disposal immediately in order to begin our agricultural 
operations. 

This amount we obtained, thanks to the credit granted us by ony 
excellent colleague, M. Gouin. One half is secured upon our live 
stock the value of which has increased and continues to increase daily : 
the other, namely, the cost of cultivation, is provided for by the 
harvest we have gathered. The appearance of the crops in the month 
of April, when M, Augustin entered upon hisduties, was far from 
promising any such result ; on the contrary, indeed it seemed then as 
though it would scarcely repay the expenses of cultivation. 

His knowledge and resolution, however, soon altered this state of 
things. Perceiving the deplorable condition of the seed corn he 
forthwith purchased some stable manure in Tours with which he co- 
vered it, proceeding at the same time to sow clover upon the wheat, 
Its condition changed rapidly, and it yielded a magnificent harvest 
amounting in value to more than 40,000 frances (£1,600). Meanwhile 
all the fallow ground had been prepared and sown with various crops, 
potatoes, beet root, carrots and rutabagas, which enabled us to feed 
78 cows from this land which hitherto had been unproductive. In 
the ordinary course of affairs, with a less skilful superintendent, this 
improvement would have been delayed a year at least. 

We might give you details of the agricultural results obtained 
at Mettray this year, but we have thought it better to reserve them 
till next season, when our position disembarrassed from the peculiar 
circumstances incident to the first year of such an enterprise, may be 
clearly and simply set forth in such a manner as to justify the highest 
expectations from the ability of our overseer, and the zealous care 
of those in authority. But the result already gained is somewhat 
remarkable. To have got such crops from the very first year, alter 
paying rent,repairing the mistakes of the former tenant, and bringing 

the land into excellent condition,—to close our accounts witha 
clear profit, and from badly sown impoverished land, coming inte 
vhen the young corn was in a deplorable state, to have obtained . 
liavvest worth, ata rough calculation, 67,000 francs, from land paying 
11.560 francs rent, is, I venture to say, a feat of which i would bi 
utheult to tlid anothor example. 


- rat jtone 
Au carly passage Th the Report for LS) demonstrates 
the tiem root the dnustitution had taken, It was no longer 
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At our early meetings, when the colony was still in its cradle, and 
was yet scarcely understood, when its object was hardly compre- 
hended hy the publie, and the expediency of our course might appear 
doubtful, it was the duty of the Directors to enter into full details, 
and to answer objections raised by persons of weight and reflection ; 
it was their duty to overcome the injurious prejudice of those who 
recognized our lads only as culprits condemned by the law, whose 
reform ition appeared chimerical ; thank God success has crowned 
our efforts, your labour ts appreciated, and it is now well known that 
youths at Mettray come there to receive moral training, and not to 
undergo punishment. 

Your example has not been barren; generous hearts have been 
filled with a noble emulation, and vumerous colonies the offspring of 
yours, have been founded in several departments; we may unhesi- 
tatingly affirm that your cause is now established, and that agri- 
cultural colonies have taken their place among the charitable institu- 
tions of our country. 

It is with lively satisfaction that we assure you of the continued 
and increasing prosperity of Mettray. 

We began with ten boys, our roof now shelters four hundred and 
twelve; notwithstanding this important increase in the number of 
our colons, order and regularity have been maintained, and the dis- 
cipline is unrelaxed. To obtain such results we have had to re- 
double our care and vigilance ; but we have been admirably seconded 
by our officers, to whose worth we rejoice to have this opportunity 
of bearing public testimony. 

Our system of discipline is maintained by severe penalties and by 
rewards which we endeavour to render valuable in the eyes of our 
lads, : 

In the course of the present year, we have had recourse to a 
mode of correction which we trust will be approved by you. Cer- 
tain eases have arisen in which it appeared to us domestic correction 
would be insufficient ; we desired that our wards should become ear- 
ly aware of the severity they might encounter in that world which 
they must enter on leaving us, and thus imbibe a salutary dread of 
its just punishments. Thus, a theft having been committed by one 
of the colons, we thought it best upon the above considerations, not 
to employ our ordinary means of correction; we informed a magistrate 
of the circumstance, and a policeman was sent who arrested the cul- 
pritin the midst of his comrades, just as would have been the case 
with a dishonest laborer at work on a farm, ‘The accused was forth- 
with tried in the Court of Justice at Tours, and his sentence was read 
aloud to his assembled companions. 

Chis display of public authority, and the natural operation of the law 
produced a deep Impression, and by means of intimidation has had an 
excellent effect. But we are desirous to add that side by side with 
thisinexorable s¢ verity, without which obedience could not be en- 
oreed among a youthful and restless population such as ours, we 
heglect nO opportunity for encouraging those who respond to our 
forts to benefit them, never forgetting that to punish effectively we 
must also reward at the right time. 
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After analyzing the conduct of the youths who had 


5, already 
left the colony, of whom the number of relapses was in 1S84é 


only between six and seven per cent, the Report continues :-— 


This proportion certainly need not discourage us, and vet we can 
confidently affirm that it would be far less if the lads remained longer 
at Mettray ; often the period of liberation arrives after a sfay slau 
two or three years, and sometimes we have been obliged to discharge 
children of scarcely twelve years of age. In this there is a double 
evil which we would point out to the attention of nagistrates ; time 
has not been allowed to complete our course of training, and the lads 
are too young to resist the bad examples and pernicious influences to 
which they are about to be exposed, often even in the bosom of their 
own families. 

* : 2 * * = eo * + * a a 

On Christmas Day, as our lads were coming away from evening 
service, a man out of breath rushed among us crying, « They have set 
fire to Gaudiéres”! (one of the outlying farms of our institation.) In 
seven minutes the engines and our lads were ready to start, and all 
hastened to the scene of the misfortune under the guidance of 
M. Ilubert, a gentleman who gave up an appointment in the Fire 
Brigade at Paris in order to come to Mettray. Thanks to his ad. 
mirable direction the efforts of the young firemen and of all who had 
assembled to give their help,. were crowned with speedy suceess ; in 
two hours the fire was extinguished without causing more injury 
than the loss of three thousand trusses of straw ; the Tuildiags and 
their contents being moreover insured. 

We have a pleasant duty to discharge in recording the praiseworthy 
conduct of M. Hubert, who had already on another occasion saved at 
the peril of his own life those of two workmen who had fallen down 
insensible at the bottom of a well whieh we were having cleaned. 
Such actions do not seek the reward of praise, but we deemed that in 
telling you of our lads, we ought also to say a few words respecting 
the right-hearted and devoted men who second us so well in the diffi- 
cult task we have undertaken, and who understand how thus to en- 
force their lessons with the irresistible power of example. 

The fire of the 25th December appears not to be attributable to 
ill-will. From the evidence elicited by the judicial inquest it seems 
that it was kindled by a little girl whom epilepsy had reduced toa 
state of idiotey. She has been arrested, and it is for the judge to 
deeide whether she acted knowingly (avee discernement.) 

This occurrence has obliged us to take increased means of pre- 
caution. ee 

Until it happened, one person only remained during the night tn 
charge of the outlying farms, the boys going thither in the morning 
and returning in the evening ; we have since decided that henceforth 
forty boys shall remain there always, living and sleeping 4t the 
separate farms. This, which is now simply a prudential measure, 
may eventually lead to the happiest consequences as regards the 
multiplication of agricultural colonies in France, 
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In the outlying farms which are members of Mettray, our system 
is‘xeen on a limited scale, which easily admits of imitation, and visitors 
may be convinced by their own eyes that an Agricultural Colony can 
exist with a very small number of colons, and yet confer immense 
benefit upon agriculture. 


The time devoted to intellectual mstruction had been les- 
sened to ten hours per week, and was afterwards further re- 


duced to eight. 


Side by side with religious seocanes and elementary instruction we 
place industrial education. We desire that on leaving Mettray our 
lads should be able, without undergoing the laborious life of an ap- 
prentice, under often a very harsh master, to support themselves, and 
to earn what are usually considered good wages. ‘I'wo thirds of 
the colons are employed in agriculture, the rest are occupiedin our 
workshops, in trades connected with agriculture, or which are re. 


- quired to supply the Colony. 


M. Augustin, the director of our agricultural department, gives 
lectures on agriculture, and then setting his class to work on the 
land, he is able to simplify the difficulties of theory by reducing them 
to practice. M. Jules Petelard, formerly head Veterinary Surgeon in 
the 8th Regiment of Hussars, and Member of the Jndre.et-Lvire 
Agricultural Society, gives another course of lectures on the consti- 
tutions and treatment of domestic animals; these important les. 
sons are listened to by our children with a fixed attention very unusual 
at their age, proving how true it is that if they are to love their 
labor, it must interest their undertandings. 

Our lads are occupied as follows :.— 


Agricultural laborers wit in icy, Se 
Gardeners roe oe sak as ea, Cae 
Wheelwrights ... ‘a ™ sats ‘site 18 
Blacksmiths ... aie dia sai oie 12 
Farriers dis sein wits om wil 10 
Makers of Wooden Shoes _... des er 14 
Carpenters po iia was wen on 12 
Tailors sia de ans ae cig 
Shoemakers .. ‘ii vine oi - 12 
Masons on ua — oes aes 6 
Sailmakers _... ovis owe eee sve 3 

412 


Perhaps we should offer some explanation regarding the above 


table, Why, it may be asked, have sailmakers in an Agricultural 
Institution? We offer one word, on this point. All our colons 





sleep in hammocks, and we require workpeople among us, who can 
provide and repair this sort of bedding. Further, it must not be 
forgotten, that we have at Mettray a large number of lads from the 
coast of Bretagne, who have already made coasting voyages, and are 
Irresistibly attracted by a sea-faring life. One of our Masters, who 
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was formerly the mate ofa vessel, teaches them the man@uy, 

. “he ’ . ° e : 7 t's 
ship* and gives them usefal instruction in a sailor's yoe 
seems to be by nature theirs. 


Ol 


alion, Whicl 


The number of lads who had now been placed out jy tli 
world amounted to 197, of whom twelve only had relapsed 
iuto crime. Of the remainder the conduct of 173 was ion 
proachable ; perhaps the following — particulars respecting 
some of them may not be found uninteresting :— . 


Among those who have profited by our” efforts jy thats 
behalf, we cannot resist the pleasure of mentioning G—, whe 
after being one of our best colons, is now serving in the 
sth Regiment of Hussars. He is a good soldier, and has won th, 
approbation of his superior officers. His comrades, far from reproach. 
ing him with having been at our Institution, call him amon 
selves, and as a term of endearment, “ Little Meltray.” 

Thus, in the army the name of the Colony, has in some degre 
become his; let us hope that Mettray will have brougbt happiness to 
him, and that he will do honor to Mettray 

We will also recall M—, to your kindly remembrance. M 
Marion, Vice-President of the tribunal at Nantes, who has under- 
taken the patronage of this lad, writes us that M— makes the best 
use of his wages, and devotes a portion to the relief of his father, 
although the latter has not always recognized the duties which this 
relationship imposed. * This feeling of filial piety, (adds M. Marion,) 
which shows itself, notwithstanding the faults of the parent, is too 
generous, and too rare among us, to pass unnoticed.” 

You will not learn without interest that six of the colons from Met- 
tray have married. One of these young heads of a family called B—, 
now a farmer near Loudun, came witb his wite to see us, and their 
visit produced a very marked and touching effeet upon his former 
companions, C—is married at Nantes ; he lives near his mother 
and isher comfort and support. M. Marion wrote again to us lately, 
and speaking of C—says, ‘this little household is admirably conduct- 
ed.” 

This year,as in former ones, the Conseils Generaux, the Cours Royales, 
and various corporate bodies, indeed all who had before given aid to 
Mettray, have continued their support. 

We desire particularly to acknowledge the generous assistance ac- 
corded to us by M. Delalleau, Rector of the Academy at Poitiers 
This distinguished man is well aware of the touching and purifying 
nature of assistance rendered by the young whom fate has gifted with 
wealth and happiness, to the wretched of their own age ; he believes 
that to inculeate charity among the vouth in our schools is a holy and 


Y them- 


‘ 
« 


*Inthe principal court of Mettray are fixed the bulwarks, masts, 
tackle, &c., of a large ship, the gift of the Minister ot Marine, upol 
which the boys, who are likely to become sailors, are exercised mn naue 
tical duties. 
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salutary lesson—not that charity whose efforts are limited to allevi- 
ating individual suffering, but rather that enlightened and foresceing 
charity which, like Providence, considers the future as well as the pre- 
sent, and which turns every opportunity of diminishing misery into a 
means both of relieving those immediately afflicted and of securing 
the well-being of society in time to come. M. Delalleau did not over- 
estimate the kindly feeling of the different masters in the college 
when he besought their zealous co-operation, and the pupils, respond- 
ing to the appeal of their Preceptors, sent to Mettray the money which 
had been given them to spend as they pleased. A similar example 
had been already afforded by the schools of Medicine and of Law at 
Poitiers, the Colleges at Amiens, Limoges, Orleans, Poitiers, Pont- 
Levoy, and Tours ; by the Ecole Neopédique at Paris, conducted by 
M. Louis Leclerc, and by the Loubens Institute. Besides these 
the municipal college of Rollin has lately enrolled itself among our 
founders, ‘The Director of the latter college considered it his duty 
to pay avisit to Mettray in the course of his vacation. His approbation 
of our system of instruction, and his expression of sympathy, when 
fully acquainted with our labors, are deeply gratifying, and we glad- 
lytake this opportunity of assuring him of our lively sense of his 
kindness, 


The above information gives valuable proof of the increasing 
interest in Mettray which, as we have gathered from former 
Reports, was gradually spreading among all classes of society 
in France. 


“Gentlemen,” said M, Hebert, Minister of Justice and of Worship, 
in the course of a most eloquent address delivered at the eighth annual 
ineeting of the Société Paternelle, “you have recognized the fact that the 
same labor which renders the earth fruitful, purifies and strengthens 
the human heart. Our country’s soil inspiresa love for it in those who 
cultivate as much as in those who defend it; and in the midst of the 
fertile plains of Touraine, in that model farm which has arisen and 
now prospers under the hands of the reclaimed outcast, your young 
leborers do not learn only how to drive the plough, they learn how in 
becoming more useful, to become also more worthy members of 
society.” 


The sympathy and approbation of one ligh in power could 
never have been more acceptable, judging by the opening pas- 
sage of the Report by the Directors :— 


_ Since the foundation of the Colony, we have never yet passed so 

dificult a year as that which has just elapsed, and never have we 
Nad greater need of your counsel, your confidence, and your sup- 
port. 

Our internal management has encountered many difficulties, our 
aneelal estimates have been unavoidably exceeded, our Institution 
“wy been threatened from without; nevertheless, we have passed 
through this anxious period better than could have been hoped, and 
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that Mettray should have remained unshaken is proof that it is bases 
on solid foundations. ate 

The department of Indre-et-Loire, has, as you are aware, boon 
the scene of disturbances, and the Colony ran some risk owing to th 
excitement which had seized upon the inhabitants of the Villaves 
round about Tours, from which we are not far distant. Hunver, Cuased 
by the dearness of bread, and evil passions roused with sinister 
design, incited men, who are ordinarily among the most peaceful, to 
riot and pillage. The agitators had cast their eyes on the Colony, 
and had laid a plan to entrap our officers, whose uniform they would 
have rejoiced to see among them; numerous and threatening mobs, 
came to our very door, but they never crossed our threshold. 

We will not detain you longer by detailing events which happily 
are now past ; but we must not omit to inform you that in the midst 
of the excitement which encompassed us,and of the sounds and threats 
which reached our ears, our youths justified our good opinion and 
deserved our confidence,by the calm attitude they preserved, by redou- 
bled order and diligence, and by proofs of devotion and subordination 
which contrasted forcibly with the disorder without, and demon- 
strated, in the most striking manner, the inestimable value of judici- 
ous training and firm discipline. 

We have yet further evidence to offer to you. Fire, which dur- 
ing the lasttwo years has done great damage in this district, at last 
attacked the Church of the village of Mettray; as it was, it suf. 
fered to the amount of 10,000 francs, (£400,) not a stone how- 
ever would have been left, but for the two fire engines from the 
Colony, and the united aid of our colons and the neighbours. 

Our young firemen, under the direction of their chief M. Hubert, 
gave on this occasion ample proof of their zeal and courage. 


The Directors record that many distinguished fellow-coun- 
trymen came in the course of this year to inspect the Colony, 
which was alsoattracting muchattention abroad ; Mr. Gladstone 
visited it at that period, and gave convincing proof on his 
return to England of his high appreciation of its excellence, 
by aiding with his time and fortune in the establishment of 
the Philanthropic Farm School at Red-hill, which more nearly 
resembles Mettray than any other reformatory istitution 10 
England. The Report also states that 


Lord Brougham has discussed this year in the House of Lords, 
with all his extraordinary eloquence, the juvenile delinquent ques- 
tion, which he regards as one of the gravest his country has to deal 
with. 

“To show the effects of these experiments [in reform ; tre 
ment] he would take the French institution at Mettray as affording 
moredetails. * * * Besides this one there had been twelve others 
of a simildr character established in France, which were fogndes 
in consequence of the great success that attended the ga 
institution, He avowedthat, if he were animated with feelings © 


atory treat- 
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rivalry towards France, if he were animated by those national feel- 
ings of rivalry which pervaded the bosoms of Englishmen —those 
national feelings would lead him mere to envy the Freneh people 
for the erection and uscfulness of such Institutions than for 
any glory they might have derived from their Algerian colonies, from 
their Spanish marriages, or even for all that redounded to the glory 
of Napoleon. He envied them for what they had, and which this 
country wanted—those noble and useful institutions. . 

Ps s @ e a a 


Let us rather rival their noble and generous nature by imitating 
them in the erection of twelve establishments similar to Mettray, 
and thus taking the first step towards the amendment of our criminal 
law, which would be the first real attempt that had ever been made 
since we had a criminal law.’’* 


Referring to the cvils of short imprisonments the Report 
continues— 


Ina word, every youthful offender who is thus thrown prema- 
turely upon the world, finds himself under precisely the same condi- 
tions which caused his fall, and which can 7 fail to plunge 
him again into beggary andcrime. We have omitted no opportunity 
during the past eight years of pointing out this miserable and inju- 
rious operation of the penal code, and of urging the Minister of 
Justice, and the members of both Chambers, to introduce an 
amendment more in accordance with the spirit of this article; it 
should be framed to provide for the education in an appropriate 
institution until they have attained their twentieth year, of all 
children committed under the age of 16, and detained by virtue of 
article 66. 


Another subject which we find dwelt on again and again, 
and to which, us we have already had occasion to see, the 
Directors attribute a large share of the success they have at- 
tained, is the elaborate’ and efficient system of patronage by 
which they exercise a kindly surveillance over all the youths 
who leave the Colony. As it would be impossible for the 
Directors of Mettray to perform this duty personally, they 
obtain the assistance of benevolently-disposed individuals (of 
whom an abundance are always to be found), residing in the 
various neighbourhoods where the colons are placed in service. 
These persons are denominated patrons, and as the duties of 
their office are at present but imperfectly understood in this 
kingdom, and as we are convinced that a system similar to 


(* From Lord Brougham’s Speech in the House of Lords on the 
I8th Feb., 1847, on presenting a petition from the magistrates of Liver- 
197-9.) the amendment of the Criminal Law.—Hansard, Vol. 90, pp. 
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that which is so efficient in France, is equally essential here 

the successful operation of reformatory schools, we shall ae 
wire to give a passage, though of considerable leneth whi 1 
tull explain the course pursued by our neighbours ak a 


We have already placed out 286 youths (89 during the year 1844) 
each under the care of a good patron, provided with a small sum f 
money the fruit of his industry, with a suitable wardrobe, and a el 
a trade in his hands in which we aid him to find employment « thus 
a lad when he leaves Mettray begins a new life; he has been, sayed 
from himself, to use the words of M. Agénor de Gasparin. 

He is as much sought after by the farmers and the various 
employers of labor round about us, as the convict coming direct 
from prison is avoided and driven away from every workshop where 
he may offer himself, 

* : . * ° * ~ * * . . e 

The reformation of the neglected child and his good conduct after 
he has left us, being the object which the founders of Mettray had 
in view, permit us, Gentlemen, to give you some details on ‘those 
points, by reading extracts from our correspondence with the 
patrons of our lads. 

M. Lefebvre, commissioner of police at Beaumont-Sur-Oise, 
writes usi— 

“T am exceedingly pleased to inform you that the time passed by 
G——, at the Colony at Mettray has been most beneficial to him, 
and I consider him now as a pattern to lads of his age; I shall do 
my utmost to keep him in the situation where you placed him.” 

The Mayor of Beurlay writes, “my surprise at the change I found 
in Auguste D , has been very great; he has become civil, 
attentive, and modest ; indeed I did not recognize him until bis name 
was mentioned,” 

M. Marion, Vice-President of the Tribunal Civil at Nantes, who for 
a long time past has kindly undertaken the patronage of all our lads 
there, says, “I can speak only in terms of praise of the Mettray lads 
who since their liberation have resided in this town ; not one of them 
has relapsed into crime. 

“T was a little uneasy about the two T C 
the masons here having struck, but they had no inclination to Join 
their riotous meetings. 

“‘] beg to draw your kind attention to C , and his family ; his 
conduct deserves your sympathy. Under the above mentioned 
circumstances he has displayed honesty of purpose, right feeling, and 
courage which are above praise. He would be glad to have a view 
of Mettray &c., &c.” re 

I should gladly quote the whole of M. Marion’s letter which is 
full of touching details, but it is too long for the limits of our report. 

M. Daguin, Secretary General to the Prefecture of the Jura, 
informs us that B : by working hard, is able to wholly support 
his aged grandmother, and that his conduct is excellent. 

To conclude our quotations, and satisfy you of the trustw . 
of the information we lay before you respecting the youths whom we 
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have placed out, permit us to read to you at length the form which 
our kind correspondents are good enough to fill up. They are the 
chief magistrates and different authorities, and persons occupying the 
most respectable positions in the various localities, who generously 
take upon themselves this charge. This form was filled up by M. 
de la otha a manufacturer, who wrote to us from Clamecy on 


February Ist, 1847. 


« Sir,—Being always desirous of complying with your wishes, | 
jasten to forward to you the statement of the conduct of J. V 
one of the numerous individuals rescued by your institution which 
takes them from our prison, and returns them to society corrected 
of all their faults. 

“Tam glad to have nothing but what is favorable to tell you of 
this young man. He fulfills every religious and social duty ; he 
always regrets living so far from the Colony, and being thus deprived 
of the pleasure of seeing his benefactors there. 

“TI have the honor to be, &e., &e.”’ 





This letter was accompanied by the following form :— 


AGRICULTURAL COLONY AT METTRAY. 


CurRISTIAN AND SURNAME OF NAME AND RESIDENCE OF THE 








THE CoLon, PATRON. 
J. Vz M., de la Pierre, manufacturer at 
Clamecy. 

QUESTIONS TO THE PaTRON. ANSWERS BY THE L’aTRON. 
Does he perform his religious 

duties ? Invariably. 
Does he repeat his prayers morn- 
Ing and evening ? Regularly. 
Does he go to church ? Regularly. 
Is he diligent ? Yes. 
me he show intelligence ? Rathergoodwill than intelligence. 
8 he obedient ? Nothing to find fault with on 

of this head. 

Is he civil ? Always. 
ls he careful of his personal 

appearance ? No. 
ls he economical ? Yes. 
What different occupations has 

he been employed in ? Until now he has been employed 


only in field labor ; but his 
father, notwithstanding — ill 
health, being obliged to work 
at his trade as a carpenter in 
order to support his five child- 
ren, now employs him to work 
with him, he being himself 
very weak. 
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Does he oecupy himself sometimes 
in reading and writing ? 
What books does he read ? 


Does he attend an adult. school ? 


What are his leading tastes ? 
What are his most striking char- 
acteristics ? 


Does he hear from his family ? 
How does he spend Seandays and 
féte days ? 


Has he any friends or connexions? 
What character do the persons 
bear with whom he associates ? 


What are his wishes for the 
future ? 


Does he think of the Colony ? 
Does he acknowledge the benefit 
he received there ? 


In what manner does he speak of 
it ? 


Has he been ill ? 

What is the behaviour and char. 
acter of the people for whom 
he works ? 


Do they perform their religious 


duties ? 


Yes. 

Religious, moral, and instruc 
works. 

He has neither time nor Oppor- 
tunity. 

None that are evil, 


tive 


Goodness of heart, obedience, 
gentleness, and eivility. 
He is now living with them. 


At church, in walking, or with 
his father. 
None. 


He associates only with his father, 
who is poor, but honest. 


To learn to work so as to help 
his father. 
Constantly. 


Yes. 


With the warmest gratitude. 

No. 

Before working with his father 
he was with very excellent 


people who employed him in 
field labor. 


Yes. 





Particulars of his conduct whether good or bad. 
In consequence of a long and painful illness, his father had fallen 
into extreme destitution, which still continues. Accustomed to the 
use of tobacco, he bad been obliged to forego it, his utmost means 


this 


0% needed to obtain food for his family, when on th» Ist 
ad having received a few sous as a new ye 
with them to his father, who, however, refuse 


January 
ar’s gift, hastened 
d to accept them. 


a ‘ ~ ’ . : Po. § n ’ 
Your former pupil went then himself to exchange his sous for sol™ 


tobacco, which he brought to his father. The 


latter wept while 


relating, only yesterday, this kind act of his son. 


‘The minute information thus obtained respecting eve 
(not one of the 286 who were now placed out had bee 


ry colon 


ui lost 
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sight of), enables us to accept with perfect confidence the sta- 
tistics relating to the numbers reformed, as it also goes far to 
account for those numbers being so large. With respect, 
however, to the relapses, it must be recollected that they do 
not, of course, include the boys who are sent back to prison. 
Ofthese we hear as follows :— 


In 1846, the number of lads sent back to prison from the Colony 
since its foundation, amounted to 34, including five during that year. 

While acknowledging our failure in dealing with the deeply rooted 
depravity of those youths, and, moreover, the necessity we were un- 
der of inflicting upon them a punishment which should deter their 
companions from following their evil example,we have never lost sight 
of, or compassion for, those unhappy individuals; 16 of them are dead,— 
the first actually died of remorse. He belonged to a noble family in 
Bretagne, whom poverty had reduced to the necessity of cultivating 
with their own hands their few remaining acres. ‘ Remember,” 
wrote one of his relatives to him, “ your aged father sank his head 
upon his breast the day you brought disgrace upon us by appearing 
as afelon at the bar, and has never raised it since.” A monomania for 
theft was this lad’s ruin, and pursued him at Mettray, where he found 
means of stealing even in his cell. 

As regards the others we have been gratified to learn, and often by 
correspondence with themselves, that their conduct in prison was 
generally better than that of their companions ; many of them write 
to us expressing their contrition, and come to see us on their libera- 
tion. Some grains of the good seed took root even by the wayside, 
and bore fruit though tardily Many of those lads have behaved well 
since their discharge from prison, 


In the course of this year the Colony sustained two sad 
losses from its staff of assistants, the first that had occurred 
since its foundation, in the death of one of the estimable 
sisters of charity, and of a sous chef—a youth of great pro- 
mise, 

Almost all the farm buildings, which we heard of in the 
preceding Report as in progress or contemplated, were now 


an and a mill had been erected and was already at 
work, 


Between the publication of the Reports for 1847 and 1848, 
the political aspectof France had entirely changed. The Or- 
leans family, which had always shown favor to Mettray, and 
most of whose members are inscribed as founders of the In- 
sutution, had utterly vanished from the country, and it re- 
mained to be seen how far their successors in power would be 
willing aud able to aid the good work. 

Meanwhile, despite the shock which made itself felt from 
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ene end of France to the other, we learn that the positionos 
the Colony was tranquil and secure. 


While keeping our wards, as it was our duty to do, free of all poli 
tical influence, it is nevertheles right you should know they have not 
remained in ignorance of the important changes which have occurred, 
and that they are deeply interested by them. The eager curiosity of 
such restless and intelligent lads has never failed to follow closely 
the course of events, when indeed it has not been in advance of them 

We had no other means of preserving order among our colons, 
than by informing them calmly, but unreservedly, of what was taking 
place in Paris. Besides, many of them would certainly have learnt jt 
trom their relatives. The interest with which they received our com. 
munications proves, in the most convincing manner, how fully we hav 
succeeded in kindling in their breasts a feeling of honor, toyethe 
with a genuine love of their country, and of home. The Colony has 
become a home to them; they have attached themselves to us, as a 
son is attached to his father, and confidence in us and a sense of 
duty have kept them around us. 

After relating to them the news, we always concluded by an appeal 
to their sense of gratitude, and by assuring them that under a republi- 
can Government, the performance of our duties, readiness to work, 
and obedience to the law, should be the rule for all ; that it was espe- 
claliy under such a government that each could and ought to stand 
alone, supported by his own ability and his own merit ; that we should 
be the first to set this example to all, we who in founding our Insti- 
tution had taken for our motto, ‘Let good workmen trust in the 
future”, (anz buns travailleurs, lavenir)! “If order, and respect for 
all that deserves respect, be banished from the rest of France,” we said 
to them * let it be on this spot of ground in an obscure village, that a 
wholesome example of them shall be afforded by a Colony of lads, ot 
whom all the world despaired.” We can assure you, gentlemen, these 
words were heard and appreciated ; we are convinced of this by the 
fact that not only has the strict and systematic order of our custom- 
ary discipline not been disturbed, but on the contrary, the number o! 
infractions has sensibly decreased since the Revolution of February. 

This was indeed remarkable at a time when almost every 
public school, aud even some private ones, were in revolt, 
and proving their national origin by throwing up barricades. 

But though so far as it depended on the officers and thie 
colons, the prosperity of Mettray was undisturbed )) external 
agitation, it could not wholly escape being affected by the cou- 
vulsion of February. 

The distribution of our young laborers among the dill rent Work: 
shops has undergone, since February, a most untow ard change. 

In consequence of a deeree by the Provisional Government ntl 

‘charitable institutions, we have been 
wheel- 


pressing labor in prisons and ine 2 

vbliged almost entirely to close the workshops of our ee r 
ih oe a. Yow s those 

wrights, sabot makers, joiners,and rope makers,in other words 


which were most profitable, 
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METTRAY ; 





We still manufacture the articles we require for our own use, but 
external sale is strictly forbidden. This measure has had three inju- 
rious results. 

1, It has obliged us to discontinue employing as apprentices lads who 
had worked in that pesition a considerable time, au obligation equal- 
ly disadvantageous to them and to us, for their labor had begun to be 
rofitable to us, and on their side would have insured them good places 
when liberated. 

The change too of occupation, and the being obliged to give up so 
suddenly and with so little reason a trade they were fond of, inspired 
as may easily be supposed, discontent among even our best lads, and 
made them all the more indisposed to field labor. 

2. Our workshops had been much enlarged and we had fitted thei 
up on a liberal scale ; we had engaged excellent teachers whom we 
were obliged suddenly to dismiss ; we had received large orders, in 
fact the ruinous prohibition against work has deprived us this year 
of 25,000 francs (£1,000) clear profit. 

3. These losses are the more unfortunate for us that it will be dif- 
ficult toreplace them or provide better for the future. 

At the time when every evil passion of the working classes was in. 
famed, and they were led astray by those who excited in them hatred 
aad even vengeance towards any who seemed to be competitors, all our 
neighbours looked with fear upon us. Local ill-will however had no 
just foundation, for we had never sold our goods at less than the 
current price, on the contrary we had from the first, invited the neigh - 
bouring tradesmen to share the advantage of our manufactures by 
offering to consign to them wholesale, every description of article 
that they could sell retail, by which they would have gained twice 
as much profit as by their own goods, which not being so well made 
hor so cheap, were not so much liked as ours. 

Their mistaken opinions made our neighbours forget the good con- 
ferred upon the country for the last ten years by an institution which 
has spent more than a hundred thousand francs on the soil. 

* . * * * 

The government has recognized the difficulty of our position, and 
has granted its benevolent aid to the colony—We continue to receive 


the same daily allowance,and the subventions accorded by former ad. 
ministrations, 


Among the combatants in the streets of Paris, which in- 
cluded persons of all ranks and all opinions, Mettray was 
hot unrepresented, but it was on the side of order that her 
children fought. 


Permit us to return for a moment to the conduct of those of our 
lads who are now members of the Garde nationale mobile. They 
performed a gallant part in the lamentable days of June, but we 
should in particular mention Louis Frangois Richard, who was born 
at Paris, He came to Mettray in 1843, and left the Colony in 1845, 

'$ conduct while there was invariably good, and bis name appears 
oD 
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on the tablet of honor. After his liberation he maintained himsel; 
honestly by his labor. 

Having enlisted in the 8th Battalion of the Garde mobile when it 
was first organised, he distinguished himself even in that gallant 
band. Ile took part in the encounters of the Faubourg St. Antoine 
After several barricades had been carried he rushed to the attack 
upon the last three which still blocked up the faubourg. Here he 
fell into the hands of the insurgents, who had planted on this, their 
last remaining stronghold, the flag of the 8th legion of the National 
Guard, which they had carried off from the council-house of the 
arrondissement. Richard freed himself from their hands by an im. 
mense effort, and then, with irresistible courage, threw hiinself on 
this barricade in the midst of a murderous fire ; there he recaptured 
the flag, and had the signal honor of restoring it to the hands of 
the National Guard who were struggling to regain it. Conducted 
by them in triumph to the National Assembly, the Moniteur an- 
nounces that he there received from President Sénart, his deeo. 
ration as Representant, with the promise of that of the Legion of 
Honor. 

All our lads who have become soldiers have behaved remarkably 
well. Priat, of whom we have spoken to you several times already, 
has obtained the rank of Sergeant in the Zouaves regiment ; three 
other colons are corporals in regiments of the line. 


Frequent reference has been made in the passages we have 
quoted to the Ecole Preparatoire ; and some particulars of 
that invaluable branch of the Institution, which we find in 
the Report for 1848, give too much useful information to be 
omitted, 


The results already obtained by our Lveole Preparatoire deserve 
your attention. 
Of 155 pupils admitted, 

37 are still at Mettray, where they fill the various offices of secretary, 
accountant, treasurer, schoolmaster, steward, labor-master, chefs 
and sous-chefs of families ; 

9 have left Mettray to become teachers ; 

15 have taken various situations (in railway, insurance, and commer 
cial companies, &c., &e.) ; 

10 have entered the army ; 

5 have become agricultural superintendents ; 
20 follow industrial occupations ; 
49 have left the Colony from want of capacity ; 
1 is dead. 
There are at present about eleven pupils in the School ; 
are trying to obtain a schoolmasters’ certificate ; others 
themselves more particularly to agriculture, both theoretical and 


’ 
cevyel cl 


devote 


practical. , 

All help as monitors in giving instruction to the colons, and thus 
commence their apprenticeship in the dificult art of gulaing 
reforming their erring fellow creatures. 


and 
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At atime when the subject of agricultural colonies engaves uni- 
versal attention, our Acvle Preparatoire cannot but acquire fresh 


importance, and demand increased care. 
We cannot forget that it is to this establishment that the success 


of Mettray is in great part owing. We can rely with confidence upon 
the success of agricultural colonies, only when they are conducted 
b practical and experienced men. The school, then, in whieh 
Bircntment can meet with such individuals deserves to be considered 
eminently useful. Such, gentlemen, we trust, will be the case with 
our Ecole Preparatotre ; such is the object we proposed to ourselves 
in establishing it, and to attain which our efforts have been unceas- 
ingly directed. 


1849 found the finances of the colony seriously depressed by 
the prohibition to manufacture goods for sale. Meanwhile 
expressions of sympathy and offers of pecuniary aid came from 
Holland and from England, and the colony received a visit 
from Louis Napoleon, then President of the Republic, ac- 
companied by several of his ministers. They fully recog- 
nized the importance of the Institution, but nevertheless the 
Directors had great reason to fear that the subventions which 
each successive Government since that of Louis Philippe 
had continued to grant, might now be withdrawu. ‘lo avert 
ths threatened ruin, they asked for a Committee to be appointed 
by the chamber of Representatives to visit Mettray and report 
upon it to Government. 

Happily their investigations resulted in the subventions 
being continued, but the loss of profit from the workshops re- 
maining closed, necessitated a reduction in the staff of oflicers. 
The Directors dismissed twenty of their assistants, parting from 
them with deep personal regret, and grieved for the decreased ef- 
iciency of the Institution which must result fromtheir departure. 

There are very few events recorded in the report for 
this year, but we find instead very elaborate and import. 
aut statistical details on the number of youths received and 
of those placed out, of their parentage, of the proportion 
whose names were inscribed on the tablet of honor, of the 
degree Of instruction they possessed on entering the colony, 
usually very small, and of the time devoted to its acquisition 
while there. This had latterly been increased and amounted 
how to fourteen hours per week, which was found amply sufli- 
cent to enable them to acquire the elementary knowledge— 
reading writ ing and arithmetic and, in some cases, linear drawing 
and music—which it was considered desirable to teach. A 
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certain portion of the above mentioned time was moreover oeey. 
pied in religious instruction, but to youths who were preparing 
for their first communion the chaplain devoted an additional hour 
daily. From the Report for 1850, we learn :— 


Sixty five of our wards have made their first Communion, and 
in the most satisfactory manner; and a large number have renewed 
it. 
~ + * * . . * * ; 

We have no fixed time for the performance of this solemn duty ; jt 
is determined chiefly by the amount of religious knowledge, and the 
fervor of the aspirant. 

‘ * ” . 7 * * * . 

At Mettray a large number of our children are foundlings ; it is 
impossible to form an idea of the neglected state of these poor 
creatures, whose birth is their only offence. 

Many of them have done nothing from quite infancy, but watch 
cattle, and their brutalised condition is often on a level with that of 
the animals among whom they have lived; indeed we have had boys 
who seemed to have acquired their most degraded attributes. Thus, 
if they quarrelled with a companion, they would after regarding 
him sideways, rush against him, and overturn him by butting at his 
chest with their heads, all done with such incredible rapidity that 
their adversary had no time to save himself from the blow. 


The health of the colony continued to be exceedingly 
satisfactory. 


We cannot but call upon you to rejoice with us that Mettray has 
been preserved from the scourge of disease which has found victims 
even at our very door. The Penitentiary at Tours lost two-thirds 
of its inmates in three days. It may be answered, that Mettray ts 
situated on a high table land, free from stagnant water and injurious 
exhalations. But the houses in our close vicinity are in a similar 
position, and nevertheless in one of them a whole family was car- 
ried off. 


. * . - . 


It is shown by examining our register that the number of boys 
admitted into the Infirmary diminishes in proportion with the length 
of their stay at the colony, which proves how much their constitutions 
must be strengthened by their healthful mode of life. 

We never allow lads who have been placed out at neighboring 
farms to go to the hospital; if they fall sick they return to the 
colony. We claim the right to relieve them in suffering and in 
sorrow, as a father does his children. re 

‘The time spent in curing their physical ailment, we make addition- 
ally profitable by reawakeuing in their hearts the good principles 
which during their residence at the colony we endeavor .” 
implant. Our excellent sisters of charity, seconded by oe 
lose no opportunity for exhortation, and their counsel is always re 
ceived with gratitude. 
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Thus our lads return into the world strengthened both in body and 
mind ; and our gratuitous hospitality has the happiest influence on 
their characters, for by such evidence they are convinced of the 
disinterestedness of our advice and feel all the more willing to 
follow it. 

An increased expense is the unavoidable consequence of this rule, 
as we receive nothing from government, for youths who have left the 
Colony; but you will agree with us, that there are sacrifices by 
which we gain. 

We have already had occasion to inform you, in preceding re- 
ports, and our financial position obliges us to recur to it now, how 
seriously we have sufferd from the decree by the Provisional Govern- 
ment which obliged us to close many of our workshops, and employ 
our supernumerary laborers in the fields. You will understand the 
difficulty we had to find useful occupation for so many hands ; while, 
at the same time, it was imperative that the boys should not remain 
idle; we employed them therefore in making drains, which will not 
for a long time repay the cost of hand labour ; it is indeed an agricul- 
tural advance that we have paid beforehand. The Colony will reap the 
benefit of it hereafter, but at present it appears to be so much loss. It 
was, however, far better to employ our lads thus, than ‘ in grinding 
the air,’ as the English say, when speaking of their tread-mill. 


Referring to the family system the Directors remark :— 


In our endeavour to replace the home which has failed in its duty, 
we do not conceal from ourselves that the imitation can never equal 
the reality, and consequently, whenever our wards come from respec- 
table families we lose no opportunity for enabling them to meet, in or- 
der to preserve the bonds of natural affection. 

Our Colons often beg permission to send some help, out of the lit- 
tle fund which accrues from a portion of their earnings, to a father 
or mother suffering from poverty,and we always incline a favorable ear 
to such requests, being only too glad to foster every generous sen- 
timent in their young hearts. If the amount of their savings is too 
small to meet the want, we add enough to make it sufficient, and 
nothing is so potent in exciting their feelings of gratitude towards 
us. We generally appreciate kindness rendered to those dear to us 
more highly than if we were its immediate object. 

When the character and conduct of the parents are good, we allow 
them to see their children, and often their fathers, more often their 
mothers, cone from a great distance, frequently on foot, evenin the 
Worst weather. 

_ Our lads are not in a pesition in which strong passions are brought 
into play, and we may rejoice that it is so; but owing to this cireum- 
stance, when speaking of what concerns them, the incidents we have 
torelate are necessarily very simple. Love of labor, obedience to 
their officers, religious feeling, such are the virtues which we usually 
have occasion to mention. Some of our Colons have fortunately 
however had opportunities of distinguishing themselves by rendering 
a service to their fellow creatures, and even in saving human life. 
One day a bull on the farm became infuriated and rushed at the 
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woman who has the superintendence of the dairy, when the lad Bour 
din, seeing the danger which threatened her, instantly threw himself 
just in the animal’s path, and with a stick struck it a tremendous 
blow between the horns, which enabled the terrified woman to escape 
The boy was not deceived as to the risk he ran, and said to us after. 
wards with much simplicity, “I made sure it was all up with me.” 

Another Colon, also quite recently, named Roch, having seen 
the wife of a laborer fall into a piece of water, which was more than 
three metres [10 feet] deep, jumped in to rescue her, and was fortu. 
nate enough to drag her to the edge. 

Some high officers of the State, who happened to be with us when 
we congratulated these two boys, in the presence of the whole Colo- 
ny, were so touched by the recital, that they suggested we should 
request the Minister of the Interior to reward their self-devotion by 
a medal of honor. We did not, however, think it right to yield to 
their proposal, for we wish that our lads should regard themselves 
as fortunate rather than meritorious in profiting by an opportunity 
to render a fellow-creature a kindness. 

: , . “ 

The lads who belong to the Department of the Seine are those 
who give us most trouble, for all our efforts do not always avail to 
prevent their returning to the Capital, which has an irresistible attrac. 
tion for them, and whither, moreover, their families usually urge thetn 
to come; and you are aware that under no circumstanees is our 
active and watchful care more constantly needed, than for those poor 
lads who are exposed to all the temptations of a great city. 

Detained as we necessarily are at Mettray by the duties of our po- 
sition there, it is impossible for us to exercise a due superintendence 
over our lads in Paris. It is M. Verdier, (barrister-at-law), the 
avent of your society, who, notwithstanding the duties already im- 
posed upon him by the office he so disinterestedly discharges, does 
not hesitate to take upon himself this additional responsibility, and 
there is no trouble he will not undergo to obtain places for our 


bovs.” 


The following passage enables us to judge of the position 
which the colony had attained in the course of ten years 01 
active existence. Jt will appear that the apprehended with- 
drawal of the subvention from Government had to a certain 
extent taken place. 

If Mettray even at the present time has not yet assumed its rank 
mong first-rate agricultural establishments, we can assure you It Is net 
for want of aking the most strenuous efforts in that direction. — 
task is a difficult one, Many and very different objects are there sought 
to be obtained. Intellectual instruction, moral training, therequire. 
intents of strict discipline, fixed hours which cannot be changed, the em- 
ployment of youthful and inexperienced hands, of which oe ph 
lave often more than we kuow how to oceupy, render the task of cu 4 
vating the land well and ceonomically, and of producing good agricul 
turists, a very hard one, 
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Now, however, that our efforts have effected in a moral point of view 
all we dared to hope for, and even more than that when we recollect 
the periloustrials we have passed through and the class we have had to 
deal with, we intend to devote our utmost. efforts to repair the 
losses which the agricultural portion of our enterprize has incurred, 
and also to place agricultural training on the footing which it ought 
here to occupy. . 

You have not forgotten, gentlemen, the critical position in which 
the colony was placed by certain acts of the government affecting 
us. 

A ministerial order reduced by 10 centimes (1d) the daily allowance 
for each child, which has diminished our annual income by 18,250 
francs (£730). The allowance for clothes has also been lessened 10 
franes (8s) a head, by which we lose annually 1000 frances (£40). 
Finally, the suppression of certain of our workshops, those namely 
for the manufacture of waggons, carts, wooden shoes, and agricultural 
implements, have deprived us of an annual profit of from 10 to 15 
thousand franes (£400 to £600) The total annual sum we lose then is 
34,250 frances (£1,370). 

The extension which our factory of agricultural implements had 
undergone led us to hope for still larger gains. We deplore the cir- 
cumstances in which we have been placed, all the more that the 
time seemed near at hand when our institution should become self- 
supporting independently of governmental aid. 

On the first of January, 1848 our receipts fell short of our expenses 
by only 30,000 franes (£1,200), The amount of work done in our 
workshops inereased so rapidly in 1847 that we felt sure that by en- 
larging them still further, and considering the large orders we had 
received, we should, in succeeding years, have realized very greatly 
increased profits. 

* . * ” 

After ten years of strenuous exertion we liave the right to say— 
Either Mettray is an exceptional and ephemeral institution, and 
ought to receive neither the help which might retain a benevolent 
but useless experiment in existenee, nor praises which would afford 
it futile encouragement,—or Mettray is the first stone laid of a 
complete system of correctional education founded in no rash love 
of hovelty, but on the eternal principles on which society itself is 
based, and susceptible of infinitely varied application.” 

In the latter case it ought to be unreservedly adopted, that so 
dificult an enterprize may not be left at the mercy of this or that 
favorable disposition which may fail us at any time, nor dependent 
on our individual efforts to obtain aid, which, whether more or less 
successful, entail always considerable loss of time, seriously interfer- 
ing with the good management of the institution. 

It devolves upon you, gentlemen, the founders of Mettray, to 
eusure the permanency of your work. 

We gave ourselves ten years for accomplishing this great exper- 
iment; that period is completed to-day, and we may safely say, 
Mertray 1s ESTABLISNED. 

Praise has succeeded detraction, approval has taken the place of 
Jections, and the mo-t convincing testimony authorizes us in 
adding, Mettray is understood, 
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Both at home and abroad our plan has been eagerly adopted, and 
similar institutions projected or already established elsewhere, enabl 
us to exclaim, still more rejoicingly, Mettray is imitated. = 

Finally, if our anticipations and our wishes do not deceive ys 
the day is not far distant, when your system being applied to all 
those children who before that period had been a burden or a source 
of alarm to the state, they will, by promoting its prosperity, become 
to it a mine of wealth. 


‘The report for 1851 contains no new facts of importance, but 
it again insists on the ruinous consequence of sending lads 
to Mettray for so short a period as two or three years, and 
upon the advantages resulting from effective patronage. It 
mentions also that the cultivation of the colza plant had been 
introduced, and promised to be highly remunerative. 

[In 1852 amost elaborate report was issued by M.de Gasparin 
on the state of the agricultural department, which it appears 
was then in a very flourishing condition. 

In the course of this year the directors were away from the 
colony for a considerable time, owing to ill health. 


Officers and colons whilst we were absent from the Colony re- 
doubled their zeal, in order to prove their attachment to us, and to 
our esteemed representative M. Blanchard, whom they alike love 
and respect, and whose task they sought to lighten. This fact affords 
a most convincing answer to the objection we have often heard 
raised, that the existence of Mettray depends on two men, Mettray, 
we affirm, rests on an educational system based on established prin- 
ciples, and will bear fruit long, very long after those who originated 
it shall be no more. 


Little did he who spoke or those who heard these words 
imagine in how a short a time the prophecy they contained 
was in part to be fulfilled; on the 10th of September of the same 
year, M. de Courteilles died. “ He was attending the sick bed 
of a youth who had to all appearance become thoroughly 
hardened, when the latter, for the first time since his ad- 
mission into the colony, exhibited some sign of contrition. 
The joy whieh M. de Courteilles experienced on the occasion 
reminded him of an extract from a sermon of the Abbé Lacor- 
daire, which he had inserted in his work on prisons. * ” 
* * Tle went for the volume, and was reading the passage 
to the friends that were around him when the book dropped 
from his hand: he was dead.”’* 


~ Mettray, a Lecture, by Robert Hall, M. A. 
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“Thus,” writes M. Demetz, 


the Colony lost its firmest stay, and I the tenderest and most 
faithful friend, the companion of my early years, the adopted brother 
given me by God. 

It may seem rash in me, to those who knew the force of his char- 
acter—the power of his genius, to have consented henceforth to take 
upon myself alone the responsibility of this great enterprize. But 
it is to those very qualities, which circumstances enable me better 
than any one else justly to estimate, that my resolution must be 
attributed. M. de Courteilles has placed the administration of the 
Colony on so sound a basis, that I have only to execute what he has 
already organized. His zeal and devotion were never more evident 
than in the year which has just elapsed ; the narrative of its events 
demonstrates the greatness of his creative genius. He regarded the 
position attained by the Colony, both in a moral point of view and in 
respect to discipline, as most satisfactory, an _— which has very 
recently received ministerial confirmation,* but he deplored the 
irregularities still apparent in our domestic economy, and which 
resulted from the want of sufficient means to conduct it methodically ; 
and it was to this department of our institution more particularly 
that he devoted the last days of his life. 


The great increase in the number of inmates at Mettray had 
rendered the existing storehouses altogether inadequate to its 
requirements ; it had consequently become necessary to purchase 
articles of consumption almost from day to day, which caused 
inevitably some waste in their use, and made it impossible to 
take advantage of acheap season to lay in a large stock. ‘To 
meet tls evil M. de Courteilles commenced building extensive 
magazines which,when finished, not only enabled the managers 
to purchase largely when prices were low, but to keep a much 
more exact account of their expenditure in this department 
than had before been practicable. By these means together 
with the great saving effected by the improved method of 
purchase, 


We are now able to state the average daily expenditure for food 
for each boy since the foundation of the Colony at 30 centimes 
(2¢5d.\, while for the officers it has not exceeded 70 centimes 
(65 fd.) For clothing each colon has cost per day 14 centimes 
(1}d.), for fuel and light 2 centimes (z'+¢). We cannot hope to at- 
fain greater economy in the two latter items. Washing has cost us 4 
centimes per head, but we expect to reduce this amount considerably 
Y Means of a new system we have adopted, and which we will ex- 
pain; and as regards our outlay for clothing, we trust that that also 





* See the letter of his Excellency the Minister of the Interior, dated 
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will be lessened in consequence of a rule we have Just made, and 
which will, we hope, operate as favorably in a moralas in a financial 
point of view. We intend to award a prize to those of our odie 
who, by the care they take of their clothes, make them last longer ain 
the regulation period. We regard it as a duty to do our utmost i: 
teach our lads orderly and economical habits, which, if acquired 
early, will remain with them, and have the happiest influence upon 
their after life. By limiting their wants, and accustoming them to 
live upon a small sum, we take from them the motive to seek riches 
by dishonest means. . 


After further minute statistical information, relating chiefly 
to the health of the lads, among whom the rate of mortality 
for the fourteen years of the colony’s existence amounted 
to only one and a half per cent, the report continues :— 


Perhaps, gentlemen, you will think we have entered at too great 
length into these dry details, but they are so important to our sue- 
cess that we trust you will pardon us for presenting them to you. It 
must never be forgotten that to do good on a large scale we must 
effect it at the cheapest possible rate. 


Words which deserve to be written in letters of goli. 

In addition to the large store houses that M. de Courteilles 
had begun, he urged forward the works by whieh a more 
abundant supply of water was secured to the colony. 


Every day he was occupied in overlooking the workmen, so much 
so that his health suffered visibly from these excessive demands 
upon his strength ; but when we besought him to moderate bis zeal, 
he would reply in the beautiful words of Scripture, ‘ So long as 
the flesh is able, the spirit should be willing.” 

You know how forgetful youth is by nature, but it is not so with our 
children. Exposed to sufferings of every sort, and having never 
received one mark of kindness from their infancy upwards, until 
Providence through you took pity on their misery, they are amazed 
to find that any one cares for them, and the smallest reward, the 
slightest proof of interest, affects them deeply. Judge, then, gentle. 
men, What they must have felt when deprived of hin who had de- 
voted, even sacrificed, his life to them. . 

I will not attempt to describe to you the state of the Colony during 
that mournful season, but the grief expressed by youths who have 
long left us will enable you to understand what theirs must hare 
been who, to the very moment of M. de Courteilles’ death, were the 
objects of his tender care. : 

The following is a letter from Hermerel, now established at Caen 

_ «© Caen, September 27th, 1852. 

‘ Monsieur Demetz—I awaited with the intensest anxiety the co- 
firmation of this news. My master came to my house on tne oS ot 
this month to bring me some work, when seeing the portrait © re 
revered M, de Courteilles hanging against the wall, together with th 
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engraving of Mettray, he exclaimed all at once, ‘ Why that’s Mettray 
there, and here’s one of the founders ; itis the very one who died 
yesterday afternoon of apoplexy. I could not speak a word, and 
ineanwhile he went away. As soon as I came to myself, I ran after 
him to ask him where he heard the news; he said he saw it ina 
newspaper, and I ran to every place where newspapers are taken 
in, bat I could not find outif it was true. But I could scarcely 
avoid believing it, for why should a man who knew nothing of Mettray 
invent such a thing. I was in the most dreadful suspense till I re- 
ceived your letter, and ever since then I have been in the most dread- 
ful grief. 1 cannot tell you, Monsieur Demetz, what I feel; I will 
only say that I sevk in spirit the tomb which covers the dear remains 
of M. de Courteilles, and there my heart pours forth its bitter 
sorrow, 

« What a terrible blow Providence has inflicted on you too; but I 
know, Monsieur Demetz, you are bearing it with the resignation you 
always show. God alone is our Master, and we must ever yield to 
His will. After such fearful proof of His power all we can do is to 
hamble ourselves before Him. . 

“Children at Mettray, with grief I learn the loss we have all sus- 
tained. It isa dreadful less, and one we can never replace. M. de 
Courteilles is no more. He was one of the colony’s supports, and 
this support it has lost. He still watches over us from above, but 
weean see him no longer He is no more amongst us. He will never 
again console the sick, nor the prisoner, nor ever praise good conduct 
more, nor be seen at any of your meetings. Ah! my dear lads, he is 
gone from us for ever! But every step we took at Mettray he guided, 
we were the objects of all his thoughts, of all his solicitude ; he watched 
over us while we slept, he worked for us while we rested. What 
proof of our regret can we give worthy of such care and such sacrifices ! 
No, dear schoolfellows, we can give none—for it was his earthly life 
he spent to save our souls, But, dear colons of Mettray, let us try 
to prove our respect for his memory, let every action show how truly 
wemourn him, Let your games, your laughter, be less boisterous. 
Break not his rest—he lies beside you, and his spirit is ever with 
you ;* as for me, I share your sorrow, your grief is mine also, for 1 
owe him more than any one. A servant deprived by death of a good 
master mourns him for a time at least ; a son never ceases to regret 
the loss of a good father, but we have lost far more than a good 
master, or even father—we have lost a saviour. 

_Have we not then greater cause than they, to make our mourning 
life-long ; and that every one who in future visits Mettray may know 
how great a loss the colons have sustained, | beg M, Demetz to be so 
good as to allow them to wear black collars to their coats instead of 
red, and to let the banner of each family be covered with erape for at 
least a year. But this is nothing in comparison with what the colony 





* By his own direction M. de Courteilles was buried in the cemetery of 
the Colony : thus even in death he is not separated from those to whom 
his life was devoted. His epitaph is in these words, ‘* J’ai voulu vivre 
mourir ct resusciter avec eux 5” they are an extract from his will.—Ep. 
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owes him.—I have no need, my dear boys, to ask you to pray for hin 
for that is your first duty. As for me, I trust, M. Demetz, and “a 
officers under you, you will not think me wrong in putting on saan, 
ing for him; my heart will mourn too, and like my school-fellows I 
shall never forget him who was everything tome. M. Demetz is lef 
alone over you, my dear friends ; his charge is greater than ever, and 
besides he too has lost his friend. Try to lighten the task which this 
dreadful event has rendered double to him. Let offences be less fre. 
quent, let the elder ones guide the little ones aright, let those who have 
learnt something teach those who know nothing, and let all, animated 
with one spirit, endeavor to make the grief of your masters less bitter 
and their life among you more happy. 
“Farewell, my dearly beloved school-fellows. May Heaven receive the 
prayers we all offer up for the repose of the soul of the deceased, our 
revered M. de Courteilles,who loved us to the end of his life ; and may 
it be pleased to grant, many, many years more to him, who is yet 
spared to us. (signed, ) HerMere..” — 
You will not wrong us, by imagining we have permitted a word 
of this letter to be altered. 


Another letter equally expressive of the love and veneration 
inspired by M. de Courteilles, is given in the report, but our 
space will not permit us to transcribe it. M. Demetz received, 


Numbers of letters, which, though less well expressed, are equally 
touching. We have preserved them all, and shall keep them, as 
affording the most striking testimony to the worth our friend. It is 
not given to every one to inspire such regret. 

* 7 * 

If in the hearts of children young. some of them very young, and un. 
trained, our grief fuund such an echo, judge what we met with in our 
officers, educated almost entirely under our own eyes, and who had 
lived on terms of intimacy with him whom it was impossible to behold 
without being attracted to him by an irresistible power. These ex- 
cellent young men have felt that the best way to honor the memory 
of their benefactor is to follow his exhortations, and it is simply an 
act of jnstice on my part to assure you that the management of the 
Colony has never been more easy. Right feeling is apparent 
throughout, and each performs his duty without my haying even t0 
remind him of it. ; 

All give me their best assistance, but I ought especially to mention 
M.M. Blanchard and Mahoudeau,* who each in his own department 
supplies my place, in my absence, so satisfactorily as to leave me no 
possibility for anxiety. I can give no higher testimony to their merit,nor 
one which would more convincingly prove toyou how worthy they are 
of that confidence which 1 accord to them with heartfelt pleasure. 


This was a mournful year for the colony, which during Is 
course lost many friends besides M. de Courteilles. One ol 


. . 7 . 7a) ’ e . a 
* These gentlemen bear respectively the titles of Inspecteur de! 


Colonie, and Chef de la Comptabilité.—kp. 
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these, M. Blonet, was the architect to whose happy adaptation 
to the requirements of Mettray of what he in company with 
\f. Demetz had seen in similar institutions abroad, much of 
tg success is owing. Madame Hebert, the foundress, as it 
will be recollected, of one of the houses inhabited by the 
colons, died in 1853, and also M. Bezancon, a mumificent 
benefactor to the colony from the time of its foundation. 

The report is preceeded by a portrait of M. de Courteilles— 
it represents a man of distinguished appearance, and most 
benevolent countenance—but the record of the past year’s 
events no longer bears his signature. May that which yet 
remains long be spared ! 

In 1854 we find reference to the assemblage of the colons 
in the great hall which takes place every Sunday. 


On Sunday an account is given before the assembled colony of the 
conduct of each family and the work it has accomplished during the 
past week, and particulars respecting its individual members are rela- 
ted. Every boy who has deserved well receives encouragement ; 
every family whose conduct has been satisfactory receives a reward. 
This emulation among the different families has always had a good ef- 
fect. It was not however sufficient, and we thought it might be pos- 
sible to excite this spirit of rivalry in good conduct to still further re- 
sults,by fostering it not only in individuals but in the various families, 
so that it should animate the whole colony. 

With this view we have established a kind of “ prize of honor” (prix 
d’ honneur ) to be granted to the family which has incurred no punish- 
ment during the past week ; it consists in the privilege of carrying the 
national flag upon which this simple legend has been inscribed, ‘‘Hon- 
neur d la Famille - 

During their military exercises, the family which has earned this dis- 
tinction marches at the head of the colony whose standard-bearer it 
has become. The important aid we receive from this struggle as to who 
shall behave best, will be proved better by figures thanby the most 
eloquent words. 

Before the introduction of the flag the number of boys inscribed on 
the tablet of honor amounted to 66 per cent; it is now 744, and we 
should add that 37 lads now at the colony have come to us within the 
last three months, and consequently are not yet privileged to have their 
names placed upon the tablet. Under the same influence the number 
of colons consigned to the eell,which was formerly 2 per cent per day, 
lsnow reduced to one and a quarter. 

Every week, as has been already stated, we give to those families 
whose conduct has been particularly good, a little reward. This 
's generally an engraving representing either some courageous 
action, or else a religious subject ; sometimes it is a print of one of 





f * The name of the successful family is written ona small scutcheon, 
astened to the staff of the flay. 
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our great battles, or of a naval encounter. The sublime gcc 
the death of the Archbishop of Paris* and the deed of self hep " 
by the sister of charity who in the midst of a fierce street shirmish 
saved the life of an officer at the risk of her own, are thin tenet 
under the notice of our lads, and these engravings, Coliebidiie * , 
they do an invaluable lesson, decorate the walls of the boys" celien 
and form a little gallery illustrative of moral greatness Piety, and 
herovisin. ith iene 
The Report gives most encouraging particulars respecting a 
large number of the youths who had left the Institution, coy, 
tained partly in letters from patrons, and in one signed « \ 


former colon.” ‘The writer, who had settled at Lima, after 


a SE 
te 


* The event alluded to in the Report occurred, as doubtless our readers 
will recollect, during the terrible Three Days of June 1848. We were jp 
Paris in the autumn of that year, and of course saw all the places rendered 
memorable during the preceding few months. It may be supposed w 
did not fail to visit the spot which the death of the noble-hearted prelate 
has made hallowed ground, and there the particulars were narrated to us 
of that fearful scene. 

Hoping to stay the dreadful earnage, and to act as mediator between 
the Government and the rebels, the Archbishop departed from his palaee 
on Sunday evening, the 25th of June, for the Place de la Bastille where 
the fighting was then hottest. Passing along the Rue St. Antoine th 
excited populace, aware of his intention, implored him to perse- 
vere, overwhelming him with prayers and blessings. Some few 
warned him of the peril he was incurring, but to these he replied, 
that duty forbade him to regard his own safety; and he was heard 
often to repeat to himself the words, “© Bonus autem pastor dat 
vitam suam pro ovibus suis.” Truly he proved himself no hireling’ 
He stopped trom time to time beside the ambulances, blessing aud ab- 
solving the wounded. On reaching the Place de la Bastille where a bar- 
ricade had been thrown up across the embouchure of two streets which 
form an acute angle, he prevailed upon the officer commanding thu 
Government troops to stop firing that he might parley with the insur- 
gents. The latter ceased also, when agcompanied by his two grands 
vicaires, and preceded by a man bearing a bough for a flag of truce, he 
advanced towards the barricade. ‘The rebels descended from it to meet 
him, and there appeared reason to hope that his mission of peace would 
prove successful, when the report of a gun, possibly a random shot, was 
followed by a ery of * Freason !” and instantly the tusillade was ——— 
more fiercely than ever. ‘The prelate and his no less courageous —_ 
ants were thus in the midst of a cross fire. He still advanced, reac Z 
the barricade and climbed to the summit where he was visible Ui 
combatants on both sides. ‘The balls whistled round his head as he a 
dressed the multitude, but he remained unharmed, though one 0% ia 
Viears had his hat piereed in three places. While dee CT ee blow 
barricade the Archbishop was struck by a bullet in his side, f Pest 
was mortal. <A faithful servant who had followed him gar 
caught him in hisarms, and he was carried from the spot. beni 
only a few hours during which his sufferings were inten 


se, but borne 
, ; trie heroism.—ED.: 
with the calmness and resignation which belongs to true here 
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expressing the warmest gratitude and affection towards the 
Director and the officers of the colony, begs that his name 
may be inscribed on its list of founders, stating that he has 
(ransmitted the sum of one hundred franes in aid of its funds, 
, donation by which he would become entitled to the coveted 


distinction. ! | . | 
We find also the following passage referring to a visit paid 
to the colony by Lord Brougham. 


It would be impossible to describe the impression produced by the 
noble Lord's stay at Mettray, where the kindness shown us by this 
distinguished individual in coming so far out of his way, was fully 
appreciated, Lord Brougham entered into the colony’s minutest 
details, and even, at his own request, dined at the same table with 
our officers, conversing with them on the nature of their different 
employments. We shall not forget his emotion on hearing our 
band perform ‘‘ God save the Queen,” and on beholding the English 
flag flying on the mast of our ship, side by side with the French 
standard, 

He did not depart from the institution without leaving there a 
proof of his generous sympathy, and we look forward to having 
ere long funds sufficient to build a house on which will be inscribed 
(as in the case of those constructed at the expense of different 
departments) the words ** Founded by England.” 


We are informed by the Report for 1855 of a change in the 
time allotted to the instruction of the younger boys, whose 
numbers had recently much increased. Lt was now found best 
to allow them to spend a larger portion of the day in the 
school-room than tieir elder companions, their labor being 
of comparatively little value, while their aptitude for acquiring 
elementary knowledge is much greater than at a later period. 
The progress made by the pupils was on the whole highly 
salislactory. Out of the 649 colons in the institution 396 
could read, and 268 could write well, while the most unin- 
structed had made some progress in these arts, and the 
anthmetic class was very promising. 

Great praise is due to our schoolmaster for the perseverance 
which has been rewarded with so large a measure of success, the 
more remarkable as we have during the present year received a 
large number of new boys. But we must award a due portion of 
praise also to the pupils in our Ecole Preparatoire, who have aided 
greatly to promote the improvement we have indicated. 

e rejoice to be able again to bring under your notice the 
advantages resulting from this school whose usefulness we have 
ne ceased to feel, and regarding which even foreigners who have 
Indly visited Mettray have taken opportunities of expressing their 
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high opinion, We have evidence of this on very high auth 
letter recently published by Mr. Hill, Queen’s Counsel, addressed { 

Lord Brougham.* — This able writer in enumerating the conditions 
essential to the prosperity of an agricultural colony, unhesitatingly 
declares that the most important of all is the establishment rf 
preparatory step, of a school for teachers, similar to our one. 


ority in a 


as a 


Orfrasiére, an off-shoot from Mettray, of which we shall hear 
more in the next Report, was founded this year. 

The inundations of June, 1856, which overwhelmed the 
valleys of some of the largest rivers in France, caused vreat 
damage to the city of Tours. It was indeed threatened 
almost with submersion, its safety depending on the resisting 
power of a levee which at one time appeared likely to give 
way. The Mettray youths had on the occasion of a former 
flood rendered great assistance, and their help was again 
thankfully accepted. 


During the disasters which ravaged our fertile districts, our lads 
—whom a journey in England prevented me from myself leading to 
the scene of action—were in the foremost ranks to oppose the evil. 
M. Blanchard was at their head, admirably seconded by the rest of 
our officers, whose names I wish I could here enumerate. 

The zeal and devotion with which each one performed his duty 
on this oceasion, called forth the following letter from the Municipal 
Council of Tours after those terrible days of trial :— 


‘* To the Director of Mettray. 


« Srr,—At the time when our city was exposed to imminent danger, 
you generously thought of offering us the help of your young colons ; 
we gratefully accepted it, and a few hours only elapsed before these 
brave youths, furnished with tools which were familiar to them, 
came to assist our terrified inhabitants in opposing the violence of 
the flood. 

‘«For two days and a night they worked incessantly, with un- 
heard-of energy and ardor, without letting order and discipline 
be relaxed for an instant in their ranks. < e 

“They remained with us to the last, when every means of satety 
had been tried. After all the fatigue they had undergone for us, 
the colons of Mettray still wished to lighten the misfortune which 
their courage was not able to avert, and these poor lads devoted 
their savings to the relief of those who had suffered by the floods. 

‘* This devotion and generosity have excited the warmest admir- 
ation of our citizens, which it is our gratifying duty to express. 

* All honor, then, to those poor boys who have so nobly gained 
for themselves a place in society whence the misfortunes of then 
youth, often undeserved, seemed to exclude them! All honor to 
the institution which has inspired such generous feelings ! 


. 


* ** Practical Suggestions to the Founders of Reformatory Schools ; 
by the Recorder of Birmingham, 
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«The Municipal Council of Tours has decided that a commemora- 
tive medal shall be offered to the Colony of Mettray, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the brotherly help it so freely gave to our city. 
| shall shortly have the honor of transmitting it to you, sir ; but the 
Council was unwilling to delay any longer expressing to you their 
deep gratitude, and I rejoice to be their channel of communication 
on this occasion. 

«¢ With sincere respect, 
‘¢ Allow me to subscribe myself, &c., &c. 
“EE. Mame, Mayor.” 

The medal, which I have received from the Mayor (always as 
ready to reward good deeds as he is the first to perform them) bears 
the following inscription :—“ A la Colonie de Mettray, la Ville de 
Tours, reconnaisante.—Inondation, 1856." 


The Cardinal Archbishop of Tours added his testimony to 
the heroic conduct alike of officers and colons from Mettray. 

Speaking of the increasing development of the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, and the industry of the young 
workmen, the Report continues— 


To assiduity they often unite considerable skill, and give proot 
ofno mean capacity. One of them has invented a root-cutter, 
(coupe-racine), which accomplishes twice as much work as an ordinary 
root-cutter. We sent this implement to the Exposition Universelle, 
and it having gained a second prize, we resolved to take out a patent 
for it. We decided upon this step in order, firstly, to secure our 
property in a useful invention, but more particularly with the view 
erasewuraging the efforts of our young colons, and sustaining their 
zeal, 


Many specimens of their handiwork have gained prizes at 
agricultural shows both at Paris and in the provinces. 

An additional department, entitled “ Arts e¢ Metiers,” has 
this year been added to the Ecole Preparatoire, which will 
provide for the education of industrial teachers, serious evils 
having occasionally arisen from employing as trades-masters 
individuals who had not been brought up in that institution ; 
itis intended henceforth to employ no officer who has not 
been trained there. 

The vast proportions of Mettray have deterred many in- 
dividuals from attempting to found an agricultural colony 
on the same plan. They feared lest the system whien 
limited in its operation to comparatively few individuals, 
might not work successfully, and they nevertheless were 
unable for want of funds to attempt one on a large scale, ‘To 

56 
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prove that their fears were groundless the little colony of 

ey . . ° . 
Orfrasi¢re was established at about twelve miles distane 
from Mettray where there are only sixty lads, 

By reason of its distance from Mettray, supervision is difficult a: 
Orfrasiére, and the more so owing to the small number of offeeys 
there; these consist, indeed, of only a chef de fumille and a sous chef, 
Nevertheless, not an attempt at escape has been made during nearly 
two years. 


There has been but one attempt, which has proved success. 
ful, to escape from the parent colony since its foundation. — |i 
must, however, be borne in mind that the difliculty of moving 
about from place to place without incarring the notice of thie 
police, which still exists to a considerable degree in France, 
renders detection more likely there than in this kingdom, Un- 
successful endeavors to get away are from time to time made, 
though we believe invariably by lads who have not been long 
at the colony; even then we imagine they are very few as 
compared with the attempts to escape from similar institutions 
in England. We recollect hearing of an instance, though 
we do not vouch for the truth of it, in which it happened to the 
masters to find themselves, one diy, the sole representatives 0! 
their school, a/Z the boys having taken their departure. 0! 
course such an event could occur in only a very stall estab- 
lishment, and as knowledge and experience in reforma- 
tory treatment increase, we may hope this serious dificult) 
will be overcome. But to return to Orfrasiére. 

Not a complaint has been addressed to us by the neighbouring land. 
owners, and not only have our lads avoided exciting distrust, bul 
their conduct has been so exemplary that the clergyman of the pa- 
vish, in full congregation, was pleased to express his approbatio 
of the manner in which they perform their religious duties, and his 
high opinion of their excellent principles. . 

But whilst thus occupied in extending further and further the in- 
fluence of Mettray, we should be guilty of negligence did we not pro- 
videfor the future prosperity of the colony itself—that prosperity hieh, 
owing to the precarious circumstances in which Mettray Is now placed, 
may be seriously endangered at every renewal of a lease, \ erect ; 
limited to the disagreeable alternative of accepting onerous conaiti ! 
which would destroy all hope of obtaining a prorit from the land, ! 
of abandoning extensive erections, to go and establish ourselves °° 


ms 


distance. 

The Mortier estate adjoins our buildings, and we cannot step ov" 
side the court without setting foot upon it. Your Counce ef 
ed a wish last year to buy it. The period during which we can | _ 
the right to do so expires almost immediately ; the estat ig WOrte 
109,000 franes (£4,360), andis let for 4,000 franes (£160 
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We propose, in order to raise the sum required for this purchase, 
to have recourse to the method adopted by the Asile Fénélon.... The 
mode of proceeding is to issue bonds for 500 francs (£20) each, having 
the security of a first mortgage, at four per cent.interest,*to be drawn 
by lot for repayment, as the funds which the Colony may have at its 
disposal will permit. We are glad to be able to inform you that we 
are sure of disposing of a large number of these bonds in France, and 
also in England, where during our last journey in that country we 
received the kindest offers from friends. 

The plan here proposed has been adopted, and we have 
ourselves seen a prospectus entering into minute details whieh 
has been prepared for circulation in England. Doubtless 
this opportunity will not be lost by those whom circtunstances 
have enabled to appreciate the benefit Mettray has, by its 
example, conferred upon the reformatory movement in this 
country, for proving their sense of it at this crisis. 

The salubrity of Mettray is one among numerous strong 
reasons for not removing the colony to another spot. 

The rate of mortality since the institution was established has no‘ 
exceeded two per cent. We cannot but rejoice at these results, es- 
pecially when we reflect upon the neglected and destitute condition in 
which most of our pupils passed their early life. 

The cholera, during three different visitations, ravaged the sur. 
rounding population without attacking us. Unhappily this year the 
Colony has paid its tribute; typhoid fever raged among us for four 

7 DAS] 3 ty} 8 On| 
months ; 152 of our youths were attacked, 14 only died.f 

Who can imagine the terror which such a scourge would hav 
excited among our ofticers, if they had not been men whose devotion 
was above all proof? At first we thought of having nurses from 
other places, but our noble assistants claimed as a right the care of 
our lads. It was truly a touching sight to see these young men, full 
of life and hope, voluntarily make our infirmary their abode. 

1 ,~ >™ ye = 

Che Reports for 1855 and 1856 notice at considerable 
length that branch of the institution which is devoted to 
the reception of boys from the upper ranks of society sent 

there under the law of correction paternelle. he results 
hitherto have been highly successful, but during the visitation 


teeesetinteenenseeestes ~_—— 





* Since the publication of this Report the Société Paternelle have de- 
termined to raise the interest payable upon the Bonds from four to five 
per cent.—EEp. 

t In comparing the number of boys attacked, who were for the most 
pert of weakly constitutions, with those who died, we must express out 
high opinion of the skill and devotion of our medical attendants, Ir. 
Allain-Dupré and Dr. Anglada. ‘The latter fell a victim to his excessive 
zeal. We may truly say that his death was the complement of a life 
wholly devoted to alleviating the sufferings of humanity, in which he 
labored with a disinterestedness that knew no bounds. We. feel it to 
be a duty to pay this just tribute of praise to his memory. 
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of the fever it was deemed best not to receive lads of this des. 
cription. 

The yearly cash account is not published with the Reports 
It forms a separate document which M. Gouin prepares and 

resents annually to the Société Paternelle. 

We may gather, however, from incidental references to the 
colony’s expenditure that this is governed by the most rigid eco. 
nomy. The average daily cost of food, clothing, light, fuel and 
washing for the colons, and of food for the officers, we have al- 
ready seen. We have now before usa statement setting forth the 
provisions consumed on one particular day (June 12th 1855) 
together with their price and the number of consumers. The 
latter amounted to 698, and their food, including fuel for 
cooking it, cost on that day 266 francs (£10 : 12: 94). Fi. 
nancial statistics are not given in the Reports by which we can 
ascertain the entire cost of each lad; we were, however, very 
recently, informed by M. Demetz, that including his quota of 
expense for officers, rent, instruction, food, clothing, and patro- 
nage after leaving the colony, in short dividing the expenditure 
of the whole institution among the colons, three-quarters of a 
franc per day, or a trifle less than £11 per year, is the cost of 
each after deducting the average value of his labor. 

It is not our intention to enter further into the statistics 
of Mettray, which have already been analysed in a masterly 
manner in several of the valuable notices of this institution 
which have from time to time appeared—and indeed we must 
now hasten to take leave of our subject altogether. Important 
as we feel it to be that information of the kind we have en- 
deavored to supply should be placed within the reach of all 
who are actively engaged in the reformatory movement, we 
should heartily rejoice to sce the subject pursued further by 
other pensthan ours. Germany, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and other European countries, as also the United States, have 
possessed Reformatory schools for many years, and invaluable 
knowledge might be gained from the careful study of their pro- 
gress. l'rancetoo has many schools beside Mettray deserving out 
attention, while at home, the House of Refuge in Glasgow, and 
Red Hill, together with some others, have been in existence long 
enough for their experience to teach a most important lesson. In 
addition to these a host of smaller institutions have sprung Up 
around us whose course, though as yet short, cannot be uminstruc- 
tive. The history even of such as have attained buta partial suc- 
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cess, or have actually succumbed under the difficulties which in- 
evitably beset the early existence of such establishments, will, 
if attentively perused, not only amply reward the student, but 
will impose upon him as deep an obligation for the instruction 
afforded as Mettray itself can do, since, to speak once more in 
the words of the Founder of that great Exemplar, “we owe no 
less to him who points out the shoals, than to him who shows us 
the right course.” 


Arr. IX.—THEATRES AND ACTORS, SINGERS AND 
MUSICIANS. 


1. Report from the Select Committee, on Dramatic Literature, 
With Minutes of Evidences. Ordered by The House of 
Commons tobe Printed, Second of August, 1832. 


2. Some Account of The English Stage, From the Restoration 
in 1660 #01830. In Ten Volumes. Bath: 1882. 


So far back as the year 1832, a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, composed of men, many of them emi- 
nent in the literary world, agreed to a report, which commences 
with the following passage :— 

“Tn examining the state of the Laws affecting the interest 
and exhibition of the Drama, your Committee find that a 
considerable decline both in the Literature of the Stage, and 
the taste of the Public for Theatrical performances is generally 
conceded.” 

In this year of grace, 1856, this decline appears to be 
equally held as an admitted fact, though if the Drama has 
indeed been continuing to decline since 1882, it is not easy 
to explain how it has continued to exist at all at this time. 
The truth, we are disposed to believe, is, that the taste for 
Dramatic representation has not so much declined as changed 
its character. The fashion of late dining ; the introduction of 
cheap literature; and the now very general plan of country 
residences, have no doubt all of them contributed to lessen the 
number of regular frequenters of the Theatre. Nevertheless, 
burlesques, extravaganzas, and farces, still attract numerous 
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audiences, and what is called the opera, with us in Dabliy 
a favorite, beeause supposed to be a fashionable, resort, — 

It is not easy to give any rational solution of this Opera 
rage, as it blazes im its full fary in the great world of London. 
It eertainly had not its origin ina pure musical taste, and 
love of utusie, for such are by no means characteristies of the 
English people. We have no hesitation in stating our belief 
that more than three-fourths of the title, wealthy, and aris. 
tocratic audiences, that assemble nightly in the London operas 
houses, are wholly destitute of the smallest musical enthusiasm; 
and take their places in their stalls and boxes solely from a 
feeling of devotion to the goddess of fashion. 

Young England, indeed, seems to regard the opera merely 
as a fashionable lounge, which he frequents, because “ every- 
body ” goes there ; and where he passes such portions of the 
evening as are not occupied in drawling out the vapid nothing 
winch constitute Ins idea of conversation, in eritiazing with 
the aid of a ‘ lorgnette,” the attractioris of the female part 
of the audience, or in staring superciliously at his humbler 
neighbours, whose object in coming to such a place, forms 
as largea subject for wonder and meditation as his little 
brain can conveniently accommodate. But itis when the musi- 
cal part ofthe entertainment to his great relief is over, and theglo- 
ries of the ballet burst on his vision, that we see awakened within 
him all the animation of which heiseapableor thinks it properto 
display. Then an exhibition which is destitute alike of grace, 
delicacy, and intellect, and which would hardly be tolerated 
in & barbarous country, is applauded to the echo; and the 
bounding and curvetting of a bespangled nymph, win warm 
greetings from an audience before whom the finest efforts of 
a Garrick or a Kemble, would be displayed in vain. 

[t will not do to urge as it is daily urged, that the Dramas 
unsupported, because there exist no great exponents of its 
beauties. True indeed it is that the days of the Kembles, 
and of Siddons, of Kean and of Young, are passed away, and that 
with Macready’s retirement has gone out the last great and 
shining light; but still are left many lesser stars, whose rays 
now struggling through the obseurity of public error: 
need but a vigorous breath of public favor, to assert theit fu 
and native brillianey, and to illuminate once more the page 
and spirit of the Drama. ; F 
Who that beheld the earnest, eager, yet attentive crows 
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that thronged night after night, in fair and foul weather, 
ia “summer's heat, and winter’s snow,” into the Theatres 
in which Kemble, Kean, and Cooke, were ‘cleaving the 
neral ear,” could have supposed the words of Dr. Johnson’s 

address prophetic when he wrote— 

But who the coming changes can presage, 

And mark the future periods of the stage ? 

Perhaps if skill should distant times explore, 

New Behns, new D’urfeys, yet remain in store ; 

Perhaps where Lear has raved, and Hamlet died, 

On flying cars new sorcerers may ride ; 

. Perhaps, (for who can guess th’ effects of chance ?) 
Here Hunt * may box, or. Mahomet ¢ may dance. 


We have witnessed in these days Drury Lane Theatre 
conyerted into an exhibition of wild beasts, and that exhibition 
greed by the presence of Royalty, and ceiling-walkers, andrope- 

neers, have more than once formed the chief attraction within 
those walls which once echoed to the noblest utterance of the 
noblest sentiments that ever were expressed by man. It 
cannot however be denied that, however pure and strong the 
ong appetite for Dramatic representations may atany time have 

een, it could not long continue keen if there existed no good 

actors; but it appears to us that any deficiency in this respect 
at the present time is the result, and not the cause of the 
or change of the public taste. 

As the supply of all natural productions will in a_ state of 
nature generally equal the demand, so in the dramatic world, 
the supply of good actors would always be full in proportion 
tothe public requirements as indicated by the encouragement 
extended. 

We cannot surely be called on to admit that the world is 
daily deteriorating in genius and ability, and that the old cry 
of modern inferiority is based on truth ; and not being disposed 
to admit this, we think that the number of good actors will 
alway depend, as we have before stated, on the public voice 
and favor, 

However great the innate taste and turn of mind may be, 
which makes a man desire to embrace the profession of an 
actor, he will only pause in his course before committing 


a A 


A famous boxer on the stage. 
+ A celebrated rope dancer. 
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himself to its uncertain existence, when he becomes te. 
luctantly convinced that he cannot hope to do much more 
than earn common subsistence in its pursuit, and that that 
fame which is the wished for goal of genius, will never be 
reached by him. 

It will be seen that in these few remarks we have considered 
the Drama, so called, as represented wholly by its serious part, 
and have not taken into considerationin noting its decline, the 
position or prospects of the sons and daughters of Thalia. 

Tn truth we think that in those days the latter possess but 
little distinctive character; the efforts of the best are almost 
entirely devoted to farce and extravaganza, and the days of 
the true comedy appear to have gone by. At any time, how. 
ever, the higher and nobler aim of the Drama was directed 
through the medium of serious plays—and through lighter 
productions might occasionally instruct, they were generally 
calculated (as intended,) simply to amuse. 

The preponderance of good comic, over tragic or serious 
actors in every theatrical company, must have struck every 
one who has at all considered the subject. This we find 
especially the case in the present day, when in the persons of 
Charles Matthews, Alfred Wigan, Buckstone, and Robson, we 
can point at least to three first rate, each in his line, comedians, 
for one good tragedian. cal 

With the comic actor a great element of success consists 1n 
good animal spirits, gentlemanly manner and address, anda 
keen sense of humor; he neither requires nor undergoes the 
patient study, the severe intellectual training, without which 
success in the tragic actor, is the exception to the general 
rule. 

Whether “Punch,” as some think, is to beheld answerable for 
a certain taste to which we are about to allude, or not, we will 
not undertake to say, but certain it is that the appearance and 
successful career of that clever publication, brought out an in- 
numerable host of what are termed comic writers, and 
created an appetite for productions whose only aim was to 
excite a laugh or at least a smile, if not by either their 7s 
humor at least by their absurdity. Could our dear Tom H 
have returned to life and seen some of these brochures, how 
would the current of his genial humor have been chilled, to 
find the powerful weapons of ridicule wielded by such puny 
hands. How mean would be his estimate of that wit, whose 
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highest achievement would assist in burlesquing some grave 
and venerable author, or in making the history of nations 
avehicle for wretched puns, and how would he have stigma- 
tized as unworthy of true wit the miserable caricatures of our 

test Dramatist, which men of respectable parts have not 
been ashamed to write, and actors of no inconsiderable powers 
to appear In. 

Theresult of this ill directed literature has been that 
audiences will now-a-days barely tolerate any thing that is not 
“fanny,” and will hardly listen with patience to the whole of 
aserious play, and while the Jew that Shakepeare drew, even 
respectably played, will be listened to if not with impatience, 
at least with apathy, Shylock “‘ travestied” will be rapturously 
received. 

This is an evil which will eventually cure itself, and we will 
dismiss it with the hope that the cure may be as speedy as we 
are convinced it will be effectual. 

We have said that at present thereisa paucity of good 
actors, and assuredly if the Dramatic literature of the country 
were ten thousand times as varied and extensive as itis, it 
would soon become a sealed volume to the general public if 
unillustrated by the genius of the actor. Thus we find Mr. 
Macready in the report which we have placed at the head 
of this article, and from which we have extracted, replying as 
follows to the question :— 

“Are the tragedies of Racine the most attractive of the 
Thédtre Francois ?” 

“Not now, because Talma is no more.” 

“Generally speaking, have you not understood that Racine 
did not attract great audiences in the Thédtre Frangois ?” 

“ Tt was generally understood that the chef d’ceuvres of Talma 
were attractive, ” 

“Then was it Talma or Racine that drew houses?” 

“Both, I should imagine.”* 

We are not sanguine enough to expect ever again to see so 
many actors of the first merit performing at the same time, as 
did our fathers some fifty years ago, when John Kemble, Mrs. 
Siddons, Edmund Kean, and George Frederick Cooke, formed a 
constellation in the dramatic heavens. Macready we look 
upon as “* ultimus Romanorum,” for though not as an eminent 

actor contemporary with any of these great names, he was the 
only actor in late years who approached their excellence. 
There is hardly any art in which criticism is so various and 
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conflieting as in the histrionic, but saving eertain minor differ. 
ences of opinion of his merils in certain parts, the world js 
pretty well agreed in giving Mr. Macready a high place. 
His Macbeth was indeed the realization of the poet’s fancy. 

From first to last he was indeed the Royal Thane, In look, 
in voice, in gesture, he was from time to time the ambitious chief, 
the treacherous host, the ruthless murderer, the haughty 
sovereign, the daring soldier. Whatever objections may have 
been justly urged against. his style of acting, that, it was stiff and 
clogged with mannerisms, the marks of a cultivated mind and 
of earnest study were always apparent ; notapparent as detracting 
from the illusory effect, but apparent to theattentive observer 
who had himself studied the part and formed his own idea of 
the true mode of delineation. In Virginius, in Cardinal Richelieu, 
in Lear, in Lago, and in Werner, Macready had ne rival, and 
even the merit ef his acting was: almost eclipsed by his fine, 
judicious, and tasteful revival of many of Shakespeare’s plays and 
of other dramatic productions which had undeservedly fallen 
into oblivion. How those revivals contrast, with others of a more 
modern date many of our readers fully feel. ‘The very play bills 
printed under Mr, Macready’s directions were simple announce- 
mentsof the performanees and performers, unadorned, or rather 
not disfigured, with elaborate descriptions ef the scenes to be 
presented, and glowing promises of gratification to the audience 
which should assemble. With a determination honorable in 
the highest degree to his private character and principles Mr. 
Macready, inspite of all opposition, suppressed both at Covent 
Garden, and subsequently at Drury-lane, the nuisance of the sa- 
loons, which had hitherto beenlooked uponas an essential element 
in managerial success. Well aware of thefactthat one good actor 
amongst an indifferent company only adds to the sense of 
disappointment which must be experienced at each represel- 
tation, Mr. Macready’s first step was to bring about him a 
really good company, and accordingly we find at Covent Garden 
‘Theatre, “ Othello” produced with the following cast, in Nov., 
153s. 


Othello 106 ose Mr. J. Vandenhott 


lago on wit Mr. Macready 
C'assio did if Mr Anderson 
Emilia _ sats Mrs. Warner 


Desdemona ... Miss Helen Faucit 
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Mr. Macready’s self-denial, which here placeshim in the seeond 
character, was still more fully exemplified at Drary Lane, where 
he subsequently appeared as Friar Lawrence, a fourtlr-rate 
character. 

Ht was at Drury Lane Theatre that Macready revived with 
great heanty and exquisite taste, Handel’s “‘ Acisand Galatea” — 


Polyphemus .... H.Phiipps; Acis — ... Miss J. Horton 
Shepherd ... R. Allen Galatea ... Miss KE. Romer 


and refuted the eommon opinion that the “ serenata”’ is not 
suited for theatrical representation. 

In the whole course of Mr. Macready’s management, at 
Covent Garden and at Drury Lane there were displayed the same 
consummate taste, the same judicious skill, and the same self 
abnegation which proved so plainly his real devotion to the 
neglected cause of the Drama. Though we, in common with 
the public, must regret his retirement from the stage, we cannot 
but rejoice that he has retired while health and years are left 
him for the enjoyment of bis well won fortune, carrying with 
him the highest reputation as an actor, and an unblemished 
character as a man. 

Insh soil has always been prolitic in the production ofeminent 
aclors, and not the least it has produced is a native of Dublin, 
Mr. Gustavus Brooke. 

Since Macready’s retirement Mr. Brooke must be acknow- 
ledged as the first actor on the stage, superior to all others in 
most paris and transcendently beyond them, in some. His 
Othello is wholly unapproachable by any living actor, and we 
- if there was ever a finer portrait represented of the 

oor. 

The effect is heightened by the advantages of a sonorous voice, 
ahandsome and expressive countenaiice, and a good carriage and 
figure. His exculpatory speech in Othello is the embodiment 
of manly truth and open candour, and the gradual change from 
confiding trustfulness to dark jealous suspicion, is finely marked 
in Mr Brooke’s representation. In the scene in which by Iago’s 
att, Cassio has became intoxicated and fights with Montano, and 
the gates suddenly open and Othello appears, Mr. Brooke with 
his scimitar in hand looks as if acubit had been added to his 
height, and as if with one blow of his crooked sword he could 
annihilate Cassio and the rest: ‘I'he expression of his flaming 
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eyes gleaming from his dusky skin is terrible, and the broken 
yet firm tone in which he addresses Cassio, “ Cassio, | love 
thee, but never more be officer of mine,” are finely expressive of 
the struggle of duty with affection. 

But it is in the latterscenes that Mr. Brooke’s chiefest 
excellence is shown. Then the workings of his countenance 
are painfully true to nature; at one moment with fury in 
his eyes, and tortured to madness by Iago’s insinuations, 
he seizes him by the throat, and threatens him with frightful 
vengeance if he fails to establish Desdemona’s guilt; at 
another he implores him in heartbroken tones to shew him 
the worst at once, to satisfy his suspicions, and end the 
frightful state of suspense; and when at last convinced, 
as he thinks, of his wife’s infidelity, how forcibly does he 
realize the outraged feelings of the husband, who having 
loved with all the ardor of his African origin, now hates 
with equal intensity. Mr. Brooke’s Sir Giles Overreach is 
also a performance of great power and genius, and his 
Shylock and Richelieu are full of originality and vigour. 

America has not as yet produced as many actors of genius 
as might have been expected in a country where people 
possess a good deal of dramatic taste. One only has appeared 
in these countries whose talents appear above the common. 
Mr Forrest’s King Lear is certainly a great success. [is 
making up, touse a theatrical phrase, is excellent, and the 
palsy of age which agitates his limbs is simulated with 
wonderful skill. In the scene in which he pronounces the 
awful curse upon his undatiful daughter, Goneril, Mr. Forrest 
seemed at first bewildered, and as if doubtful of lus hearing, 
and when at last convinced of the reality of her rebellion, 
he sank upon his knees and with upraised trembling hands, 
and streaming hoary locks, but with thrilling voice and accent, 
invoked the most awful denunciation which ever issued from 
mortal lips, in a manner which curdled the blood in the 
veins of the listeners. 

In no part of the play, even when his senses having 
forsaken him, he sits on the ground, discoursing with Mad 
Tom, did Mr. Forrest allow his audience to forget that he 
was still a king, nor forfeit one jot of the true kingly dignity ; 
and when asserting that dignity in reply to Gloster, he 
throws off for an instant the burthen of years which had 
bent his shoulders and bowed his head, and drawing himself 
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up to his full majestic height, with what glorious state did 
he pronounce the words, ‘‘Aye, every inch a king!” 

f it be true that a good name is in itself a possession, Mr. 
Charles Kean is rich by the reflection of a great name. Wecannot 
help thinking that if Edmund Kean had never trod the stage, 
though Charles might have been an actor, he would hardly 
have been the Charles Kean of the present day. We are 
told that he but vainly tries the player’s province, who wants 
deportment, voice and eye. In two of these requisites at least 
Mr. Kean is sadly deficient, and though he certainly possesses 
a brilliant eye, this hardly suffices to make a great actor, 
and it certainly has not made a great actor of Mr. Charles 
Kean. 

We do not even think that as an illustrator and reviver 
he has achieved any great success. Gorgeous scenery, splendid 
costumes, and classical and correct paraphernalia, may please 
the eye and even win the qualified praise of the critic ; 
butunenlivened by the breath of genius, the whole is flat, stale 
and unprofitable, a splendid pageant indeed, but nothing more. 

We have heard with surprise and not unmingled with 
regret, the prevalent rumor that the Queen contemplates con- 
ferring the honor of knighthood on Mr. Kean. We say we 
have heard this rumor with regret, because we believe that 
Mr. Kean, whatever his merits as an actor, is an estimable 
and worthy private character, and we would not wish to sec 
him made ridiculous by any such proceeding. 

Those, certainly, we cannot consider Mr. Kean’s best 
friends who urge his claims to this distinction. Such a 
course can but lead to an examination of Mr. Kean’s histronic 
powers, and a comparison of these powers with those of 
other actors, such as can hardly prove flattering to Mr. Kean 
if impartially instituted. 

If Mr. Kean can found no claim to be distinguished in 
this way, upon his professional merits, the excellence of his 
domestic and private character can furnish none. Were they 
allowed to do so, every supernumerary in his company whose 
life and manners are irreproachable would be a candidate for 
knightly honors, and unless it can be shown that Mr. Kean: 
stands immeasurably above every other actor of the day in 
ability and genius, or that at least he has rendered some 
peculiar and extraordinary service to the Drama of the country, 
itwould be an insult and a slight to every man of his pro- 
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fession whom ‘the world acknowledges as his superior, and 
those are nota few, ‘so ‘to distmguish him. 

So far from being averse to the conferring of distinctions oy 
men ‘of ‘genius‘and intellect, we think that isuch distinctions 
are bestowed far ‘too charily ‘and niggardly in these countries, 
in which the ‘possession of wealth generally constitutes the 
strongest claim to’honor and respect; but in proportion as they 
are'more scantily ‘bestowed, they will probably be prized, and, 
on ths-account, the claim of the recipient should be-established 
beyond the ‘reach of cavil-or dispute. 

Again we say we have ‘the greatest respect for Mr. Kean as 
a gentleman and ‘member of ‘society, and wish him the :fulles! 
measure of suitable reward, but we must lose every inkling of 
taste and judgment before -we'can consent ito place ‘him in the 
highest rank as an ‘actor, orto ‘confer a distinction upon hin 
as such, which ‘would ‘be a ‘tacit slight on men whom we must 
dlways consider as infinitely |his superiors. 

‘With ‘regard ‘to the ‘actresses ‘who at present grace onr 
boarils, ‘we shall-not:be guilty-of the wngallant assertion that 
we like‘noneof ‘them, but-we will go so:far as to say that, 
since’the death-of Mrs. Warner, we have not seen an actress 
onithe-stage who can play Lady Macbeth as we think it should 
be played. Miss Charlotte Cushman comes nearest to our 
notion ‘of this: character; but we will not pause to state in show 
many ways ‘she disappoints us. This lady’s performance oi 
™ Meg Merrilies;” in * Guy Mannering,” is a wonderful spe- 
cimen‘of physical power and'foree, but-her frequent assumption 
of such characters as ‘Ion and Romeo associates her name 11 
our ideas rather with a masculine than feminine character. 

Those:who think that consummate art and skill, joined wit! 
judgment anil taste, form a first irate: actress, will always be 
warm admirers of Miss Helen Faucit ; but for ourselves we 

‘think that:one flash of brilliant genius, one:touch of nature, 
is worth all that art, and study, and careful training can effect. 
‘Well studied glances, skilful: modulations of voice, “ wreathed 
smiles,” and graceful movements, must please the ear and eye ; 
but to:toueh the heart, to. open:up and «to set flowing the se- 
crét springs of! thought and feeling, something more is needed, 
and, for'us at'least, that something is wanting: in Miss Helen 
Faucit. ) 

Nevertheless, and bating a little, we had almost sal 
tation, Miss‘Faucit’s “ Rosalind,” and her “ duia, 
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« Hunoback,” ave ‘performances of preat skill, and we cannot 
wonder ‘that she has enlisted among her admirers many persons 
af intellect and ‘taste. 

very play-goer has had reason, from time to time, to com- 
pin of the great ‘deficiency, at almost every theatre, of even 
téletable‘actor's ‘to support the leading performers. This 
no ‘doubt, may be in ‘part'owing ‘to the personal vanity which is 
sid to be a ‘marked characteristic of the Thespian body, and 
which induces ’anactor whose ‘talents rise in the least:degree 
beyond ‘those of ‘his companions, to disdain a position at all 
subordinate,‘and to prefer leading in the smallest and ‘meanest 
to following in the largest and most magnificent theatre. This, 
as ‘we have said, ‘may be partly the cause of this great defect ; 
but may ‘not ‘something ‘also ‘be due to the enormous salaries 
demanded and paid ‘to leading ‘performers, which drain the 
treasury of ‘the principal part of its contents, and leaves but:a 
seatity ‘provision for the numerous ‘auxiliaries. 

We will not yield to ‘any ‘person in‘our desire to reward 
aniply, and even ‘generously, the exertions of genius, not alone 
with praise, but with ‘more -sterling payment ; but we know 
that, some fifty ‘yeats'ago, ‘men whose compeers ‘the world ‘has 
yet'to' see, ‘were content with ‘salaries from which the “stars” 
of thodern days would'turn with contempt. Thus we find 


John Philip Kemble, as actor and 


manager, in receipt of ... £56 14s, Od. per week. 
Geo. Frederick Cooke wih 20 «0 0 SS 
Jolin Johnstone pe: sa 14 0 O .. 
Charles Quick rit aed 14 0 0 . 
J. Faweett rs vie l4 0 O re 
J.8. Munden a srs 14 0 0 Pe 
Charles Bannister ... aan 18 0 0 bi 

Contrast these with 

Mrs. Nisbett reeeiving vias 50 0 O- per. might. 
Mrs. RB, “A, Butler wéh eee 40 0 0) ” 
Miss Ellen Tree ‘Ka ook 25 0 0 9» 
Tyrone Power ‘en .. 120 0 O- per week. 
W.C. Macready ... eo. £00 0 0 ” 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean... so 0 O is 


It is plain that demands'such as salaries like these, must 
entail upon the manager’s funds the necessity of strict economy 
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useful, members of the theatrical corps, and the reduction of 
their salaries to so low a scale as must inevitably induce them 
to seek some smaller space, where the diminutive stature of 
their fellow actors may exalt their own height to that of giants, 
Again, we cannot help thinking that some portion of the 
existence of this abuse has had its origin in the diseased 
Italian opera mania. The incredible sums paid to foreign 
singers, naturally excited the hopes and desires of British 
actors, who fairly enough considered that they had as good a 
claim upon the gullibility of their countrymen, as people of 
another nation. But they have been forced after all to follow 
at a respectful distance, and they have received from the ma- 
nagers, as the managers have received from the public, a very 
different rate of payment from that which characterizes Italian 
singers and Italian opera-houses. While the prices of admis- 
sion to the ordinary theatres have never risen to extravagance, 
those of the opera-houses have reached an almost fabulous 
height: many of the double boxes on the grand tier of Her 
Majesty’s theatre have cost £8000; in April, 1847, £4000 
was paid for one on the pit tier. From £300 to £500 a year 
for a box, or £40 for a stall, entitled the tenant to admission 
on but two nights, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, in each week. 
When we reflect that these enormous sums are lavished on 
foreigners, whose insolence, and contempt of those on whom 
they grow rich, are only equalled by the folly of their patrons, 
we can hardly restrain our indignation. Genius and intellect, 
the fancy of the dramatist and the realization of the actor, 
the winged thoughts and words that burn, pronounced with 
all the grace and beauty that can lend another charm to the 
creations of the poet, are alike unheeded and contemned : and, 
where our forefathers would have knelt and worshipped, we, 
in our modern refinement, pass without a reverence. 
And oh! wives and daughters of English aristocracy, 18 
all your boasted modesty, all your vaunted purity, but a mask 
and a pretence? Will you turn with loathing eyes from the 
wretched victim of vice, when you pass her in the public way, 
and yet gaze with ardent glance upon her representative, when 
decked in histrionic garb she glides before you, the ‘Traviata 
of the Italian opera. 
Raze, ye guardians of the public morals, with the strong 
arm of the law, raze tothe ground those petty haunts of crime 
and sin, in which the young outcast learns his nightly lesson of 
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immorality and theft ; approacheven the temple, or that which 
ought to be the temple of the drama, and watch with lynx- 
eyed vigilance every movement within its walls; and if, in 
spite of licensers and censors, vice shall dare to teach her les- 
sons on its stage, drive out its occupants, and close its doors, 
and boast, with sweet complacency, how carefully a paternal 
government guards the purity of England’s humbler sons and 
daughters. 

But stay your progress here, and presume not to invade the 
hallowed precincts of that august dwelling in which fashion 
holds her court; dare not to censure that which Royalty 
stamps with its approval ; retire—ere even your accustomed 
eyes and ears be shocked to see and hear the prurient things 
that here are gazed upon without aversion, and heard without 
a blush. Well has one who soon will rise and push from their 
stools many a more pretentious bard, well and strongly, but 
not too strongly, has he sung— 

Just now, the flower of England made a crown, 
To garland whoredom’s apotheosis ; 

Revelling in unhallowed light of eyes 

Upon the wanton’s glance and wicked grace, 

All honeyed with warm witchery of sin ; 
Circe-enchanted with lewd sorceries 

That slide into the whitest sanctuaries ; 

Befoul the palace chambers, precious-lined, 


And canker all the virgin flower of life, 
I’the delicate sweetness of its budding time !* 


_ In the face of every discouraging fact, we have consolation 
in the belief that the taste of the middle classes is not yet 
wholly vitiated. ‘They are fortunately restrained by pecuniary 
considerations from imitating the follies of the higher orders, 
and, saving that inordinate love for merely “funny” enter- 
tamments, to which we have before alluded, they possess a 
great deal of sound judgment, and of due appreciation of 
sterling merit. It needs but little to bring them back to 
the right course, and we think there is hope that, in time, 
the little will be accomplished. We have been often struck 
by the number, respectability, and apparent intelligence and 
taste of those who frequent such of the public concerts at 
Which good music is afforded at a moderate price. 


ee 





* “Craigcrook Castle,” by Gerald Massy, page 19. 
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The favor with which such entertainments are received 
is an omen of great promise and hope, that by degrees the 
taste of the middle classes will assert its own purity, and in- 
sist on providing for itself amusements which will combine 
intellect and “ mind” with mere relaxation. 

We often, however, see the wholesome influence of enter- 
tainments, such as the concerts we have alluded to, greatly 
lessened by the injudicious selection of the music. We shall, 
doubtless, be highly pleased, if the time ever arrives when 
the great body of the public will take unmixed delight in lis- 
tening to what is commonly called classical music, and will 
have learned to appreciate all the beauties of more elaborate 
compositions; but this effect, if ever arrived at, must be 
reached by degrees, and we are in danger of disgusting many 
altogether by placing before them at the first, what is above 
their comprehension. 

Our first effort must be to generate a pure taste, and we 
will effect this most readily and effectually by first toaching 
the heart and engaging the affections ; such music, then, as 
appeals to every heart, and makes every bosom throb with 
sympathy, sung rather with pathos and feeling than with 
science, is first to be provided. We have often amused our 
selves with sketching in our mind a series of programmes for 
public concerts to be given in every large city at stated periods 
of the year, for which the best singers, who could be engaged 
on terms commensurate with a moderate scale of prices lor 
admission, should be engaged. 

Instead of long Italian scenas we would desire to have 
English ballads, of which the stock is abundantly large to 
supply, without undue repetition, at least a dozen of these 
concerts, which, to gain the desired end, and prevent advan- 
tage being taken for private gain of the public favor, should 
be under, to some extent at least, the control and patronage 
of the city authorities. 

If in addition to merely giving in the programmes the 
titles of the songs and the names of the writers and composers, 
(a matter verv often most erroneously arranged), a short me- 
moir of each of the latter were subjoined, in the way we are 
about to suggest, a vast amount of information in a simple 
form would be conveyed to the audiences, many of whom on 
their return home would be set enquiring and reading about 
these writers and composers, and anxious again to hear more 
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of their _ ger This scheme may be deemed, and per- 


haps is, Utopian, but we can hardly convey sufficiently strongly 
our sense of its advantage; and while schemes for popular 
education are so rife, it would at least furnish one, by which 
some knowledge, not altogether useless, would be conveyed 
ina pleasing form, and, hardly less important, a pure musical 
taste would become widely diffused. We will then suppose 
an efficient band, and a set of singers consisting of a soprano, 
or two, a pair of tenors, and one or two basses, and if easily 
procurable, a counter tenor and contralto would be found an 
acquisition for harmonized pieces, and we would suggest a 
programme something in the following form :— 


PART THE FIRST. 


Overture—Masaniello— Auber. 
(Short account of the Composer and his principal works). 


Song—Where the Bee Sucks—Written by Shakespeare, composed 
by Dr. Arne. 


(A short account of Shakespeare’s songs as scattered through his 
plays, and Memoir of Dr. Arne as before). 


Glee—Sleep, Gentle Lady— Written by J. R. Planché, composed by 
Sir Henry Bishop 


(Memoir as before). 


Song—Bonnie Dundee—Scotch Ballad. 


Duett—Love in thine Eyes—Composed by William Jackson 
(Exeter). 
(Memoir). 
Song—The Last Man—Written by Thomas Campbell, Composed by 
William I. Colleott. 
(Memoir). 
Prio—O Lady Fair !—Written and Composed by Thomas Moore. 
(Memoir). 


PART THE SECOND. 


Overture— William Tell—Rossini. 


(A short account of the Composer, and of his principal works, and 
in particular of William Tell.) 


Duett—Tell me where is Fancy bred—Written by Shakespeare, 
Composed by Sir John Stevenson. 


(Memoir). 


Song—The Thorn—Ascribed to Robert Burns, Composed by 
William Shield. 


(Memoir). 
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Glee—Sigh no more Ladies—Words by Shakespeare, Composed by 
Steevens. ieee. 


(Memoir). 
Song—The Banks of Allan water—Written by M. G. Le 
posed by Mrs. Bland. 
(Memoir), 
Duett—The Convent Bell—Written and Composed by Dibdin ; 
the farce of The Padlock, 
(Memoir). 


Song—The White Squall—Written by A. Johns, Composed by 
George Barker. : 


wis, Com. 


from 


Song and Chorus—Rule Britannia—Written by James Thomson, 
Composed by Dr. Arne. 


(Memoir). 


We have here a selection of music, for only two pieces of 
which, and those instrumental, we are indebted to foreign 
composers, and which selection we will venture to say will 
afford unmixed delight to any audience, save to that part which 
may consist of those affected dilletanti, who would pronounce 
it vulgar, and who pretend to think nothing worth listening 
to, except Italian and German music. 

Owing to the too frequent culpable omission, in the performance 
of Shakspeare’s plays, of the songs therein introduced, many 
of those whom we would wish should form a part of our 
imaginary audience, would be surprised to hear of Shakspeare’s 
songs, and would be still more surprised to hear how exqui- 
sitely those songs have been set to music by different hands. 
In fact, several concerts could be given of music consisting 
solely of Shakespeare’s songs. In addition to those we have 
inserted in our programme, we need only mention Dr. 
Arne’s music to “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” ‘* Blow, blow, 
thou Winter Wind,” and “ When daisies pied ;” Dr. Cooke's 
‘Hark the Lark,’ Shield’s “QO Happy Fair,” Sir 
Henry Bishop's exquisite “Come o’er the Brook, Bessie, 
Purcell’s “Come unto those Yellow Sands,” and ‘ Full Fa- 
thom HF ive.”’ 

Wecanuot account for the apparent disinclination manifested 
by many of our siugers, to sing English music even at col- 
certs, at which they must be well aware, the audience }s 
comprised of that class which would most appreciate the simple 
touching ballad, in which English music is so rich. Mr. 
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Sims Reeves, indeed, is a great and glorious exception to this 
rule. Possessing one of the finest voices that’ has been heard 
in Great Britam these many years, he appears to take a 
becoming and creditable pride in exerting that voice in the 
illustration of the music of his native country, and we are 
satisfied that the attention and dehght with which he is heard 
on those occasions, forms no small part of his reward. No 
living singer can at all approach the excellence of his “ Death 
of Nelson,” “ Bay of Biscay,” “Come if you Dare,” and “ Pretty 
Jane ;” this last, one of the sweetest compositions of the 
sweetest of English composers: he has indeed but just gone 
from amongst us, and whatever may have been the errors of 
his life, we have no concern with any thing but ns reputation 
asa composer of truly Knglish character, a reputation that 
will endure, as long as taste shall guide or beauty charm. 

The comfort and convenience of the public, with reference 
to position and seeing and hearing with ease, appear to have 
been always too little regarded in our theatres. However 
attractive the performance, it is not likely that a inan who has 
sat out that performance in painful constriction, with strained 
and twisted neck and unsupported back, will be in a very 
favorable mood for returning on another night. He will 
certainly prefer his book and fireside to the most tempting 
bill of fare, submitted under such circumstances. As in 
every thing else, a judicious medium in the size of our theatres 
ought to be observed, and were this and a due regard to 
ventilation more studied, we should neither shiver in the vast 
desert of the large nor broil in the heated atmosphere of the 
little theatre. The great objection to a very large theatre 
les in the necessity which its size entails upon the actor of 
straining his voice, in order to cause it to be distinctly heard, 
and it is obvious how much this must interfere with the 
finest efforts of tone and modulation, the quick whisper, the 
hurried question the suppressed emotion. Considering, too, 
the economical style of lighting adopted in general in our 
theatres, it is manifest that the occupant of the upper or 
middle galleries, or even of the upper boxes, especially of the 
back seats in thesc, must, from sheer distance, be unable to 
distinguish accurately the faces of the performers : certainly 
not sufficiently to enable him to catch those workings of the 
countenance, those mice shades of expression, which often 
constitute the most eloquent parts of speech, In the small 
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theatre, on the other hand, the audience is in danger of seeing 
and hearing too much, and of having the illusion of the scene 
sometimes rudely dispelled, by Dick’s more energetic than 
polite adjuration to Tom, his brother scene-shifter behind, or 
by the prompter’s suggestive hint. The “ making up” of the 
faces of the different performers is also subjected to too near 
a scrutiny, and the old man’s wrinkles, and the young ladies’ 
roses, betray their artificial origin; the splendor of the 
decorations and dresses fades into their original foil and tinsel, 
and the stage is reduced to the level of a fair booth or show, 
After having visited more than once every theatre in London, 
it is a source of some gratification and pride to us to be able 
to say with truth that we did not find one of them superior 
im any respect (save splendor of decoration) to our own in 
Hawkins’ Street. ‘here are some respects indeed in which 
the most pretentious of the London theatres cannot, for an 
instant, be compared with it, and one very important matter, is 
that of common civility from the attendants. 

As most of our readers are aware, the first enquiry made of 
a visitor to the boxes of the London theatres, by the box 
opener, is “do you want a bill?” This appears no doubt a 
civil and indeed attentive enquiry at first sight, and many a 
‘‘vreen stranger” replies, with bland courtesy and thanks for 
the attention, that he is supplied, and appends to his reply, 
a request to be introduced into a box. Marvellous to relate, 
tle boxes which up to this moment presented a beggarly 
account of empty rows, suddenly beeome occupied, if not bodily, 
at least in the mind’s eye of the opener, with an array of 
visitors, and he realiy has not a seat disengaged, “except in a 
fourth or fifth row.” Our bucolic friend, amazed and silenced 
but hardly convinced, sinks into the retired position assigned 
to him, whence during the evening, he vainly tries to obtain 
a distinct view of either audience or actors, and returns home 
breathing many a vow to be earlier in the field the next time 
he goes to the play. ; 

As a reverse of this pieture we will suppose the enquiry as 
to the Bill, answered in the affirmative, and either through sad 
experience of the dire necessity, or as aforesaid, in innocent sim- 
plicity, a shilling tendered in payment. ‘The coin 1s speedily 
consigned to its proper depository, by the now nimble attend- 
ant, in whom on this occasion, paradoxically, though changed, 
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ge fnd “no change,” and who springs with alacrity to the door 
ofthe best box and ushersthe visitor, with many a banging flap 
of the seats, into the front row, where, if of a bashful disposition, 
he seats himself hastily, conscious of the observant eyes of the 
pit, and presently perhaps, in his confusion, applies to his glow- 
ing countenance, In lieu of lis pocket-handkerchief, the very 
bill which has been his passport, and streaks his face in every 
direction with the fresh ink. 

Certainly we manage these things better in Dublin, where to 
secure the possession of a particular seat, it must really 
and bona fide be previously engaged, and a voucher obtained, 
acorresponding voucher being pinned or fastened to the seat 
bespoken. No person who is unable to produce the voucher 
will be permitted to take possession of the seat, but the pri- 
vilege only lasts till the conclusion of the first act, after which 
every person is equally entitled to accommodation. 

We have seen this pretext of all the good seats being en- 
gaged, made the means of extorting many shillings and six- 
pences in the upper boxes of Drury-lane Theatre, by a liveried 
ruffian (we feel constrained to use the word) who by his inso- 
lence and wes: rudeness to even the female part of the 
visitors, nearly roused our Irish blood into knocking him down. 
True, the audience in the upper boxes at the time we speak of 
were iot of the “ gentlest blood,” but they were respectable 
and well conducted, and were as fully entitled to politeness 
and attention from the servants of the Theatre as the highest 
in the hand.—How such a state of things is suffered to 
exist, when its suppression is so easy, amazes us beyond 
measure, 

The size of our Dublin Theatre Royal is we think conveni- 
ent and suitable, and its construction admirably adapted to give - 
every person in the audience a good view of the stage. Drury 
lane Theatre measures 61 feet from the curtain to the front of 
the boxes, and 50 feet across the pit; Covent Garden nearly 

the same; the Haymarket 47 feet and 35 feet in depth and 
breadth respectively ; and Hawkins’-street 52 feet 6 inches from 
curtain to boxes, and 45 feet across the pit. In addition to 
its being well lighted and tolerably well ventilated, it has 
always been remarkable for the possession of a well trained 
and skilful band, which at no time was more deserving of com- 
mendation than under its present efficient and intelligent 
leader. Would that we could hope to see again in Dublin, 
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the good old days of Crow-street, when the doors were be. 
sieged by an impatient crowd, half-an-hour before their open- 
ing, and when people frequented the Theatre from a pure love 
of Dramatic performances—but these days have departed 
hardly to come again, and with them have departed many a 
genial spirit, many a warm heart, which in the coldness of our 
modern atmosphere would soon have chilled and waned ;— 
Heigh ho! 
“the hands of old gave hearts, 
Bat our new heraldry is, nands not hearts.” 


We have always thought that elaborate defences of the stage 
have been in a great measure thrown away ; for our own part 
we have met so very rarely with any objector to whom we could 
fairly assign conscientious motives, that we long ago resolved 
never to give the slightest reply to any of “ these puritanical 
knaves,” on whose imperious obstinacy, argument and reason 
are but wasted. ‘To urge upon them that due relaxation is 
as neceesary to our souls and bodies as study and labor, and 
that theatricai amusements are as elevating and improving a 
mode of relaxation, as any that can be adopted, is as nothing; 
for according to these wiseacres, as long as a man can find 
better employment he has no right to visit a theatre, which 
are hotbeds of vice and profanity. At first they declaim vehe- 
mently against the immorality and obscenity of plays, until 
stopped by an enquiry of how this knowledge can have been 
acquired by persons who have, according to their own accounts, 
never either seen a play performed, or read any save in per- 
haps a Family Shakespeare. Then they shift their ground, and 
say that the danger of the theatre lies in the temptations to 
. which the visitor is exposed among the audience, forgetful that 
this objection would be equally applicable to any public amuse- 
ment. The truth is, this hostility to theatrical performances, 
which is often most virulent in men of very indifferent character, 
isa remnant of the old puritanism, which everybody now 
admits to have been constituted three-fourth part of hypocrisy ; 
and though we would not deal so severely with these declaimers 
against an innocent and intellectual amusement as did the 
authorities of old with Mr. Prynne, we think that they would be 
but properly punished by being for ever debarred from pleasant 
social intercourse, and doomed to spend every evening mn the 
year in sole company with those instructive and serious works, 
which they delight to recommend to the perusal of their neigh- 
bours, 
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Though, however, we can listen with patience, and some- 
times even with complacency, to the outpourings of these 
“vessels,” when their attacks are directed sgainst theatrical per- 
formances omy we confess we cannot exercise an equal 
equanimity, when they turn the vials of their wrath upon the 
heads of the performers. 

Of these, they will admit no woman virtuous and no man 
honest ; and with a charity admirably consonant with the prin- 
ciples of their peculiar faith, they consign them all alike to ab- 
horrence and contempt in this world, and perdition in the 
next. 
We who know this profession well, can afford to pity the 

victims of this rabid intolerance, which hurts no body but 
those who are possessed with its evil spirit. Well and truly 
can we tell of virtue to be found among the children of Thes- 
pis, which would adorn the character of the best and purest in the 
land ; of filial duty, of noble sacrifice for needy parents and 
helpless little ones, of heroic virtue struggling with temptation, 
of charity open as the day, of firm friendship, of liberal gen- 
erosity, of stainless honor. But we do not write in the attempted 
falfilment of the hopeless task of converting fanatics, whom we 
arecontent to dismiss with the expression of our hope, that they 
may never become worse characters than many of those 
whom they proscribe and censure. 

There is no mode of life under the sun so filled with varied 
neissitudes of fortune as that of the actor. From the cradle 
lothe grave, the life of the actor, born of actor parents, is a 
wene for ever shifting. The grave—awful word!—in spite of all 
that philosophy, and more, of all that religion teaches, it is a 
word we cannot lightly utter. Awful, when with solemn 
'houghts and solemn aspect we speak of its approach, but how 
intensely awful when we breathe it amidst the glare and 
glitter of the crowded assembly, and with its single but 
Portentous name, hush with a trembling chill the buzz 
of conversation and the sound of laughter. And yet, 
hot alone its name but its dread reality has more than once 
roken In upon the midst of an aude “sitting at a 
play,” and frozen the warm blood in the veins of every 
‘pectator. And strange, it was beheld not in the person of 
one of those same spectators, not in that of an actor merely 
‘sisting on the stage, but in that of him who at the very mo- 
"ent occupied, in speaking, the general attention, and stranger 
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yet, who occupied that attention in pronouncing words of ,l! 
others most suitable to the arrival of the awful visitant. 

On the 2th of August, 1793, John Palmer, then an actor of 
eminence, was performing at Liverpool, and on the morning of 
this day, on which he was to have played the Stranger, he 
received the news of the death of his second son, a circumstance 
which naturally deeply affected him. 

He appeared however in the character announced. In the 
fourth act Baron Steinfort obtains an interview with the 
Stranger, and having discovered in him an old friend, he pre- 
vails upon him to relate the cause of his seclusion from the 
world. The Stranger in his reply speaks of his wife and 
children, an allusion that must of course have awakened the 
most painful feelings in Mr. Palmer’s mind, and at the moment 
when he had uttered the words, “ there is another and a better 
world,” he sunk upon the stage a corpse. 

In October, 1758, Joseph Peterson, an actor of some posi- 
tion, was performing the part of the Duke in “ Measure for 
Measure,” and in the third act he comes disguised as a friar 
to prepare Claudio for execution. As he pronounced these 
words— 

 _. Reason thus with life : 


If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing ] 
That none but fools would keep; a breath thou art’ — 


he dropped into the arms of “Claudio” and never spoke 
again, | 
On the evening of the 20th of June, 1817, “ Jane Shore’ 
was performed at the Leeds’ Theatre, a Mr. Cummins enacting 
the part of Dumont. 

Having, in this character, uttered the words 





‘« Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts, 
Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 
Accords to thee, and begs of Heaven to show thee, 
May such befall me at my latest hour,” 


he fell down and instantly expired. res 
We must try to smile now at a comical playbill which 
would in these days form an excellent satire on th 
of those flaming announcements which so often me 
and in which the nightly ecstacy of the audience o 
splendor and interests of the performances, are dn 7 
glowing language. Such even are hardly as contempubie 
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the more ambitious of the class, in which the characters and 

neral history of some grand revival are described in passages 
culled from a classical dictionary, interspersed with blunders 
which serve as a commentary on the text. 

For our parts we never thank the management for this ela- 
borate effort, preferring when ignorant or enquiring, to satist'y 
ourselves by personal research, and considering that a playbill 
will sufficiently serve its purpose, by giving us the name of 
the play and its author, and of the characters and performers. 


BILL OF KILKENNY THEATRE ROYAL. 
By his Majesty’s Company of Comedians. 
(The last night, because the Company go to-morrow to Waterford.) 
On Saturday, May 14, 1793, 


Will be performed, by command of several respectable people in this 
learned metropolis, for the benefit of Mr. Kearns, 


THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. 


Originally written and composed by the celebrated Dan. Hayes of 
Limerick, and inserted in Shakspeare’s works. 

Hamlet by Mr. Kearns, (being his first appearance in that character) 
who, between the acts, will perform several solos on the patent bag- 
pipes, which play two tunes at the same time. 

Ophelia by Mrs. Prior, who will introduce several favourite airs in 

character, particularly «I he Lassof Richmond Hill,” and * We'll all 
be unhappy together,” from the Reverend Mr. Dibdin’s Oddities. 

The parts of the King and Queen, by direction of the Rev. Father 
O'Callaghan, will be omitted, as too immoral for any stage. 

Polonius, the comical politician, by a young gentleman, being his first 
appearance in public. 

The Ghost, The Grave digger, and Laertes, by Mr. Sampson, the 
great London comedian. 

_. The characters to be dressed in Roman shapes, 
Ty which will be added, an Interlude, in which will be introduced 
several slight-of-hand tricks,by the celebrated surveyor Hurt. 


The whole to conclude with the Farce of 
MAHOMET THE IMPOSTOR. 
Mahomet by Mr. Kearns. 


Tickets to be had of Mr, Kearns, at the sign of the Goat’s Beard, in 
bi _ Castle Street. — . ' 
_ *«* The value of the tickets, as usual, will be taken, (if required) 
in candles, bacon, soap, butter, cheese, &c., as Mr Kearns wishes, in 
Crery throat to accommodate the public. 
N. B_No person whatsoever will be admitted into the boxes 
Without shoes or stockings. 


Every playgoer must have had occasion to remark and de- 
precate the want of earnestness, displayed by even respectable 
‘clors, when addressing or listening to their brother perfor- 
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mers on the stage. It is astonishing how much this careless. 
ness detracts from the effect of the performance, and still more 
astonishing that a defect so easily cured should be so general, 

In common every-day conversation a man addressing another 
looks him in the face, and expresses by his countenance that 
he is more or less in earnest ; but we frequently see an actor 
who is delivering an energetic and impressive speech addressed 
to another, glancing all the time at boxes or pit, looking any- 
where, in fine, except in the proper direction. ; 

Garrick took occasion to reprove this want of earnestness 
in an actress, who had been highly recommended to him, at a 
rehearsal of ‘‘ Venice Preserved,” in which she was to make 
her debut in Belvidera. She repeated the exclamation,“ would 
you kill my father, Jaffier?” with so much sang froid, that 
Garrick, provoked at her coldness, whispered in her ear, and 
pretty much in the same tone, ‘* can you chop cabbage, madam?” 
When we reflect that the great secret of success in every pro- 
fession and undertaking is to be thoroughly in earnest, we 
can appreciate Garrick’s annoyance on this occasion. 

Were we to continue relating anecdotes of actors and of 
acting, we could fill a larger volume than that in which this 
paper appears, but our task draws to a close, and we must 
conclude these crude and ill-arranged remarks. —‘The subject 
is one on which, however, we love to enlarge, and is one of 
deeper interest to the community than unthinking persons 
would be disposed to imagine. One day we trust, however, to 
see the influence of the drama upon the tastes and manners of 
the people properly recognised, to see men of genius whiting 
for the stage, men of genius acting in those plays, and men 
of taste and judgment superintending their production. The 
drama will be then what it should ever be, the softener of man- 
ners, the refiner of taste, and the elevator of morals. — The 
actor will be then esteemed as well as admired, the honored 
friend as well as the public favorite; living respected, and 
dying regretted, he shall earn for his grave and deserve t 
have recorded on his tomb, 


Tread lightly on his ashes, ye men of genius, for he was your kinsman ; 
Weed his grave clean, ye men of virtue, for he was your brother. 
We have written at some length upon the entertamme 
which should be afforded at our cheap Concerts ; It may A 
interesting here to consider the prices formerly paid for ad- 
inission to our theatrical establishments. 


The cost of admis 
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sion to the theatres in the days of Hlizabeth was very mode- 
rate. ‘ Let me never live to look so high as the two-penny 
room again,” says Ben Jonson, in the prologue to “ Every 
Man out of His Humour,” acted for the first time at the 
Globe, on Bankside, in 1599. The price of the “ best rooms,” 
or boxes, was @ shilling ; of the lower places ¢evopence ; and, 
in some places, only a penny. The twopenny room, mention- 
ed above, was the gallery. Thus Decker: “ Pay your ¢wo- 
ence to a player, and you may sit in the gallery.”—Be/man’s 
Night Walk. And Middleton: ‘One of them isa mp; | 
took him once in the ¢wopenny gallery, at the Fortune.” The 
place, however, seems to have been very discreditable, for it is 
commonly described as the resort of pick-pockets and prosti- 
tutes. In ‘ Every Man out of His Humour,” we have also 
mention of “ the dords’ room over the stage.” ‘The lords’ 
rooms answered to the present stage boxes. The price of ad- 
mission to them appears to have been originally a shilling. 
Thus Decker, in his Gud’s Hornbook, 1609; ‘* At a new play 
you take up the ¢welve-penny room, next the stage, because 
the ords and you may seem to be hail, fellow, well met.” 
Some of the customs which prevailed in the Theatres, in 
the days of our forefathers, are worthy of being noticed. The 
audiences, it seems, were less patient than those of the present 
day; for numerous methods were devised, to wile away the 
tedious hour, previous to the commencement of the perfor- 
mance. Books and cards, as well as nuts and apples, bottled 
ale and tobacco, were placed in requisition by the varying 
tastes of the motley assemblage ; and even the women took a 
share in these unfeminine enjoyments. “In the playhouses 
at London,” says Prynne, ‘they offer them (the women) the 
tobacco-pipe, which was then (to the ancient Romans) 
unknown,” 
_ Play-bills were very early in use; on the stationers’ books 
is the following entry :—‘* Oct. 1587, John Charlewoode, y- 
censed to him by the whole consent of the assistants, the only 
ymprinting of all manner of bills for players, provided that if 
any trouble arise herebye, then Charlewoode to bear the charge.” 
hese play-bills were then affixed to the numerous posts which 
formerly encumbered the streets of the metropolis ; and hence 
the phrase, “ posting bills,” which is still retained. The fol- 
lowing “merry jeast,” on this subject, is related by Taylor, the 
Water Poet : « Master Field, the player, riding up Fleet 
Street, at a great pace, a gentleman called him, and asked him, 
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what play was played that day? He, being angry to be stayed 
on so frivolousa demand, answered, that he might see what 
play was to be played, on every post. ‘I ery you mercy,’ said 
the gentleman ; ‘ [ took you for a post, you rode so fast,’ ” 
It appears, that the name of the play to be acted was usual- 
ly printed without any list of characters, or of the actors who 
were to personate them. ‘The following poetical description, 
given by a contemporary writer, of a play-bill of those days, 
bears a considerable resemblance, in its style, to the whimsical 
and bombast titles prefixed to the early editions of the Plays of 
Shakespeare, and the other dramatists of his age :— 


‘* Pr’ythee, what’s the Play ? 

(The first I visited this twelvemonth day.) 
They say, ‘a new invented Play of Purle, 
That jeoparded his neck to steal a girl 
Of twelve ; that lying fast impounded for’t, 
Has hither sent his beard to act his part, 
Against all those in open malice bent, 
That would not freely to the theft consent. 
Feigns all to’s wish, and, in the epilogue, 
Goes out applauded for a famous rogue.’ 

Now, hang me, if I did not look, at first, 
For some such stuff, by the fond people’s thrust.” 


The hour of performance varied at the different theatres, 
from one to three o’clock in the afternoon. Only one regular 
drama was exhibited, bnt this was usually followed by a bur- 
lesque entertainment, called a Jig ; and relief and variety were 
given by the feats of dancers, tumblers, and conjurors, and the 
introduction of music between the acts. This latter practice 
is noticed in “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” the first regular 
comedy of which we have anyaccount. The duration of the 
performance was from two to three hours. 

The growth of choral music in London during the past 
quarter of a century, is statistically set forth in the Letter to 
the Members of the Sacred Harmonic Society on the Handel 
Festival at Sydenham, Take, for instance, the following 
statement and table :— 

The Sacred Harmonic Society has in the twenty years, from 
June, 1836, to June, 1856, given in the large hall, Exeter 
Hall, 344 performances. It will be a moderate calculation 
to place the audiences attending these Concerts (exclusive of 
the orchestra, stewards, &c., which may be taken at 700 
more for each concert) at 650,000 persons. 
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Jet us now look at the provincial musical meetings,— 
she attendances at which are tabulated as under :— 


6 Westminster Abbey...... 1784 to1791......60,000 
] ditto eovece oA IAAT eeeses 20,000 
4 York Minster............. 1823 to 1835......90,000 
4 Edinburght........0...00 1813 to 1843......82,000 
9. 1824 to 1854......88,000 


95 Birmingham...............1769 to 1855.....180,000 
4 Chester .....0..-...eeeee0e1806 to 1829 





Sian isccexsnsvseenuns 1810 to 1831 

a eee pecobdecced ee 1 

8 Liverpool....ecceveeees .+01813 to 1849 7°) BON 

2 Manchester.......e.0- +e 1828 & 1836 

DRC acheasccessscrey es 1853 & 1856 
Total. 630,000 


To this may be added (the calculators continue) some 370,000 
persons, Who have attended the 132 meetings of the three- 
choir Festivals of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, 
making in all a million of auditors for mixed performances 
throughout all England during a century and a quarter past, 
to be set against upwards of 700,000 hearers of sacred music 
convened during twenty years, in London, by one Society alone. 
The difference betwixt the two sums, we imagine, could be 
readily furnished by the registers of the attendances at other 
choral concerts in London during the past twenty years. 

The form of the Theatres, in Shakspeare’s time, was derived 
ftom those buildings which experience had proved to be well 
ilapted to the purposes of the drama. Like the Court-yard of 
n Inn, three sides were occupied by balconies, and these, pro- 
perly divided, were appropriated to the reception of different 
classes of company: the fourth side formed the stage ; and the 
Central area—the pit, which was entirely destitute of benches. 
he common people, who resorted thither, stood to witness the 
exhibition ; hence, they are called groundlings, by Shakspeare ; 
and, by Ben J onson, the understanding gentlemen of the 
jround ; in fact, our old dramatists are never weary of the 
play upon words which this circumstance afforded them. Be- 
‘ween this class of spectators, and the occupiers of the upper 
balconies or scaffolds, the gods of modern days, there was no 
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distinction of rank, both being of the lowest. description. ''he 
lower balconies, or rooms, answering to our boxes, were fre. 
quented by company of rank and fashion. *‘ The Lord’s rooms.” 
which are often particularly mentioned, appear to have been 
immediately contiguous to the stage. 

Independently of the regular rooms, there were also, in some 
of the theatres, private boxes, but their situation is by no 
means ascertained with precision. Occasionally, also, the pub. 
lic rooms were appropriated to individuals, under the security 
of lock and key. An upper balcony over the stage constituted 
the Orchestra. The stage was separated from the audience 
part of the house by paling; and, previous to the commence- 
ment of the performance, was concealed by a curtain, which, 
being divided in the middle, could be drawn from the centre to 
the sides; and the materials of which varied, according to the 
opulence of the house, from woollen to silk. Like the floors of 
private houses in the Elizabethan age, the stage was usually 
strewed with rushes, and to this custom we meet with innume- 
rable references in our old plays. On occasions of extraordi- 
nary ceremony it was, however, sometimes covered with mat- 
ting. At the back of the stage there was a balcony, or upper 
stage, on which those characters entered, who were required to 
appear in elevated situations, as Juliet in the balcony, and 
Romeo and Juliet aloft. When not in use for the purpose of 
the scene, the balcony-stage was also concealed by a curtain. 
When a play was exhibited within a play, the balcony was 
made ase of, either for the scenic audience, or as a stage for 
the performance of the auxiliary play. | Shakspeare furnishes 
us with an instance of each of these practices.  S/y would sit 


in the balcony to witness the performance of the “ ‘Taming ol 
the Shrew,” and the play in “ Hamlet” was undoubtedly acted 


on the upper stage. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF RE- 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


During the past quarter, lectures have been delivered, on 
every imaginable topic, by some of the most distinguished men 
of these kingdoms: yet admirable, and well designed, as most 
of their discourses were, we believe that not one lecture of the 
entire number was more important or more useful than that 
delivered last month in Bristol by the Rev. Sydney ‘Turner, 
and of which the following abstract is furnished by one of the 


local journals :— 
THE REFORMATION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


A lecture was delivered on the above subject at the Philosophical 
Institution, Park-street, on Wednesday afternoon, by the Rev. 
Sydney Turner, M.A., chaplain of the Reformatory School of the 
Philanthropic Society at Redhill, near Reigate, Surrey, to a numer- 
ous and most influential audience. 

The chair was occupied by the Right Worshipful the Mayor, who, 
in introducing the lecturer, referred to the importance of the subject 
of the address they were about to listen to, and the increasing neces- 
sity of some reformatory influence to counteract the swelling tide of 
juvenile deilnquency, especially in great cities. He would instance 
Liverpool—in 1854, 1,035 boys and girls were committed for various 
offences, 428 of whom were under 12; the value of the property de- 
tected to have been stolen amounted to £3,225; the total value, 
including that undetected, was estimated at £8,539, of which only 
£1,367 was recovered ; if to this they added the expenses of their 
commitment, it would furnish a most powerful argument why refor. 
matory schools should meet with support, entirely exclusive of any 
moral grounds. 

The Lecturer believed it was the fashion for all lecturers to plead 
some excuse, or to make some apology, requesting the indulgence of 
their audience. He should have to do so too, though not because it 
was the fashion—first, because he was no professed speaker, having 
devoted his attention more to working than to talking ; and another 
favour he would beg of them was, that they would excuse his appear- 
ing somewhat egotistical, because, when speaking of a work in which 
he had been so actively engaged, it was unavoidable that he should 
speak, to some extent, of himself. And if he should say anything 
involuntarily that might be opposed to their prejudices or opinions, 
he would crave their pardon, since he should be endeavouring to 
Place his own experience on the subject before their notice. There 
Were three or four important questions suggested themselves at the 
first starting, demanding answers: 

A 
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I. Did they want such schools at all; were they necessary? Son 
10 or 12 ye ars ago these were formidable questions, Thev had te 
xo far and wide into society, and appeal much to experien e to 
furnish any satisfactory answer. But this stage had i ‘ety passed, 
Most peop le now allowed the advantges of such institutions : that 
schools for curing diseased minds were as great a nec: ssity as hospi. 
tals for the cure of diseased bodies; that, by the means of reformas 
tory schools, that portion of English soc iety which has become per. 
verted, corrupted, and rotten, might be made sound and wholeson 


thik’, 


and useful. Anyone who needed to be assured of the extent of 


juvenile depravity had only to go to our prisons. THe was not so 
well acquainted with Bristol, as London, Manchester, and Leeds - 
but at any moment they oma find in England 1,000 or 1,500 boys 
and girls incarcerated for crime. The children of the streets, too, 
were continually augmenting in numbers. It had lately been mad 
the subject of a joke by Punch. Reformatory agencies were the 
most effectual and least expensive methods of ameliorating this in- 
creasing evil. 

II. Why were Reformatory schools become so indispensibl 
The answer to the question was not so clear, nor so satisfactory. 
There was something revolting to their feeling in the very word 
lieform, When ap plied to achild of ten years old, why it was not 
yet formed! What a stor y did it tell of nevlected duty, forgotten 
responsibility, and er iminal negligence. T here should be no need 
of reformation for children. ©The young woman who had fallen from 
virtue, or the young man who h: id erred from the path of rectitu le, 
might need reformation, but for the child to require to be re-mad 
Was an outrage on commonsense and religion. But it must be mre 
the subject of earnest study and prac tical action. If it were asked 
if he ever expec ‘ted that society will be wholly reformed, he replied, 
no. The vicious would no more cease from the land than the poor. 
But it wasa very different thing to commit juvenile fienders by 
thousands and by hundreds, by companies or squadrons, - by units 
or tens. They might say, philosophically, there ought not to be 
delinquents, but there are, and they must deal with things as they 
were. They might not be able to stop the tide, but ches might 
check it and lessen its foree. If the cause were traced out, they 
might arrest the evil for the present, and diminish it for the future 
They needed that the relation of class to class should be more 
regarded, that they should look less entirely to themselves, and mor 
to the classes d¢ SIN ited as the poorer. If the 5 took more seed to 
implant within these higher feelings, they would secure from the 
nobler and more honourable actions. He believed that if there were 
fewer model prisons there would be more success. — If parish aut hor- 
ities could be made to do their duty, and to do it froma higher sense 
of their responsibility, as being guardians of these classes, to have 
less anxiety to save half-a-crown, and more anxiety to save 4 soul 
from ruin, crime would be more searce. But the one great cals 
was the general inadequacy of the means of education. For what 
use was it to build hospiti ils for the cure of a disease, when the cause 


of the disease was left untouched, or to fill the pit t to empty if again. 
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A letter in the Spectator, in answer to a statement that seven were 
reprieved out of ten juvenile delinquents, urged that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Sir G. Grey, Sir G. Pakington, and others, were 
responsible for those seven, since the fact of their being capable of 
reformation, proved that they need not have required it. He did 
not think the parties referred to, wanted in willingness or earnest- 
ness) The responsibility did not rest with them, it was diffused 
generally. If these gentlemen were to offer any assembly a law for 
yeneral education, they would have almost as many opponents as the 
number they addressed. It would be asked, What sort of religious 
instructiou was intended to be imparted? Ilow did it provide for 
balancing the claims of this and that sect? He was afraid they each 
would rather let a boy rot in social crime, before they would allow 
him to be taught a different system of religion to their own. Nothing 
effectual could be done while this feeling lasted, though thousands 
were perishing for lack of help. He would that the same feeling, 
which was manifested by a Jewish mother, was dormant inall. She 
wished her boy to come to his school; and on his reminding her 
that as he would hear the Word of God frequently read, &c., there 
would be every chance of his becoming a Christian, she answered, 
“Sir, I would rather my boy should become a good Christian, than 
remain a bad Jew.” The lecturer then referred to the educational 
surveillance adopted in America as a good example for our imitation. 
Reformation was good, but prevention was better. 

Ill. If they had Reformatory Schools, would they be of any use ? 
This was a practical question, and was continually pressed He did 
not say every person could be reformed, but he was of opinion that 
most people could be ; it wasin the recognition of this principle that 
the Gospel of Christ was vrounded., Yet theoretical arguments 
might fail to convert the philosopher, the statesman, or the politician, 
who had the making of laws, they wanted arguments more practical. 
A magistrate of his acquaintance once said of Redhill, * It is a nice 
place, and they are good sort of people who work there, for I know 
them ; but if'a boy is a prig he will be one.” This gentleman seemed 
to consider that as some men are born poets, sculptors, &c., so some 
were born ‘* prigs ;” that a Turpin was as much a natural phenom- 
enon asa Newton. He could only meet that objection by giving 
practical results. He would first mention the school at Kingswood, 
and his statements could be substantiated by Miss Carpenter, Out 
of twelve of the pupils who had emigrated or gone to sea, only one 
had failed to keep his good character ; and but one out of thirteen 
placed out in England. What argument could be more convincing 
than that? The favourable chances were twelve to one, to prove 
that the reformatory method was not only right but profitable. At 
Hardwick, and other institutions, the results were as favourable. 
But he knew most of Redhill, and the School of Mettray in France, 
after which Redhill was modelled. When he thought of Mettray he 
Was almost discouraged that so little had been done in Hngland. 

here, out of 1,320 inmates during the past sixteen years, only 10 
per cent. were relapsed. And these statistics could be depended 
upon, for the most careful oversight was kept upon all who had left 
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Mettray. Though not so much, they had done something at Redhill, 
especli uly considering their many difficulties and obstructions, It 
was seven years ago, in 1849, that it was determined to remove the 

Philanthropic institution from London to the country, where it was 
planted ona farm. Eighteen boys were taken there, in a vear these 
increased to 100. More houses were built. There were now six 
different departments, and 247 boys. When he considered that they 
transferred a London school to the country, to agricultural pursuits, 
and where thev were without walls or warders » he only wondered 
they succeeded at all. Another mistake was to begin without 
adequate teachers. M. de Metz, of Mettray, spent three months in 
training the teachers. We also neglected another precaution which 
he took ; we had as many again scholars to commence with as he had; 
they should have formed anucleus. They had received 847 scholars 
and placed out, or sent abroad, 636. Of course some of these were 
deserters. Many only came for a week or two to see what the place 
was like, for those he would allow eighty. Of the remainder, 377 
had emigrated to the colonies, and 163 were placed out in England. 
What had been the results, for their real influence was determined 
by the effects. In 1854, of thirty-one who emigrated, only two turned 
out ill; those who remained were a very yreat assistance, especially 
in America. Of the nineteen placed out in England, thirteen were 
successful. In 1851, forty-seven emigrated, thirty-nine did well; 
thirteen were pli iced out, and ten did well. In 1852, fifty-three did 
well out of sixty-one, and eighteen out of twenty- -tive. In 1833, 
seventy-five out of eighty-six, and thirty-one out of thirty-six. In 
1854, seventy-six out of eighty-six, and thirteen out of twenty. 
Total emigr: ated during five years, 308 ; of whom thirty-nine turned 
out ill, and 296 well; plae ed out in Engl: ind, 119; forty-six were 
unsuccessful, and seventy-three turned out well. This showed a 
result of four-fifths of suecesses, and one-fifth failures, or twenty per 
eent. Allowing that a few whom he had not heard of had turned 
out ill, it was not many; for somehow there were plenty to inform 


, 


him of any relapses. Allowing, say ten per cent., and that was a 


handsome allowance, it gpa still remain a fact that seventy out of 


every hundred did well, or seven in ten, Other difficulties were, 
the want of teachers, his, own ine xper ience, the ages of the boys, 
some as old as eighteen years ; while in France a law provided that 
they should not be older than seven, Considering all this, they need 
not be ashamed, as Englishmen, of what had been done at Redhill. 
The lecturer then proved that the school was no nuisance to the 
neighbourhood; and showed from a report for the last week, which 
had been forwarded to him, that out of 246 hoys, only thirty-one 
were guilty of the slightest fault ; those included dirty hands, want 
of pune tuality, &e. The next point he proved was, ‘that it offered 
no premium to crime. Experience had prove ‘d that very few volun- 
teered to the school. It was no more an indacement to crime, than 
the ae khouse was an inducement to idleness. ‘The reformatory 
schools had been found rather a stimulus to parent: al re sponsibilities, 
by the exertion of which juvenile offenders would be almost eliminated 
fr om socte ty. I rom © apt. W lis ams, tow hose Ze ‘alous aid and inter- 
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ference with Government the reformatory movement was greatly in- 
debted, he had received, per letter, the following statement, to show 
that the number of juvenile offenders was on the decrease:—In 1848, 
13,798 boys and girls were committed ; in 1849, 12,953; in 1850, 
11,276; in 1851, 12,392; in 1852, 11,821; in 1853, 11,453; and 
in 1854, the compilation of which was not complete, showed a still 
further diminution. Now, though he was ready to admit that this 
favourable position was partly due to the operations of our pauper 
district-schools, of which there were six in London, as well as other 
agencies, he would still claim a large amount of the result as due to 
reformatory movements. This diminution was at the rate of 7 per 
cent., or, allowing for our increase of population. 1] per cent. In 
referring to Kingswood Reformatory School, Mr. Turner passed a 
most warm eulogium on Miss Mary Carpenter, to whose personal 
exertions and warm heart the movement owed so very much. After 
entering very fully into many eminent points connected with the re- 
formation of juvenile offenders, the eloquent lecturer concluded by 
urging his audience to personal exertion in so important a matter, 
especially as they had a school so near as that of Kingswood. 

Mr. Commissioner Hill, in moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
dwelt for some time on the various features of the reformatory move- 
ment, and particularly those of the school at Mettray, whose super- 
intendent, M. de Metz, was his personal friend. 

This was seconded by R. P. King, Esq., who remarked that, in 
his capacity of magistrate, he had to deal largely with juvenile 
offenders, some of whom were brought up, time after time, within a 
few days of their dismissal from gaol. Carried unanimously. 

Sir . Wilmot, in a few choice words, expressed the thanks of the 
meeting tothe chairman, after whose brief reply the meeting separated. 


Whilst Mr. Turner has been thus lecturing in Bristol, Lord 
Leigh has been printing his notes of his visit to Mettray last 
autumn, and has published them under the tithe —Zhe Re- 
formatory at Mettray. A Letter from a Visitor to that Lnsti- 
tution, Adilressed to a Member of the Committee of the War- 
wickshire Reformatory. This Letter gives, concisely and 
clearly, the writer’s impressions of the colony, and he has 
introduced two wood-cuts, shewing the elevations of the 
washing and sleeping places. The following passages appear 
lous worthy of notice, and they place some new facts before 
those interested in the Reformatory Movement, particularly as 
the question of punishment is now engaging the attention of 
our friends. Lord Leigh’s observations on the adaptability 
of the “ honour” prizes of Mettray to Englisi schools are 
tea Important. If we borrow the idea of the oxpeR OF 
"ALOR from France and its Legion of Honour, why should 
"e not borrow the honor premiums from Mettray. Lord 
Leigh writes :— 
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‘©The strictest discipline ts observed, and nothing is over! 
Dry bread is an oceasional punishment, but the cell is 4 mor, 
frequent one. Every fault which has called for reproof is register 
ed, and a most careful and detailed conduct-book is kept, showing 


the behaviour of every child. Here are seen at a glance his name. 


Codie te 
= 


previous residence, habits, health, appearance in detail, the crime 
for which he was convicted, every possible information which can be 
cleaned with regard to himself and his family, with a most. carefy! 
and complete report of his behaviour since admission. Whena 
fault calls for punishment, before it is inflicted upon the child, he is 
made to retire into a cell, which takes for the time being the name 
of © salle de rétlexion’—he is kept there for an hour or so, and mean- 
while the * Directeur’ reviews his conduet-book, takes into careful 
consideration the previous circumstances and conduct of the boy, 
his general character, his advantages and disadvantages, and having 
carefully weighed them and taken time to collect himself, and given 
the boy Icisure to retleet upon his fault, he is in a position to pro- 
nounce, as far as human discernment goes, the exact measure of 
punishment deserved by the child. Those confined to cells have an 
hour’s exercise a day in chopping wood, or in some similar oceupa- 
tion. The cells are bare rooms, with sufficient light and air for 
health. Punishment is administered for apparently trifling faults. 
We found four boys in four cells on oceasion of our visit. One was 
there for refusing to sing the day before, two for taking chesnuts, 
and the other for being found near the cellar where he had no 
business to be. LI think it will be allowed that these are not offences 
of a very grave nature, and as the discipline is so strict, that it is 
satisfactory there were so few boys from so large a number. The 
cells are so placed and arranged that those in them, although un- 
seen, can be admitted to take “part in the Church sé rvice at th 
back of the altar of the church on Sundays. Hight Sisters of 
Charity undertake the housekeeping of the establishment. An 
account of all that will be required of them on the coming das u 
handed in to them the evening before by the comptroller of the 
finances. 


» * ot * ke * 

It is searcely possible, without a personal visit to Mettrayy to 
form a correct idea of the amount of study and attention which 1s 
devoted to the consideration of every particular, and of every 
individual child. The ‘family’ arrangement makes this CaSYs by 
concentrating the attention of the several employes upen their 
respective little flocks; the same number of employes allott d to 
the same number of children, if assembled in an undivided mass, 
could never possibly effeet the same amount of youd, for the atten- 
tion of each one would be divided by the whole number, nor could 
the interest ineach other be awakened which now exists between 
the chef de famille and his voung proteges. 

As tor the employes themselves, who are wv ntlemen by nature , 
not always by birth, it is quite impossible to see and converse 7 
these intelligent, well-educated, and benevolent men without feeling 
how great must be their elevating influence upon the character am 


‘ 
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oeperal tone of the boys. The two principal employés are in receipt 
of 160/, per annum each. They are ofa standard of intelligence and 
ability which would ensure their advancement in any profession, and 
one who feels their devotion to be the more admirable. M. De Metz 
bas been very particular in placing his employés in a respectable 
and comfortable position, and has built for the two principal ones 
suitable houses, a little apart from the houses for the boys. The 
wives of these two gentlemen are perfect gentlewomen, and we had 
the pleasure of meeting them at dinner at M. De Metz’s house. 

There are many things at Mettray suggested by the military 
spirit of the French which would at first sight appear perhaps im- 
possible to carry out In an Knglish Institution, but [ see no reason 
why the feeling of ‘honour,’ which I believe to be as strong in an 
English child asin a French one, should not be appealed to with 
advantage inan Hnglish Reformatory. Why should not we have 
the Table of Honour hung up where every one can see it, upon 
which is inscribed the name of every child whose conduct during 
the last three months has not called for punishment ? 

With regard to the almost military discipline and order with 
which the children 20 through their movements before aid after 
work or meals, I consider that by it a great saving of time is 
made, and five or ten minutes upon every change of movement are 
gained which would be otherwise lost in collecting and getting into 
place stragglers both young and old. Let me mention and recom- 
mend, too, the bux placed within general reach, ‘pour les objets 
trouves,” which is a delicate way of allowing a boy whose tempta- 
tions have been stronger than his virtue, to listen to the reproaches 
of his conscience, and, without being publicly brought to shame, to 
restore the theft which lies heavy on his soul. IT will say no more 
of Mettray at present, except that the instruction given is firmly 
based upon religion, and includes reading, writing, and arithinetic, 
but very little beyond. Lesson-time does not exeeed one or two 
hours a day. I must add that the children are first received as 
mnocent, and as having sinned without discernment, and therefore 
irresponsible for their actions ; but when they have been once ad- 
mitted to the benefits of the instruction given them in the Institu- 
tion, they are considered to be capable of discernment, and become 
subject to the strict discipline observed there. 

T have been so lengthy upon Mettray, that [ have no time to dis- 
cuss other institutions. Of the three or four others I saw in France, 
I like Le Petit Quevilly, near Rouen, the best. Petit Bourg, near 
Paris, seemed to me to be conducted upon very objectionable prin- 
ciples, and not upon the family system. M. De Metz and other 
French reformers congratulate themselves upon the superiority oft 
the French law over the English, as they are able to receive chitd- 
ren direct into their institutions, whereas our law sends them first 
to prison, bringing upon them the stigma of having been within 


’ 


Pson-walls, and disqualifying them for the army and navy. 


Whilst an English nobleman has been thus declaring his 
opinion of Mettrav, and endeavouring to place its various 
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excellencies, in all theiet phases before his country ; and whilst 
he has been thus, with genuine English open-hearted honesty, 
shewing how England might with advantage imitate the 
example of a French Reformatory Institution ; a Frenchman 
has attacked Mettray and M. Demetz virulently, unfairly, and 
we hope ignorantly; we hope, ignorantly, for a more com- 
plete vindication, than that from the pen of M. Demetz, 
and of which we here insert a translation, it is quite im possi- 
ble to conceive: for this most admirable translation we are 
indebted to The Midland Counties Herald, and it adds another 
to the many services conferred upon the Reformatory Move- 
ment by that excellent journal :-— 


“METTRAY. 
[from the Journal des Economistes, January ldth, \856.) 


Sir,—The Journal des Economistes justly enjoys too high a repu- 
tation for anything which it publishes to be received with indifference. 
You will not, therefore, be surprised, that, in the name of the 
Colony of Mettray, I ask your permission to offer to the public some 
facts in opposition to the severe criticisms of your colleague, M. du 
Puynode. 

In an article in your December number, entitled * Etudes sur la 
population ct la Charité,’ this gentleman accuses Mettray of destroying 
the family feeling, the basis of all good education. 

Allow me, in reply, to state, first, that Mettray does not receive 
children from their homes, but from prisons, in which place the life 
they pursue is very different from that of a domestic hearth ; and 
further, that almost all these poor children have been led to evil 
precisely because they have no families, or only such as do them 
harm.* What does Mettray do for them? The very first principle 
called into action at the Colony is the esprit de fumille. It, therefore, 
does not destroy, but restores this feeling in our young delinquents. 
M. du Puynode is perfectly right in asserting the superiority ot family 
training over every other mode of education. 

We coincide entirely in this opinion, In an essay we very recently 
published on Agricultural Colonies on the occasion of the Reunion 


* From its foundation to the Ist of January, 1856, the Colony « 
Mettray has received 1,984 juvenile offenders. Of this number there 
are— 

346 illegitimate children. 

876 children who have lost father or mother, or both. 

116 foundlings. 

304 children who have a step-father or step-mother. 

117 children whose parents live in concubinage. 

408 children whose parents have been convicted. 
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Internationale de la Charité,* we earnestly insisted that it was the 
juty of every man aspiring to found an institution destined to receive 
wor and abandoned children to create in it a home feeling, if they 
jesire to supply, as far as possible, to the child the family it has lost, 
or which has neglected its duty. We said in that essay that the 
reason Why we have made no greater progress in education is because 
we have too often substituted discipline for moral action. It is easy 
to manceuvre a regiment by a word, the crew of a vessel by the 
whistle, but it is another matter to correct in mankind the inclination 
to evil, and win them over to the love of good. Now, as this theory 
has not only been professed, but has been reduced to practice by us 
during sixteen years, (the foundation of Mettray dating from 1840,) 
we cannot repress our astonishment at finding the system pursued in 
this institution attacked as destructive of the esprit de fumille, and 
as mining in our pupils ‘all spontaneity, all power of imitation, 
almost all free will.’ 

We venture to hope that it is only necessary to explain the prin- 
ciples on which Mettray was founded to efface the injurious impres- 
sion which the above-mentioned article may have produced on some 
minds, 

At the time Mettray was first established, children declared not 
guilty and acquitted under Article 66 of the Code Penal were sub- 
jected to the same regime as the most hardened offenders. Magis- 
trates possessed only this painful alternative, either to commit them 
to prison, a step fatal to their well being, or to throw them back 
upon the streets. It was to remedy a state of things so afflicting 
that we determined to resign our office, in order that the law might 
for the future be applied in a just and salutary manner. In con- 
junction with M. le Vicomte de Courteilles, whose loss we can never 
cease to deplore, and under the patronage of the Socicté Paternelle, 
we established Mettray.t 

The attention of the public being now fixed upon the purposes of 
our institution, it will be better able to judge of the views which re- 
gulated its organisation, and which we will endeavour to explain as 





* A translation of this Essay was given in the Quarterly Record of 
the Progress of Reformatory Schools, &c., Jrish Quarterly Review for 
December, 1855; and another has been published by E B. Wheatley, 
Esq., M.A. 

t Conviction being a necessary preliminary, it must frustrate the 
calculations some bad parents might be supposed to make, who to rid 
temselves of a burthen which nature imposes on them might, cause 
their children to commit an offence to procure their being sent to 
Mettray, Parents sufticiently depraved to have recourse to an expe- 
dient so odious, do not require the incentive of such an institution as 
vurs to urge their children to do wrong. Besides, the child is as likely 
to be committed toa Maison Centrale as to an agricultural colony, so 
that it would be an erroneous calculation as well as a guilty act. 
Further, the number of relapses, Which, according to M. Béranger, 
lela Drome,) amounted formerly to sixty per cent., is now at Mettray 
only ten percent. Such a result goes far to compensate for any evil 
Coulsequences with which this institution could possibly be reproached. 
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succinctly as possible. As we have said above, it js princi 

through the esprit de famille that we must hope to ope rate upon “. 
human heart ; but in order that a moral principle should t | 
thoroughly understood, and then properly ap plied by thos 
duty it is to vive it effect, we must embody this sentiment in a tory 
beari ing no distant rese cabins ‘e to a real family. It is for this re ei 
son that we erected small detached houses. Our population, which 
now exceeds 660 lads, is thus divided into sinall families, each “bic y 
a chief trained in the normal school, (which we previously established 
in order to educate viticers competent to their duties >) under Whose 
authority forty a are placed, This chief bears the title of p 

de fumille za title, by the way, which is justified by his kindly wateh- 
fulness. wo colons, who are called elder brothers, assist him. We 
desired, by these titles, to awaken in the hearts of our boys, and of 
the chie fs, a consciousness of those duties which family life Imposes, 
In such cases names have more meaning than micht be imagined. 

When a family passes a week without h: wing incurred punishment 
it earns aright to a collective reward. Sometimes it is an engraving 
illustrating a trait of benevolence or of courage. This engraving 
is hung up in the house, and remains as a memorial of the yood 
conduct of the family. Sometimes the reward is a game, in which 
all can take part : the well- disposed, in the hope of this recompence, 
say to the ill- conducted, ‘we will watch over your conduct, for fear 
you should spoil our week.’ In this way we draw tighter the bonds 
between the different members of these little societies, by establishing 
among them an identity of interests. 

As long as the boy remains in the Colony, he is the obj et of a 
lively, We may say atender solicitude. Ile is instructed in the truths 
of re ‘ligion—the basis of all good education; we endeavour to create 

» him vood resolutions, and to induce him by every possible means 
to pce in them. Above all, we neglect nothing by which we 
can appeal to his sense of honour, through which a Frenchman, ho 
matter what is his station in life, is always accessible. ‘The prov! 
that this feeling has not been without intluence over our population 
is, that though there are no walls, no gates, at Mettray—a circum- 
stance which led to the h: appy remark of one of our high officers of 
state, ‘What a singular prison,’ exclaimed he, on visiting Mettray, 
é where there is no other key than the elef de champs ;’ notwithst ae 
ing their severe discipline, their toil,* their hard living, their lig 


} 
Wiis 


We have drained to a certain depth a considerable portion of our 
land; atask which employed a great number of our hands. Moreover, 
the high farming in which our lads are engaged, over an extent of more 
than 260 hectares now under complete cultivation, calls tor a large 


amount of hand labour: consequently there is no fear that our boys 
have not enough to do, The greater part of them are very young, = 


in general, of weak constitutions, According to the opinion ot 
Cordier, in his work on Flanders, the strength of a man and a half is 
required to cultivate one hectare; assuredly four of our boys would 
not furnish an equivalent, In tine, M. le Comte de Gasparit has 
undertaken the management of our agricultural department. Wil 
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clothing—cotton being their only wear in winter as well as suminc: 
‘heir bare feet only protected by sabots, whatever may be the wea- 
ther, water their only beverage—we have needed only to tell our 
lads that they are in some measure pr isoners on parole, to ensure that 
not one out of 1,934 colons received at Mettray should be absent at 
the muster. 

Noone disputes the good effects of music. The sound of the 
trumpet, which breaks the monotony of their exercises, and gives 
them precision, inspires our lads with a strong liking for i military 
life, which we select for a large number of them. 

The hazardous career of a soldier suits their love of enterprise ; 
and thus, too, the burden of the conscription [Cempot du sang) is 
lightened, which bears su heavily upon ) youths of irreproachable cha- 

racter, Who are the pride and mainstay of their parents. We also 
train our lads for sailors, with the help of the masts, s sails, and rigging 
ofaship, given to us by the Minister of Marine. Many of them 
who come from the shores of Bret: ygne have already m: ade coasting 

voyages, and long for nothing so much as to go again to sea. ‘Thus 
we train up soldiers, sailors, and agricultural labourers ;—to defend 
our native soil and to enrich it is our great object. * 

We have established a Fire Brigade, that we may afford assistance 
should a fire break out in our neighbourhood ; but we have made a 
regulation to the effect, that those members who may be undergoing 
punishment shall not accompany their comrades, that they may feel 
privation from rendering a service to their fellow-creatures to be a 
penalty. 

Punishment is never inflicted at the moinent an offence is committed. 
The boy is taken to the salle de reflexion, as we call it, where he is 
left. This is no part of his punishment, but it gives him time to 
grow calm, and to reflect upon his conduct. We ought to admit 
that this rule was adopted for the sake of the officers at least as much 
as tor that of the wards. At the very moment of an offence, in- 
fluenced by the displeasure it excites, we may yield to an angry im. 
puls e and hot alw: ays re tain the coolness necessary in apportioning 
the penalty to the action for which it is inflicted; and it must be 
borne in mind, that chastisement only corrects whe nit is felt to be 
just by him who endures it; otherwise it is a struggle of the strong 
against the weak ; and where there is such a struggle no good mora i 
influence is possible. Restored to freedom, evil passions burst forth 


supe rintendence so eminent we are exonerated from entering into 
further details on the subject. There are names which afford so sure a 
cuarantee to the public as to confer a distinction on the institutions with 
Which they are connected. Our manutacture of agricultural imple- 
ments has been carried to a very considerable extent, and a large num- 
ber of our boys are employed in it. We have just received for this 
manufacture a medal of the first class from the Universal Exhibition, 
Which proves the skill of our young artisans. 

* Indeed, it strikes one that there are few of us who would not learn 
‘mething from a course at Mettray ; and that at least, the raw recruits 
of our army would be better qualified for service by a little of the 
wWUlfirious instruction there imparted.—- Zemes, December, 185). 
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afresh, and with all the more violence the longer they h 
pent up. : 

It is to these precautions that we owe the spirit of subordi; 
which prevails among our lads, and of which they give constant 
proof under every variety of circumstance. Thus during the revoly- 
tion of February, (1848) when insurrection was, to a certain extent 
the order of the day, when most of the public schools, and others 
even for the higher classes, took to arms and to making barricades, 
our boys, though completely at liberty, never showed themselyes 
more absolutely submissive, and yet they well knew what was going 
on round about them. wc 

A box is placed in the middle of the open court, in which is placed 
every stray article that may have been picked up; its real purpose, 
however, is to facilitate repentance, by enabling the child who has 
eribbed (to use a schoo] phrase) something from a fellow-pupil, to 
obey the voice of conscience, without having to endure the disgrace 
of an avowal, which is always very painful. 

Such means may appear puerile to those who do not sufficiently 
estimate the precautions and excessive care demanded, would we 
make it efficacious, by education, that noblest of all sciences, which 
trains mankind to love what is right. It is by this unceasing care 
that evil inclinations are in time overcome. A regimen observed 
uninterruptedly is more beneficial to the health than the most potent 
medicines, and it is the same with the moral as with the physical 
constitution. 

The facts we have quoted, which form a part of the Mettray system, 
prove that during the whole period of our guardianship we neglect 
no opportunity of cultivating right feelings in our pupils. We do 
not disguise from ourselves, however, the fact that our efforts would 
produce no good result, if we lost sight of our children as soon as 
they gain their liberty,—that critical moment, when they find them- 
selves beset on all sides by the temptations of the outer world. 

They never leave the Colony until we have secured a place with 
employers upon whom we can entirely depend. A patron* chosen in 
the neighbourhood whither the youth is sent, watches over him with 
unremitting care, and aids him with advice. 

Colons who have been engaged by farmers in the neighbourhood 
of Mettray, or who having gone into the army happen to be quarter- 
ed at Tours, come every Sunday to spend the day at the Colony. 
The same place is laid for them at the family table which they had 
used to occupy; they kneel at the same altar with their former 
schoolfellows ; they dine with them, and join them in their sports. 
Thus we withdraw them from the influence of the tavern, whither 
they might be led by want of occupation ; and we have no fear ot 
overstepping the truth, when we say that the day is to the greater 
number a jour de fete. 

We asked one of them if he enjoyed coming back amot 
he replied, with a most naive expression of pleasure, 


ave been 


lation 


ost us, and 
«© Monsieur 


; NN : ire = i tl ° ol 
* A member of a Patronage Society, an admirable institution 


which we have scarcely an example in England.—Tr. 
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Demetz,” (for our lads rarely use the title of Director,) “when I 
catch sight of the bell-tower of the Colony, [ can’t walk any longer ; 
lam forced to run.” 

Youths who have been with us have no need to fear want of employ- 
ment, which too often ruins a workman’s hopes for the future. As 
soon as they are out of work they return to the Colony, and put 
themselves under the protecting wing, so to speak, of the chicf of 
the family who has brought them up, who knows their character, 
and has won their affection. ‘Then they resume in every respect the 
life of a colon, and submit unreservedly to the discipline of the house- 
hold. We provide for their wants, on the understanding that they 
will work industriously. We seek a new situation for them, and it 
isnot until one has been found that we consent to part with them. 

If one of our lads is ill, and is living in the neighbourhood, we 
send for him to the Colony. We never allow him to go to a hospital ; 
we claim the privilege of alleviating his sufferings and sorrow, as a 
father does those of his children. We endeavour as earnestly to 
strengthen in his heart the love of virtue as to cure his bodily ail- 
ments. We seek to revive his religious feelings ; and should he die. 
we have the consolation of knowing that he dies like a Christian. 
Thus the time passed with us is doubly profitable tothe youth. His 
companions are well aware that we receive no remuneration for the 
cost of his stay among us, for our lads know all; and this is why we 
make it a rule that nothing shall be done which it would be desirable 
toconceal from them. These acts of hospitality excite the gratitude 
not only of those who are its object, but of those also who witness it. 

No youth ever leaves us until his health is completely restored. 
Convalescence is a time of still greater difficulty to the workman 
than illness itself, and more dangerous to his future well-being by 
exposing him to struggle with want. Our hospitals, which are al- 
ways inadequate to the demands made upon them, cannot keep the 
patient long enough for him to regain his strength, and they dismiss 
him while the employer considers him yet too weak to work. What 
ean become of him between the hospital which sends him forth and 
the workshop where he cannot gain adinittance ? Our lads have not 
this sad alternative to fear. 

We maintain an unflagging correspondence with the youths we 
have placed out, as well as with their patrons: the number of letters 
we have written and received amount to at least four thousand. 
We never regret their multiplicity, although the correspondence is a 
very onerous one, not only for the time it absorbs, but for other 
‘acrifices which it entails. It is by means of the packets containing 
these valuable documents, each endorsed with the name of the youth 
to which it has reference, that those persons who have visited Mettray 
with the intention of writing an account of it, have been able to 
Verity the facts stated in our annual Reports.* 





_* The founders of Mettray are aware that transition from the Colony 
into the world is the period at which the young colon most needs coun- 
el and support, and consequently, the institution continues to watch 
Sverhim during this season of trial. If he loses his employment, is 
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We cannot labour too e arnestly to prevent all misconee ption as 
the nature of the endeavours made by us on behalf of our wa 
Those by whom our efforts are unde rstood well Ee that it is far 
from our aim to secure for our lads a life of ease, which would be ay 
error on our part, since it is their lot to gain their bread by hard 
labour, and their hands are their only patrimony. On the contrary. 
it is our duty, who have in some measure taken upon ourselves the 
moral responsibility of their future welfare, to neglect no means 
which will aid their praiseworthy exertions to ward off those chances 
which, by exposing them to evil influences, might cause them to fall, 
We have to deal with characters whose morality is yet wavering 
and who need to be supported. : 

To sum up, the greater part of our boys had no home. In every 

‘ase, we took them from prison, where no domestic influence can 
exist. They first experience it at Mettray, where everything concurs 
to assist its beneficent operation ; it endures the whole time of their 
stay, and they feel its good effects even after their departure. 

We have, then, as much as possible, avoided the shoals pointed out 
by the author of the article; and we have endeavoured, guided by 
principles the same as those he has laid down, to supply, in the best 
way we can, the good influences and the pious teachings of the home 
fireside. 

It is on this point alone that we have now thought it our duty to 
furnish some information. A complete analysis of the Mettray sys- 
tem must pot be looked for in this statement—that would require a 


t 


* 
tis 


far more comprehensive treatise—but simply an answer to the oljce- 
tions which have been raised in this institution. It is the duty ot 


him who has devoted his life to the success of a work of beneficence 
to destroy every unfavourable impression made on the public mind 
revar ding it, which is not founded in truth. 

in: lly, Mettray is only five hours from Paris, and we are truly 
vlad to saedins in the best way we can any persons W ho kindly 
favour us with a visit. 

If the author of the article which has called forth this exp Hanation 
had expressed a desire to put himself in communication with us, Wi 
should have hastened to comply with his wish. He would thus hav 
spared himself the regret which every honourable mind must fee! at 
having, involuntarily we are convine ed, possibly injured a useful in 
stitution, and one which needs the assistance of all. 

I have the honour, &c., &e., 
DEMETZ, . 
Conseiller Honoraire & la Cour Imperiale de Paris, 
Directeur de la Colonie de Mettray. 





overwhelmed by difticulties, or falls sick, the Colony is always open f 
him; it isa home for him. There he finds an asylum, and meets with 
sy mpathy , and there he is subjected to the best possible moral influe! ” 

+ Lhe observance of religious duties, the love of labour, th esp” 


SCTi 


I 
de famille, the intluence of good example, the cultivation of t! 
honour, the habit of discipline, the proper use of liberty—in ules 
grand yet simple elements, consists the whole re formatory system, &% 


VJ. 
the re veneratl ng influe nee ot Mettray .— Notice sur Mettray, pa M 
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It will be remembered that, in addition to M. du Puynode’s 
charge against the discipline of Mettray that it is destructive of the 
esprit de famille, he adds that the boys lose all spontaneity, all power 
of initiation, and almost all exercise of the will,—objections which 
have been repeated in an able article in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review, entitled “ Reformatory Schools.” On these latter 
charges, M. Demetz has only touched incidentally, probably for want 
of space, as a multitude of facts well known to all who, like our. 
selyes, have visited the Colony, might be adduced to show, not only 
that they are without foundation, but that the system is eminently 
conducive to the freest action which any reformatory school is 
capable of bearing. —Novre By TRANSLATOR. |” 

Turning now from France to our own Reformatories, two 
points of the gravest movement claim our attention. — It 1s, as 
we always contended it would be, plain that the Voluntary 
System alone will not suffice to keep open a sufficient number 
of Reformatories. It is true that the Government, in the 
House of Commons, admits that the system has worked well ; 
it is true that with all the facts and figures patently before 
it, the Home Office refuses to increase the small sum now 
allowed for the maintenance of juveniles in Reformatories, 
notwithstanding all the proof showing the saving of the 
Reformatory when compared with the Gaol, and declared by 

the Rev. Mr. Clay, by Mr. Recorder Hill, by Miss Carpenter, 
by adozen other witnesses of equal knowledge and experience. 
A very execllent paper entitled Leformatory Schools, printed 
in the last number of Zhe Quarterly Revicw, places all these 
toples of expense, and of the right of the Reformatories to an 
iicreased amount of remuneration, and to this demanded 
increase (7s. instead of 5s.) they are fully entitled, if they 
continue in their prescnt efficient state, and giving free liberty 
of conscience 

But amongst some of the most zealous friends of the 
Movement, a strange confusion of terms appears to prevail. 
they siy—we want Government to increase the grant for 
Maintenance, but Government shall not drive us from our 
position as founders of the schools. This declaration, aud 
those doubtings, arise from the want of a sufliciently clear 
distinetion being drawn in the speakers’ minds between Ma- 
hagement and Support. The Government are, we contend, 
ound to support, to a reasonable extent, say 7s. per head, 
per week, all juveniles sent to certified Reformatories, and 
oY giving that support Government acquires the nght of 
Mspeetion, which all true friends of the Movement will not 
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alone submit to, but will court ; but here the right of Gover. 
ment ends, and Management belongs alone and solely to 
the founders or Directors of the School. If this managemey 
be improper, the Inspector can, and must, if he do his duty, 
recommend the withdrawal of the maintenance, or even of 
the certificate, but beyond this they Government campot 
proceed. In short, so long as thie certified Reformatory js 
properly conducted, the Government is bound to contribute 
to its support upon the terms of the original agreement 
between the State and the Managers. 

Whilst we are wniting of this question of Government 
support, we shall insert some passages from a letter addressed 
last January by Mr. EK. Denison, to his constituents of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire; we are happy to perceive that 
Mr. Denison supports a principle to which we have ourselves 
directed attention—that of compelling the parish to pay for 
the support of the juveniles in the Reformatory, giving a 
remedy over against the parents. Mr. Denison writes :— 


‘* The number of juvenile offenders which must annually arise out 
ofa population of 1,340,000 is so large, that any attempt to provide 
for them by donations and annual subscriptions would be a complete 
failure ; although one or two reformatories on a small scale, like 
that of Mr. Wheatley’s, near Dewsbury, may be perfectly successful. 
But as I stated at Wakefield last winter—‘ So important a public 
matter ought not to be left to depend upon the present or future 
liberality of persons whose contributions would certainly vary from 
many unavoidable causes; for tbus an institution, however well- 
conducted, would be in danger of being broken up from a want o! 
its former funds.’ 

. ° . € * « e 

The reformation of a juvenile offender is quite as much a matter 
of public duty and sound policy as is the case of a pauper lunatic ; 
for the unreformed offender will probably grow up a very costly and 
dangerous subject ; but if reformed in good time, he may become 
a valuable member of society. 

¥ . ” * my . . ° e 

The Pauper Lunatic Asylum Act enables the justices of all 
counties to erect or hire suitable buildings, to maintain the inmates, 
pay the salaries of all officers, &c., &c., without any limitation (by 
the act) as to the cost thereof, and to make orders upon the treasur- 
er of the county for the payment out of the county purse of the 
amount annually expended ; a the justices are bound to make an 


order upon the overseers of the parish, to which it may be proved a 
pauper lunatic belongs, for the repayment of a reasonable suui 
towards the maintenance of such pauper : 
proved, then the cost of maintenance must be disbursed 
county purse, and so be a county charge. 


if no settlement can be 
out of the 
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[ have therefore some intention of bringing a bill into Parliament 
to enable the justices of the peace for the West Riding to deal with 
this difficult question. I should propose to limit their power of 
raising funds annually to one penny in the pound upon all property 
rateable as at present to a county rate; the said funds to be applicable 
to the erection or hiring of suitable buildings capable of accommo. 
dating all such offenders as the judge of assize or the justices in 
quarter sessions may send to such reformatory ; the funds to be also 
applicable to the maintenance of all the inmates, the payment of 
salaries of officers, and all other incidental expenses ; but I should 
propose to stipulate, after the requisite buildings have been provided, 
that the county rate fund should not be charged with any part of the 
cost of maintenance or salaries until the Government has agreed to 
pay ds. per week, which they have already the power to do, towards 
the cost of each offender ; and further, I would render it imperative 
upon the justices to make an order upon the overseers of the parish 
to which it may be proved the offender belongs, for the payment of 
about 3s. per week towards the cost of such offender; but I would 
also give the overseers of each parish the power of recovering from 
the relations of the offender the whole of such sum as they may have 
paid on his or her behalf.* 

I believe that beyond such contributions by the Government, and 
the overseers of a parish, the annual demand upon the West Riding 
county purse would not reach one halfpenny in the pound after the 
necessary buildings are erected, capable of holding 400 offenders, as 
I assume that the three boroughs of Leeds, Pontefract, and Don- 
easter would gladly participate in the general scheme. 


Nothing, in the whole wide range of hiuman misery and de- 
solation, can be more desolate than the condition of a reformed 
female convict or prisoner, discharged free, or on ‘Ticket-ol- 
Leave. If her friends be vicious she must avoid them; if 
they be virtuous she has disgraced them ; and how few will 
apply practically the beautiful moral of that God-like teaching 
given by the Saviour when the adulteress was dragged before 
him. ‘These women come forth with the stigma of Convict 
upon them; the odor of the gaol hangs about them, and thus 
they are deprived of all chance of honorable support by labor 
amongst the mass of the population of employers. But the 
more thoughtful portion of the employers are not the less 
unwilling to eugage these women. They say, “ Oh! they are 
very good prisoners ; they got on well in gaol, they might as 
well be quict there, and we know what sort of geese Gaol 
Chaplains are; they were good prisoners, and pleased the 
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y See this point urged at length in IrntsH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. 
+ No. 18, p. 426, Art. “ Reformatory Schools for Ireland.”—Ep. 
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Chaplains, but what kind of eomen are they? Put the 
beyond the hot-house morality of the Prison, and then lop ys 
sce if they are really reformed.” 

This is the general tone adopted in speaking of female 
prisoners by the most thoughtful of the community, Doubtless 
Gaol Chi apli uns are not yet, in the majority of cases in Mngland, 
and in almost a/Z cases mm Ireland, equal, or at all fitted to 
their duties ; they may be, and are, incapable of distinguishing 
between the eood prisoner and the good man; and they 
almost invark ably consider that if the y report a prisoner ' 
conduet as good, he ought forthwith to be considered as good 
In our minds the ( ‘haplain’s Report, so long as the Ch: iplain 
discharges his duties as at present, without any Lxpivinu ULIZA- 
vion of his men, is worth little, perh: ips less than that of th 
Warden. But whe nn Chaplain, Governor, School Master, or 
Mistress, and Wardens, report favorably, then we consider that 
some hope of reform: tion may be entert: ained. 

A woman such as this comes forth from prison: she has 
no home; the chaplain may give her a few pence per week ; 
cold and hunger, and the sting of neglect may oppress: her: 
the roaring life of the old days, with its orgies and its hours 
of self- forgetfulness, rise up in all their lurid light before 
her. ‘There is a dead past—she has had no friends, or they 
have cast her off: she would work, and she may have sti arved 
to be ir ood, ana poor, and honest, but all this will not aval il, 
and so she falls lack ito the old’ course, when her hopes die 
out,— 

“ Love, by harsh evidence, 
‘Thrown from its emimence, 
ven God's providence 
Seeming estranged.” 


And why should this be the case ? why should friends or the 
world look cok lly on the fallen, but really reformed crim uinal 
Every day that farmers and ‘others engage servants, {ey 
engage them in utter ignorance of the facts of their former 
lives. Men and women m: ty have been in gaol, and may hav 
come out, and may have left the prison worse than when they 


entered it, and yet most employers would preter this species 

korn ] services 

of chance engagement, by which they may obtain the servic 

( Vilo, 
of an unknown rogue, to securing the services of one \ 


{3 all 
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the weight and security of “character” which the reports of 
all the prison authorities could supply. 

Whence arises this difficulty? Doubtless from the facet, 
that between the gaol and the world no fixed and trusted 
intermediate place of probation is established in these kingdoms ; 
no Patronage Society opens its Place of Refuge to receive 
the freed woman, before her old companions gather around 
her, or ere she has time to learn the blighting, blasting, 
terrible truth, that the world doubts her because she has been 
within the walls of a gaol—before she stands amidst the 
thousand lights of the city, houseless, friendless, despised and, 
therefore, hating. 

What, it may be asked, isa Refuge? What is a Patronage 
Society P A Refuge is, simply and shortly, an institution 1 
which those females discharged from prison, and who, also 
recommended by the chaplain, or other authorities, are received 
until employment can be obtained for them ; those institutions 
have been long established in England, the Durham Refuge 
being the best known.* . 

W hilst-our present excellent Viceroy served in this country 
as Chief Secretary, he was instrumental in founding an Institu- 
tion of this class, for females; and though the plan was earnestly 
supported it failed, because persons of different religious per- 
suasions were collected within the same walls, with staffs of 
Oflicers and with Chaplains for each, and the necessary result 
was, that the Chaplains and Officers quarrelled, and so the im- 
stitution, after much care, zeal, and money had been expended, 
was closed, and the only Institution of this class now open 1n 
Dublin, is a Protestant Refuge on Harcourt Road, established 
in the year LS21, in which “ females who, on being discharged 
from prison, may appear desirous of reforming, and are willing 
to put up with hard fare, continued labour, and strict dis- 
cipline,” are received. ‘This is a well managed Asylum, but 
is adapted only for Members of the Established Church, oman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and Methodists being obliged to 
conform to all the rules if they enter. 

So far for things as they exist in Ireland ; the well conduet- 
ed, but ucedy woman has her refuge ; the prostitate who has 





_* Sce “ Two Prize Essays on Juvenile Delinquency,” by Micaiah Hill, 
Esy., and C. F. Cornwallis, London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1853. 
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become repentant has her refuge, but the re pentant, discharced 
prisoner has no Asylum to which she can apply, unless she | 
willing to set off the security of her virtuous reformatioy 
against the loss of her faith, a faith, it is true, which may 
have been slumbering, but which was always a faith, and 
which has become with her reformation, a revived faith. 

Leaving these considerations applicable to these Kingdoms, 
let us consider how the Patronage and Protection Societies have 
worked in France. 

The first French Patronage Society was founded in the year 
1822, and from that period to the prese nt year these Institution: 
have imereased in number as their utility became manitest - 
they have been founded at Lyons, at Stras bourg, at Ronen, 
Tonlouse, but the chief and model Institution is that founded, 
at the instigation of M. Charles Lucas, at Paris, in the vear 
18353, and directed by M. Berenger (le la Drome). These 
societies are for the protection, or patronage, of young, dis- 
charged criminals, but the principle of management applies 
equally to Institutions for adults of either sex. 

When the juveniles leave the Reformatory School, 
pli aced as appre ntices to some teacher 11 an oc ‘upation 
suited to their natural taste or liking. Some of these youths 
are entire ly free, others are hable to be re-committed to the 
School if their conduct proves them unworthy that their pro- 
visional freedom shall be rendered complete. It must be re- 
membered that tiis Society does not hold self out as fur- 
nishiug a means of support for life, and thus atlord a premium 
to abandoned parents; it simply offers a hard, honest means 
of support, till reformation can be looked upon as contirmed, 
and unul regular work can be obtained in the ordinary way. 

The members composing the Patronage Society are divided 
ito subscribers, patrons, and donors, their number is unlimit- 
ed, and each ts expecte “il to extend the circle as mucli as pos- 
sible. A subscriber is siinply one who pays the sum promised 
by him: a donor is one who pledges himself to pay an annual 
sum of not less than one hundred franes, or in our money, 
four pounds; and the patrons are those wio undertake, to 
give during three years to, or procure employment for, Me 
liberated } juveniles. 

The Society has an Asylum, in which the juveniles, si ‘kK, oF 
out of work are received, and in one of the common rooms of 
which Mass is said every Sunday, 
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The affairs of the Society are managed by a Board con- 
sisting of a President, Vice-President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer. The Administrative Council, composed of twelve 
members, consider all the points most important to the Society. 
Three Committees, each presided over by a Vice-President, 
superintend the proper expenditure of the finances, the distri- 
bution of materials, the placing out of the liberated Juveniles, 
and deliberate upon the conduct of those already so placed. 
The General Assembly is convoked once in each year to 
receive the Annual General Revort ; and twice in each year, 
this same General Assembly is called to receive the Reports 
of the Patrons on the conduct and condition of the Juveniles 
commited to their (the Patrons’) care. At these latter 
meetings officers are nominated, premiums are awarded, and 
much general business of the Society is transacted. 

Very great care is taken that none may become Patrons save 
those whose moral conduct ts good; and no Patron 1s 
permitted to take charge of more than six Juveniles at a time. 
The strictest watch is kept over the Juveniles, particularly 
over those who are liberated provisionally, or, as we say—“ on 
Tickct-of-leave.” — If the conduct of any such Juvenile is bad, 
heis, by decision of the Committee, withdrawn from patronage, 
and sent back to the colony, or prison whence he came ; but 
the Patron can be released from his position only by virtue of 
a judicial sentence of recommittal. 

The resisters are kept with the utmost, and most minute 
exactitude ; containing every fact connected with the life of each 
Juvenile, and they are indeed a cash and moral account, kept 
by double entry. 

During the twenty years, ending May 1553, the Society 
took charge of 2,155 Juveniles, of whom 6b turned out well, 
L112 died, 16 were insane, and the others were more or less 
unsatisfactory in conduct. During these twenty years the sums 
received by the Society amounted to 457,265 francs, 55 
cenuumes, and the expenditure amounted to 381,524 franes, 
YJ centimes; the balance on hand in May 1853, was 79,440 
irancs, GU centimes. 

It is unnecc ssary to enter at greater length into these topics : 


, 


those of our readers who feel an interest in the subject, will 
id tle whole question, in all its bearings of facts and figures, 
lully discussed im the admirable paper of M. Jules Lamarque, 
read before the International Reunion of Charity, and which 
We printed in the Record of our Nineteenth Number, page Ixv. 
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It is, however, most satisfactory to learn that France | 
found an imitator in England. We have now before us the 
Third Lieport of the Park Row Asylum for Hopeful Discharged 
Female Prisoners, an Institute founded at Bristol, by Mrs. 
Sawyer, of Severn House, who has contributed a sum of £1,150 
towards the completion and support of the Institution. The 
following passages from this Meport will be read with 
interest :-— 


‘Since the first of February last, when the Institution was opened, 
twelve young women have been admitted. 


One from Bristol Gaol. 

Five from Bristol Bridewell. 

Two from Shepton Mallet Gaol, Somersetshire. 

One from Horsley Gaol, Gloucestershire. 

One from Taunton Gaol, Somersetshire. 

‘wo who have never been in any prison, 
Two others from the Gaol and the Bridewell, Bristol, who were 
cases more particularly suited to the Penitentiary, have through 
Mrs, Sawyer's interest been admitted into that Institution, and are 
going on well. Thus fourteen destitute young women have been 
provided for, and most of them reseued, in all probability, from 
falling again into the hands of the police. If worldly benefit is alone 
considered, is not this a great saving to the country ? and if’ so, has 
not this Institution a high claim to public support? Does it not 
also speak very favourably of prisons being visited by ladies? All 
the London prisons are visited by members of the British Ladies’ 
Association, and so highly is their opinion esteemed by the Magis- 
trates, that it is well known that prisoners have been remanded, and 
judgment deferred, in order to consult with the ladies, and enable 
them to investigate the cases, and provide for the prisoners a retuge 
in some of the London Institutions. 

But to return again to our Asylum. Of the young women 
admitted, three were orphans; three had no mother ; three had no 
father ; two had both parents, but they did not live in harmony— 
nor together ; and the mother of one is in prison for a serious 
offence. 

Our first inmate, after being eight months in the Asylum, has been 
placed in a respectable situation, She has been there now tour 
months, and is giving much satisfaction. ‘Two have absconded ; one 
has been dismissed for gross misconduct ; eight remain In the 
Asylum, and are going on satisfactorily. Two or three are quive 
ready to enter any suitable situation that may be procured. I'he 
historv of most of these poor young women is deeply affecting : ane 
had only been one week in prison, and another only three days. 
Without friends, or a place of refuge, what must have been the ae 
of these poor outeasts if our Asylum had not been open to them 
Their mental instruction and education is entirely entrusted to the 
care of the Lady Superintendent, w hose efforts are directed towards 
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raising the whole tone of their minds. Some have made great 
roficiency in reading, writing, and even in the composition of letters 
sent to friends. Asa proof how much the best feelings of the human 
heart may be worked upon and drawn cout, it Is a pleasure to relate 
that at a time when a considerable rise in the price of sugar took 
place, Mrs. Sawyer being accidentally in the Asyluin at tea-time, 
tasted the beverage. Finding it was not sweetened, she inquired the 
reason, and the Matron replied that the inmates, of their own 
accord, had decided that, as long as the price of sugar remained so 
high, they did not think it right they should take it, This was 
assented to by all, and though the sugar-bason was on the table, it 
remained untouched. When one reflects how fond young people are 
of sweet things, and how often even respectable servants do not 
scruple to take a little sugar out of a tea-caddy, this proof of self: 
denial in the inmates of the Park Row Asylum speaks well of the 
moral feeling inculeated in so short a time in the mind of poor out- 
easts; who, having once undergone the penalty of the law tor the 
breach of the eighth commandment, are now, by proper training, 
recalled from a life of sin, misery, and temptation, to one of useful- 
ness and respectability. ‘This is most eucouraging. Still it is 
requisite that much judgment should be exercised in the admission 
of candidates, in order to ensure the benefit of the Institution to 
those alone who are likely to doit credit. It is therefore again 
stated that no violent, refractory, or unwilling candidates can be 
admitted, neither Penitentiary cases ; but ouly those who are Avpeful, 
Wishing to retrieve their character, desirous of coming to the Asyluin, 
which is nota Reformatory School, but a temporary shelter tor hopetul 
discharged Female Prisoners, 

Gratuitous board, clothing, and instruction are given to the in- 
mates. ILlouschold work, washing, and needle-work, are also done 
by them, but it is not expected that much remunerative work cau be 
accomplished, as the candidates are generaiiy very ignorant when 
they first come in, and therefore much time must be devoted to 
religious, moral, and mental training, by which alone real reforma- 
tun of character can be hoped for, and obtained. Besides, it is not 
intended that the inmates should remain very long in tiie Institution, 
as itis desirable that its benefits should be extended to as many as 
possible. 

A Visiting Lady, taken from the General Committee, is appointed 
every month. The Sub-Committee has the management of the 
general affairs of the Lastitution, of the adinission of candidates, and 
luvestivation of cases, 

Miss Pearson, who at first came forward and offered her valuable 
services as Lady Superintendent, still coutinues successfully to fill 
tus arduous and responsible post. Her example may perhaps induce 
other ladies to undertake a similar work : but let none attempt it 
unless ina spirit of devotedness to Christian duty. The praise of 
wan is a most dangerous lure, which should at all times be guarded 
‘sainst, but especially in such an undertaking. A single eye Is re- 
quired in the work ; absolute devotedness to those whom we hope, 
trough the power of the Spirit, to reclaim, is necessary. * Ye 
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cannot serve God and the world,’ said the Lord to those who thought 
they could compromise with Him. This is strikingly illustrated ‘ 
a visit Mrs. Sawyer paid four years ago to the Female Prison gf 
Santa Maria Agnone, at Naples. One hundred and eighty women 
were there together, some under sentence of death for murder, and 
some for other serious crimes and offences. Only two Sisters of 
Charity of the Order of St. Vincent-de-Paul had the care of these 
poor women, and during the two years they have undertaken the 
charge, they have succeeded in enforcing order and cleanliness. The 
women expressed their thankfulness for the kindness shown them; 
and when Mrs. Sawyer, knowing well the filthy, low, and insubordi- 
nate character of the poorest class at Naples, inquired of one of the 
Sisters how such influence could have been obtained, * Madame,’ 
was her reply, ‘ce sont mes enfans, je les porte dans mon cceur, je 
vis pour elles, je me dévoue adelles, c’est ma vocation, et elles k 
savent.’ Sixty ladies, most of them of the first nobility, visit this 
prison, one in turn, twice a week, and their influence is also very 
great. This, Mrs. Sawyer witnessed when going over the [nstitution 
a second time with the aged Countess of Ludolff, visiting lady. 

Let all then who undertake such responsible work, and hope for 
a blessing init, be moved by a similar spirit of devotedness and 
Christian love to their poor fellow-creatures. 

RULES FOR ADMISSION, 

1.—No Penitentiary case is admissible. 

2.—.No Candidate can be admitted who has been in Prison more 
than once. 

3.—Candidates must be furnished with certificates of good health 
and of good conduct during the time of imprisonment, signed by 
the authorities of the Gaols. 

4,.—No payment is obligatory ; but Donations and Subscriptions 
are expected when a Candidate is admitted from the Gaols of other 
counties. 

5.—A printed paper of queries will be sent to any Visiting Justices, 
Chaplains, or Governors of Gaols, on application for the admission 
of a Candidate, which should be made at least a fortnight before the 
discharge of the prisoner desired to be admitted. 

All letters concerning Candidates must be directed to the Lapy 
Secretary, Park Row Asylum, and will be laid before the Com- 
mittee. ; 

The Asylum is open to the public every Tuurspay, from Two to 


? 


Four o’ Clock. 


Lavine thus shewn what Aas heen, and is being, done in 
France and ngland, we now proceed to shew what [reland is 
about to do, inthis important and truly charitable pian of a 
Refuge for Females Discharged from Prison. During the past 
quarter some gentlemen of station and fortune have been 
induced, through the pressing and patent necessity o! the case, 
to consider the best method of securing, so far as human 
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aceney can accomplish it, the work of Reformation commenced 
inthe Irish Gaols, particularly in those excellently and wisely 
managed institutions, the Convict-Prisons; and after con- 
siderable thought and discussion, the following prospectus 
was issued by the Provisional Committee :— 


“Although the charities of Dublin are numerous and liberally 
maintained, it has long been felt that an Institution is necessary, in 
which women who have been imprisoned, and are disposed to aban- 
don their evil courses, may find a refuge on their liberation, until 
their good resolutions can be tested, and provision made for their 
continuance in a life of virtue. 

The difficulties which oppose the reformation of male criminals 
are great and lamentable ; but they can, in general, when they receive 
their freedom, procure employment in out-door labour, and in the 
army or navy, whilst a woman, however penitent, on leaving her 
prison, finds every means of honest occupation denied to her. She 
is tainted with the plague spot of the prison ; she cannot obtain work, 
or food, or lodging; even the workhouse will frequently object to 
her, as she belongs to no union; her good intentions are blasted in 
the bud; she is driven back amongst her old associates ; and ‘her 
last state becomes worse than the first.’ 

The utter destitution and hopelessness of a female (especially a 
convict) discharged from prison was so apparent, that after trans- 
portation had ceased as a punishment for male convicts, females 
were still sent by Government to Australia, where they might, ina 
new country, find an honest means of livelihood, and where, at any 
rate, if reformation was impossible, and the individual was lost, she 
did not fall back into the stream of society in the mother country, 
aud contaminate it by the contagion of her example. 

Transportation has now ceased as a punishment, and a number of 
convict women will soon be turned loose on the community. It be- 
comes, therefore, evident, that our social well-being requires the 
establishment of a refuge to receive them, so as to give these unhappy 
creatures a chance of reformation, and arrest the evils which must 
affect us all, should they pass from their prison door as abandoned 
outcasts, without hope in the world, or encouragement to amend, or 
the possibility of existence, except by crime ; but when we consider 
that ‘there shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth penance 
wore than upon ninety-nine just,’ we have a stronger reason than 
inere social duty to adopt this course, it becomes a Divine command 
‘0 smooth the way of the returned prodigal, and enable her, in la- 
vour and penanee, to follow the right path. 

The Sisters of Merey, of Bagvot-street, feel strongly the urgency 
f this want, and have now determined to undertake the care of a 
Moral Hospital, where the recovered, but weak and uncertain peni- 
‘ent, will be received and attended during her convalescence, and 
‘here the influence of religion will be brought to bear on her crushed 
and humbled spirit, until she can endure the rough contact of the 
“orld without fear of relapse. For this purpose they have esta- 
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blished a branch of their institution on the north side of the city ¢. 
the reception of Catholic females discharged from prison, whose 
conduct has been such as to justify a hope that they will become 
good members of society. ‘This establishment will be managed on 
the plan of the Solitude of Nazareth at Montpellier, and other sim. 
lar institutions on the Continent. The women will partly support 
themselves by their labour, and there is reason to believe that funds 
will not be wanting to carry out the good work on a seale com. 
mensurate with the necessities of the country, when once it is firnily 
established ; but in the first Instance money is required to purchase 
beds and other furniture, to make some alterations, and tit up ex. 
tensive work rooms and a laundry. After a little time the Sisters 
propose to form an auxiliary establishment in the country, where 
dairy and other farm work proper for their sex will be carried on 
by the inmates, to prepare such as are suited to them for the duties 
required ina female farm servant. A committee of benevolent ladies 
will labour to improve the permanent condition of the women, by 
procuring situations for such as it is desirable should be placed in 
this country, and by enabling others to emigrate with recommenda- 
tions to persons of intluence who will consider it a duty to further 
the opportunity of virtuous labour in other countries. 

A Board of Governors, as in other large institutions, will manage 
the financial affairs of the establishment.” 


Our friend, Miss Mary Carpenter, sends us tlie First Report, 
with the Principles, Rules and Regulations, of The Red Lodge 
Girls’ Reformatory School, of which she is the Superintendent. 
Lt would be at any time to us, and to all who are interested 
in the Reformatory Movement, a valuable and interesting 
document, but to us at this present period it is doubly valuable, 
as it enables us to shew to those who are active in orgamizng 
the Refuge to which we have just referred, the principles on 
which one of the most self-sacrificing, enlightened, and noble- 
minded philanthropists of Kugland, conducts her admirable 
institution. Of the assistance given to the Red Lodge School, 
by Lady Noel Byron, all readers of Tus [risa Quarterty 
Review are long since aware. The Report is as follows :— 


OBJECT OF THE SCHOOL, 


This School is established for the reformation and restoration to 
society of girls who have cut themselves off from it by dishonest 
practices. P 

As a long period is usually necessary for the effectual reformat 
of such children, which can seldom be obtained without the power 
of legal detention, the School is particularly intended for children 
senteneed to a Reformatory School under the Act passed = Ang. 
I8d4, 17 and 18 Vict. cap. 86 ; but it will be open to other cases °° 
moral destitution. 


jon 
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CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION, 

No yirl is to be admitted if above 14, and it is preferred to receive 
children under 12; no child will be declined on account of extreme 
youth, as it is better at once to withdraw from her home a child, 
however young, who shows a propensity to dishonesty which cannot 
be checked in the circumstances in which she is placed. 

No girl will be retained above the age of 16. 

No girl will be admitted with any infectious disorder. 

No girl will be admitted who is a fit subject for a Penitentiary. 

The parties sending girls to this School must be responsible for a 
rovision being made for them on leaving, as it will be generally un- 
desirable that they should return to the unfavourable circumstances 
in which they fell into crime. 

Two suits of strong under clothing and shoes are to be sent with 
each girl, 

[t will be in the power of the Superintendent to deviate from these 
rules under peculiar circumstances ; but this will not be done readily. 

When girls are sent to this School not under the Act, a payment 
of Ss. per week will be expected, Quarterly in advance. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 


The girls admitted to this School will be usually found to be 

entirely devoid of any good principles of action ; particularly ad- 
dicted to deceit both in word and actions ; of fine, but misdirected 
powers; of violent passions ; extremely sensitive to imagined injury, 
and equally sensible to kindness. 
_ The first step towards their reformation will be to awaken a feel- 
ing of contidence in their instructors, and to prove to them the 
anxiety for their welfare that is felt for them; they should be made 
atthe same time to feel that they must yield to a controul which 
will be kindly but firmly exercised ; their passions must be as little 
excited as possible, and when they are so, * overcome evil with good” 
wust be the teacher’s watchword. ‘The misdirected energies must 
be called into healthy exercise, and wisely guided ; the intellectual 
faculties must be judiciously cultivated ; and above all, religious and 
moral principles must be directly enforced, and indirectly, but still 
ore powertully, taught by the daily life of the teachers, and their 
evident obedience to truth and duty. 


MEANS EMPLOYED FOR THE CARRYING OUT OF THESE PRINCIPLES. 


Daily reading and inculcation of the Scriptures with prayer, and 
other direct religious and moral instruction. 

Intellectual training calculated to excite a taste for useful infor- 
mation and to awaken the higher faculties. Regular industrial oc. 
“4pation, especially such as will call forth the energies, or exercise 
patent application ; choice being especially made of such kinds as 
will fit the girls tur domestic service and prepare them for any 
Stuation in life in which they may probably be placed. 

Innocent atiusements, such as may serve to occupy the girls’ minds, 
‘ud distract their attention from injurious objects of thought. 
i’ society of persons of virtuous character and loving spirit, 
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who may insensibly win them over to love virtue, first for their. 

then for itself. IY sakes 
The availing oneself of every suitable opportunity to act on ¢ 

child’s inner nature, and to rekindle the divine life within hae 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 


The great object of the religious instruction of these children yi!) 
ad 

be to give them accurate and rational aequaintance with the Ho! 
Scripture 's ; a firm conviction of the truths they contain; a lovin v 
faith in their warnings and promises ; and a deep and actuating Joy. 


of God our Heavenly Father, and of his Son, our Lord and Sayiour 


Jesus Christ. ‘They will be taught to seek in all things the aid of 


God’s Holy Spirit, and by prayer and supplication to make know: 
their wants unto Him. It will be atte: npted to make religion a 
daily influencing motive; whether they eat or drink, or whatever 
they do, to do all to the glory of God. 

All sectarian teaching will be strictly forbidden. 

The girls will attend divine service twice on Sunday with the 
Teacher, at the nearest place of worship which appears eligible, 

Regular religious instruction will be given on Sunday afternoon 
by the Superintendent or by some one authorised by her, 

SECULAR INSTRUCTION, AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Reading, Writing, and the simple rules of Arithmetic are to be 
earefully and thoroughly taught ; also such knowledge of Geogr aphy 
as will enable the gir 1s to read with intelligence or din: wy books of an 
interesting and instructive character ; and such gener al information 
will be given, as will make them more able to discharge well the 
duties likely to devolve on them in life. 

A small Library of instructive and entertaining books will be 
provided. 

Singing will be made a part of the moral training, and regular 
instruction in it will be given 

The girls are to be employed from one to two hours a dayat | ast 
in household work, three hours every afternoon at useful need! 
work, and a portion of the day at knitting. 

The older girls are to be ti ught washing and ironing, with cooking, 
and other special kinds of house work which m: iy help to prepare 
them for domestic service. ,; 

At least an hour every day should be devoted to active exercise, 
and, if possible, a walk should be taken beyond the premises three 
times a week. 

REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE GIRLS. 

The clothing of the girls will be uniform, but simple and neat, 
such as would be suitable for any girl in the labouring ¢ lasses of society. 

Great attention is to be p: aid to personal neatness and cleanliness. 

The food will be wholesome and sufficient, but perfectly simple. 

‘The girls must be led to feel that the allowance made for them by 
the Government or by friends by no means supports them, and that 
they must do all that lies in their power to aid in the expence of 
their maintenance. Asan enc ouragement and stimulus however ' 
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srertion, a third of the profits arising from each girl's sewing and 
knitting will be credited to her, and will remain in the hands of the 
Matron, to be withdrawn by the girl at the discretion of the Matron ; 
or remain in her hands until the girl leaves School, to aid in pro- 
viding an outfit for her. 

When any girl is newly admitted, she must for a time sleep apart 
from the others, and be under the especial care of a teacher ; por 
must she be allowed to mix freely with other girls, until it appears 
that she can do so without injury. 


RULES TO BE READ TO EVERY GIRL ON ADMISSION, AND 
ALWAYS ENFORCED. 


The girls who come to this Schoool must remember that they do 
so in order to enable them to be honest and industrious wembers of 
society in this world, and to prepare them for another and a_ better. 

To effect this, the labour and care of their instructors will be of 
little avail, unless they also use their own earnest efforts to improve 
themselves, and endeavour at all times to obey God’s commandments, 
“not with eye service, as men pleasers, but as fearing the Lord.” 

In addition to the laws of God which are contained in His Holy 
Word, every girl is required to attend strictly to the following 
rules, 

I, Every girl on entering the Schoel is to begin with a new cha- 
racter ; she must as much as possible forget the evil of her past life, 
and un no account ever converse with any of her companions, re- 
specting any of the circumstances attending it. 

Il. No girl must on any consideration go out of the premises 
withont a pass, unless with a teacher. 

III. Strict obedience must be paid to the Superintendent, Matron, 
and Teachers ; respectful attention to superiors, and kind consider- 
ation to companions, 

LY, All irreverent use of God’s name, low and vulgar language, 
Siang words and nick-names, are absolutely forbidden, 

_Y. Order, neatness, and cleanliness are especially to be attended to ; 
“a place for every thing and every thing in its place,” being the rule 
of the house, 

VI. Diligence and activity in the work appointed are expected 
‘rom all: ** Diligent in business, serving the Lord.” 

VII. Great care must be taken of the property of others, and of 
every thing used in the School. Wilful or careless waste or injury 
of the school property must be paid for from the girl’s earnings. 

VIII. No girl must possess any money without the knowledge 
of the Inatron. ‘ 

’ IX. No books, pictures, are papers of any kind are to be intro- 
duced Into the School, nor are any letters to be sent or received 
without the permission of the Superintendent. 

_ 4. Whoever knows that these or any other rules laid down are 
broken, without informing the Matron of the same, becomes herself 
“V accomplice, and is besides doing injury to her companion, by 
Meouraginy her in evil. “ae 
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THE TKACHERS. 
Those employed in this work must do it from their hearts, as 
sacred duty, to which they will devote themselves with their whol, 

power. 
it) 
her lies, to support their authority and influence, with her own, 

The girls must always be under watchful care, though treated with 
confidence. . 

The teachers must rely more on their own personal influence to 
secure obedience, and on awakening a sense of duty in the girls, than 
on any enactments or rules. They must never converse with the 
girls respecting their past history, which is to be confided to the Su. 
perintendent only; and they must carefully avoid any expressions or 
mode of treatment calculated to awaken resentful feelings in the 
girls, or make them feel themselves members of a degraded class. 

Punishments should never be inflicted arbitrarily, nor with any 
vindictive feeling, but made as much as possible the natural conse- 
quences of actions. 

The best teachers will secure obedience and good conduct with 
the least punishment. 

No intoxicating liquors except for medicinal purposes are to be 
admitted into the house. 

REPORT. 

The first year of a Reformatory School must not be expected to 
exhibit any very striking results. It is the work not only of unceas- 
ing care and effort, but of time, to establish in the School a satisfae- 
tory tone: and of still longer time to be able to place any well 
founded contidence in the real reformation of the children. 

A Girls’ Reformatory School likewise presents in several respects 
greater difficulties than one for boys. The more susceptible nature 
of girls renders them, if once drawn into a vicious course, more deep!} 
contaminated than boys ; from being more confined within the home 
and exposed to its impure influences, their intellectual powers have 
been less developed, and their affections more corrupted : and in 
their reformatory training no equivalent has yet been discovered for 
the agricultural labour which is found so important and valuable 1 
that of boys. Br 

The foregoing principles, rules and regulations, which were a 
on long experience, have been the basis of the system pursued in t ; 
establishment ; and in proportion as they have been efficiently ‘3 
faithfully carried out, they have proved sound, and successful 1 
effecting the proposed end. J ; sno the 

The moral and physical state of most of the girls on entering 
school has been, as was to be expected, very low, their degra’ e 
condition being usually evident in their countenances. rhe — 
tional acquirements of the larger number at once indicate how cot- 
pletely they have been neglected ;_ 7 only of the whole one we ia 
having received such amount of school instruction, otherw!s ins 
at the Gaol, as would enable them to read at all fluently and to wr 
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even imperfectiy ; all of these 7 were sent to the School, not under 
sentence, but by persons interested in their welfare, and with one 
exception came from families not belonging to the criminal class, 
and generally in a respectable condition of life; yet four of these 
have shown themselves among the most unprincipled and depraved 
inthe School. Only three of the remaining 20 had reeeived any 
aveilable amount of instruction, beyond what they had obtained in 
the Gaol! While these facts painfully indicate the very neglected 
condition of most of these unfortunate children. they also prove that 
mere instruction of the intellect is of little avail to influence the heart 
and life. Many of the girls exhibit for some time considerable ten- 
dency to pilfering, and are not in general those who may be supposed 
to have been incited to theft by want; with these the greatest diffi- 
culty is experienced; yet a large proportion seem to feel on entering 
the School, that they desire to gain a character for honesty; and 
though exhibiting other bad habits and tendencies, appear to have 
fallen into crime rather from the circumstances in which they have 
been placed, than from decidedly vicious inclinations. 

Such being the condition of the inmates of the Red Lodge School, 
arapid progress will not be expected; yet a very decided improve- 
ment has taken place in all the girls, who have been for some time 
in the establishment ; and in many cases a remarkable change both 
in appearance and conduct has been perceptible even in a few months, 
The change has been frequently remarked by experienced visitors 
who have seen the School at intervals, as well as by official inspectors. 

The serious illness of the Superintendent, which withdrew her 
from the School during a large part of the year, and the illness and 
resignation of the Matron under whose care the School had been 
ably conducted from its commencement, and which involved a com- 
plete change of staff, have of course retarded the intellectual and 
other improvement of the girls ; it may however be safely stated, that 
they exhibit at present a fair progress and increased capability of 
receiving instruction, both secular and religious. Considerable 
attention has been paid to the industrial training. The size and 
nature of the house afford ample scope for every kind of household 
work, which, with the cooking, is done entirely by the girls, under 
the superintendence of the Matron ; the neatness and cleanliness of 
the premises afford proof of the attention which is habitually paid 
to this department. The older girls have been taught to wash and 
iron under an experienced laundress, and now not only do the work 
of the establishment, but the washing of families, which is taken in 
both for the improvement of the girls, and to aid the funds of the 
School. Plain sewing and knitting have been carefully taught, and 
many girls, who on their first admittance hardly knew the use of a 
needle, can now sew well, and with interest in their occupation. The 
girls have done not only their own sewing and that of the establish- 
ment, but plain work has also been taken in, and orders for shirts 
and socks have been executed for two Boys’ Keformatory Schools. 
Such orders will be gladly received. 

There are in the School at present 21 girls ; of these, 12 are under 
legal detention, 2 were sent by Magistrates from private funds ; 7 
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are sent by friends or relatives. Of all of these hopes may he eyte 
tained, though of course there is more prospect of permanent pe 
mation in the younger children, All but 4 have been in prison | 
many times. One girl who was sent to Kingswood on conditions| 
pardon had been in prison six times in four different towns, So Iiv, 
tle was she deterred or reformed by even a year's imprisonment 
that when she had been at Kingswood a few months, she absconded 
with two other girls, and although captured the same eveniny had 
already picked six or eight pockets. She has now for some time 
shewn a complete change of character; she is quite trust worthy, and 
is continually sent out alone on short errands. She is happily con. 
scious of the dangers she would incur if again in the world, and has 
no wish to leave the School. The youngest scholar, about 10 years 
old, was sentenced above a year ago with her brother to 4 vears r nal 
servitude for horse stealing! She was a deserted and neglected 
child, but very clever, and has already made great improvement 
These facts painfully indicate what is unhappily generally the case 
with these unfortunate children, that gross parental misconduct, 
rather than natural depravity, is the cause of Juvenile delinquency, 
In two cases only out of the 27 can the cause of crime be attributed 
to complete orphanage; in two others to parental desertion ;_ in al- 
most all the remaining cases it can be directly referred either to the 
mismanagement so often connected with the fact of there being a 
step parent, or to flagrant parental vice. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the provisions now made by government for recovering from the 
parents part of the cost of the child’s maintenance will prove a whole- 
some check on their culpable neglect. 


The following is an aceount of the 6 girls who have left the School, 

A. In service and giving much satisfaction. 

B. Sent to her uncle in New York, U.S. 

C. Sent back to her Father and doing well. 

D. Abseconded and not heard of since. 

E. Sent to service, committed theft, and now under conditional 
pardon at Dalston Refuge. 

F. Absconded twice, and finally sent back to gaol to finish her 
original sentence, after extreme misconduct. 

The two girls, D. and F. are the only ones who have absconded ; 
shortly after their arrival in the School it was evident that they were 
not fit subjects for it, having been already familiarised with the vices 
of the street, and most reluctantly they were given up, for the sake 
of the other girls. E. had been six times in prison, and was of 4 
peculiarly thievish nature; she was a volunteer, and unwisely per- 
mitted to go to service during theillness of the superintendent, after 
having been only a few months at Red Lodge, and a year and a halt 
at Kingswood. It is to be hoped that these failures will not discou- 
rage friends who may be willing to do the christian service ot aiding 
these poor children, by receiving them, when longer tried, as servants 
in their families. 

The funds necessary for the commencement of this 
been kindly supplied by friends, who will, it is hoped, perceive 
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they have been economically administered. Though so large a de- 
mand on private benevolence will not be needed when the school is 
in full operation, yet it will still be necessary to appeal for aid to 
those who desire to rescue these poor children, as there must always 
be greater expenses attendant on such a school than an ordinary one. 

In conclusion, while offering grateful thanks to all who have given 
belp and sympathy in the work, the Divine blessing is implored on it, 
which alone, after we have sowed and watered, can bestow an 


increase, 
MARY CARPENTER, 


Superintendent. 
Bristol : Dee. 26th, 1855 
NOTE. 

As the Red Lodge is calculated to received from 40 to 50 girls, 
there are at present vacancies for more inmates. Magistrates wish- 
ing to send girls there under sentence, (17 and 18 Vict, ¢. 86); or 
Pag individuals desiring admission for children, according to the 

ules p. 2, are requested to apply to the Superintendent, *‘ Miss 
Carpenter, Great George’s-street, Bristol.” 


The following is the Report for 1855, of the Ragged School 
of St. James’s Back, Bristol : we beg the attention of our Dub- 
lin Ragged School Managers to it, as it contains a few hints on 
matters little regarded here, though of great importance :— 


REPORT. 


The Day School has, through the past year, maintained its 
numbers, and gone on improving in discipline, and in a manifest 
good effect produced upon the children. This was particularly 
noticed, as to their appearance and behaviour on Christmas Day 
last, when about 220 children of the Juvenile and Infant Schools 
had dinner in the School-room, after having been shortly examined 
by Mr. Andrews. The dvening School has fluctuated a good deal, 
and latterly the numbers have much decreased, partly owing to some 
changes which Mr.and Mrs. Andrews found it necessary to introduce, 
and partly to the want of being looked after. In April, the Secretary 
reported that he had received a communication from the Secretary 
of the Committee of Council, announcing that “ My Lords have 
given the necessary instructions for placing Mr. Andrews’ name on 
the list of Teachers registered as competent to instruct apprentices." 
This is important, as giving Mr, Andrews a little step in advance of 
his former position, but the Committee have very reluctantly come 
tothe conclusion, that from the nature of the School, and its 
humerous demands upon Mr. Andrews’ time, it will be necessary to 
decline taking any more pupil-teachers at present. Mrs. Andrews, 
Miss Belford and Miss Oxburgh, have also zealously pursued their 
labours during the past year, giving the Committee great satisfaction. 
Miss Fox, the assistant teacher, left the School in August, having 
the offer of an appointment in a School at Kingswood, and on her 
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recommendation, Miss Griffin came on. trial, to fill her pl 


ice, an i 


has since been regularly appointed to it. Mark Appleby, one of 


the Pupil Teachers, has given Mr. Andrews and the Comumdtien 
much trouble and anxiety during the past year. The Secret; wy has 
twice been requested to admonish him, and warn him of the conse. 
quences of misbehaviour, and neglect of duty. Eliza Parker, the 
o-her Pupil Teacher, has gone on steadily and well, fulfilling her 
duties to the satisfaction of the Teachers. The Girls’ Industria] 
Class has continually improved both in the amount and in the 
manner of the work done under the diligent teaching of Miss 
Oxburgh, and the general superintendence ot one of the WanaAacers, 
who has continued her exertions inits favour : and also in promoting 
the instruction of some of the elder’ girls in cleaning the premises, 
which at the last report a new experiment, is now a settled and 
successful part of the operations of the Sehool. Its usefulness will 
be shewn by the following statements by the lady referred to above. 

‘The Class for learning household duties in cleanin g the School pre. 


mises, consists of six ; one of these has continued during the whole of 


last year ; about eleven others have been in the Class for different pe- 
‘iods.” ©The y are placed under the Superintendent, who teaches them 
how to sweep and serub by both precept and example, shewing them 
how properly to use their brooms and brushes, by doing work before 
them. Some ot thie se girls have gone to service, | have called on 
some of their mistresses, and have learned that they find them more 
tit for their duties than girls of the same class taken trom their 
homes, without such instruetion as they receive at the School.” 
“Though it is agreat advantage to the girls to be taught household 
duties, aid that might seem a sufficient remuneration, vet, in orde 
to secure their regular attendance, and to satisfy their mothers, who 
do not sufficie ntly appreciate the advantage, and ean find some kind 
of employment for them at home, they are paid for their services. 
This payment was first made in money ; but that did not answer well, 
l used to advise the girls to save their earnings and buy clothes. 
They alw: ys said they were going to save in a short time, ge nerally 
‘next week ;”’ but | never found that the pe riod for saving : arrived. 
It struck me that it would be of great service to the sewing class if 
these pirls’ wages could be paid into that class, the value being re- 
turned to them in clothes. Determining to make the experiment, 
[ told the cleaners at the beginning of 1855, that I should no longer 
pay them in money but in clothes. I did it in some fear that I had 
bee in too absolute ; but the result has pr oved the ste p to be a good 
one. The Sewing Class has bee ngr eatly benetited by the ope ning thus 
made for the sale of its produce tions, and the cleaners ‘te atte nde I 


much more regularly, The clothes, whic h they have been able to 
purchase with their own earnings have given them a feeling ot 
honourable independence, and no doubt have been convincing argu 


ments to their mothers that it is good for them to be taught to 
scrub and clean. The Tailoring and Shoemaking classes, from 
different causes, have not given so much satisfaction. Their future 
and it 1s hoped better management is now under the consideration 
ot the Committee. 
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In the course of the year several applications have been made to 
Mrs. Andrews for apprentices. In this they have both taken great in- 
terest, and have, through the kindness of friends, been very success- 
fulin obtaining the necessary funds for that purpose, when they 
have had with them boys eligible for apprenticeship. Through the 
bounty of a lady ata distance from Bristol, Mrs. Andrews has also 
had the means of providing temporary food and lodging for several 
destitute boys, and thus saving them from crime, and putting them 
in the way of honestly providing for themselves. The Committee 
feel that they cannot so well detail this part of the proceedings of 
the past year as by quoting from the interesting statement given to 
the Secretary by Mrs Andrews. ‘* We have six boys from our 
School learning trades; not all bound apprentice, as some of the 
masters preferred having them without paying them wages, and 
teaching thei trades while they behave well. W. 'T. is with a tin- 
man, gets 2s. Gd.a week, J. G. with a carpenter, gets 3s. a week. 
They will remain until they are 21 if they behave well. M. ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker was in the shoemaking class, and learnt a 
good deal there; he was a most improving boy. S. is with a car- 
penter, with the prospect of being apprenticed. M. Y. a boy of 18, 
has been in the School 18 months, has most of that time been sup- 
plied with bread daily—he was in the shoemaking class. Before he 
came to us he had been in prison for stealing. 1 think he was balf 
starved. He was a most difficult boy to manage, of a violent temper 
and using bad language : but for the last six months he has been 
completely changed for the better. He has also the prospect of 
being apprenticed toa shoemaker, where he is to be fed and lodged 
for seven years. ‘I. ©. is a boy of 12. He has got his living 

since he was two years old hy going about the streets of Bristol, 
Bath, Cardiff, and other towns, singing songs, &e. Ile often slept 
in a barrel on the Quay. He also used to go to beer houses to sing, 
with clappers, that is two bones which he struck one against an- 
other, as an accompaniment. He came to the School last December 
a most starved and wretched condition, with a cough that promised 
speedy consumption. Every care was taken of him, medicine was 
got from the difirmary and he was fed, clothed and lodged: once, 
shortly after he got better, he left the School for a day and sold his 
clothes. But he was found before late at night and brought back ; 
so he was not allowed to sleep out: after six months he went off 
again, to Cardiff, but there he was soon found by H. Manstield, 
most kindly taken care of by her, sent back again to Bristol, and has 
how for some time been improving wonderfully. He 1s apprenticed 
toa Tailor and Undertaker, where he is to be fed, lodged and clothed 
tillhe is 2). £5 has been paid with him, subscribed by friends to 
the School.” 

Many other boys have got places of work from the School—— 
Uhree other destitute boys were also fed and lodged for three months 
last winter, who had never before been used to work. Places were 
got up for them, and an honest character has since been given 61 
them to the Master of the School. ‘len other boys, and one girl, 
Were fed with bread during the year, as was found needful; great 
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care was taken not to let them feel they could be fed at any time 
without working, till the influence that could be used was used to 
induce them to work for themselves, and feel independent ; and it 
was not without effect—if they earned a penny, it was brought to be 
saved towards clothes ; and their desire to get places of work was 
quite striking after a time. We have at present, an orphan boy 
under our care. He is in place earning 4s. a week. He was 
brought to us from Prison, he is very promising. During the past 
year, about €8 has been brought to me, as savings from boys and 
girls in the Day and Evening Schools. The following parts of a 
note, accompanying the above statements, will farther explain how 
anxiously Mr, and Mrs. Andrews have performed this portion of 
their labour. The facts are truthful, and much more might be said, 
but I think these particular cases will shew that the labour has not 
been in vain. * * * There is much to be done in our School 
vet—The children want individual treatment; to be taken and 
carried in the arms as lambs not able to walk. P—, who was 
apprenticed last year, is now able to walk alone. C—, and 
M——,are now under good guardianship—So I shall try two or 
three others; but I should not be able to accomplish the work with. 
out food, which Mrs,—— has hitherto so kindly supplied.” In 
addition to the above, it is very gratifying to the Comittee to 
state that a boy, P——, who went out to Australia from the School, 
with Mrs. Chisholm, sent home £5 to his mother for her use. She 
has applied it to the apprenticing of a younger son to a carver and 
gilder, his father paying the cost of the indenture. It will be inter. 
esting to the Subscribers to learn that the following Teachers have 
been wholly or partially trained in our School. Miss Williams, who 
for three or four years conducted a large School with much 
approbation, and ts now School Mistress at the Red Lodge Retorma. 
tory. HH. Mansticld, conducting a Reformatory School at Cardiff, 
with great success. Mr. Grant, master of the Counterslip Reforma. 
tory School. Mr. Morris, Master of a School at ‘Thame. Sarah 
Paddock, Assistant ‘Teacher under Mr. and Mrs. Morris, at Thame. 
Miss Fox, Assistant Teacher at a School at Kingswood. The memo- 
rial to the Committee of Council on Education, mentioned in the last 
Report, after waiting a considerable time for some favourable 
opportunity of presenting to my Lords by Deputation, it was sent to 
the Secretary of the Committee of Council in September last, 
together with a similar memorial from Gloucester, which had ae 
forwarded by Miss Carpenter for such purpose. | lo these 
memorials no answer has been received. The Committee of the 
School look forward however to the establishment of an Hducational 
Department in the Government, with an assurance that when it has 
got into full operation, the peculiar wants ot Ragged and other 
Schools for the most neglected portion of the Jnvenile population, 
will meet due attention In October, M. Demetz, the distinguished 
and philanthropic principal of the Agricultural colony ot Mettray wei 
the Reformation of Young Criminals, visited the School, he express 
ed himself much satistied with what he saw. His reception was are 
enthusiastic from the children, who had been previously mae 
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acquainted with his noble and self-denying labour. The Manager 
of the Lending Library reports, that it has gone on successfully 
during the past year, fully answering the expectations of those who 
have contributed the books, and affording encouragement for its 
further extension. ‘The Committee gratefully receive the kindness 
of those friends to the School, who have from time to time, sent out 
ofthe Funds of the School. The Committee now commend their 
Report to the Subscribers and Friends of the School, in the hope 
that what they have done will meet with approval, and the School 
in all its branches, to the blessing of Him, without whom all labour 
is in vain. 


NUMBERS OF ATTENDANCE, 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 








On the Books. Morning. Afternoon. 
Tailoring, 20 
Boysand Girls, 180... 76 do. from Infant Sehool 10-—380 
Shoemaking, 8 
Sewing, &e. 40 
do. from Intant School 10—50 
Infants, ... 145... 78 ee ee Total 73 
Total as SEB ce 154 ai oi 16] 
EVENING CLASSES. 
On the Books. Average Attendance 
Boys, 60 -_ 28 
Girls, 40 a 24 
Total 100 ii 52 


If one of our readers were to walk through the Dublin 
Market known as Smithfield, and if, observing the large 
building at the head of the Market, he were to enquire, from 
any of the numerous hangers-on of the locality, the title of the 
building, he would be told that it is “ ‘The Daypo.”’ Well, 
80 it was the depot, but within the walls of that depot there 
is now being tried one of the best-designed and most philoso- 
phically planned experiments for the complete reformation of 
Convicts, ever read of or witnessed by us. 
| When, in the year 1554, the Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland inspected the establishments placed under their 
direction, they found, as their first /eport declares, 3,427 
Prisoners confined, although there was accommodation for 
only 8,210, 

With prisons thus situated, and without hope of being 
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enabled to draft away the convicts to a penal settlement, the 
Directors first endeavoured to enlarge the accommodation, and 
thus, and by classification, resolved to attempt reformation. By 
an official communication, from the Superintendent’s Office in 
West Australia, they found that, owing to the want of system 
in our Trish Prisons, the 600 convicts sent out in the ships 
. N ’ > ’ 
“ Robert Small” and “ Phoebe Dunbar,” seemed Incapable of 
comprehending the nature of moral agencies; they knew 
nothing of the necessity of prudence, and self-reliance, as 
means to extricate themselves from the consequences of their 
former errors, and the Superintendent declared —“ coercion 
appears to be the only force they are capable of appreciating.” 
in a word, they were untit for the world, by reason of their 
crimes; they were until for the penal colony by reason of 
prison mismanagement at home. Under these circumstances, 
and knowing that from want of good arrangement, the chief 
mischief springs, and knowing too, that by sending such 
Convicts from our Gaols to our Colomes they but retarded 
the advancement of our dependencies, the Directors, being of 
that class of oflicials so dear to the Administrative Reforin 
Association, and whose qualities are pithily expressed in the 
motto—Right Men in the Right Place, set vigorously about 
their work of reform, and we shall permit them to relate, in 
their own words, some particulars of the course adopted :— 
«The same feeling which prevents our inflicting on a colony con- 
viets who have not been subjected to a proper course of prison dis- 
cipline, also precludes our bringing forward prisoners for discharge 
in this country on Tickets of Licenceas in England, We consider 
such Tickets of Licence to be a sort of guarantee to the community, 
that in consequence of a prisoner having been subjected to a proper 
course of prison discipline and refermatory treatment, he 1s const 
dered a fit subject to be received and employed by those outside the 
prison, —T 
Such reformatory course not having hitherto been pursued in - 
country, we have not felt ourselves Justified in recommending th 
issue of ‘Tickets of Licence. : 
On commenciny our duties, we found the most pressing evil lite 
remedied was, the indiseriminate association of the young with those 
more advanced in years and crime; instead, therefore, o! aw altos 
the completion of the Juvenile Penal Reformatory Prison, 
probably, of eighteen months or two years), we linmediate!) 
all the male conviets under seventeen years of age, and place 
at Mountjoy and Philipstown Prisons. In the former there Lis in 
. 7s e * ¥ ’ mer 
parate sleeping cells, and convenient accommodation for eae al 
association during the day. We have every reason to be fully th 
tied with the results as evinced by the conduct and industry of ™ 
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srisoners located here. In the latter there were facilities for separ. 
ating the juveniles from the adults; but similar advantages to those 
possessed by Mountjoy were not here presented, and the effects have 
not been so favourable ; however we hope that great improvement 
will result from arrangements which we are now enabled to make in 
consequence of the barrack (situated within the walls of the prison), 
having been recently transferred to the convict department, and by 
which the prisoners will be placed under more effective supervision, 

Taking into consideration the inefficient state of the educational 
departments of the Convict Depots, and the tmportance which should 
be attached to them in this country, where the causes of crime are 
principally ignorance and destitution, we have felt it our duty to re- 
commend that all the Government Prison Schools should be placed 
under the inspection of the National Board of Education, We are 
much indebted to the Right Hon. Alexander Maedounell, the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, and P. J. Keenan, Ksq., for having been the 
means of securing the services of two gentlemen, as Tlead School- 
wasters, for Mountjoy and Puilipstown Prisons. Kor the former 
we have selected Mr. M‘Gauran, late master of the Andrean Free 
Day School, in Cumberland-street, who has had great experience in 
framing as well as teaching, amongst a class of persons from which 
the criminals may be expected to emanate.* 

For the latter we have chosen Mr. Donaghy, (late master of Cork 
Union School), who has a well earned reputation, and possesses qua- 
lifications we have thought it all-important to require. | Our inten- 
tion is to train our different masters from time to time, under these 
gentlemen, and thus ensure a uniformity of system throughout the 
Government Prison Schools. We trust, therefore, the experience 
they have had will exercise a beneficial influence through the diffe- 
rent convict establishments. 

In order further to inerease the influence which we trust these 
teachers will exercise over the conviets under their care, we thousht 
fit to recommend the Government to allow them to visit the different 
penal and reformatory establishments in Wngland, and practically 
acquaint themselves with the systems adoptedetherein, thus giving 
them an opportunity of forming opinions on a broad basis, which 
would render them more efficient for the reformation and training 
of the prisoners, Permission to carry out this recommendation was 
readily accorded by Lord St. (termans, and we have reason to be- 
lieve the result will be most advantageous to the service. 

We have found it necessary to call for speeial reports on the cha- 
racter and capabilities of the dilicrent officers of the prisons, with a 
view to remove those who are not qualified for so Important a post- 
tion; and regret to add that we have been compelled to recommend 
the dismissal of several warders for drunkenness, a crime that cannot 
be tolerated for an instant ina prison, where a good moral exanple 
should operate at one of the principal elements of reformation.’ 


on the Andrean 


Vol. . No, 


See two admirable reports, by this gentleman, 
- hool, and printed in Tue Inisa QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
4, p. 1237,.—Ep. 
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Having thus arranged the prisons under their management 
the Directors were in a condition to observe, closely and 
accurately, the result of their labors ; and having carefully 
watched the whole working of the system adopted, and after 
consultation with lis colleagues, Capt: in Crofton, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, resolved to test the following 
plan of the gradual restoration to liberty of the Ticket-of- Leave 
men, 

Tinding the Smithfield Prison was no longer needed as a 
Prison, he stated to all employed within its w: ralls, that he was 
about to use it in a peculiar manner, and _ that turnkeys, 80 
called, would be no longer needed. That he was about to collect, 
from all the Convict establishments i in Ireland, the men of the 
very best characters as prisoners, and who were entitled, at an 
early day, to Tickets-of-Leave. That these men were to receive 
the suit of clothes given to Ticket-of-Leave-Men on quitting 
prison, that he would bring these men to Smithfield, that he 
would not make them free men, nor yet would he by any 
means let them consider themselves prisoners. ‘That each one 
of these men, ignorant of a trade, should be taught one. ‘That 
no man should leave the Establishment until, if possible, some 
means of honest livelihood had been obtained for him. That 
every man should perform his part in the Ustablishment, some 
cooking, some sweeping, all useful. That each of the turnkeys 
should know some trade, and that he should act as foreman of 
his eraft, and sit and work with his pupils—in fact, that all 
within the Establishment should be usefully employed ; and 
that the following rules should be observed :— 


SMITHFIELD PRISON. 


DAILY ROUTINE OF DUTY FOR EXEMPLARY CONVICTS. 


0 Ring Bell—F old Bedding—Clean Cells. 
80 Officers’ Parade— Unlock Cells. 
35 Empty Night Buckets—Prisoners Wash. 
45 Assemble to Prayer. 


| 


6 — Ring Be 1l— Commence Labor. 
8 0 - = Breakfast—Exercise afterwards. P 
oe 99 ‘3 Officers’ Parade—Examine Mem. Books, & 


Prisoners’ resume labor. 


0 Ring Bell—Dinner—Exercise after. 
5 th) or Officers’ Parade. 


on | -awen 
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— 
~ 
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OM 
: ) Prisoners resume labor, 
5 0 Ring Bell—Commence Lecture. 
7, 0 » » Supper. 
_— 30 Commence Reading—Prayer, &c. 
g 45 Ring Bell—Prisoners to cells and lock up. 
0 Out Lights. Hq. MM. 


9 
Time—Fold Bedding—Cleaning Cells—Wash, &c. we om 45 
Meals—Breakfast and Exercise forty-five minutes, Dinne 

and Exercise one hour, Supper thirty minutes ove 2 15 
Lecture, Reading, Prayer, and preparing for Bed ove 3 45 
Labor ... bi ede ‘tn oe on 9 15 





From 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. ee os 10 mm 

Shave on Wednesdays and Saturdays, Saturday morning naked 
feet examined. 

Saturday Evening, Clean Shirts, Stockings and Neckerchiefs issued. 

Sundays and Holydays, Prayer, Reading and Exercise, (walking. ) 

To Pump Water, Clean Wards and Yards, Whitewash and assist 

Cook, taken as required in rotation daily from Net-makers and 
Mat Pickers. 


These rules came into operation on the first day of February, 
inthe present year. At that date the inmates of Smithfield 
numbered 54, inspected by 8 officers. Of these 54 inmates 
two proved themselves unsuited for the Institution, as they 
required watching, and for this there is no time to spare. 

On the 21st of February, there were 8 officers, and 4S in- 
mates of whom we have the following return of employments 
for that day—the other 4 men being, we believe, in hospital :— 


Shoemakers, _ Sieh ona 13 
Tailors, maid _ tna 5 
Netmakers, on = ni 13 
Carpenters, —_ she _ 2 
Brushmakers, _ “i ian 6 
Nailor, es oan ‘ins I 
Weaver, a ar I 
Picking and Teazing Mats, ... 5 
Store Assistant, ... ave = ] 
Cook, — - ‘i l 

48 


The Net-makers, Mat-workers, and Brush-makers, are not 
employed at very well paying occupations, but many of these 
inen are old, and incapable of learning the other trades ; and 
these men being of good conduct could not be excluded from 
the benefits of the institution. 
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Net-making 1s a trade which may be learned in a week, o; 
less ; and any body with fingers capable of ordinary work an 
earn at it four or five shillings a week ; and the knowledve 
the fact that an old, reformed man is able to earn this. or 
some such sum, may iniilinee his friends to receive him kindly 
on his discharge from Smithtield. To this topic, however, 
we shall presently have occassion to return. 

Captain Crofton, however, was not content with these 
excellent aids to Reformation ; he knew that where the life of 
the Good Prisoner ends, the life of the Reformed Man begins, 
and he resolved that he would not permit the inmates of 


Smithfield to go forth without some species of knowledge of 


Common Things. All their hours, to five o’clock in. the 
afternoon were fully employed, but from that hour till seven 
o'clock, the time of supper, Was open. 

Being always anxious to secure the services of teachers 
trained by the Board of National Edueation in Treland, 
Captain Crofton applied to Mr. Kavanagh, the Head Ins spector 
of National Schools for the Dublin District, and that most 
able and eflicient officer, with a readiness which shows his 
discernment and judgment, named Mr. Organ, who had been 
for many years engaged as manager and teacher of adult 
evening schools. It was not Captain Crofton’s intention that 
Mr. Organ should teach, as ordinary pupils are taught, from 
books. Men who work from five o’clock in the morning are 
not prepare :d to sit down to study lessons from school books at 
five o’clock in the evening. But, in Smithfield, through the 
admirable system of lectures, the school hour is looked forward 
to as the pleasantest duty of the day. 

Mr. Organ does not treat his audience as prisoners or as 
children, he treats them as men, as he was accustomed to 
treat his pupils in his night-school. He does not mene 
speeches, he ¢e//s them of Common Things, of the air, th 

earth, the planets, the tides; of the animate and inanimate 
world; of physical geography ; of the British Empire ay 
its Colonies ; of the r: ates of wages, and of the opening for 
honest industry in each of these de spendencies. He tells them 
and expli tins to the ‘m, the rules of grammar and of arithmetic ; 
and as ignorance, through early newlect, is not shameful in his 
eyes, he has so far Ingri atiated imself with his class, that any 
man who does not clearly comprehend any portion of th 
discourse, at onee holds up hh MS hand, and al this a igual th 
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teacher leaving his desk, goes to the place where the man 
sits, and explains the difficulty to him, aud does not leave him 
ull perfectly satisfied that all is understood. 

Thus the time, from five o’clock till half-past six, is passed, 
and from that hour till seven, Mr. Organ is engaged in conver- 
sition with the men, and im inspecting their copies. And 
each Saturday is devoted to an examination of the wen on the 
lectures of the preceding week. 

When he entered upon his duties Mr, Organ discovered that 
some of the men were unable to read, and finding that amongst 
those in the Institution were a school-master and two young 
wen of very good education and aptitude for teaching, he 
employed the three in instructing the less advanced men in 
witing and reading. 

A selection of books on useful subjects 1s open to 
the men after Lecture, and those who are able to write 
way employ themselves in correspondence with their friends, 
the letters of course passing through the hands of thie 
Governor.* 

When an inmate of Smithfield desires to obtain a situation 
oremployment, amongst those whom he formerly knew, he 
hames some person whom he thinks will accept his services, 
and, forthwith, if he be unable to write himself, a letter is 
written for him addressed to the person named by him. — Let 
us, for examble, take a case in point, the man being unable 
to write. 

The clerk addresses a letter to Jolm Murphy, Ksq., of 
——, and begs to inform him that James Mahony, now in 

Smithfield, and who was formerly in his employment, 1s 
desirous of again entering his service, and that any infor- 
mation which Mr. Murphy can give relating to Mahony’s 
family will be acceptable. 


* The Directors of Convict Prisons have been particularly fortunate 
in their selection of Head Masters. At the Mountjoy Prison they have 
one of the best men for his office it was possible to select in Ireland. It 
should be always borne in mind that a Prison ‘Teacher cannot show re- 
sults such as an ordinary teacher ought to prodnee. The best result of 
a Prison Teacher's instruction is just that of which he cannot produce 
results in tabulated returns. We can trace his work only in the general 
character of the prisoner. Plainly, and in fact, the Prison Teacher is a8 
the Prison Chaplain—with the schoolmaster’s duties added to those of 
the clergyman. 
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This letter is useful in more ways than one; it may gal a 
place for Mahony, and if it fail in this, it may gain inforination 
as to the circumstances and reputation of his family, and thus 
if he go back to his native place, the Directors know pretty 
accurately his chances of living honestly, and are able to 
judge if it be necessary to give the Police authorities a hint 
of the man’s character. As a general rule, however, the men 
are advised not to return amongst their friends, unless the 
friends be honest reputable people, or unless the man cau obtain 
immediate employment. 

No employer need engage one of these men without the 
fullest information being afforded. The Special books show 
the sentence, offence, previous character, and prison character 
of the man. ‘The books, showing his conduct in Smithfield, 
are open to all, and are kept carefully, exactly, and plainly. 

The men themselves keep books showing their earnings, 
as every good artizan or workman should do, and thus a spirit 
of self knowledge and self dependence is acquired, for each 
man knows that if in his own book he enters his earnings, 
so, as accurately and as closely is his good or bad conduct 
registered by the officers. If he gain the best marks for one 
branch of conduct, he must strike a balance if he be but 
good or moderate in others: he is taught that he must strive 
to be the best of the best, and that in thus obtaining a posi- 
tion none is so deeply interested as himself; that on himsell 
alone must he depend, and of himself must he work out his 
progress to excellence. 

When he leaves Smithfield his earnings are not given to 
him ; he must return at the end cf six months and claim them 
in person, unless he can show good reason for his absence, 
and thus the Directors hope to gain some knowledge of each 
man’s conduct during the most trying period of his life, the first 
six months after he quits the Institution ; and thus too, they 
hope to avoid the just strictures passed by Mr. Recorder Hill, 
the late Mr. Sergeant Adams, the Rev. Mr. Clay, the Rev. 
Mr. Field, M. Demetz, and others,* upon the hasty and indis- 
criminate manner in which Tickets-of-Leave have been grante¢ 
in England, to those convicts who were considered to be Goop 
Men whien they were merely Goop PRISONERS. ! 

We do not mean to contend that all the inmates of Smith- 


* See Intsu QuagTeRty Revinw, Vol. V., No, 20, Record. 
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feld will turn out satisfactorily, if even the number should 
never exceed fifty, which we hope it never may, during the 
next twelve months; but complete success in this plan of 
Reformation can only be secured by the active agency of a 
Prisoners’ Aid Institute and by a Patronage Society. Their 
help would inake all things safe: but, ‘ even without them,” 
said one of the Directors to us afew days ago, “ we shall 
effect this much,—we shall be tolerably sure of those to whom 
we are warranted in giving Tickets-of-Leave, through offers of 
employment; and the remainder, who are less fortunate, will 
have the benefit of their good conduct, in being better treated 
than in the ordinary prisons, and kept well conducted by the 
hope, from day to day, of some visiter to Smithfield offering 
employment ; and, as their work can be seen, | anticipate this 
will come to pass: if it fail, they have only a few months 
longer to wait before their release.” 

But, it may be asked, do we think this Institution can be 
made self-supporting? We think it can, that is, we believe 
it will pay all expenses, extra ordinary prison cost ; but if it 
exceeded these expenses we should still look upon the Smith- 
field Institution as more than repaying all charges, in its saving 
of the “ waste of human suffering,” which is committed by 
keeping men in prison one hour after they are found fit to 
leave it. 

These objections as to cost are but the old arguments urged 
agaiust Mr. Pearson’s scheme of Prison Management, and 
Which occupied so much attention a few years since ; objections 
and arguments fully answered in the following letter of the 
Recorder of Birmingham, and which we here insert, as it is 
almost unknown, save to those who are dceply interested in 
this, the most important of all the questions connected with 
Prison Discipline and Management :— 


Chalcotts, Hampstead, January 27, 1849. 


Sir,—As unavoidable absence from London will deprive me of the 
honour of presiding at the meeting to-morrow, I have put into 
the ack the observations which I should have made at the close of 
the debate from the chair, in the hope that you will permit them to 
read. One object I apprehend is to form and to declare by vote 
40 opinion upon a plan for the treatment of prisoners laid before us 
by Mr. Pearson, by which, as he alleges, the inaximum of benefit to 
“ciety may be obtained at the mimimum of cost, and which, while 
it does not disregard the deterrent principle of punishment, is yet 
“onsistent with humanity to the sufferers. 
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In preparing the way for the reception of his own plans, Mr. 
Pearson has been led to criticise, with some severity, those of others, 
which has induced a diseussion not at all times free from topies of a 
painful nature. The indulgence felt to be due to those who arp 
excited by the ardour of debate, or smarting under attack, wil] be 
claimed for himself, and consequently granted to his opponents, by 
each of the disputants ; but the meeting, whicb has had no tempta. 
tion to resist, would, I respectfully submit, be without exeuse if it 
should suffer personal questions to withdraw its attention from the 
object for which it is assembled, or permit the value of its opinion 
to be lessened by taking a side in any controversy where neutrality 
is not inconsistent with its design in assembling. 

Now the advocates of the systems attacked will admit that they 
are expensive, and it consequently follows that if the good effects 
which they insist are attained by them, can be had by cheaper 
means, those means ought to be adopted, Again, Mr. Pearson, as | 
understand, does not wish to pledge the meeting, beyond a vote that 
enough has been shown in favour of his plan to justify a Parliamentary 
investigation, with a view to a trial on suchascale as wil! subject its 
merits to a conclusive test. If so, it may well happen that many 
who are not prepared to condemn existing plans, are yet desirous to 
institute experiments, as thinking it probable that in a science so 
encumbered with difficulties, and on which the public mind is so di- 
vided, the course of improvement has not yet arrived at its termina- 
tion, 

I would, therefore, observe, for the consideration of the meeting, 
that the duty which they have to perform in declaring their opinion 
may be summed up under two heads :— 

1.—Do the principles on which Mr. Pearson’s plan is framed so 
approve themselves to our reason as to make the plan desirable if it 
can be reduced to practice, in the event of Mr. Pearson's esttmates 
passing the ordeal of a Parliamentary investigation ? | 

2.—Is there a sufficient prospect of practical success to render If 
prudent to incur the cost, and to await the issue of an experiment” 

To the extent of answering these questions in the affirmative, 
am myself not only willing but anxious to go. Further than this | 
am loth to pledge myself. I proceed to give my reasons for con: 
currence in the plan; compressing them into the shortest space, and 
omitting everything not absolutely necessary to my purpose. 

The first object in view is the diminution of crime ; the second, 
the diminution of expense. 

As to the first, considering that after a longer or 
criminals must be suffered to return to society, either here , ! 
the diminution of crime will greatly depend on the reformation o* 
the guilty, it being notorious that punished offenders furnish a ver) 
large proportion of the criminal population ; and that, moreover, 
by their corrupting influence, they replenish its ranks with ~ +e 
cruits to an enormous extent. The plan, therefore 1s, as it oUe™ © 
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cidental to the means adopted for reformation must be immaterial. 
As far as deterrents are efficient, the deterring effect will be go- 
verned by the amount of the pain, and not by the purpose which 
induces its infliction. That reformation will always be a painful 
process, until some chloroform for the mind shall be discovered, 
cannot be doubted, when the causes of crime are kept in view. 
These are the ignorance or perversion of moral and religious truths, 
impatience of steady labour, intemperance, and lastly, that absence 
of the power of self-government which leaves the individual at the 
mercy of evil companions, and a prey to the slightest temptations, 
Consider, then, what a conflict between old vices and new duties 
instantly begins—what a revolution in all the criminals’ thoughts 
and actions; from habitual indolence he passes to severe and long 
continued labour—from sensuality to rigid abstinence—from riotous 
mirth, drowning reflection by day and by night, to hours of solitude, 
to the absence of all gaiety, and to a sustained sobriety of demeanour 
when associated with others. This picture would, however, be 
much more vivid if we could see it with the eyes of the criminal. 
If we, ourselves, were called on to choose between two such miser- 
able alternatives as the mode of life of criminals in an ancient gaol, 
and in Mr, Pearson’s prison, we should not hesitate to adopt the 
latter, hard and even dreadful as I am sure we should find our lot ; 
because no suffering would be so terrible to us, as that which would 
fow from association with inveterate offenders, whose minds were 
unindued, and who were triumphing in their resistance to the penal- 
ties of the law. But let the veteran criminal have his choice, and I 
am persuaded that the chains, the filth, and the pestilence of our 
former prisons, left as he was in the days of those abominations to 
the indulgence of many of his worst habits and even his most odious 
vices, Would not possess one-half the deterrent power over his mind 
as would he exercised by any reformatory system deserving the 
haie—certainly as would be exercised by that of Mr. Pearson. 
Being, for these and many other reasons, of opinion, that to reach 
the ultimate object of punishment, namely, the diminution of crime, 
the only course to be pursued with criminals is to effect their refor- 
mation, 1 now proceed to deal exclusively with that subject. And 
here I greatly spare your time andmy own labour, by avowing 
inyself a disciple of Captain Macconochie, who has himself laid his 
‘ystem before you. 1 agree with him, that the release of a prisoner 
should not be governed by the almanack, but should depend on his 
own conduct ; that separate confinement ought to be the first stage 
but only a stage) of the prison treatment; that while prisoners, 
‘ongregated in a mob, are in the worst possible position for improve- 
‘went, yet that a prisoner prepared by separate confinement for the 
change, will be all the better for such regulated association as 
Vaptain Macconochie’s system provides. And, moreover, that the 
“eclety of his equals is necessary to the prisoner's training ; and that 
ee hot reasonably to be expected that a prisoner can acquire In 
ee: habits of self-government which will enable him to resist 
“Mptation and undue influence in the world at large. I agree, too, 
that the prisoner, having eredit for the product of his labour, ought 
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to be charged with the cost of his maintenance and training, 
which I would add the cost of indemnifying the party injured 
his offence. ; 

Mr. Pearson’s plan of agricultural labour within the prison walls 
appears to me well adapted to carry Captain Macconochie’s system 
into efect. But I would suggest an extension. 

Before the complete release of the prisoner, I would employ him 
outside of the walls, as at Mettray, and at the Warwickshire 
Asylum. If he be really reformed, he will not abuse his power of 
escape. He will know that his certificate of character will depend 
on his standing this test of his capacity for self-control, and that a 
certificate given after such a trial will be an invaluable testimonial, 
and enable him to re-enter society without those fearful odds against 
him which too often reduce him to despair, and finally urge his 
relapse into crime. 

On the other hand, such an escape might be created a legal 
offence, and as experience abundantly shows, prisoners escaping are 
generally re-taken after a very short interval. In cases of escape 
the task of reformation, with all its sufferings, would be recom. 
menced. Thus the evils attendant upon escape would, at the stage 
in which the prisoner is exposed to the temptation, strongly operate 
upon his mind, which, if he should yield, society would not be long 
subjected to the mischief of his being at large. 

One feature, and one feature only, of Mr. Pearson’s plan remains 
to be touched upon. Mr. Pearson aims at establishing a self-sup- 
porting prison. Of his perfect success I cannot be confident ; but 
I am far from being without hope. ‘The example of the United 
States is full of encouragement ; and my brother, Mr. Frederick 
Hill, whose time has now for thirteen years been exclusively engaged 
in the inspection of prisons, and in devising plans for their improve- 
ment, and for the improvement of prison discipline, has long enter. 
tained the opinion that the object is not impracticable at home. Ut 
its desirability no doubt will be entertained. Nor is it desirable 
merely in economical point of view. No prison can be self-support- 
ing, which is not conducted on the soundest principles. rhe 
prisoners must produce much, and waste nothing. A wise parsi- 
mony must prevail over the cost of buildings, and the number of 
officers and in the internal arrangements, but only a wise parsimony. 

The prisoners must be kept in health of body, or they cannot be 
good producers. They must be kept in health of mind, or they = 
not. In short, a self-supporting prison would prove by a clear 
tangible test, that it must be a good prison in every sense of the term. 

My remarks have extended to an unsuspected length ; but they 
are, | am happy to say, now brought to a close, and the pleasing _ 
only remains of thanking the numerous and most respectable au 
ences over which I have presided for the kind support I have re- 
ceived from them in the discharge of my duties. _ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


M. D. HILL. 


To the Chairman of the Meeting of Mr. Pearson's 
Plan for Prisons and Prison Discipline, 


to 
by 
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Most of our readers will, we presume, recollect a prospectus 


which we inserted in the Record of the twentieth number of 


this Review, page lv, in the following terms :— 


Ata Preliminary Meeting of Friends and Promoters of the Reformation 
of Youthful Offenders, held at Hardwicke Court, Gloucester, on 
Tuesday, October 30th, 1855 —present, 


¢ 'T. Barwick Baker, Esq., in the Chair. 


¢ Rt. Hon. Sir J. Pakington, Bart. M.P., Westwood Park. 
|, Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. M.P. Pynes, Exeter. 
Sir Thomas Winnington, Bart. M.P. Stanford Court, Worcester. 
Sir Harry Verney, Bart. Clayton, Bucks. 
* G. H. Bengough, Esq. The Ridge, Wotton-under-edge. 
T. B. Monek, Esq. Coley Park, Reading. 
2, Rev, H. J. Barton, Wicken Rectory, Stony Stratford 
J.G. Blencowe, Esq, The Hooke, Lewes. 
Rev. Prebendary Fane, Warininster. 
* Rev. S. Turner, Philanthropic Farm School, Reigate. 
Townshend Mainwaring, Esq. Galtvaenan, Denbigh. 
Miss Carpenter, George-st., Bristol 
G.W. Latham, Esq. Bradwall Hall, Sandbach. 
G. A. Lowndes, Esq. Barrington Hall, Harlow. 
T. G. Curtler, Esq. Bevere, near Worcester. 
J. Fish, Esq. Malton, near York. 
’. Il. Bracebridg2, Esq. Atherstone Hall, Atherstone. 
1. B. Wheatley, Esq. Cote Wall, Mirfield. 
2. C, Castleman, Esq. St. Ives, Ringwood. 
Charles Ratcliff, Esq. Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
J.C. Mansel, Esq. Spetesbury, Blandford. 
Rev. Li. flateh.* 


- 


ss 
—— 
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Reso.vep,—Ist, That it is expedient that an Association of the 
friends of Reformatory Agency be now formed, to be designated 
“Tue Rerormatory Union,” of which the following shall be the 
principal objects :—To collect and diffuse information bearing on the 
Reformation of Criminals—to promote the formation of Reforma. 
tory Institutions where needed, and generally to advance the further 
practical developement of the Reformatory Movement—to consider 
and promote such legislative measures as are still required for the 
better care and reformation of youthful offenders—to assist in the 
placing out and subsequent guardianship and protection of young 
persons leaving Reformatory Institutions—to consider and promote 
weans for the employment and restoration to society of discharged 
prisoners—to promote the practical training and preparation of efli- 
cient Masters and Teachers for Reformatory Institutions. 


' * 1. See Intsn Quarterty Review, No. 17, Recorp, p. XXii. 
2 Tb. No. 19, xxxvi. 3. Ib. No. 19, li. 4. Ib. lii, Iv. 5. Tb. Ivii, also 
Rroorp of No. 18, and Mr. Recorder Hall’s Lecture at end of sime. 
The names thus * marked are so frequently, and justly, and necessarily 
rlerred to in the Review and in the Recorp, that particular retereaces 
‘ould only encumber this note.—Ev. 
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— - hat those here prese nt be constituted a r rovisional Coin 


to forward the obje cts of the Association—and to promot 
obtain Subscriptions—with power to add to their number 


3.—That an annual Subscription of not less than 10s. 6d., ora Do 
nation of not less than £5. 5s. constitute a Membershi Lip. 

4.—That G. H. Bengough, Esq. be elected Honorary $ Secretary 
and Treasurer, with power to employ such assistance as he m a\ 
find necess: ry ; and that he be requested to summon a meeth 
of the Committee as soon asthe course of the Soc iety's proc ae 5 
ings shall be sufficiently organized—not later than January next, 

5.—That the offer of the use of the Office of the Philanthropi 
Society, in Crown Court, Threadneedle-street, for the purposes 
of the Association until Christmas next, be accepted with thanks 

6.—That all communications be addressed to the Seerctary, 
(rloucester. 

7.—That a General Meeting of the Members of the Association be 
held in London, in May next. 


(Signed) T. B. Ll. BAKER, 


(CHAIRMAN, 


One could scarcely suppose that out of this prospectus that 
awful fiend—Tur Reticious Drrricutry—could arise; but 
it did arise, and spring up a regular full-blown, rampant 
demon. The chief creator of this offensive and mischievous 
imp is the editor of The Ragged School Union Magazine,— 
hike that Jolin Styles, dissected more than forty years 
ago by Sydnev Smith, gre alled every body, unfriendly to 
Methodism, an tntidel anil an Atheist, and who e xpected “ that 
we should sj eck of Brother Carey as we would spe: ak of St. 
Paul; and treat with equal respect the imirac a of the 
Magazine and the Gospel.’ . 

This representative of Brother Carey, 5 the above m- 
serted prospectus before him, printed in the January nu mber 
of his Magazine, the following editorial article, lecturing Mr. 
Barwick Baker, and many others, with a pragmatic unction, 
quite worthy of Jolin Styles or dAudrew Fuirservice :— 


REFORMATORY UNION. 
ly in th 


In our last number we furnished a few particulars precisel) | 
centra 


same form in which they reached us of tie form: ition of a 
Society for promoting the establishment and increasing the efficiencs 
of Reform: tory institutions throughout the country, and designate d 
the Reformatory Union. On carefully looking at those par! tie son 
it will be ap parent to our readers, that, for some unexplaine d reasot 
or other, there is a studied omission of all reference to the word 0! 
God as the basis of religious teaching. In fact, the religious eleme! | 
of the training to be imparted in the Re formatories, so far as th 
new Union is concerned, is altogether ignored. This omission 
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ominous and serious, and, if premeditated and persisted in, will, we 
augur, prove fatal to the usefulness, if not to the very existence of 
the new-born effort. We, however, hope the omission has been 
caused from inadvertency, arising from the undue haste with which 
the friends at Hardwick Court resolved themselves into a central 
Society. We say undue haste, and had almost written unseemly 
haste, for on further inquiry we are informed by Mr. Hardwick* 
Baker, at whose house the Union was formed, that its promoters 
had held no preliminary meeting, with a view to ascertain the neccs- 
sity for such a central body, nor had they put forth any effort to 
bring into a focus the views of the Reformatory friends in genera! 
upon the subject. The meeting at Hardwiok, therefore, was unknown 
to the great body of friends aiding the Reformatory movement ; tlie 
consequence was, that at that meeting only six institutions were 1. - 
presented, which is not more than an eleventh of the whole. 

Somewhat differently were the friends in London converging to 
the same central point. Early in 1855, the London friends of Ragged 
School Refuges, feeling the great need of more extended and syste- 
matic efforts for the reformation of juvenile criminals, desired to 
ascertain the feelings, views, and desires of their co-workers through- 
out the kingdom, for which purpose they addressed a circular to the 
ofheers of every Reformatory institution whose address could in any 
way be obtained, inviting them to a mecting for the consideration of 
important questions in relation to the work they had undertaken. 
This meeting was held last March at 3, Sussex-square. The Ear! 
of Shaftesbury presided, and representatives from thirty institutions 
were present. ‘The subject mostly discussed on this occasion was the 
necessity for amending the Youthful Offenders’ Act of the previous 
session. This having received fall consideration, arrangements were 
made for bringing the subject before Parliament, and the result was 
the amendment of the Act as given in our volume for last year, pages 
195 and 196. Other subjects came under consideration in the morn: 
ing and evening conferences, and with a view to give effect and per- 
maneney to this effort a Committee was formed. Among other 
duties, this Committee was to gather information upon the subject 
of Reformatories from all parts of the three kingdoms, to mature 
plans based upon that information that would tend to render the 
movement both extensive and effective, and was empowered to call 
a general meeting or aggregate conference, early in 1856, of friends 
terested in the question. This Committee has met from time to 
time, and having arranged its plans, is now prepared to lay its report 
before its constituency, as may be gathered from the circular now 
lying before us and of which the following is a copy :— 

[ Proposed Form. } 
3, Sussex Square, Hype Park, Lonvon. 

Sir, December, , 1855. 


ry ‘ . . ya 9048 > oo ‘or ile 
rhe Committee appointed at the Conference on Keforma 


tories held here in March last have resolved to summon another and 
larger Conference on the same subject, and they beg to invite your 
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tiendanee on the occasion. The Earl of Shaftesbury J 
CO isented to preside, The Conference will assemble at 2 o ny 
p.ln., on January » 1856, at the Hanover Square Rooms, ani 
following are the objects of the Meeting :— 

1. To receive a Report of the Sub Committee as to the increas, 
in the number of Reformatories since the | last Conferences 
the advances made in legislation, and the general y progr 
of the question, 

To consider the propriety of establishing in London a an 
manent Orga nization or Socie tv, as a centre of informati: 
and a means of united action on the subieet of Juveni! 
Reformation. 

Reso'utions will be proposed and seconded on these subjects, a 
arranged by the Committee, after which they will be open to discus. 
sion—on the underst: unding that those who speak will address ‘ i 

Ives briefly to the question under consideration, and abide by th 
d cision of the Chairman on points of order. 

An early answer will oblige, as to your intention to comply with 
this invitation. 


I have the honour to he, 
For the Committee, 
Your obedient servani, 
ROBT. HANBULCY, Juyn. 
CONVENER., 


These movements in London could not be unknown to the gen- 
tleinen who met in Gloucestershire, as two of the number, the Rev. 

Turner, and also Mr. Hardwicke Baker, the chairman, were mem- 
hers of, and present at, the London Conference ; the former, heme 
also a member of the London (Committee, hve been stummon d to 
each of its sittings, We hold, therefore, that the Retormatory 
Union, as frained at Hardwick, is, to say the least, premature ; and, 
consequently, Is very imperfect in its formation, and detective in its 
constitution. To remedy which, the London Committee invited a 
deputation from the Union to confer upon the subject, and if poss. 
ble to neve upon an improved basis upon which the two bodies 
might amalgamate, and for the future form an effective and use ful 
body. This conference was held on December 2Ist last, in Mr. 
Macgregor’s Chambers, Temple, when, after a lengthened «dis ussion 
it was agreed to hold another conference in February next, aud i 
the meantine for each bi ay fo asceer tain the \ IeWws a if the m: tie 8 thy 
represent on the question at issue 

lor the present, it must suffice for us tos: U\ that the Reform: 
Union as now framed, cannot be reecoinn ended to our frien 8. It 
must, to be effective, be remodelled. This ! roay is not the omy one, 
unfortunately for themselves, that have made the effort to amals amate 
the ever repellent elements of Trinitarianism with Unitarianism | 
Protestantis:im w ith Romanism : these are the roc! ks tow: ards which 
we see the Retormatory Union drifting so soon after its launel 
towards the public for support, and on whieh, unless proper mears 
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he adopted, it must, like all its predecessors, be dashed te pieces. 
We earnestly recommend to its friends, while they have the opportu. 
nity, to revise their constitution, and for which purpose we cannot 
do better than advise the adoption of a rule to the following effect— 
«That this Union shall exclude no denomination of Evangelical 
Christians, and that those Reformatories only be received into Union 


where the authorised version of the Word of God 1s the sole basis of 


religious teaching.” 
To this production, Mr. Baker replied as follows :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAGGED SCHOOL UNION MAGAZINE. 
Hardwicke Court, Gloucester. 
January, 1856. 
Sir, 

Ihave just seen an article in your Magazine on the Reformatory 
Union, the writer of which appears so far to isunderstand ; probably 
the facts and certainly the intention of the said Union, that you 
must allow me a reply. 

The facts are these—I attended Mr. Hanbury’s Conference last 
year, and thought the design good, but that even more good might 
he done if the members of it or as many as possible could be brought 
together, not merely to sit for some hours round a room in debate, 
but to mix freely fur three or four days in converse man with maa, 
and forin an intimaey which might lead to future communication. 

I therefore asked my friends, as the writer of your article truly 
supposes—without any previous deliberation on the subject of 
forming a Union—or for any other purpose than that which I think 
has been happily achieved, namely, the bringing into a state of friendly 
and frequent communication all those who met on that occasion, 

But the manner in which I wished iy friends to meet, had 
certainly this disadvantage—ihat it limited cur uaubers. My fortune 
is not large—miy house is in proportion — | filled every garret and 
nursery in my house—but {could only find room for tw nty.— Those 
twenty, L asked from all the Counties who had either opeacd schools 
or Were preparing to open them. There were many who unfortu- 
bately weve prevented from coming, but I think that as it happened 
there was hardly a County which was not asked, and I just filled 
ly iwenty beds, . " 

Thad intended to have had little of regalar discussion, believing 
Mat the more useful object would be gained siiuply by promoting 
intinacy among the managers. But sume of them wished for it, 
and the very wet weather of the first two Cays favoured their y leWs, 
and we had much venerak as well as tete-a-tete talk, which I believe 
Has not been without its use. 

Inter alia—it was proposed, that as some men f' ; 
Counties, Who were moving in the good work, were assembled, we 
Should forin ourselves into a Union for the purpose of circulating 
information amongst each other—pointedly excluding all interference 
In the Nabavement of each particular school. —I objected to this, 
as | said, beeanse I helieved the Committee aj pomited by Mr, 
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Hanbury to be still in existence, but I was told that it had 
to exist. 

The writer of your article seems to think that two of the gentle. 
men, ‘who met at the London Conference,” must have known of 
its termination. But I can assure him that I saw equally a Committee 
appointed by the Birmingham Conference, and never heard of their 
termination, nor have [| ever heard since, that that Committee died 
from any other cause than being superseded by that appointed at 
Mr. Hanbury’s. 

However, had we not believed that Mr. Hanbury’s Committee 
had ceased, we should have been prevented by our wish to avoid 
giving offence from forming our Union—although Tam really not 
aware of any reason why any two men, or any twenty men, or any 
two hundred men who chose to do it, may not unite to assist each 
other. If they unite for the purpose of ruling others, the matter is 
different and they require the consent of those who are to be ruled, 

We had no such object, and therefore no farther objection was 
made, and the Union was formed. 

Some time afterwards, the receipt of a summons to attend Mr. 
Hanbury’s Committee, first shewed that that body was still in force. 
I went to the Mecting—explained that our Union had been formed 
under a wrong impression, but that no harm could be done, as we 
were working, as I believed, exactly the same object, and that we 
should, I had no doubt, be perfectly ready to join them, either as 
one body, or as what might perhaps be better, two portions (Town 
and Country) of the same body—anything rather than have anything 
like a dissension. As, however, I would not. of course bind the 
other members—it was proposed to meet again and ask some of our 
Union to meet us. 

At our second meeting, it was agreed to join, if we had common 
grounds; and then I first heard that as our printed rules of Union 
said nothing about the free use of the Bible or regular Prayer, it 
was supposed that we objected to Religion—I confess T was at first 
somewhat hurt at this imputation, but on consideration, [ was 
thankful that we had not been still farther misunderstood. - 

We had said nothing about teaching reading and writing—or 
about habits of industry. Therefore, we might have been supposed 
hostile to both. We had said nothing about feeding or clothing the 
boys—We might have been as well accused of starving the boys 
physically, as well as spiritually—I can only assure you, Sir, that so 
far as I know the intention of my friends—neither the one nor the 
other was contemplated. Ze 

On being asked whether we objected to the introduction of our 
religious opinions into the printed rules—I said we could not object 
to it, though asa matter of taste, I thought it not well to introduce 
the subject into that place. I was told, however, that it was Mi cessar), 
for the purpose of excluding Roman Catholies and Unitarians, 

On this, Sir, T confess | changed my opinion as to the immportane 
of the introduction. Had we been framing a body to govern 

internal economy of the schools, I certainly should have streng) 
objected to Roman Catholics and Unitarians forming the govern": 
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body, I should have objected /ess to a body composed of members 
of the Church of England, but I confess, I should have objected to 
any governing body whatever, because | have always believed that 
though I have for a quarter of a century, acted as a visiting Magis- 
trate under the strict, but generally wholesome rules of the Secretary 
of State, yet that in a matter where one had to deal with the heart, 
the most perfect liberty of action was necessary to the manager. [ 
should therefore strongly object, in limine, to any interference with the 
discipline of schools by any Union or any body of men. I have even 
always maintained, that though I am thankful for the visits of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors under the Home Office, or the Privy Couneil— 
though 1 am thankful for their advice, and often profit greatly by 
it, yet were they to claim a right to order me to take some step 
which I believed would be prejudicial, I should claim my right to 
shut up my school, turn the buildings into cottages, or the laud into 
farm, and as soon as might be, dissolve a connection, which could 
not be carried on satisfactorily. 

Now the dictation which 1 should refuse to the representatives of 
the highest authority in the country [ cannot concede to any Union, 
however highly [ may respeet the individuals. 

But if the Union do not presume to dictate to the schools—if it 
be, as ours was, and as I had imagined that that appointed at Mr. 
Hanbury’s had been—simply one for the purpose of circulating infor- 
mation, [ really cannot see why we should exclude Koman Catholics 
and Unitarians, or any other class of men, from any benefits which 
we can give them. I would wish, so far as | had opportunity, to do 
good to all men, especially to those of that body whom I believe to 
be the household of Faith—but still where I have opportunity—to 
all men. 

Were it required to agitate—to work—to obtain fresh help from 
Government, and fresh laws, I should be disposed to w atch carefully 
those with whom I embarked in an agitation. But at present, we 
have no such need. For the Counties with whom we have to do, I 
believe we want no new laws, no additional help. ‘The act of the 
last Session appears likely to work well, and if so, any fresh legislation 
is more likely todo us harm than good, You state by the way that 
this act was gained by the Committee appointed at Mr. Hanbury’s. 
Thad thought that the bill brought in by Mr. Adderley, had elicited 
itfrom Mr. Waddington. However that be, we are deeply indebted 
to those who procured for us the last legislation which was needed 
to enable us to carry out our long hoped for ends. 

But now that we require no more legislation, why should we 
exclude from the circulation of any information we can afford—any 
body of men who are to profit by it. I confess I am most anxious 
to see Reformatory Schools of all denominations springing up mn 
due proportion to the boys to be sent to them. I wish heartily that 
all Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and all other Creeds, were united 
in the Church of England. I would do my best fairly and openly to 
persuade them that that which I believed was, as I believe tt, 
Worthy of universal belief, but I certainly would not wish to take 
advantage of a boy’s being placed by law “for two years under my 
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power to persuade him to change the Religion in which he had 
been brought up. It would be extremely inconvenient to have 
separate Religious teaching for different boys in one school, and 


therefore, I can imagine no more desirable plan than the having 
different schools to which boys may be easily transferred, where they 
may receive instruction in the creed (where there be any such) in 
which they have been brought up. 

I have with this view, offered to give any information or assistance 
T may possess to any Roman Catholics who may open a school for 
the purpose of reforming those boys of their own creed: and 
therefore, I cannot consistently join in a pointed exclusion of those 
bodies who have (however strongly I may disagree with them in 
doctrinal points) given perhaps the most important assistance and 
information which our movement has received—through M. Demetz, 
and Miss Carpenter. 

I regret therefore that I individually cannot join Mr. Hanbury’s 
Committee, unless they rescind their present rule. My secession 
will signify nothing ; any members of the Union formed at Hardwicke, 
who approve oftheir rules, will of course join them, But should 
any feel that they cannot consistently adopt their views—but must 
like myself secede from their more strict and rigid law, I trust that 
Mr, Hanbury’s Committee will not be offended if we continue to 
meet quietly now and then—and endeavour to give any information 
or assistance to each other, to any of those whose good intentions 
we admire while we certainly differ from their doctrine—or last— 
but not least, to any of Mr. Hanbury’s friends, to whom we wish 
heartily well, though we cannot entirely agree with them, 

Iam, &, 
T. B. LI. Baker. 

Not content with thus standing by his principles, Mr. Baker 
finding that many persons opposed, as impracticable, any Union 

° . T "Fi ° . ” : Ss - - -_ re 
with * the Unitarians and Romanists,” (which means, writes a 
friend to us, “that Mary Carpenter, Demetz, a number of 

° » } A lad 7?) 
people in England, and all Ireland must be excluded,”) 
addressed the following letter to Mr. Hanbury :— 


Ronert Hansury, Ese., Harvwicke Court. 
January, 1856. 


My Dear Sir,—I had observed that the 6th of February was Ash 
Wednesday, and I had thought that you would probably therefore 
have named the next day ; but I am perfectly ready to wait your own 
time. 

I am sorry that our views disagree so much. ‘The difference in 
reality between us is slight—yet I fear impassible by either. | 

It is not a difference in religious views, for I believe we equally 
feel that religion must be the sole basis of reformation, and that 08 
more pure and true the form of religion which is taken as — 
basis, the better hope we may have that the reformation will ne ‘ - ’ 
So strongly do I feel this, were it proposed to forma Centra! 
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Board for the Government of all the schools in connection with it. 
| should strongly urge that there should be one Board to zovern 
Church of England Schools, another or others to govern Dissenting, 
and another Romanist Schools, 

Each Board might readily help each other with such information 
and assistance as either could give or receive; but neither two could 
work quite harmoniously as a@ Governing Board. 

But in this Union (and I at first understood in yours) no Govern. 
ment was in any degree contemplated. Ia ours it was particularly, 
and I think universally decided, that the management of every school 
should be entirely at the discretion of the manager or managing 
body. I confess this is a point which I have always felt to be abso- 
lutely necessary in this peculiar work, and I believe that even if my 
system of teaching were far inferior to yours, yet that I should 
teach better on my own system than I should if compelled to adopt 
yours, 

But if no Government of the schools is contemplated, you will 
ask, what is the use of Union ? 

Simply this.—We unite for the purpose of circulating amongst 
ourselyes such information as each may profit by Any of this infor- 
mation which can be of service to Romanists or to Unitarians, we 
should be most glad to give them. 

Should they suggest any of the details of teaching, plans of 
building, or the like, which may be of service to us, | would most 
gladly accept any plans or suggestions they can give us. Nor could 
{ join in any Reformatory Union which should exclude such earnest 
and zealous workers (though of course there are some points in 
which I differ from them toto colo) as Demetz and Miss Carpenter, 
unless indeed it were a Sub-union as I may term it~a section of the 
Union not in antagonism to the rest, but as having a more close and 
perfect Union amongst ourselves, as being composed of members of 
the Church of England. 

Were our object to gain a power of interference, a right of direc- 
tion over the individual schools ; were our wish to make a strong 
political party, or to gain power for some other purpose into our 
own hands, | should then hesitate strongly to join with the Romanists. 

Did we ever propose to ask them for information and assistance, 
I might be illiberal enough—({ don’t pique myself on liberality) to 
hesitate to lay myself under an obligation to them, But where, as 
is at present the case, our side has all the start. I cannot refuse 
to give them any information which the members of our Union can 
afford. ’ 

But thouch I fear that you will not agree in this, and that I can- 
hot agree in your view of the subject, vet it is a happy thing that we 
can each take our own line without jostling. 1 see no evil, but 
rather the contrary, in having two Unions, not opposing each other, 
but working amicably together. You cannot exactly unite with us 
hor we with you, but I doubt not that any information you may 
possess will be ¢ladly accorded to us, and I know little indeed of my 
riends who met at Hardwicke, if they are not at all times ready to 


€ 


give any information we possess to all of your friends. 
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More than this, so far as I know, our friends neither hope por 
wish for, nor, I confess, can I see that “a very strong party,” such 
as Mr. MacGregor spoke of, can signify materially to us one 
way or other. We have no pudlic point to carry. We have laws as | 
nearly perfect as we can expect human laws to be (if the Act of last 
Session for making parents contribute works as well as ere. the 
close of this month I hope to see it work.) We have money enough, 
for in almost every county, more than enough is subscribed. We 
have admirable men, rising up wherever they are wanted. All is fair 
in the counties, and only wanting that, which neither you nor we 
ean hasten— 7ime for the fruit to ripen. May God vrant that no 
blight or storm may intervene between the ready and willing band 
of reapers, and the long hoped for and prayed for crop. 

In the towns the ¢éme must be still longer. The reapers are as 
yet fewer in proportion to the need. But after seeing the rapid 
strides, which the movement has made through the country, T can- 
not fear that a suffictent number will ere long appear round the 
towns. 

On again recurring to your letter, I see you mention that “ you 
were informed almost last of all of the existence of our body, &c.” 
1 had hoped that [ had fully explained to you that I being ill and 
overworked at the time, never informed any one of the Union, except 
Mr. Wright of Burton (whose absence I so sincerely regretted, 
and that I am not aware that any ope was formally written to, 
though many joined from seeing the advertisement in the 7imes, or 
in county papers to whom it was sent by the different meimbers. 
Had we not understood that your committee had ceased, as the 
Birmingham Committee had done before, ours would not have been 
formed. As it was, we should simply and gladly have entirely joined 
with you, had we not found that there were points on which we could 
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not exactly agree. This being so, we must go on side by side, helpin 
each other where we can, and not interfering where we cannot. 
You have a right to your opinions. —We to ours, — Possibly som 
who at first joined our Union may prefer yours on consideration, 
Possibly some of your original members may prefer others. We 
do not seek to “ frame rules” for any who do not approve of them, 
nor I am sure would you wish us to abide by rules (how much soever 
we may respect the framers) which we do not agree with. We will 
find no fault with you for confining vourselves to certain bodies as 
you may think meet, and you will not object to our wish, ‘as we have 
opportunity to do good unto all men, especially those who are of the 
household of faith,” i.e. as I should construe it—to do any good 
could do evento Pagans, far more to all Christians, even though we 
believe theirs to be a far less sound form of doctrine than our ow?, 
and most of all to that pure and apostolic branch to which we belong; 
but still, where we can, so far as we have opportunity, to all men. 
Forgive the outrageous length of my letter, and believe me, 
Truly yours, 


T. B. Li. Baker. 


ny ‘ . al v - os i 
The Editor of The Rugged Scho L Union Magazii ion 
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Mr. Baker's letter before him for three weeks or a fortnight, 
before the issuing of the February number of that periodical, 
aud his reply is the following ; and anything more amusing, in 
its cool impertinence, and in its sherking the real question at 
issue, we have never read :— 


REFORMATORY MOVEMENT. 


Our article last month on the “ Reformatory Union,” has caused 
several letters to be addressed to us upon the subject, but for which 
we have not space for their insertion. Suffice it, however, to say, 
that, with one exception, they all concur in our conclusion, that if 
there bea Central Association for aiding the formation of Refor- 
jatories, and rendering those in existence increasingly efficient, but 
inno way controlling them or interfering in their management, that 
Central Society must, to be effective, take for its basis the Word of 
God. It must be soundly Protestant, and truly evangelical. It is 
uot enough for particular institutions to include in their constitution 
the religious training of the inmates ; in this respect, the Central or 
Parent Society must be a sound model, Failure here, upon so vital a 
question, would endanger the success of the whole movement. We 
learn froma circular sent us that a Conference will be held this 
month in London for the establishment of a General Association, as 
a centre of information upon the important subject of the prevention 
of juvenile crime, and the reformation of young criminals. The 
rapid extension of interest in this question is manifested by the pro- 
gress made lately in many institutions of a reformatory character ; 
and the number which have been originated during the last year is 
a cheering indication of the practical efforts put forth in all quarters 
to supply Reformatories where, as yet, they have been unknown. 

We have had occasion to express a hope that the conduct of these 
institutions would not be left to the formality of merely official 
superintendence, and thus a healthy tone of Christian philanthropy 
might be called into action, by a judicious co-operation between the 
Government and private individuals in this work. Mndeavours have 
been made, it is true, to ignore the earnest labours of those who 
seek the real reformation of criminals by founding their instruction 
on the blessed truths of the Gospel ; but the Conference to which 
we now refer will, no doubt, effectually prevent an evil of this sort, 
by uniting and encouraging those who found their efforts in this 
field on the firm basis of Scriptural truth, and stimulating others to 
help by the diffusion of accurate information on the question. 

Roman Catholies have lately begun to establish Reformatories, 


but, as vet, they have nothing of this sort to point to as examples ot 


their zeal. It is vain to think of a hearty co-operation in a work 
requiring definite principles of action, if Inen whi love the Bible are 
fo unite with those whose church authorities are opposed to its tree 
use, and whose principles are maintained in direct opposition to its 
plainest teaching. 
We must leave to the Romanists that liberty in this matter which 
vicki belonzs to their sect; but, as Protestants, we claim the 
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liberty of teaching God's Word to the people, and we must use shies 
high privilege alone if by joining with others our use of it would |, 
interfered with in any degree. 

The Conference will probably be interesting to all who are engaged 
in one or other of the hundred Reformatories, Refuges, Industrial 
Schools, and other similar institutions in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and we are informed that they will be invited to deliberate on this 
oceasion by men who have had the largest experience on the subject, 

Among these will be found the Earl of Shaftesbury, whose name 
is inseparably connected with the most successful efforts of this 
kind; Mr. R. Hanbury, junior, representing The Boys’ Refuge” 
(for 100 boys) ; Dr. Guthrie and Dr. Bell, from Edinburgh ; Mr. 
Playfair, from the House of Refuge in Glasgow (for 240 inwates, 
soon to to be increased to 400) ; Sheriff Watson and Mr. Thomson, 
from the Aberdeen Refuge; Mr. Bowker, from that of Brixton; 
Lord H. Cholmondeley, from the Hampshire Reformatory; Mr, 
Bowyer, from the New Road Reformatory (for 100 inmates); Mr. 
Wright, from the Institution at Brixton ; and Mr: Dunscoinbe, from 
the Cork Refuge; Mr. Gent, from the Ragged School Union 
(numbering 136 schools in London); Mr. MacGregor, from the 
Shoe-black Societies (employing 130 boys); Mr. Maxwell, from the 
Girls’ Refuge, Lisson Street (for 36 girls); Mr. Oliphant, from the 
Carlisle Reformatory ; and Mr. Mountstephen, from the Field 
Lane Refuge, where accommodation is provided for 150 inmates. 

Around these institutions there may be grouped, it is hoped, a 
large number of metropolitan and provincial reformatories, and the 
collection and diffusion of information on the whole subject will, no 
doubt, urge into activity many whose efforts are at present desultory 
or ineffectual, chiefly from the want of some available centre of 
action. 


Whilst this article was being prepared, Mr. Bengough, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Reformatory Union founded at 
Hardwicke Court, was issuing the following circular :— 


January, 1856. 


Sir,—The Provisional Committee of the Reformatory Union 
feel it necessary to call your especial attention to one of its princi 
les, as laid down in the prospectus, with a view to elicit your opin- 
ion upon it. ‘They refer to that in the sixth paragraph, which as- 
serts that the design of the Union “ does not imply the introduction 
of anv general system for the management of Schools,” and that 
‘it is not expected or desired that the information which it hopes 
to supply, should in the slightest degree interfere with the free action 
of the Managers in each case,” recognising, as it does, the probability 
of its being formed by ‘the Managers of Schools couduacted on 
principles materially different.” 

The reason which induces the Committee to call your atten 
to this principle, particularly at the present tiie is, that au attempt 
is being made to establish an Association, similar in general design, 
but upon principles, in this respect, essentially different ; that is, upon 
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principles of exclusiveness, instead of those of general comprehension. 
An endeavour was made, when the original promoters of the two 
designs were first brought into communication with each other, to 
effect an amalgamation of them into one. The attempt, however, 
friled. It becomes necessary, therefore, that your Committee should 
make aclear representation of the position they have taken up in 
this matter. 

It is objected to the Reformatory Union that the teaehing of the 
authorised version of the Scriptures is not made a qualification in- 
dispensable to the admission of any School to its benefits. Your 
Committee wish most distinctly to state, that they consider Scripture 
teaching an essential element of the training to be adopted in Refor- 
matories ; but they hold that the principle of non-interference with 
the particular mode of conducting Schools is fundamental ina Union 
which was intended to be a Union of Individuals more than an 
Association of Schools, and was designed mainly for the purpose of 
collecting and diffusing all available information, and enlisting the 
efforts of al/ who are practically working in their own way in the 
cause. 

Your Committee therefore request the favour of your attendance 
ata General Meeting of the Members of the Uniou, at Three, p.m. 
ov Thursday, the 7th of February instant, at 289, Strand, London ; 
or, if unable to attend, that you will have the kindness to communi. 
cate, through their Secretary, your opinion upon the point in ques- 
ton, 


For the Committee, 
G. H.BENGOUGH, Lon, Sec. 
Downend, Bristol. 


The meeting was accordingly held on the day appointed, 
the members assembling at the office of Zhe Philanthropist. 
Mr. Baker was Chairman, and the chief speakers were Mr. 
Adderley and Mr. Monckton Milnes. There was little busi- 
hess transacted this day ; but on Friday, the Sth of February, 
the Reformatory Union met Mr. Hanbury and his friends at 
Mr, M‘Gregor’s chambers in the Temple, Lord Shaftesbury 
inthe Chair. Here a set of resolutions, apparently unexcep- 
tionable, were proposed. First, that those who met at Mr. 
Baker’s, and those meeting at Mr. Hanbury’s should unite ; 
all were willing, provided the grounds of unity of action could 
be agreed on. Second, that they should train School- Masters 
and provide books—agreed to. Third, that they should assist 
all Schools established for the purpose of reforming boys, &c., 
and training them in the fear of God and 2 knowledge of the 
loly Scriptures. It was, doubtless, a good resolution in ap- 
pearance, but Mr. Baker asked if it was the intention of the 
Vommittee to exclude Roman Catholics, and was, we presume, 
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induced to put this question, distinctly and pointedly, becans 
he knew that one of the most distinguished of the Reformator, 
Managers in England had been excluded from the meetin: 
because the Manager was a member of the Unitarian Churel). 
In reply to Mr. Baker’s query, it was stated by some of those 
present, that Roman Catholics would not be offended in the 
least by the resolution ; but others, including Mr. Baker ani, 
if we remember correctly, Mr. Adderley and Mr. M. Milnes 
said, that most assuredly the effect of the resolution won| 
be to exclude them; and, therefore, Mr. M‘Gregor ver 
honestly stated that, as one of the Committee who drew up 
the rule, he was bound to say it was so drawn and introduce 
for the purpose of excluding Roman Catholics. 

Lord Shaftesbury, acting with his usual good sense, pro 
posed that the meeting should adjourn, but Mr. Hanbur 
pressed the resolution, and on a division it was carried by, w: 
think, 44 to 29, all the county managers present, Mr. Adderley, 
Mr. Castleman, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir KE. Kerrison, ani 
Mr. Baker voting in the minority. 

Thus ended Friday’s meeting ; all parting good friends, but 
evidently quite incapable of agreeing on the Religious Difficulty. 

On the following Monday, February 11th, a meeting o! 
the minority was held, Mr. faker in the chair, when it was 
resolved that a Reformatory Association, to be called The 
Nationat. Reformatory Union, should be established on the 
following principles, as declared by the circular :— 


London, February 11, 1856. 


NATIONAL REFORMATORY UNION. 


This Association has been formed for the following purposes :— 

To collect and diffuse information bearing on the Reformation 
of Youthful Offenders. ; 

To promote the formation of Reformatory Institutions where 
needed, and generally to advance the further practical develop- 
ment of the Reformatory System. 

To consider and promote such Legislative measures as are 
still required for the better care and Reformaton of Youthful 
Offenders. pauls 

To assist in the placing out and subsequent guardianship and 
protection of young persons leaving Reformatory Institutions. 
There has been constituted a Provisional Committee, to — 

the objects of the Association, and to obtain Subscriptions. 
An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or Donation of £98 9s. co 
stitutes Membership. 


a hl ° ° ° » ° av ine de 
The Association is not confined to this Country, but may include 
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persons in all Countries who can contribute to the furtherance of its 
objects. 

The Committee hope that you may be induced to co-operate with 
this Association, 

Names will be received by C. B. Adderley, Esq. M.P., 63, 
Lowndes Squre; G. H. Bengough, Esq., Hon. Sec. Downend, 
Bristol ; C. Ratcliff, Esq., Birmingham ; or at the Association's 
Rooms, 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Donations and Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the 
Association, at Messrs. Drummond's, Charing Cross. 


The following Report on Mettray, for 1855, is translated by 
us from the original French Report, as drawn up by M. 
Demetz :— 


REPORT OF M. DEMETZ, 
DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL COLONY OF METTRAY. 
GENTLEMEN, 


To day, the institution, for whose establishment your country 
owes you a debt of gratitude, completes its sixteenth year. This 
fact alones bears sufficient testimony to the wisdom of your admin- 
istration ; and its mention is enough to shew on what a solid founda- 
tion you have established Mettray from the very commencement. 

The system which has been inaugurated by your colony, and 
sanctioned by the proof of time, has no need of defence. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to recording whatever new facts have 
occurred at Mettray during the year which has elapsed since our 
last report. With respect to those persons who have not closely 
watched the progress of the establishment, and who still entertain 
doubts of the daily increasing advantages which it offers, we beg to 
refer them to the more circumstantial work confided to our care, 
on oceasion of the International Reunion of Charity which was held 
at Paris under the presidency of M. le Vicomte de Melun. ‘They 
will find in that report, interesting information, not only on Mettray, 
but on all the establishments of its kind, which we are happy to say, 
now cover the entire surface of France; for there are few depart- 
ments which are not endowed with them: some count even as many 
as six within their own territory. 

Let us now enter on the present condition of the Colony. Our 
population consists at this day, of 649 children. This number, the 
highest we have yet attained, may perhaps excite some apprehensions : 
these apprehensions it will be our duty to remove. 

It may be asked if Mettray, by training its pupils ona scale of such 
‘ast proportions, may not imprudently compromise that discipline 
Which to this present day has been so rigorously observed, and incur 
the risk of weakening its moral action. 
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In any establishment where the inmates live in common, such foay« 
are legitimate, but they are groundless in respect to those institu. 
tions, where the children, as with us, are divided into smal] grou et 
or families, over each of which is appointed a head, responsible for 
the individuals entrusted to him. The organic element at Mettray 
is § The Family,’ and the number of these families may be increased 
without danger. We may say with confidence that the testimonies 
which come to us from without, are conclusive on this point. They 
demonstrate that wherever the division into families has been adopt. 
ed it has produced the best results. The worthy M. Sauringar 
founder of the Netherland Mettray, and of so many other establis) 
ments of beneficence in Holland, furnishes new proofs of its influence 
in his Jast report. M. Ducpetiaux, Inspector-general of the prisons 
of Belgium, having witnessed the excellent results produced at Met- 
tray, has followed our example with a certain class of individuals at 
the Colony of Ruysselede nigh Bruges, which may be regarded as « 
model establishment. 

Finally, M. the director of § Public Assistance’ in France, who 
has expressed himself very kindly towards us for transferring to him 
one of our best officers, M. Leteur, now sub-director of the Colony 
of Montagny founded by M. Fournet, has declared that to the sys- 
tem of division into families, must be attributed the improvement 
effected in that establishment, with respect to the orphans and 
foundlings which are there received * 

But we may dispense with searching for proofs at a distance. 
What takes place at Mettray is sufficient to point out the advantages 
we have reckoned, 

Considerable as has been in effect, the increase in our population, 
during the five years just gone by, the good conduct of our Colonists 
has made a corresponding progress. 

Here is the abstract of our ‘ Moral Dividend,’ if you allow the 
expression, exhibited by our § List of Honor.’{ On this have ap- 
peared— - 


In 1850—43 per 100 of the entire population ; 


] 85 ] —4 ‘j si 66 
1852—58 6s * 
1853—65 “6 “ 
185469 “6 ss 


We have obtained a still more saisfactory result in the first six 
months of 1855. J 

Out of a mean population of 605 children, 475, or 75 per 100, 
have been promoted to the ¢ List of Honor.’ } 

The inscription of a large number of colonists on this list has for 


—, 








adoption 
We 
tuvk place 


* Mr. Leteur has mentioned to us in writing that since the 
of the family division, desertions have diminished to a great extent. 
can count at Mettray only one run-away, and the occurrence 
as far back as six years. 

+ To be inscribed on the ‘ List of Honor,’ one must have been exempt 
from punishment for 3 months. 
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result, as may be readily supposed, a notable diminution in the num. 
ber of punishments. These rose in 1850 to 1579.—From 1850 tu 
1855, they fell in succession to the number of 808, or less than two 
unishments to each: during the first half of the present year, we 
on counted only 207. 

An improvement so satisfactory requires that you should attach 
some importance to the discovery of the causes which have contri- 
buted thereto: they are of different kinds. 

We must put in the chief place, the redoubled zeal of our officers, 
who coming out of our preparatory schools at an early age, gain 
experience from day to day, and thoroughly imbue themselves 
with a sense of their duties. We can scarcely add too much to the 
praises which are due to them for the happy results already detailed. 

We do not hesitate to regard our ‘ Flag of Honor,’ as one of the 
most efficacious means to ameliorate the discipline of our colonists, 
and excite a laudable emulation among them. We spoke in our 
last report of the advantages to our internal government which 
have accrued from the adoption of this flag. It has as yet lost nothing 
of its prestige, nor has the extreme difficulty of securing it, discou- 
raged our colonists. In order to claim this recompence, a family 
must have continued for an entire week without reproach ; a single 
correction, a single instance of restraint imposed on one only of its 
members, removes it from the list of candidates ; and notwithstanding 
this, the number of families qualified to obtain the distinction has 
uever fallen below the third of the whole amount. Sometimes even, 
the twelve families have fulfilled the necessary conditions, and then 
we have been obliged to select that one which owned the greatest 
number of names inscribed on the ¢ List of Honor.’ 

It may be remarked that it is a laudable thing to lead people to 
good, by the motive of honor ; but will this sort of conversions be 
durable? While fully recognising the influence which such sentiment 
may have on Frenchmen, we are far from asserting that it is 
sufficient to win man over to the love of Good; so we look for our 
chief help in religion. By its aid we seek to act, and it penetrates 
deeper into the hearts of our colonists, because it is infused in ways 
the most accordant to their natural sympathies. 

“This year,” says M. the Almoner in his very interesting report, 
187 of our children have received the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
78 of them having made their first Communion the previous Sunday. 
During this August Ceremony, their modest and attentive demeanor, 
their simple and affecting piety made a deep impression on all those 
who were eye witnesses. Monseigneur the Cardinal, profoundly 
affected, expressed to them his entire satisfaction, in a truly paternal 
allocution. These happy results are the fruits of the religious 
Instruction which is given them, and which, we may truly say, they 
receive with a pious eagerness. It is indeed an affecting spectacle 
to see with what attention and ever-increasing interest, these 
children, whose early disorders were owing to ignorance of sacred 
truths, listen to the exposition of the mysteries of religion, and thie 
explanation of Christian morality. We feel that according as the 
evangelical light shone on their intelligence s, their faith brightened, 
their consciences stirred, and devout feelings took root in those 
E 
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hearts, where formerly ruled depraved instincts, and a frig 
craving for gross indulgences. 

«Two striking events in the lives of our colonists prove the 
sincerity of their return to good : these are the departure from 
the colony and the approach of death.” 

“In the moment of separation from us, it might be expected that 
the joy of recovering their liberty, and of again visiting their family 
and native place, would banish all serious thoughts. On the con. 
trary, you would say that they were casting a troubled look on that 
world they were re-entering ; feeling that they were being deprived 
of the conduct of the paternal hand. The recollection of former 
scandals, of bad examples, and of pernicious counsels of which they 
had been victims, made them dread the future. Hence the greater 
number, with a desire to strengthen themselves against the trials 
which awaited them, came the evening previous to their departure, 
to purify their consciences, and to be united to their Lord who said : 
‘“‘ Kear not, I have conquered the world.” This religious act was the 
more praiseworthy, as no selfish motive could have prompted it. 
Now on the point of being independant of our charge, they could 
not have thought of it as a means of gaining our good opinion or 
giving us any pleasure. 

‘* These children have also learned to find in their religious senti- 
ments, that courage, submission, and energy, of which they have real 
need in their maladies and protracted sufferings, the results of bad 
treatment and numerous privations which they had endured in their 
infaney, 

‘«« How often have we been rejoiced and consoled by the holy resig- 
nation with which they offered up the sacrifice of their life, in the 
sweet and strong hope of a better one! At that last hour, the boon 
of christian education which they had received in the establishment, 
has often inspired them with feelings of sincere gratitude, — 

“(One of them a few hours before his death, seeing the chief of his 
family who had come in to visit him, exclaimed, “ Ah! is that vou 
my good M. Warren? I hope to be this day in heaven: Oh! how 
earnestly I will beseech the Good God to reward you for all the 
good you have done me,” 

This is what M. the Almoner has communicated to us on the in- 
fluence of religious sentiments on our colonists, and on the affection 
they entertain towards their chiefs. But what his modesty prevents 
him from imparting, and what we ought not to be silent on, 18 his 
own incessant solicitude by which he has gained the hearts of all 
committed to his eare. We have aided him as far as possible ; and 
in order to lighten his task, we have introduced into the asi: merge" 
of primary instruction, an improvement which has produced o 
most satisfactory results, not only in the matter of the secular teat 
ing of the children, but also in that of religious instruction. 

Impressed by the serious difficulties which the absence of 1 a 
larity in the exercises presents, when a large number 1s In — 
we have established a uniform length of lesson-time for coreg & a 
of our colonists: this arrangement has been prejudicia slab 
younger children that we have received in great numbers 
present year. 
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We have not hesitated to allow to such of these last mentioned as 
have not made their first communion, all the time necessary to 
quicken their progress, particularly in reading ; so that at this mo- 
ment, all can read in their catechisms; and this measure has a 
double advantage ; in augmenting the time devoted to instruction, 
it diminishes the duration of labour to the younger children. 

Now Gentlemen, we beg leave to dwell for a while on the state of 
rimary instruction in our colony. 

The methods hitherto adopted at Mettray to teach reading, have 
not produced such results as we have reason to be satisfied with: 
we have now introduced the system of M. Lefevre chief of the Paris 
Institution. It consists in the use of a large black board ruled, on 
which they write with chalk the lesson to be learned by the children. 
From twenty to thirty pupils can be placed before this tablet, and 
can follow with ease the instruction of the teacher. 

The introduction of this method which has the adyantage of 
requiring fewer monitors, has been the signal of sensible progress. 
M. the school susperintendent, has said in his report with 
respect to this: ‘the day will come, and as I hope, it is not distant, 
when we will have none but the newly admitted, completely illiterate.’ 

Some new methods introduced among the writing classes, have 
made the superintendence easier, the application of the colonists 
more profitable, and have also effected many instances of rapid 
progress. 

The teaching of Orthography has been well developed. We have 
established in the inferior classes, oral orthographical lessons ac- 
cording to the method adopted with success by M. Guerrier of 
Haupt, director of a superior school at Tours. 

This method is simple, and enables us to teach orthography to 
children who are not sufficiently advanced to write from dictation. 

se submit some statistical details in support of what has been. 
stated, 


READING. 
649 Colonists present. 
396—Read well. 
95——-Read tolerably well. 
35—Read on the tablets. 
83—Spelled well. 


12— Were spelling words of one syllable. 
28— Were employed at the alphabet. 


649 
WRITING. 
268— Were at small hand. 
91— ... large hand. 


27—Were commencing. 


ee 


386 
ARITHMETIC. 
The progress of the Arithmetic Class, has been satisfactory, owing 
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to the earnestness of every pupil. Our children shew a particular 
taste for this branch of instruction, of the a lvantage : af. 
tuey are fully sensible. 

Our praises are due to the Teacher, whose persevering efforts 
have produced these favorable results. They are the more satis. 
factor : , aS we have received a great nuinber of recruits in the present 
year. It is also our duty to confer a portion of our eulogiums on 
the pupils of our preparatory school, who have so power rfully 
contributed to the ameliorations which we have pointed out. 

We are happy, Gentlemen, to have it in our power to mention 
here, the benefits of this preparatory se hool, of whose utility there 
has never been a doubt for an instant. i Strangers who have 
visited Mettray, have rendered justice to it, and proclaimed its 
importance, We have on this he: id, a testimony of high authority 
in a letter to Lord Brougham, recently published by Mr. Hill, 
Queen’s Counsel. 

This learned gentleman, after mentioning all the conditions 
necessary for the prosperity of an agricultural colony, does not 
hesitate to point out as most indispensible, the preparatory insti- 
tution of a School constituted on the plan of ours. 

lu addition, there is a circumstance so conclusive, and so much to 
the honour of this institution, that we hasten to bring it under 
your notice. | 

The Colony of Ostwald which contains no less than 350 young 
detenues, was far from producing the results which were expected 
from it; and it was about to be closed, when the Municipal Couuceil 
of Strasburg on which it depends, decided, on our recommendation, 
to accept as director, M. Guimas, one of the earliest of our pupils, 
and latterly occupying an important post with us. IL had the . usure 
myself of conducting him to Ostwald, and he was installed in his 
pew functions the first day of Fe bruary last. It is searcely in our 
power to thank as we ought, the Authorities of the € ity of Strasburg, 
for the cordiality with which they received us. 


hide h 


Since this man, whose zeal is boundless, has been at the head “ 


‘house, a complete change has been effected in the dispositions o! 
th ‘children. ‘The desertions have diminished in a wondertul pro- 
portion, although the discipline has encreased in rigor; and now 
the same authorities who had refused any sacrifice at all, are the 
first, in presence of the good realised, to require additional buildings 
in order to accommodate a greater number of children. 

Thus, gentlemen, you have the satisfaction not only of having 
founded Mettray, but of hav ing ¢ ontributed to save Ostwald into the 
b: ry: ain. 

Results like these are to us, the most powerful encourage ments ; 
and at the sight of the good which the agricultural colonies are 
daily accomplishing, we feel our zeal redouble in order to prepare 
for our country, men worthy to direct sue +h institutions, and to ful! i] 
so noble and holy a mission. 

For some time past we have recruited for pupils among the you ng 
men quitting agricultural schools. We naturally address: sd re 
selves in preference, to the institution which M. Daveluy has found 
in our de ‘partment, and which he so well directs. 
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We feel it our duty on this occasion to communicate to you, a 
letter received from M. the sub-prefect of Loches. : 
« Monsieur le Directeur, 

«] cannot thank you sufficiently for the admission of my young pro- 
tégé into your preparatory school. — I scarcely hoped for a favour- 
able answer after your obligingness in admitting two of our pupils 
since the commencement of this year. | You will allow me to see in 
this, a new proof of the kind interest you manifest to our agricultural 
farm school, for which, as you know, | have a particular predilec- 
tion. 

« Thanks to you, this institution presents an assured future to the 
candidates to be received, Aided by vour profound experience, and 
the counsels of the skilful director of your agriculture, they will be 
enabled some day to place themselves at the head of establishments 
like yours, and which it is of importance to see propageted through 
France, as much for the improvement of agriculture, as for the good 
education of youth. 

“M. Daveluy, the worthy director of the Hubeaudiéres is as much 
gratified as myself, by what you have been pleased to do for his pu- 
ils: he certainly deserves to have his generous efforts well seconded. 

While awaiting the honour of seeing you, and thanking you viva 
voce, please to receive. &c. 

“ DELAPORTE, 
* Sub-Prefect of Loches.”’ 


This letter now cited, proves with what zeal the first magistrate of 
this arrondissement occupies himself with the interests of his charge : 
it also exhibits one of the obstacles which prevent the developement 
of farm schools. |The pupils whom they produce are, for the most 
part, uneasy about their future condition, for they are seldom pre- 
pared for the expenses necessary for admission into the district farms ; 
Mettray, as may be said, smooths down these difficulties to a certain 
extent; and the farm-school pupils whom it receives, may hope to 
be, some day, at the head of agricultural colonies now in course of 
formation, and for whose direction, applications are continually made 
to us, 

We doubt not but that M., the Minister of Agriculture will give 

us credit fur this service, as it must shew him that we neglect 
nothing to render ourselves daily more deserving of his good will. 
_ We have established at Mettray, a manufactory of agricultural 
implements which by extending the application of profitable opera- 
tions in agriculture, will be at the same time, a means of enlarging 
the knowledge, and of exciting the zeal of the pupils.* 

The ‘ Universal Exposition’ in which are at present exhibited the 
most ingenious implements, offers a vast choice, in the selection of 
which our worthy president, M. le Comte de Gasparin,so competent in 


* A double, weeding hoe, has been invented by one of our colonists ; 
and the instrument has appeared so useful that very competent persons 
have advised us to take out a patent. ‘This fact so much to the credit of 
the pupil does equal honor to the superintendent of the atelier, who ne- 
glects no opportunity of developing the intelligence of his apprentices, 
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a matter of this kind, offers his services, Thus we will be in a condi. 
tion to furnish to our neighbourhood the most useful and carefully 
executed instruments. 

We have opened at Mettray, an exhibition hall destined for the 
reception of the agricultural implements made in our own ateliers. 

To each of these instruments is fastened a ticket marked with the 
price at which it may be sold, and the kind of soil to which it is 
adapted. Our possessions contain soils of the most different natures, 
which thus serve for conclusive trials, and which, at need, secure 
purchasers against deceptions too frequent in such cases. We are 
considering about giving a wider extension to this branch of business, 
of which Mettray will become one of the most important centres, 
We are at this moment in treaty with many foreign manufacturers, 
who have signified their wishes to choose our colony as a depository 
for their products. This will, in a certain degree, constitute a per- 
manent ‘ exposition.” No locality in fact is better adapted to such a 
destination, for Mettray being at the junction of the lines of the Bor- 
deaux and Nantes railways (and in a short time, of that of Mans), 
may always reckon on a large concourse of visitors. 

Such, gentlemen are the innovations introduced by us, in order 
to possess at Mettray those resources calculated to assure a pros- 
perous future. 

We have made some experiments in another direction, which it 
is our duty to lay before you. 

When you founded Mettray, you were as intent on proposing an 
example of good will to all, as to open a reformatory asylum for 
some individuals. You wished to shew how aid might be given to 
agriculture which was short of hands, and at the same time to 
orphans and foundlings who needed employment. With this object 
in view, we have not ceased to urge large proprietors to follow our 
example, to collect about them a certain number of orphans and 
deserted children, and to employ them in weeding, the most profit- 
able occupation they could give them, so that they might do a good, 
and a profitable action at the same time.* a 

Our appeal was vain: the vast proportions of Mettray terrified 
them. ‘They mistook our good taste for luxury ; the rustic and 
at the same time the economic elegance of our little dwelling-houses, 
which we owe to Mr. Blouet of regretted memory, discouraged those 
who were tempted to follow our example; they imagined that they 
could not imitate us except at heavy expense. 

We then conceived the idea of founding at some distance from 
Mettray, little detached colonies with forty children in each. | We 
abstained from changing anything in the disposition of the localities, 
leaving the buildings such as our predecessors, the farmers, had 
quitted them. > ie 

This new measure did not obtain the favour of public opinion. 
They objected that though our farms were separated from war 
colony, they were still near enough to be affected by its eae 
influence, and that our discipline exercised an equally salutary chec 
on these scattered communities. 
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* «The Mettray System in application to orphans and foundlings. 
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We have as we believe, given an effective answer to these 
objections b the establishment of a colony, more than twenty 
Kilometers from Mettray. This little colony has been located on 
the land of the Orphrasiére on the friendly proposal of M. Manuel, 
roprietor of that vast demesne. N O praises in our power to bestow 
would be worthy of his generous disinterestedness. 

Our farmers with the example of the specimen we have just 
founded, will henceforward as we hope, enter with more confidence 
on the way we have been so long endeavouring to open for them. 
The orphans and the foundlings who press so heavily on the funds 
of the Ta etesants, will be also employed in a manner profitahle 
both to themselves and the country, 

Prudence imposes on us a duty, not to neglect any precautions 
necessary to success in this new experiment. We have taken care 
to send to the colony of the Orphrasiére those children who are 
approaching the term of their liberation, 

The great mistake of all those penitentiary systems which have 
been tried up to our own time, is, allowing the individual to pass 
at once from a state of the strictest seclusion to a state of boundless 
liberty. 

The Orphrasiére lying far away from Mettray, offers to our 
children a state of transition by which they can make their first essay 
of liberty, being still liable to a certain restraint. Itis by having 
recource to all these precautions, by observing these gradations, 
that we can hope to render the once vicious man an upright member 
of society. 

But the proof of the utility of your foundation is particularly to 
befound in the conduct which the children observe after their liber- 
ation. You will thereby comprehend the importance, we attach to 
‘Patronage,’ the sole means of inducing them to persevere iu the 

good path on which they have entered. 

This Patronage has now attained large proportions, as we never 
abandon our young charge, and as the § latest disinissed,’ still add 
tothe number of their predecessors, and considerably swell our 
expenses for which we receive no compensation from Government. 

Hearts less confident than yours in the resources of charity, would 
have been dismayed by the consequences of such engagements, but 
you have felt that * Patronage’ was the indispensable complement to 
your work, and that in order to organize it, you should not recoil 
from any sacrifice: and besides, we are bound to believe that the 
exercise of Patronage on the children who have quitted the colony, 
has a healthy action on those now present : by its means our influ- 
ence on this youthful population increases from day to day. Our 
children cannot be ignorant of the solicitude with which we shall 
Watch over their destinv when they will have become free: they 
know the sacrifices which we impose on ourselves in order to be 
useful to them; and they shew their gratitude by the only means in 
their power, viz. that of conducting themselves with propriety. 

1,040 young colonists have quitted Mettray froin the establishment 
to the first of January 1855. 
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421 have devoted themselves to agriculture. 

301 have betaken themselves to trades, 

249 have entered the army: we are happy to mention one of 
them, a soldier in the 3rd Zouaves now at Sebastopol, 
already decorated with the cross of the ¢ Legion of Honor,’ 
He has made himself one of the subscribers to the founda. 
tion of Mettray.* 

69 have entered the Marine. 





1,040 


The number of 301 children who have embraced industrial pro. 
fessions may appear large, but it is more strange that it should be 
so restricted, as out of 1817 children who have been admitted at 
Mettray 908 belonged to our large towns. This large proportion 
of children brought up among crowded populations, accounts for 
the number of the ‘relapsed’ which however has not been on the 
increase. It remains as at past periods, 10 per cent, as appears from 
the official return of ¢ Criminal Justice,’ recently published by M. 
the Minister of Justice. This stationary result may be considered 
as a@ progressive one, if we take into account the length of time 
elapsed since the liberation of our first colonists, 

We cannot conclude these observations on ¢ Patronage’ without 
addressing our thanks to those who have seconded us in this work, 
and whose zeal, instead of diminishing, seems to increase in proportion 
as their task becomes more difficult. We would wish, Gentlemen, 
if the number were not too great, to pay to each individual, the 
tribute of gratitude due for his efficacious help; to recount with 
what persevering efforts the greater number have endeavoured to 
act (for good) on the children as well as their parents, well knowing 
that the best counsels have little influence in presence of evil exam- 
ples on the part of the family. 

We will content ourselves by naming M. Verdier, Agent-General 
of your Society, who, with a disinterestedness beyond all praise, has 
charged himself with the * Patronage’ of all our children in Paris. 
We can hardly form a correct estimate of the difficulties which this 
office entails, or the incessant goings and comings of every kind 
which it exacts. M. Verdier is dismayed by no obstacles of this 
kind. 

After having givenan account of the conduct of our children 
during their residence in the colony, and particularly of their be- 
haviour since their dismissal, we have now merely to make you 
acquainted with the sanitory condition of our house, We cannot do 
better than analyze the reports of the physicians who are incessantly 
and zealously occupied with our poor little invalids, _ : 

The number of children admitted to the infirmary is about ve 
This high number is accounted for by the frequent variations of the 
temperature , and its sudden depression in the course of the present 
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vear. This atmospheric influence has had a serious effect on our 
yortality, which this year stands at 24 per cent; affections of the 
lungs and typhus fevers have particularly contributed to augment 
the number of deaths. 

At all events, Gentlemen, mortality may present very considerable 
variations with us, without proving tor or against the medical regime 
of the house ; it depends on the more or less vitiated constitutions of 
the individuals received ; and you are well aware that we must take 
them as they are sent. 

At the worst, we hope that no one doubts the care of which our 
children are the objects, particularly in case of illness; this very 
year we have introduced ameliorations into our medical service. 

’ The visits of the physician take place every day. 

Formerly, the service of the infirmary was confided to one of the 
colonists ; frequent changes were the result which could not be 
otherwise than prejudicial to the management of the sick. To re- 
medy this inconvenience, we have not hesitated notwithstanding our 
limited finances, to appoint an infirmarian who is charged specially 
with this service, and who acquits himself, as we are happy to say, 
with laudable punctuality. He is placed under the control of two 
Sisters of Charity who are entrusted with the care of our infirmary 
and dispensary. 

Vaccination has been tried on 141 children, to wit. 


51 vaccinations. 
90 revaccinations. 


The latter experiments have been successful in 27 instances, and, 
gentlemen, it is a source of much pleasure to us to announce to you, 
that there has not occurred amongst us since the founding of the 
establishment a single case of small pox, though this very year, both 
the ordinary and confluent small pox have attacked a certain number 
of children in the neighbouring communes. 

The physicians of the establishment encourage us in the notion 
“that this immunity is the result of the care taken, according as the 
colonists are adinitted, to vaccinate those who have not yet undergone 
this operation, and to revaccinate those who have.” 

Further on, they add this information which we are very happy to 
communicate to you:—‘*As to the cholera which visited Tours in 
the month of July, and did not disappear till the end of October, 
we have not had a single case.” 

We cannot announce such a circumstance, Gentlemen, without 
feeling it our duty once more to thank that Providence which to this 
day, has preserved Mettray from that scourge, though it has raged 
even at our gates, i 

We cannot conclude this report, Gentlemen, without introducing 
to your notice, a new institution which has been added to the one 
you have never ceased to invest with your solicitude, and which appears 
to us equally worthy of your sympathies. | i 

This addition enables’ us to fill up in our correctional regime, a 
truly deplorable void, and to obtain results of the highest importance 
in the interest of families. 
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The legislator while adopting the principle of agricultural co). 
onies for young convicts, ought to have equally taken into account 
those children whose vicious inclinations, or obstinate characters 
stubbornly resist all instruction, all efforts of domestic discipline ; and 
who, without having been guilty of an infraction of the penal hase 
do not the less deserve severe punishment. We speak of children 
detained at the request of the father, on the ground of * Paternal 
Correction.’ 

If we wish to achieve a reform as complete as it possibly ean be, 
we should come to the aid of youth whatever be its social position, 
and combat its evil propensities wherever they manifest themselves, 

In France, detention under the head of correctiun paternelle is the 
only means of repressing the transgressions of youth. But Paris 
alone offers, and there but in an insufficient manner, a house for 
the reception of such children, which holds out some guarantee to 

the heads of families. 

In the provinces there exists no establishment of this kind.  Chil- 
dren under age, whom their parents might wish to correct by with- 
drawing them from the evil counsels and evil examples which are 
perverting them, would there be mixed pell-mell with the suspected 
and even the convicted: thus they would be exposed to greater dangers 
than those from which it is wished to guard them. What father of 
a family would venture to give to his son, for companions, male- 
factors and others, the refuse of prisons. 

The inexpediency of resorting to this mode of correction is so fully 
recognised, that there is no family in easy circumstances, who would 
not reject such a means ; and there is scarcely even a poor but honest 
family, who would not hesitate to use it, Is it not indeed to be 
feared that he who had once been obliged to pass the threshold of 
infamy, would regard himself as disgraced for ever ? 

Rich families frequently send on Jong journeys and at great ex- 
pense, sons of whom they have cause to complain ; but this plan has 
often only the effect of substituting one kind of dissipation for 
another. By this course, studies are suspended; the habit of appli- 
cation is lost ; the young people meet abroad the temptations from 
which they were sought to be rescued at home; and they yield to them 
with the less reserve, as they feel themselves now free from all 
surveillance: they begin to entertain ideas of independence and in- 
subordination ; and after having brought trouble into their families, 
they, later in life, introduce disorder into the State. 

By the terms of the Articles 375 and 376 of the Civil Code, a 
child under 16 years of age may be detained one month, and the 
youth from 16 to 21 years old, six months. We must then, if we 
wish to produce a salutary effect upon the mind of the young offender 
in so short a time, employ a_ species of discipline which will punish 

Sast, if we may be allowed such an expression. ' 

Besides, the discipline of reformatory colonies to which young 
criminals are for a long time subjected, can scarcely present a 
sufficiently repressive character: the children in these establish- 
ments enjoy a certain degree of liberty; field labour would appear 
especially to boys, much to be preferred to the study of Latin, for 
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which the greater part entertain a profound aversion.® Moreover, 
this state of mixed society exposes the children to form connexions 
yhich would sadly compromise their future prospects in the world 
of the higher classes. 

We do not hesitate to say, that solitary confinement only, can act 
with efficacy in such cases. It is necessary to have witnessed its 
dfects in order to form a correct idea of the happy influence which 
it obtains over the character. A complete transformation is effected 
in the individual submitted to its operation. As he cannot procure 
either indulgence or amusements, nothing is at work to remove 
from his mind the exhortations and counsels he has received. lRe- 
fection is perpetually holding before his eyes the picture of his past 
life. In solitude there is no place for pride, for self-love. The 
child is obliged, in his own despite, to enter into himself: he no 
longer blushes for yielding to the promptings of his conscience, 
which has been so justly called the ‘ voice of God.’ Little by little, 
he becomes accessible to religious sentiments: labour now becomes 
an occupation for him, and very soon a pleasure; he gives himself 
up to it with ardour ; and that which he has hitherto considered as 
apainful task, becomes a comfort, even a necessary, so that the 
greatest punishment that can be inflicted on him is to deprive him 
of employment. 

The short period of his detention dissipates whatever fears the 
solitary system may excite in the minds of some individuals. 

We have been enabled to witness these effects of solitary confine- 
ment which we have just described, at Mettray, where children 
under € paternal correction’ have been sent for some time pe 

Every child has two cells at his disposal, one in which he sleeps, 
the other in which he is employed, either at manual labor, or in 
being instructed. 

The vicinage of the College of Tours enables us to procure for 
the children, such professors as people in easy circumstances would 
wish to give them. Up to the present time, with regard to the 
young people confided to us, M. the almoner has undertaken to di- 
rect their classical studies. | He has betaken himself to this charge 
with the greater willingness, as it furnishes him with a pretext for 
being the oftener with his pupils, and holding intercourse with them, 
without appearing to come directly to read a moral lecture. 

We always take the precaution before receiving a child of this 
class into our colony, to announce to him his parents’ wishes that he 
should be placed under restraint. We give him to understand that 
ve have obtained a delay in his favor: we exhort him to profit by 
this new proof of indulgence, letting him understand at the same 
time that if he does not, he shall be the object of severe chastisement. 
Ve have the satisfaction to inform you that in the greater number 





*Mettray affords, at the present time, a case in point. One of our 
colonists not being able to obtain from his parents permission to leave 
‘chool, did not hesitate to set the building on fire. We are happy to 
— the conduct of this boy is now of the most satisfactory 
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of cases this announcement has sufficed. Thanks to this Weapon 
placed in their hands, many parents have made their hitherto despi- 
sed authority, fully respected. 

When the menace has had no effect, and we are obliged to put the 
threat in execution, the boy on entering Mettray changes his name 
for a number by which he is henceforth designated ; the letters of 
his family, preserved with care, are delivered up to him when he quits 
us, so that there may remain no traces at any time, ofa * past’ which 
is so desirable to be never drawn from oblivion, 

As we endeavor to prevent whatever might compromise the future 
fortune of these young people, so we neglect no means of making the 
time spent with us, exercise a happy influence over them. They are 
the objects of our constant solicitude: we have made it a duty to 
visit them every day; to have long conversations with them. In our 
absence we confide this trust to M. Blanchard who is fully qualified 
for this mission by his experience and his devotedness. Such, Gen- 
tlemen, are the precautions which we have judged necessary to take, 
in order to realise all the good expected by the country from this new 
organization. 

We do not think it necessary, Gentlemen, to occupy your attention 
with the state of our agriculture which is improving from day to day. 
Our worthy president to whom Mettray is so much indebted, has 
undertaken the office as in former years, to present a detailed account 
of your agricultural concerns: Mettray could not tind a worthier 
interpreter. 

We shall also abstain from entering on any explanation relative to 
the financial condition of the colony. Every year, our worthy col- 
lector consents to undertake this task. It is clearly shewn from his 
reports that all new expenses, all claims against the weakest of our 
resources, particularly at the present high price of cereal products, 
might endanger the very existence of Mettray. We fear not to avow 
now more than ever, our great need that charity should come to our 
aid, and we feel it our duty to appeal to all of good hearts on whose 
succours our hopes chiefly rest. ; 

These men are numerous in France, and they will not fail our 
expectations. Weare much gratified by the collections constantly 
accorded to us by the gentlemen of juries, and we beg them to accept 
the expression of our gratitude for their generous assistance. We 
must also not forget Messieurs the presidents of assize for their en- 
couragement to the juries to come to our aid. The exhortations vf 
these magistrates have so much the more weight, as they were the 
first to oceupy themselves with the future prosperity of our work, 
and as they have strengthened their preaching by their example ; 
for out of 27 imperial courts which exist in France, we reckon lj 
among our founders. It is not then, Gentlemen, without a legitimate 
sentiment of pride, that as a magistrate ourselves, we invoke such a 
suffrage. 


i ° . . *y° ” - ‘ one 
We must not omit mentioning an auxiliary uo less dear, and © 
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that recommends our colony as well to our fellow citizens, “i to a 
* ‘ ry ° ‘ ac¢ 7) as c 
confidence of Government. The Councils General as wel “- 

ave 


Imperial Courts, and in a still more considerable proportions 
given us their encouragement and contributions. 
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Out of eighty-six departments, seventy-two have subscribed as 
funders of Mettray. 

Strong in these good feelings towards us, we present ourselves to 
public opinion: it cannot condemn the utility of a work so well ap- 

reciated, nor refuse us that assistance which we need to assure its 
rmanence. 

As to ourselves, Gentlemen, we feel our courage redouble, in 
thinking of the good disposition of the little population you have 
confided to us, and particularly of the assistance which you do not 
wase to afford us. We claim no other recompense for our zeal, 
than the privilege of continuing to offer you new proofs of it, happy 
to liveinan abode where so much good is realized, though always re- 
gretting not to have for a witness of this good, ‘ Him’ who was its 
chief author. 


The Director of the Colony, 
DEMETZ, 
Honorary Counsellor of the Imperial Court, Paris. 


| 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1854, 
By M. Le Cre. pe Gasparin, 
Minister of the Institute, President of the Parent Society. 


GentTLEmMeEN,—Your Agricultural accounts for 1854, are closed 
Wwanet produce of 12,599fr. 91 c., which represents the interest 
of your standing capital. This result is the more remarkable on ac- 
count of its rarity in a year (such as the last) which has been dis- 
tinguished by unusual severities. Our cabbage crop so necessary 
fur our beasts has been destroyed by the frosts of winter; the 
vere spring weather has arrested the growth of grass; the cold 
and prolonged rains have levelled and blighted the corn, and brought 
lisease on the grapes: of the latter there has been no produce this 
year. Finally the prolonged drought of the summer has hindered 
the beet from coming to full maturity. Only for these obstructions, 
the agriculture of Mettray would have yielded a considerable interest 
onits funded capital ; and if, despite these obstacles, it has produced 
some profit, we must attribute the merit to the devotedness, to the 
wal of the agricultural officers, and to the sound and wise directions 
given*to them by their chief, M. Minangouin, who continues to 
justify the confidence you have reposed in him. What may assure 
you that these successes are not accidental, but that they result from 
the wisdom of the course which has beeen followed, is the increasing 
talue of our raw produce which has been 


in 1850 31,309fr. 94e. 
1851 55,054fr. 16c. 
1852 62,399fr. 1dc. 
1853 76,183fr. 69ce. 
1854 Ci; 92,787fr. 65c. 


To render these numbers in a true proportion, we should take 
‘ecount no doubt of the extension of our agricultural farm, but it 
Is very easy to judge that it has not kept pace with the increase of 
the products. 
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Ixxvin THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


We can forma correct estimate of these improvements, and of 
that of our nett revenue by recapitulating the ameliorations succes. 
sively introduced in the management of Mettray. 

Ist. The roads which led to the different parts of the farm have 
been repaired: where half a load only, could be formerly drawn, we 
can now get a full load conveyed. 

2nd. Many fields which were destitute of a clay bottom have now 
been subsoiled, and we have removed vast quantities of stones which 
being first broken by our colonists , have been sold for repair of the 
neighbouring roads, or burned into quick lime in a kiln constructed 
for that purpose. 

3rd. We have commenced to drain these lands which have suffer- 
ed most from humidity ; and this operation is still continued though 
slowly, owing to arrangements entered into with the proprietors, of 
whom we are only tenants. 

4th. We have replaced the sowing of spring oats by colza which 
has turned out very satisfactory in produce. 

5th, The culture of wheat has been carefully looked after, it has 
been carefully weeded, manured after sprouting, and has been 
covered over in spring with a light coat of pulverized manure where 
the soil seemed too light. 

6th. Lucerne clover, beet, and cabbage, have furnished provision 
for our cattle ; we have ceased to purchase fodder. 

7th. The mass of manure heaps has been increased: we col- 
lected only 1224 metres in 1850, while in 1854, we obtained 2834 
metres, 

8th. By the purchase of guano, we have increased the quantity of 
manure necessary for tillage , and though we have not succeeded in 
giving the land a complete dressing, still great progress has been 
made in this respect. 

9th. The labors have been more regularly and better executed 
than formerly, and the substitution of oxen for horses, which is still 
but partial, has been of advantage. A day’s labour with oxen comes 
only to Ifr. 80c., while one with horses amounts to 3fr. 55c. If the 
ratio of work between these animals is as thirty to forty, the value 
of a day's work with the latter animals ought to be merely 2fr. 66c. 
instead of 3fr. 55ce. So there is evidently an advantage in substi- 
tuting the ox for the horse, to the limit which will leave us the 
yokes necessary for pressed ploughings. 

{0th. Although our dairy presents better results, we are far on 
regarding them as perfectly satisfactory. But with the assistance 0 
a Swiss dairy-maid whose skilful cares we highly appreciate, with . 
more careful selection of good milk-maids, with a reduction in the 
rearing of calves, and improvements in the management, we hope 
that this department will make a satisfactory progress. 

11th. Improvements have been also introduced in our pigger) 
which is to be limited to the exact number that can consume = 
buttermilk and the offal of the house: we have experienced — 
every time that, wishing to keep a larger number, we have fed them 

with marketable produce. 


If we except 8 or 9 acres left for the culture of the vine, and for & 
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dhrubbery, and our kitchen garden of 5 acres, and 21 acres in un. 
broken pastures, the rest of the agricultural farm of Mettray enters 
into the general cultivation, and may be divided into four sections ; 
the cereals, green crops, roots, and saleable products. 

The cereals chiefly consist of winter wheat which up to the pre. 
gnt time, has yielded the most certain products. The land appears 
best adapted to this produce which is most worthy of the attention 
of the cultivator. Spring oats are rarely profitable ; the habitual 
dryness of the season prevents it from throwing out a sufficient num- 
ber of stems. But we have reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
success of our winter oats. Colza is the crop which, conjointly with 
the cereals, yields the most profitable returns. So without letting 
ourselves be discouraged by this year’s failure, let us continue to cul- 
tivate it on a large scale. 

Among the green crops, the trefoil, the chief cutting of which takes 
place early in the season, and which suffers much from the want of 
spring showers, has not yet afforded a satisfactory return. 

Lucerne by its repeated cuttings is exempt from this inconvenience : 
however, although it is a fine ornament to the land, the produce hither- 
tohas been scant. Must we attribute it to the scarcity of manure 
used in its production, or are we to lay the blame on the want of 
depth in our loam, and the arid subsoil which meets the roots: per- 
haps both causes contribute their influence, A more careful culture 
will probably point out to us what we are to expect from this grass 
which moreover has as yet given us the least disappointment. If we 
pass to the roots, we now come first to the potato which we cultivated 
at an early period, on a large scale and in deep soil, and which has 
vielded us nothing but disappointments. These successive losses 
have obliged us to contract the extent of this culture more and more, 
seeking in the market what is necessary in the article of food, and at 
a price inferior to what we should lay out in its home production. 
The beet and cabbage are unprofitable. If we could dispense with 
half the manual labour which is necessary to make a profit on the 
cereals which follow them, we would find that we would really have 
a profit of 34fr. per acre, instead of a loss of 19fr. in selllng them at 
2) francs per millier, (1U00]bs.) Ata much inferior price such as 
they produce when consumed by the cattle (9fr. 80c. the price being 
48 fr. as during last year), the loss would be still more evident. 

We may say the same with respect to carrots which yield a good 
a when sold to the cavalry at 31fr. 60c. the millier, which in 
lome consumption is worth no more than 12fr. Unhappily, the quan- 
tity which can be so disposed of is very limited: we cannot extend 
the culture of this root beyond an acre and a half. 

Jerusalem Artichokes are profitable owing to the little labor they 
"ee but being set in bad land their return has been trifling. 

nder the title of marketable produce we include artichokes, 
hemp, mulberr trees, and madder. 

Artichokes have up to this time, yielded us considerable profit, 
but the progressive diminution in their price, in the same ratio as 
the railroads enlarge the Paris market, prevents ns from extending 
their culture beyond the two acres allotted for them. 
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Hemp has not been cultivated with us except on trial, and ina low 
ground; but its success, and the use we can make of it, with our. 
selves, encourage us to extend its culture on a suitable soil. 

Our essays in the rearing of silk worms, made on a small seale 
and within the limit of the quantity of leaves produced, have suc. 
ceeded so well as to induce us to enlarge our mulberry plantations, 
which being subject to skilful pruning, are easily distinguished from 
the bushy looking mulberry trees of the country. . 

Although the madder has sold well and is of good quality, we 
have not closed its account toa profit. It has shared the fate of our 
other crops, owing (as in the other instances) to want of depth in 
the soil, and to drought during summer, 

Nothing can prove better than what we have said, the difficulty of 
judging of the qualities of land, and of fixing on the kind of tillage 
which will answer it best, particularly when motives of economy 
mix with the agricultural views, thus greatly complicating the 
question. This question has been broached at Mettray, but it is only 
proper to observe that we have often changed our mode of opera. 
tions, up to the moment when the selection of M. Minangouin in- 
troduced perfection in practice, united to thorough agricultural 
knowledge, which were wanting to his predecessors, and which 
alone can lead to success. Now the line we ought to follow is 
fixed, and when we depart from it, it will be with the conviction 
that our shortcomings in farming will be more than compensated by 
the advantages of employing our young hands, and by the impossi- 
bility of reducing our operations to a state of simplicity, which 
might suit a simple farmer, but which would not afford the neces- 
sity of recognising the benevolent support of the Minister of Agri- 
culture, by remaining above all, an Agricultural School. 

The ‘Parent Society’ may now congratulate itself on the state 
of its farm, a state which is a happy presage of that to which it 
may hereafter attain. 

Cre. DE GASsPaRiN. 


We beg the attention of all our readers to the following 
most able and important letter, addressed by the Recorder o! 


Birmingham, to Mr. Adderley, on the Ticket-of-leave ques- 
tlon:—- 


Heath House, Stapleton, 

February 20th, 189°. 
Dear Sir, 

I have read your remarks on my late Charge with gr 
and in many, perhaps in a majority of them, considered 
ho e 4 ai ‘ 
propositions, l entirely coneur.* Thus the field of contrarery | 
materially abridged, and the points of difference may, I trust, be 

disposed of without my trespassing too much on your patience. 
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* «* Punishment is not Education.”—Parker and Son, West strat 
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It may wear the appearance of pedantry or formalism, to begin 
by reminding you that the ultimate object of all punishment is the 
diminution of crime to the lowest attainable point ; but experience 
has convinced me that such a precaution is absolutely necessary. 
This definition is the compass by which the argument must ever be 
guided, and to which the eye of the pilot must perpetually recur. 
But, unfortunately, the proposition is so obviously true, that the 
mind admits it and forgets it almost in the same instant, although if 
steadily kept in remembrance, nine-tenths of the differences which 
perplex the controversy would adjust themselves. 

You maintain that we must rely on the deterrent principle ; you 
believe that punishments must be ‘short and sharp ;’ and you are 
of opinion that if the pain were exhibited, as the apothecaries term 
it, in homeopathic doses, with repetitions quantum suff:, this remecly, 
from which the world has expected so much and reaped so little, 
might yet accomplish the desired object without the aid of long 
training, which implies a long detention. The deterrent principle 
captivates the mind upon its mere enunciation, consequently I am 
not surprised that it should have laid such fast hold ou publie 
favour in all ages. The maxim, metus ad omnes, pana ad paucos, 
commends itself as a most specious offer. It proposes by acting on 
afew to influence all, confining acute suffering to those few, and 
ouly producing on the multitude,» wholesome dread of incurring a 
like penalty. Such an offer at onee engages our kindly feelings, 
and falls in with our ad:niration of powerful effects produced by 
slight causes. That every stroke on the shoulders of a thief should 
scare thousands of outstretched fingers from diving into bonest 
men’s pockets. and save the owners of those fingers from pain and 
disgrace, would be a state of things very agreeable to contemplate, 
if we could forget that it is for the most part only a creation of 
the fancy. Deterrents have a certain degree of power beyond all 
doubt; and that the power, such as it exists, is of the kind indicated 
by the maxim is also freely admitted. But each expedient which 
that maxim sugvests tus been tried in every possible form ; and the 
state of crime in all aves and in all countries abundantly supports 
ie in asserting that deterrents, however used, whether in large or 
small doses, whether at once or with repetitions extended over 
along period, are but weak agents, and cannot be relied upon for 
an efficacious repression of crime. 

Perhaps a succinct examination of the causes which produce 
this debility will disclose reasons why we must not hope to accom- 
plish very much in our attempts to increase their efficiency. It is 
obvious that if every offence drew down inevitable punishment, and 
if the penalty followed quickly upon its commission, the deterrent 
principle would be vindicated by perfect success. Crime, although 
itean never be extinguished, would, at least, be so much reduced, 
as to be no longer a cause of public anxiety. Offences would be 
infrequent, and punishments might be slight. If, for instance, a 
thief knew that his plunder would toa certainty be taken from him 
in every instance, the forfeiture of his time and labour would be 
aluost of itself sufficient punishment ; sufficient to prevent his 
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repeating his offence, and sufficient to deter others from embarkiny 
in so futile an enterprise as theft would then become But alas | 
how are we to ensure certainty of detection? Have we made i 
near approach to it? Is not the existence of a professi adap. 
thieves, conclusive evidence that the proportion of detection to 
offences must be small indeed? Bearing in mind the low price 
which the thief obtains for his plunder, as compared with its value 
to the rightful owner, it will be evident that every person who 
maintains himself by theft must daily exercise his calling ; and as 
his term of impunity often extends over many years, we can haye 
no doubt that he looks upon detection asa tradesman looks upon a 
bad debt, namely, as a misfortune incident to his occupation. * The 
lesson which he draws from it is also identical with that learnt }\ 
the tradesman, namely, to exercise greater watchfulness for the 
future. Now this being the well-known state of the facts, why are 
we to be surprised at the existing pressure of crime upon society 2 
And why are we, so long as we build our faith on deterrents, to 
indulge in hopes that the future will differ from the past ? 

In disregarding the chances against him, and in fixing his attention 
on those which are in his favour, especially when the latter out. 
number the former, does not the thiefact in conformity with a law 
of the mind influencing all around him? Nay, even when the 
chances are against them, a very large class of the community, such) 
are the gambling propensities of? mankind, are willing to incur 
enormous risks. Lotteries flourish in all countries in which they 


are not prohibited ; and yet the adventurer knows full well that if 


he were to buy all the tickets, and consequently secure all the prizes, 
he would nevertheless be a great loser. When Beecaria and his 
followers magnified the value of certainty as contrasted with severity, 
they did well. But the fatal defect in their argument is their 
assumption, that certainty is attainable; shutting their eyes as they 
did, and still do, to the incontrovertible fact, that while in no age or 
country has it yet been secured, every addition to our numbers and 
our wealth, and every step of our progress in the arts, create new 
temptations to crime, and new facilities for its commission. Phat 
they also furnish additional means of repression is not denied ; but 
on the whole, our approaches towards certainty of detection, 1 
indeed, we are moving towards that point, are too slow to give any 
reasonable hope that it will be attained, even in the most distant 
future, while it is quite clear that for all present purposes it must 
be put entirely out of calculation. But certainty, even it attainable, 
would be insufficient unless accompanied by proximity. | Indeed, 
certainty is attained in one sense. Every thief is conscious that 
sooner or later he must come under the grasp of the law, and that 
although he will be mercifully dealt with at first, yet in the end, lis 
punishment willbe severe. Still, he is not prevented from running 
his course of guilt. And here, again, he follows the example 0! bis 
betters. The drunkard is painfully conscious that destruction Is 
the inevitable consequence of his vice, and yet he cannot refrain 
from his bottle. 

This habit of disregarding consequences, not imme: 
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years ago brought to my mind with great force. I happened to 
visit a Cornish tin-mine, and inspected the various operations per- 
fyrmed upon the ore. Some of these were carried on in the open 
air with the spade, and were, like agricultural employment, which 
they much resembled, very favourable to health. Other operations 
were conducted in buildings furnished with stoves burning fiercely. 
These emitted fumes which I found it difficult to endure, even for 
the few moments of my stay. On enquiry, I discovered that the 
painful sensations which I had experienced, arose from the presence 
of arsenic disengaged from the ore, by the process going forwards 
inthe stoves. ‘Che workmen exposed to these deleterious exhalations 
are, as may be expected, very short-lived, few attaining the aye of 
forty. On comparing the wages earned by the labourers at the 
stoves, with those engaged in the open air, I found that the «iffer- 
ence is only half-a crown per week. For this miserable bribe 
does the victim incur the penalty of a certain and early deat! ! 

Let me relieve for a moment the dryness of this discussio.: with an 
extract from an article by Sir Walter Scott, in the “ Quarterly 
Review,” on Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonia :— 

“We happen to recollect an anecdote, indicative of the passionate 
hold which the sport of angling maintains over the minds of some 
individuals, with whatever risk it may be accompanied. It is now a 
great many years since we met in fishing quarters, the very pleasing 
and accomplished gentleman, then engaged in his medical studies, 
from whom we heard the story. 

In a former fishing excursion, such as that in which he was 
engaged at the time, our friend had observed a follower of the same 
sport, holding his course down the very midst of the small river ; 
and the angler in question, was a ‘noticeable man.’ He was ot 
uncommon stature—a large and portly figure, brandishing with both 
hands a rod whieh commanded the stream on either side,—while 
being immersed to the waist, his ‘ fair round belly’ seemed to pro- 
ject like a dark rock when in the shallow water, and in the deep 
current to rest and float on the surface of the waters, like the bull 
of some rich argosy. 

Our friend could not help looking back, more than once, at this 
singular figure, until he suddenly observed the angler quit the 
stream, get out upon the bank, and hasten towards him with shouts, 
which seemed a signal of distress. On his closer approach, our 
medical friend observed that the countenance of the fisherman, 
naturally bluff and jolly, and not unfitted to correspond with the 
height of his stature and importance of his paunch, seemed disordered 
and convulsed with pain. He begged earnestly to know if our ac- 
quaintance had in his basket a flask with spirits of any kind, 
complaining, at the same time, of an attack of eramp in the stomach, 
which gave him intolerable agony. ‘Uhis was supplied with all the 
benevolence which should subsist between brothers of the angle, 
according to the instructions of their patriarch, Isaak Waiton. 
When the tall fisherman had experienced the relief which the cordial 
drop afforded, our informer told him his profession, and enquired 
Whether these attacks were frequent, and whether they were 
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constitutional. Very frequent,’ answered the lusty edition of 
Piscator, ‘and, I am afraid, rooted in my system, = that Case, 
Sir,’ replied my friend, ‘ allow me to tell you that fishing, or at 
least wading while you fish, is the most dangerous amusement you 
can select for yourself.’ * I know it - said the poor patient dejectedly, 
‘Assure yourself,’ pursued the physician, ¢ that your ver) life 
depends upon your forbearing to pursue your sport - ~ pons r 
you do.’ The intelligence seemed nothing new to our paige sie 
‘I know it, Sir > he said, ‘I have been told so by the est of 
doctors ; but,’ he added with an air of stoi ‘al yet rueful sar bo 
that might have graced a man who sacrificed life to —_ mig : 
duty, ‘Heaven’s will be done! I cannot live without tis a 
.¢ ‘ : : : — + ; vii 
without wading I can never catch a fin.’ So a ae oan 
thanked his adviser, went back to the spot where he hac oF mas rod, 
and was seen a few minutes afterwards bowel-deep in the ab ( ~ 
Our friend had the curiosity to enquire after the name and con- 
» was nothing without 
dition of this devoted angler, to whom life wa: tape lagi 
wading waist deep after trouts. In the course wile ag Bar 
his death announced by the newspapers, | He was ee 
the banks of his favourite stream.”— Scott's Works, 1835, v. xx. , 
ipti ‘ shor L sharp’ bad a fair trial, th 
Here the prescription of ¢ short anc I bey eget bai 
doses being repeated until death, an event whi srg Be 
so much medical treatment of the most brilliant — pepent a 
case the deterrent principle had an advantage W = ‘hs ‘ae ‘ 
command. Not only was the immediate pain re ne 
was known by the offender to be a solemn pte Fir samara 
altered his course of life, capital punishinent woul - ai Song _ 
his career, It will not do to say that this is an « gr aghers - 
The criminal class is itself an exception, and Is sal ri geongen 
posed of individuals who. from want ot good “em af hae the 
amenable to the restraints which are found ‘ns ye a 
bulk of society within the boundaries prescribed , oe shea Ma - 
it would be ‘conceding too much to admit that t it R — ni 
which I have called your attention are ai al ay perigee 
of the tinners, large bodies of working men we “a shelly yr ihe 
their eyes open, encounter, not the risk, but the 9 — nist 
death. Take the trade of needle making, as it ¢ x i a ang 
ago at Redditeh, within a few miles of your nye? re x i 1 Pea 
workman knew by unerring symptoms a aod iE 
drawing to its close} and if his friends —— jelusions as a crael 
with hopes of recovery, he resented all pene ths: raya saat 
mockery, yielding himself to his fate as to an vl tin ht 
to be avoided. The gilders of Birmingham ill it 
the same irrevocable sentence, and many othe . ; sa anv inven- 
to a like doom ; nor is it immaterial to remat k : 7 hig iets 8 
tion has been made, having for its object she them, because it 
danger, it has frequently been very ox sei ee ea 
imposed some small trouble or inconvenient -* d his wages would 
led him to fear that his danger being rec “py plist 
undergo a similar change > so inexorable mi \ : 
present over the highest interests of the future - 
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It must not be objected in favor of deterrents that criminals will 
undergo the sufferings of shame in addition to corporal or pecuniary 
penalties. Doubtless, by expulsion from the honest part of society, 
such as were ever members of that class suffer much, but that suf- 
fering comes too late. They have calculated on escaping detection, 
and have been deceived, or as they call it ‘ unfortunate’; and once 
enrolled in the criminal class, their sense of shame becomes inverted. 
Disgrace then attaches not to dishonesty, but to want of skill in their 
avocation, and to repentance under suffering ; and thus it is that 
the same emotion which at one period presents obstacles to their fall, 
afterwards becomes a serious impediment to their restoration. 

The absence then, either of certainty or proximity, will so far 
weaken deterrent action as abundantly to account for its inefficiency ; 
but in the case of criminals we have, and I fear must ever have, the 
two causes of uncertainty and delay operating in combination, and, 
consequently, with multiplied force ; if so, is it not hopeless to put 
faith in deterrents ? 

In early times it was natural to suppose that the want of certainty 
and proximity might be supphed by increasing the severity of punish- 
ments. But this expectation was quickly found to be fallacious. 
More than 220U years ago this question was set at rest in the minds 
of the observant andretlective Greeks. The speech which Thucydides 


puts into the mouth of Diodotus, in the debate on the revocation of 


the decree of extermination against the men of Mytilene, shows that 
the vanity of this expedient was no secret at Athens, and the ex- 
perience of the world from those times to the present has borne 
uniform testimony to the same effect.* I need not, however, urge 
this truth upon you, who freely admit it. I will content myself with 
observing that the crime of forgery was never so rife as when it was 
acapital offence, and when the Crown was far more inexorable 
towards forgers than it is now towards murderers. 

But to you it appears that the salutary consequences which ag- 
gravated severity has failed to produce, will follow upon a milder 
infliction frequently repeated. Whether pain conceutrated or pain 
distributed strikes more fear into the criminal, is a question which 
I will not take up your time in discussing, because it appears to me 
beside the mark, “That by either process the mind of the sufferer 
may be filled with anguish, and his body racked with torture, that 
he may, in his moments of suffering, deplore his folly in having sub- 
jected himself to such appalling visitations, that his resolutions to 
wold them for the future may be sincere and as strong as his mental 
“onstitution will permit, I make no doubt. But of this | am equally 
‘sured, that if you send him forth into the world without habits of 
industry, and without the power of self-government, to encounter 
‘heawful difficulties which stand m the way of every man who has 
*st caste, and is struggling to recover his position, you embark him 
'n a hopeless enterprise. “Not that he is ignorant of the fatal vortex 
‘owards which he is irresistibly drawn,—not that be underrates the 


ay , hs ° : . . . 2? . . 
Suny Which is In store for him ; but his necessities are mstant, and 
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the penalty is at some distance. The contest is between 











, os ‘ ‘ pgles his present pl 
and his future self. And with the members of his unhappy class the tel 
future self is as certain to be sacrificed as if it were the self of an- pu 
other being. . 

And this brings me to what I must consider the fallacy which has th 
misled you, in common with all the votaries of the deterrent princi- 
ple. You assume that the deterrent force of a punishment. will in- re 
crease in proportion to the pungency of the infliction; and vou would me 
be right if you had any means of stereotyping the state of mind in eX 
which the criminal finds himself at the moment of suffering, But be! 
that is just where all your predecessors have failed, and where you tio 
must fail, because the change which you propose, if it were a novelty, an 
which itis not, leaves the defect in the deterrent principle untouched. S alr 
For the criminal under deterrent action the line, * Wax to receive a wl 
and marble to retain,’ must be reversed. However deep may be the 4 
nupression, it quickly wears away. a on 

Thus then the school of criminal jurists, to which I belong, have alt 
not deserted received opinions on light grounds, or sought for new : be 
principles until the failure of the old ones for the production of ; of 
good practical results had been demonstrated by centuries of expe- E wi 
riment, varied until the wit of man had exhausted all the possi- . m 
bilities of permutation. What course then remained for choice PA th 
None within the scope of my imagination, save two. First, such ne po 
treatment as incapacitates the criminal from the commission of 4 ad 
offences, leaving at the same time bis appetites and passions unsub- a re 
dued, and his desires unchanged ; or, secondly, a treatment whieh ke 
has for its object to reform him, by leading him to yearn after good 4 th 
instead of evil, and by so training his habits as that he shall be able ct to 
to give effect to his new aspirations. : lin 

We are reduced, in short, to Incapactiation or to Reformation. / at 
Both these expedients, it must be admitted, are of very humble pre- 4 to 
tensions, when contrasted with the ambitious aims of deterrent { gr 
punish nt. Ineapacitation limits itself to preventing the criminal ; wi 
from repeating his offence, either for a time, as when imprisonment j pr 
is employed, or for ever, as by the infliction of death. But as we a on 
are in no wise friendly to capital punishment, we would only use it a be 
capacitation as furnishing the opportunity for exercising reformator) fe 
action on the criminal, or in extreme cases, for withholding trom el; 
society one who has resisted all endeavonrs to improve him, But lit 
although we administer pain with a retormatory object, yet we Il- ot 
cidentally obtain the advantage of whatever deterrent detect belongs M pr 
to that pain, because it is clear that the patient Is deterred, mee a ca 
cording to the purpose with which the pain is inflicted, but ie . an 
ding to the amount of the pain itself. Now reformation jt = wi 
long detention,—a protracted struggle, —and man) a disappom = mi 
before the goal is reached. Indeed, one of the grounds of re 
objection to reformatory treatment is (if I have not caatenen 70% sh 
meaning), that from its extensive duration, it exce rds all just meas : @ 
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ple, and consequently to compare or contrast reformatory and de- 
terrent punishment inust be illogical. For although we find deterrent 
unishments are too often not reformatory, reformatory punishments 
must of necessity be deterrent, and thus the latter scheme combines 
the advantages of both systems. 

But I am in hopes you wiil cease to consider what you terma 
reformatory education as visiting the criminal with excessive punish- 
ment when you call to mind that, while enduring it, he is not merely 
expiating an offence, but at the same time receiving an inestimable 
benefit; for you, I am sure, will not hesitate to admit that reforma- 
tion is the greatest good to which the criminal can possibly aspire, 
and that riches, titles, power, or any, or all the objects of earthly 
ambition, ought to be as nothing in his mind in comparison with 
what we are doing our best to enable him to achieve. 

Our first expedient in reformation is, you know, to induce the 
criminal to labour, until the habit of industry is well formed. Yet 
although this may be justly called our main expedient, it is far from 
being our only one; since the habit of industry, without the power 
of self-government, would be insufficient to preserve the prisoner 
when at large from falling a prey to temptation. But his industry 
may be made to supply a fund, which will enable us to train hiin in 
the art of self-government. Let all fines for misconduct, either of a 
positive or anegative description, be paid out of this fund. As he 
advances in the work of reformation, relax gradually the various 
restraints which are imposed upon prisoners. At first he will be 
kept in a state of separation from his fellow sufferers, and cannot 
there exercise many of the social duties, Still he may do much 
towards the acquirement of self-control. Let him have a certain 
limited command over the produce of his industry, which he may 
at his own option expend for the purchase of indulgences, or retain 
to accelerate the moment of liberation. It he snatch immediate 
gratification at the expence of increased length of imprisonment, it 
will be seen at once that his power of self-control is inadequate to 
protect him trom the temptations which he will have to encounter 
on going back into the world. But when there is good reason to 
believe that their minds are turned into a right direction, however 
feeble may be their power of acting on their convictions, let a small 
class of such prisoners be permitted to associate together. Let the 
little band be under pecuniary liability for the offences of each, or in 
other words, let the fines be paid out of acommon stock. ‘Thus the 
prisoner will find himself exposed to new dangers, new temptations, 
called upon for the fulfilment of new duties, all of infinite importance, 
and his powers of self-government will be elicited to an extent for 
which solitude furnished no scope. So again, if the little com- 
munity, by quarrels, by supporting each other in misconduct, or by 
relaxing in any way the efforts of each member towards reformation, 
showed that the individuals of which it is composed had been brought 
out of a state of separation before they were prepared to live together 
with profit, it should be broken up, and each prisoner must recom- 
lence in solitude the labours of self-improvement. 

By these and similar means, many of which are not mere specula. 
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tions, but have been reduced to practice, the prisoner might be so 
gradually released from one restraint after another, as to make the 
step to perfect liberty a far less change than it isnow.* For instance, 
one stage might be to remove him from a prison, strictly so called, 
to some building not surrounded by walls ; to let him know that he 
was under no physical restraint, hut that if he absconded he would, 
upon his apprehension, be brought back and consigned again to the 
gaol, to recommence the toilsome journey towards freedom. Here 
isanew temptation to resist, the power of which it is almost im. 
possible for any one who has never endured the tedium of a prison 
life adequately to conceive. Being some years ago at Florence, | 
made the acquaintance of Signor Salvagnoli, the head of the Tuscan 
bar, a gentleman who, having been a Minister of State during the 
revolution of 1848, found himself when the old order of things was 
restored, consigned to a fortress, in which he was detained for a 
period of some months. 1 took the opportunity of enquiring from 


him, as I had done from others, whether he found the privation of 


liberty more or less painful than he had anticipated. He, like 
others, told me that he found imprisonment irksome to the last 
degree, and that when he regained his freedom be spent his whole 
time fur some daysin roaming about, changing his route almost 
at every moment to assure himself that he was not compelled to 
observe auy prescribed course. § Juvat ire,’ he repeated to himself 
again and again, every time striking into a new path, — 

To overcome the temptation to wander at large, revisit old scenes 
and old companions, and more than all, indulge in his old gratifica- 
tions, would indeed be a great lesson in self-government, and furnish 
a most valuable test that the reformation of the prisoner, so far as it 
had proceeded, was genuine and substantial. The next stage might 
be employment upon public works, at wages below the ordinary 
standard, but which employment would, after a time, entitle the pri- 
soner toa Ticket of Leave of the very best kind, because it would 
be a certificate of character. 1 would then place the prisoner under 
the guardianship of a member of a Société de Putronage, such as 
I'rance has long possessed, and such as I trust England will not be 
long without. 

by the aid of such a society, prisoners who had gone through the 
ordeal which I have thus indicated, wouid be placed in reputable em- 
ployment, and to a very considerable extent, guarded trom the snares 
which beset the liberated convict. Meanwhile the liability to re- 
committal would still hang over him, at least for some years, and 
must, if duly exercised, operate as a check, not only upon ine. aa 
mission of crime, but upon the formation of habits and peepee 
which lead to crime. The warning now endorsed upon the back 0 


° 6s Drie 
* See Captain Maconochie’s pamphlet, just published, spe a iyo 
Discipline.” Harrison, Pall Mall. 1856. See also, ‘* A. a  Zoist 
Great Prison at Munich,” bv the Rev. C. H Townsend, in the 4 “ole 
for January, 1856.—Hall, Paternoster Row. If I had seen ep meee 
before L wrote this Letter, I should have made frequent reference 
in support of my suggestions. 
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each Ticket of Leave would then become a truth; and the holder, 
found without visible means of subsistence, or associating with per- 
sons of bad character, would be held to have fallen into dangerous 
courses, and would be considered as about to relapse, and_his licence 
to remain at large would be revoked. : 

The distinction between a good prisoner and a good man is well 
established in the minds of all who are conversant with the habits of 
convicts. It is generally referred to hypocrisy, The good prisoner 
who, upon his release, turns out a bad member of society, is held to 
have been playing a part ; and too often the imputation is well found- 
ed. But it quite as frequently occurs that the relapse of the un- 
happy individual is caused by his finding himself forced upon assum- 
ing the reins of self-government, when his prison training has not 
only not qualified him for the task, but has thrown into disuse what- 
ever power of this kind he may have taken with him into the gaol. 

It is true all this is education,—education, as I submit, of the very 
best kind. But I am sure you will not object to the State affording 
education to the criminal, unless it can be shown that the benefit to 
the individual is productive of some injury to thecommunity. Now, 
any such evil could only accrue if this education really weakened the 
corrective or the deterrent effect of punishment ; but if the foregoing 
arguments are valid, the corrective effect of punishment is largely 
augmented, or indeed it may bs said, altogether created, by this edu- 
cational training ; while, having regard to the vicissitudes of progress 
and retrogression which the prisoner must necessarily undergo, and 
which will not only be severe but of long continuance, it can hardly 
be doubted that their impression on his mind will be greater than 
that produced by any process of ‘ short and sharp ;’ as it will also be 
on that of the class, on whom whatever he may suffer is likely to have 
the greatest influence by way of deterrent. Sharp, such treatment 
cannot fail to be, and it will not only be sharp but long. 

I now address myself to your objections, | You appear to have no 
confidence in the labour test, and instances, you say, have been found, 
in which prisoners, evincing much power of labour while in prison, 
have abjured all honest industry from the moment of their discharge. 
Doubtless industry, as I have already said, is not of itself reformation. 
lhe habit of labour, however, removes one great difficulty. ‘It en- 
lows its possessor with the faculty of self-maintenance, although it 
cannot be depended upon to prevent relapse if unallied with the fa- 
culty of self-government. Thus the high value which we set upon 
industry, is not merely because it enables the individual honestly to 
haintain himself if he be so disposed, but also because those who 
have the control of his prison life, may avail themselves of that in- 
dustry, as a means by which he may be taught to govern himself. 
Again, I think this education may be defended on your own princi. 
ples. = Not only do you urge by precept, with all the power derived 
rom your talents and your high position, and also by your munificent 
xample, the duty of educating the young, but you seem disposed to 
~ ad aa length of denying the right of the State to punish juvenile 

fenders whom it has not guarded from ruin by proper training. 
'y however, that notion be well-founded, when does the right of the 
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State to punish a non-educated criminal begin ? If it be y rong to 
punish him in his youth, because the gift of education has been with. 
held, how does he become responsible by effuxion of time 2? Wha 
has manhood done for him, except to add the chains of habit to those 
of ignorance ? I must confess it seems to me that every reason which 
can be alleged to show the injustice of punishing the uneducated boy 
is strengthened in the case of the uneducated man; ard [ cannot but 
hail it as a most happy coincidence, that in adopting the best known 
means to arrive at the true end of punishment, the repression of 
crime, we do, in fact, bestow that education at last, which in the ma. 
jority of instances, we have neglected to supply at an earlier and 
more natural stage. 

But then you raise an objection which I cannot but honour, 
although I must not for a moment yield to it. You seem to think 
there is a want of fair dealing, as between the high and the low, in 
imposing on the latter acourse of training which the former escape. 
It is a novelty so agreeable, to find the rich and the well-born evince 
this jealousy of the rights of those below them, that allied as I am 
by birth, and by many strong prepossessions, with the class of which 
you are the champion, I cannot but feel some reluctance to combat 
what I must nevertheless hold to be a fallacy. ©The rich, you say, 
are not very likely to commit offences which bring them under the 
animadversion of the criminal law, although they but too frequently 
indulge in conduct which cannot be reconciled, either with the rules 
of religion or morality. ©The consequences which you draw frow 
these undeniable facts is, that we have no right to keep offenders 
belonging to the humbler classes under a discipline which shall give 
us security against their repeating their offences, because there is no 
correlative treatment for the misdoings of the higher classes. — But 
if your argument have a just foundation, it must lead, [ submit, toa 
much more sweeping conclusion than that which you have adopted. 

The punishment which we propose to administer may be considered 
in two aspects; first, as turning the offenders from evil to good, 
which is a benefit, and bevond all doubt a benefit of the highest na- 
ture, to the individual ; and next, as administering the pain which is 
necessarily incidental to such a process. Now it is not to pain, per 
se, Which you object. Tat you are ready to inflict to as great an 
amount as is necessary to bring the deterrent principle into full ope- 
ration. Your objection is pointed against what forms the benetit 
to the individual, and if the pain, which we cannot help administering, 
is greater than that which you would inflict, still even looking sole'y 
at the interests of the patient, he purchases, at the price ot his addi- 
tional pain, an inestimable blessing: while your treatment would 
thrust him from the prison doors, smarting under bodily suffering, 
his angry passions exacerbated, his thirst for guilty pleasures made 
intense by privation, and all his habits of mind and of body, if, chan- 
ged at all, changed for the worse. Surely, then, if this new right . 
equality which vou have discovered, is to be established, yw 
much more reasonably confer a proletarian exemption from oa 
and sharp,’ than from education, and thus you would have to exel] 
the lower classes from punishment altogether. 
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The deterrent principle sacrifices the individual to the public ; the 
refurmatory principle though incidentally deterrent, yet repays the in- 
dividual for his suffering, by bestowing upon him a gift, for which 
that suffering is well endured. The deterrent principle arms the 
executioner with the whip, the markingiron, and the knife. The 
criminal is flogged, branded, deprived of his ears. The reformatory 
principle calls in the surgeon who, although he may cut deeper and 
inflict far more excruciating torture, has ever the benefit of the pa- 
tient in view, and subjects him to no pain which is not to purchase 
for him a greater measure of comfort. Trust me, if you could con- 
sult your clients, and if they were cognizant of their true interests, 
it is against the executioner and not against the surgeon they would 
instruct you to remonstrate: tne latter they would implore you to 
retain. 

You express doubts as to the possibility of discovering and apply- 
ing effective tests of reformation. Unerring tests, | admit, cannot 
be supplied, but neither can they be found in support of the verdict 
which has consigned the convict to prison, Moral certainty, accord- 
ing to Beccaria, is only a probability, but one so strong that we are 
constrained to act upon it.* If you would be satisfied with a proba- 
bility, as high, if not higher, than the one upon which the prisoner 
has been stamped with the brand of conviction, such a probability 
can be afforded by daily record of facts pro and contra. The fate of 
a prisoner ought not to depend on a conclusion formed without pre- 
cise data gradually accumulating through a series of months or years. 
But with those aids to the judgment of the authorities. with his pri- 
son life divided into stages of progress, each attainable by good con- 
duct, and each to he forfeited by ill conduct, each relaxing some re- 
straint until the last step into perfect liberty is but a slight modifi- 
cation of the state immediately preceding it, and with a license to be 
at large, revocable for a period sufficient to operate as a check upon 
even incipient bad courses, I see no insuperable difficulty to be over- 
come ; that is to say ina large majority of cases. Some prisoners 
would never work their way out of prison, but they would be for the 
lost part, of a temperament to suffer little from the restrictions to 
which, under a mild and enlightened system like that of Captain 
Maconochie, they would alone be subjected. There is a class of pri- 
soners, a small one no doubt, yet larger than those unacquainted 
with criminals might expect to find, who are not wholly unconscious 
of their incapacity for self-government, and who are happier, or ut 
all events less unhappy, in prison than at large. In prison they behave 
well, though, knowing their own frailty, they may not exert them- 
selves much to obtain a discharge. Such prisoners need not be sub- 


* ** To parlo di probabilita in materia di delitti, che per meritar pena 
debbono esser certi. Ma svanira il paradosso per chi considera, che 
rgorosamente la certezza morale non & che una probabilit4, ma probabi- 
lita tale, che & chiamata certezza, perch® ogni uomo di buon senso v1 
acconsente necessariamente per una consuetudine nata dalla necessita di 
agire, ed anteriore ad ogni speculazione ; la certezza che si richiede per 
Accertare un uomo reo ® dunque quella, che determina ogni uomo nelle 
perazioni piu importanti della vita."—Dei Delitti e Delle Pene, § vil. 
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jected to a very harsh discipline, and their lives may be suffered to 
pass away in a manner best suited, both as regards the State and 
themselves, to the infirmities of their nature. 

There is one suggestion in your remarks in which I heartily concur 
although certain difficulties which would attach to its practical ope- 
ration have hitherto prevented me from submitting it to public eon. 
sideration. It is the expediency of calling upon the criminal to com. 
pensate those whom he has wronged by his offences. The great 
value of the suggestion consists in its obviovs justice, which would 
reconcile the public to a long detention of convicts with a view to 
their labour furnishing them with the means of payment. And, 
having regard to the present state of the public mind on the subject 
of punishment, it might be desirable often to make the cost to the 
community and the individual injured, flowing from the convict's 
offence, the measure of his punishment. = Charge him with the cost 
of his apprehension, prosecution, and inprisonment, including not 
only his lodging, food, and clothing, but also the expense of guarding 
and training him. Add to this, an indemnity to the party injured, 
and a debit would be raised, which it would require a considerable 
length of time to extinguish. It would, however, be necessary, fre- 
quently, to exercise the power of remission to a large extent, as the 
injury which he has committed is often one which the whole life's 
labour of the convict would not repay; especially if he should be 
weak in body, or unskilled in any profitable employment. — But the 
Crown is in the daily exercise of such a power, and I do not antici- 
pate any difficulty which a sound discretion would not readily dispose 
of. 

With regard to the suggestions which I have thrown out, I know 
by experience how easy it is to meet them by objections of detail ; 
and where the experiment is conducted by offigers who have but 
weak faith in the principle of reformation, or who have not well cone 
sidered what are the constituents of a reformed character, Just 
grounds of complaint will but too often arise. The task of those 
with whose opinions I agree, is consequently one replete with dis- 
couragements. Ours is an experimental science, and yet we have 
no laboratory placed at our command. We must depend upon the 
phenomena disclosed by the manipulations of persons who are, some- 
times avowed opponents of our doctrines, sometimes mere conformists 
to our views, and seldom more than half converts. Whoever has 
traced the fate of inventions reduced to practice by persons who had 
but little confidence in their value, will know how to sympathise in 
our struggles and our disappointments, Still, I believe we are making 
way, and I find here and there symptoms that light is peering into 
places hitherto in utter darkness. 


Believe me, dear Sir, 
With sincere esteem and regard, 
Your faithful Friend and Servant, 
MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL. 
C. B. Apper.ey, Esy., M.P. 
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During the past quarter, Mr. Horsman, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, introduced a Bill into Parliament, by which he 
pro sed to extend to Ireland the provisions of the Knglish 
Juvenile Offenders’ Act. This proposal was as unwise as it 
was ill-considered, and has caused considerable discussion and 
opposition in Ireland. The facts of the case and the grounds 
of opposition are already before most of our readers, at least 
before all who can aid in securing a just, suitable and safe 
measure for Ireland. and it is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
subject here, more especially as we have, in the number of this 
Review, fur June, 1555, devoted considerable space to the 
topic. 

All our readers are acquainted with the history of the 
almrable Reformatory of which Mr. Bowyer is the Honorary 
Governor. We feel very great satisfaction in inserting the 
following Report of this Institution. 


The North West London, heretofore called the St. Pancras, 
and Marylebone Preventive and Reformatory Institution. 


On Tuesday, October 9, the commemoration stone of the new 
building of the above Institution was laid by Lord Rk. Grosvenor, in 
the presence of a very numerous assemblage of friends to the Refor- 
watory Movement, who were accommodated in a piece of ground at 
the rear of 19 New-road, near Gower-street, North. The place was 
lecorated with flags manufactured by the inmates, and the afternoon 
ieing remarkably fine, the whole scene presented a very cheerful 
appearance, 

Lord R. Grosvenor arrived shortly after four, and was accom- 
panied by the Rey. Canon Dale, the Rev. L. W. T. Dale, the Rev. 
H. J. Hatch, Captain Grant, Lieutenant Blackmore, It.N., Messrs. 
R, Ricards, H. Wilkinson, A. J. Baker, architect, and G. J. 
Bowyer, Hon. Governor, &e. 

Lord R. Grosvenor read letters from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Sir B. Hall, regretting that the pressure of engagements 
prevented their attendance. 

_After aprayer from the Rev. Canon Dale, a hymn was sung by 
Neinmates, and Lord R. Grosvenor performed the ceremony of 
laying the stone, amid loud cheers. 

The Rev. Cunon Dale in proposing a vote of thanks to his Lord- 
‘hip, said, He thanked God such an Institution was rising in his 
WD parish, an institution which asserted that none of God’s crea- 
‘ures were so lost as to be consigned to depair, none who had fallen 
to crime from bad example, or want of instruction, but could be 
reached by the power of God. There was no depth of misery that 
‘ould not be reached by the Gospel. He considered Reformatories 
-" Ragged Schools, as the two safety valves by which those 
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evil elements were got rid of which would endanger the social 
system. The Institution was also preventive, it excluded none, and 
provision was made for those whom evil example at home would 
otherwise train in a course that would lead to misery in this world 
and in the next. (Hear.) , ' 

The Institution aimed at producing three things profitable to the 
soul: self-control, self-denial, self-respect. In education, self. 
respect ought to come first, but with those who had forfeited self. 
respect it was necessary to begin with self-control, and self-denial. 
All who had that regard for the welfare of the fallen, which was 
based on Christian love, nay, all who were possessed of mere human 
sympathy should support this Institution. The noble Lord had 
come at some sacrifice to himself, but he esteemed that consideration 
of no account when good was to be done. With all Institutions 
of a philanthropic and Christian character, the name of Lord RK. 
Grosvenor would ever be associated. He should only embody the 
feeling of the meeting in thanking him for the honor he had done 
them, and he might say the honor he had done himself, in coming 
there. (Cheers.) But for the successful issue of these Institutions 
they wanted more than the assistance that could be rendered by his 
Lordship. They wanted men who would concentrate their energies 
on the one subject, men who did one thing and did it well, such a 
man, in short, as the Hon. Governor of the Institution. (Cheers.) 
Captain Grant having seconded the resolution, Lord R. Grosvenor 
said in returning thanks, that a large share of the energy and wealth 
of the nation was engaged in prosecuting a formidable war ; but the 
country could find time for other things, and was occupied in pro- 


moting social reforms, among which he thought none more worthy ot 


support than the Reformatory Institutions. The question arose, 
ought this to fall on private resoarces, ought not the cost to fall on 
the country at large? (A voice, certainly.) His opinion coincided 
with the person who said certainly, but what were they to do in the 
meantime ? Ifthe support of these Institutions was not thrown on 
Government, were they not to exist at all? All such reforms com- 
menced with individual effort, individuals first tried what could be 
done, and then Parliament took up the matter. In the last Session 
a bill had been passed for establishing Reformatory Institutions b) 
a public rate. It would be in operation in less than a year, and then 
no young person would be committed to prison, but would be sent 
at once to a Reformatory. But this undertaking is not only Retor- 
matory, but preventive, offering succour to those who had not com- 
mitted crime, but were on the verge of it. Birmingham had been 
foremost in making popular this subject, which had originated 1" 
Aberdeen ; but in the Midland counties it had been more discusse\ 
thanin any part of the kingdom. He was for money being spent in 
an economical way. People asked, ‘‘ why give a criminal . — 
education than an honest boy?” The question was easily pede 
on the ground of pounds, shillings, and pence. Criminals rhe = 
the public, some cost thousands to the public hefore closing ae 
career. Therefore, it was better that he should be taught ae 
at 5 per cent. of the cost of teaching him crime. (Hear.) “on™ 
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tion was formerly thought injurious to the poor, this had been long 
iven up, and we considered education should be general, but it was 
only of late years that we had extended it to criminals, and left off 
ending the young offender to a gaol where he infallibly became 
worse. He would refer to the police, as to the effect of these Refor- 
matories in making neighbourhoods safe, which were formerly im- 
assable. (Hear.) ‘This Institution had effected great good—50 
had left, and the subsequent career of the majority had been most 
satisfactory. The Retormatories throughout the country were 
said to reclaim 75 per cent. His Lordship proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bowyer, who was a most indefatigable person. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. H. J. Huteh, Chaplain to the House of Correction, 
Wandsworth, seconded the resolution, as he could speak from ex- 
perience of the benefits resulting from Mr. Bowyer’s exertions. He 
would mention a circumstance which had occurred to him that very 
morning. A lad who had been sent to prison for thieving, stated 
that his father had broken his leg, and was in Guy’s Hospital, and 
he added, “ please sir, father told me to get into prison till he came 
out of hospital.” When a parent was so unmindful of his respon- 
sibility, it was a blessing to the community to remove the boy from 
his charge, and place him under instruction; but do what they 
would, they could never give the criminal the feeling of independ- 
ence, which the honest man possessed however poor, therefore, the 
honest man was immeasurably superior to any benefit they could 
confer on the convicted criminal. (Hear.) ‘Those assembled before 
him proved that all classes felt themselves interested in this important 
movement, and all such were indebted to Mr. Bowyer for his zeal 
and perseverance. (Cheers-) 

G. J. Bowyer, Esq., said he felt grateful for the kind mention 
wade of him. He had only done his duty, and had done it imper- 
feetly. Lord R. Grosvenor had accused him of writing very often, but 
he had always found his Lordship ready to reply, and not unfre- 
quently he had found, what he hoped their friends present would 
bear in mind, a cheque. (Hear.) The working classes were deeply 
indebted to his Lordship, and though his intentions had lately been 
misunderstood, he felt sure he had their welfare deeply at heart. 
In conclusion, he asked the support of the meeting, for there was 
still much to do. The new building would cost £850, of which 
only £450 had as yet been subscribed. (Cheers.) 

“ God save the Queen” was then sung by the inmates. 

The Rev. Canon Dale announced that he would give all his 
parishioners an opportunity of contributing, by having a collection 
as Soon as possible. (Cheers.) 

rhe meeting then separated. 

; The architect of the new Building is A. J. Baker, Esq., of Barton 
Crescent, who kindly gives his services gratuitously. 

On Wednesday, December 19, the new Building was opened by 
apublic meeting very fully attended, which derives additional interest 
from the fact of its having been the last attended by that excellent 
man, Sergeant Adams, assistant judge of the Middlesex Sessions, 
whose lamented death took place a very short time afterwards, 
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The proceedings, as those of the last meeting, commenced with 
prayer by the Rev. J. H. Gurney, and a hymn by the inmates, 

The chair was taken by the Hun. W. J. Cowper, M.P., ae ex 
pressed his gratification that an Institution which commenced with 
so small a beginning had been expanded to such limits. In former 
times the only course was to punish crime, and when, as almost 
always happened, the criminal repeated his offence, increased severity 
was resorted to. Of late years there had been a vast improvement 
in our prisons ; moral agency was brought to bear, which had been 
productive of the best results. In the solitude of prison, an oppor- 
tunity for reflection was given, seldom afforded in the turmoil of 
life, and the better feelings exercised their due influence. The 
dictates of benevolence had been found to be the dictates of wisdom, 
When the criminals left prison there was often a great struggle in 
their minds whether they should return to former vices, or endeavour 
to elevate themselves to an honest, respectable position, but they 
were in circumstances which rendered it most difficult to follow the 
right path. He knew of no more pitiable condition than that of a 
man who came out of prison with a desire to reform, who had re. 
pented of the evil which he had committed, but who found every 
avenue of honest employment closed. There was a repugnance 
against the branded felon, and he was irresistibly drawn from the 
point at which he hoped to arrive, to the depths he desired to avoid. 
Unless he had astronger will, and greater determination than most 
of his class, it was almost impossible for him to avoid resuming his 
former evil course. ‘This was the moment at which this, and similar 
Institutions stepped in to his aid, and gave him a chance of getting 
on, providing a fold for these wandering sheep at the moment thes 
were most liable to stray—(cheers)—and teaching them those trades 
which would enable them to earn their own living. It was a remark- 
able circumstance that the mass of our criminals were ignorant of an) 
trade. (Hear.) They displayed ability and ingenuity in abstracting 
property, and it was the object of the Institution to divert those 
talents into a better channel, to change those who preyed upon so- 
ciety, into useful members of it. All might assist by purchasing 
articles of their manufacture. Moral and industrial training was 
their object, to comparative neglect of mere scholastic culture. 
(Hear.) ‘The inmates were taught that there were some who cared 
for them: and that tbe love which was manifested in providing them 
with a home, and means of reformation, was but a reflection of the 
Divine Love. Thus, they were won not by fear, but love, the only 
way in which great and lasting changes could be wrought in the 
human heart. (Cheers.) 

S. Cave, Esqg., the Hon. Secretary said, that the recent great 
alterations had prevented his furnishing a complete report, accord- 
ing to his promise at the last meeting, (reported in the XIX or 


September number of this Magazine.) He hoped, however, before 
long, to show how far the Institution was self-supporting, 
it can ever be strictly self-supporting: the expenses 
siderable, and the inmates being sent out to get their own 
soon as they become tolerable workmen: still in a wid 
may be called self-supporting. An Institution which f 
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pounds a head, turns thieves, who cost the country hundreds a 
year, into honest men, and prevents boys from becoming thieves—a 
society Which turns wasps into bees; idlers and rogues into steady 
workers, may be called, looking to the country at large, more than 
self-supporting, a lucrative investment of public money. (Cheers.) 
We have proved that it is not impossible to reform criminals, and 
silenced objections on that score; and now we hear it said that 
society is improving, and that these efforts are superfluous: we 
hope it is improving, but it is in consequence of such efforts : these 
objectors forget the workers ; society improves as the coral reef 
grows, by the secret toil of many unobtrusive laborers, whose number 
and whose efforts must be increased before it ean lift its head above 
the waves of crime. (Cheers.) He called their attention to the 
building, it had cost a large sum, but there was no architectural 
beauty in it, it was a mere box with square holes in it, adapted for 
its purpose, nothing more; not that the committee were blind to 
architectural excellence, but because they grudged spending on em- 
bellishments, even the small sum which might save one sinner from 
the error of his ways. (Hlear.) Ile adverted to the movement being 
taken up ona large scale by Government and Counties, and said 
he considered there was great danger of failure. The work could 
not be done by ordinary paid agents, a man must have his heart and 
soul in it; unless he had, the best system could be of no avail. He 
gave some statistics of the Institution, that since 1852, when 
they commenced with six inmates, 51 had left, of whom 5 had emi- 
grated ; 13 had been established in trade ; 14 had joined army or 
navy; 4 had been provided for by friends ; 7 had quitted prema. 
turely ; ] had been dismissed, and ] had died. There were at 
present 35, one being a ticket-of-leave man. (Hear, from Sergeant 
Adams)—of: whom 3° were training as assistants for Reformatory 
Schools. The present building would contain 100, to defray ex- 
pense of which a large sum was wanting, and he trusted the 
liberality, as well as the interest of the meeting would not suffer 
the undertaking to languish for want of funds. (Cheers ) 

Mr. Sergeant Adams said, this was a subject of vital importance 
to the entire Empire. He thought people were now taking a correct 
view of the punishment of crime, and reformation of criminals. 
rhe two should not be confounded. The criminal should undergo 
the punishment due to the offence, before being admitted to the 
advantages of a Reformatory. He himself was peculiarly interested 
in these Institutions, the first of the kind having been established in 
eae neo many years ago by one of his name and | family. 
( ear, ) Most people heard that he was opposed to the ticket-of- 
leave system. Nothing could be more absurd than turning men out 
of prison with a sum of money in their pockets, and a blemished 
character. Why, the first thing they did was to make up for their 
confinement by spending the money in jollification ; probably with 
their old companions in crime ; and at any rate they found the hope 
of honest employment cut off. No one would trust them. The learned 
Sergeant narrated anecdotes in support of his views ; and con- 
cluded by saying, that if conviets who behaved well, were, instead, 
made to pass through the purifying ordeal of a Reformatory, it 
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would be a vast improvement on the present monstrous system 
(‘heers.) : 
Sir B. Hall said, they had met to prosecute an object which hai 
been put forward of late years by philanthropic persons, but which 
had been originated in the metropolis many years ago, and had 
heen stopped by circumstances on which it was unnecessary to dilate 
(referring to Captain Brenton’s scheme, written down by the 
Times.) We were now living in an age of improvement of all kinds, 
scientific, social, moral, and political. Sergeant Adams had spoken 
of the county of Warwick, and he was glad to see that a meeting 
had recently been held by the influential Roman Catholics of the 
county, who had determined to establish a large Institution, to which 
{4,000 had been already subseribed, for the reformation of criminals 
of their faith. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the inhabitants of the large 
and wealthy Borough of Marylebone would vie with the Catholies 
of Warwickshire, and produce an Institution worthy of the district, 
and of the objects to which it was dedicated. (Hear.) He had 
often wondered how the wretched children who swarmed in th 
streets could ever be brought to maturity ; and yet more, how any 
of them could avoid sin, or overcome the temptations into which 
they were so early led. One object of Reformatories was, to bring 
up these children in a way to make them abhor vice, and the othe: 
object to bring back into a better state those who had fallen. The 
ereat evil of the ticket-of-leave system was, that the men discharged 
from custody had no place to which they could go, but in an Insti- 
tution like this they were sheltered for the time, and removed from 
former temptations. It had been said by the Secretary that men 
like Mr. Bowyer, who conducted this Institution from disinterested 
motives, were far more valuable than paid superintendants. In this 
he quite agreed, they were more valuable to the Institutions them- 
selves, and they were more valuable in a wider sense, they formed 
a link between classes, and forced the lower classes to think well 
and kindly of those above them, instead of joining in the ery, which 
he was happy to say was daily lessening, against the gentry. The 
Right Hon. Bart. concluded by assuring the meeting that he woul’ 
spare no exertions to further so valuable an Institution. (Cheers. 
R. Hanbury, Esq., said, that he was happy to advocate the cat 
of the Institution, having for some time had experience of the va‘uc 
of such projects, in one of his own in another quarter of the metro- 
polis. (Cheers. ) 4 
The Rev. J. Hi. Gurney said, that some people averred that t! 
war compelled us to look into the condition of the lower classes ; 
there could be no greater mistake. It was durmeg the lo oe 
that so many Institutions for the improvement and reformation © 
- ‘Che absorbing i- 


thedangerous classes of society had sprung up. sgl : 
terest of the war, as well as the taxes rendered necessary Dy 5 ve 
expense, had acted very injuriously on all charitable Institutions. 
( Hear.) ; 
Mr. Curtis, the Rev. Mr. Hateh, and other centlemen, havine 
addressed the meeting, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
and the 9receedings terminated. 
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On the 9th of February, a conversational meeting was held at the 
Reformatory, when a discussion took place in which S. Cave, Esq., 
Hon. Secretary, G. H. Oliphant, Ksq., Barwick Baker, Ksq., 
Mr. Leland, the Rev. H. J. Hatch, and others joined. The feel- 
ing of the meeting seemed to be in favor of compulsory education of 
neglected children, and of making the parents contribute towards 
the expense. Apprehension was expressed that paid ageney might 
not prove so suc cessful as voluntary effort, and it was therefore con- 
sidered that government shoul 1 support voluntary movements, 
rather than found Institutions ofits own. Wegret was expressed at 
the division which took place among the promoters of Keformatories 
at the conference, the day before, in consequence of a portion having 
objected to the admission of Roman Catholies into the Reformatory 
Union. 

The Roman Catholics of Nngland are becoming active in the 
Reformatory Movement, and of their most important meeting, 
held at Bi rmingh: am, the first week of December last, we have 
the following report from The Lirmingham Mercury, of Decem- 


ber 8th :— 


«The Right Rev. Dr. Utiatuornr, of Birmingham, was called 
upon to move the first resolution, which, after ree ‘ognising the alarm- 
ing increase of juvenile delinquents, and the prince iple of reforming 
juvenile offenders being preferable to punishing them, recomme nded 
the establishment of a school for the reformation of such Catholic 
youths as might be convicted of crime in the counties of Warwick, 
Stafford, Derby, Oxford, Leicester, Nottingham, Northampton, 
Salop, and Worcester. He observed that their fellow-countrymen 
had e stablished, or commenced to establish re formator y Institutions 
in not less than twe nty-five counties, and it was there fore high time 
the Catholics also began oper: ations. (Hear, hear.) The ry iad 
amongst them a large class of poor, who were placed in a most ex- 
ceptional condition, uprooted from their native homes by circum- 
stances the most sad, and the most heart-rending, and = own upon 
the broad world in search of bread and shelter. The y caine to this 
country in vast numbers, and wherever the ‘v came, from i ae ‘ir poverty 
they were cast into the most miserable and contaminating parts of 
our |; irge towns. That class of distressed brought with them their 
own feelings, their own traditions, their own habits, which were 
indeed ver y little understood amongst those amid whom they were 
destined to live. 'T hey were plac ed, as it were, in almost a state of 
repulsion wherever they went, for that faith which is their constant, 
their great, their one support and consolation, was alas, too often 
the ve ry cause of the repulsion they found on every side. (© heers.) 
They had no friend exe ‘pt their priest, and they were so separated 
that in many places they could not even find that friend. Their 
patience, their endurance, their piety, and above all, their reliance 
Upon the providence of God which rules over-the sad destiny of 
these ve aa heroic, are known only to God and to us, Out of 
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very poverty. There were orphans not a few, who had been mad 
ich by fever and by pestilence ; there were fathers in America and 
Australia in numbers, whose children were here, perhaps wit! 
widowed mothers; there were fathers and mothers separated from 
each other in search of labour, and who never again found each 
other. Then there were those who were convicted, who were in our 
vaols, who were transported, and had made another class of orphans, 
‘Then there were aclass who came themselves without any protec- 
tors. How often had he met, while walking on the public road, 
young women, with the freshness of innocence upon their faces, their 
shawls drawn over their poor heads, and their feet naked, asking 
their way to this town, or that, seeking some relative, and it had 
made his heart ache, when, after giving them a few words of advice, 
and passing them by, he thought how little they knew to what they 
were going. Tle did not include these in the crime class ; but he 
suid they were hastening to those places where they would find a 
erime class. There was still another class whom intemperance had 
mmaide miserable. All these classes were thrown into the most cou 
taminating quarters of our towns; their homes were rather dens of 
squalor and denudation, than properly speaking homes, nor had the, 
any refuge even to obtain a little wholesome air, except streets filled 
with gin-shops. These were to be added as causes for the increas: 
of crite amongst those of their communion. It must be remem- 
bered that, in addition to their own natural proportion of poor, they 
had an tmmense number of poor who came among them, who were 
most dear to him, and of whom he had said what he bad said in 
apology and explanation, Notwithstanding all these causes, upon 


inquiry he ound that the numbers of young delinquents convicted of 


criune, } ul’ as he was able to ascertain, were tar tewel than tii 
rencral staements and reports put forth would lead them to con- 
clude. Tie had made inguiries from the chaplains attending tic 


caols ia the four counties in which he was particularly imterested. 
In Stafford Gaol, so far as known to the chaplain, there had been tu 
the course of last year 300 men who had declared themselves 
Catholics, six youths under sixteen, and one or two girls, At a 
vreat meeting held last year, Captain Fullford, the respectadi 
sovernor of that gaol, stated that in the course of the previous five 
years, 20,000 persons had passed through Stafford gaol, giving 3 
average of 4,000 persons per annum. In the gaol at \W orcester, tiv 
number of Catholic men in the course of the present year, as far as 
known to the chaplain, had been fourteen; women, four ; boys 
and girls, two or three. In the gaol at Warwick, as far as known 
to the chaplain, the number of Catholic men was sixty-three ; wornen, 
thirty-five ; boys, ten; girls, five. From Coventry gaol he had not 
received returns. In the gaol at Oxford, he believed there were 
very few Catholics, the chaplain wrote that there had been no bo) 
or cirl there to his knowledye, dui ig the Course of the past po: 

He now came to Birmingham Borough Gaol. The chaplain ol 
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of this vear he had not seen more than cizht men, five or six 
-returns could be taken as proofs 


women. and only one bov. If these 
‘the number of Catholic de ‘inquents contined in the gaols of these 
vounties, it would give an extraordinary low average; but he was 
«nvineed they showed no really aecur ate result. (Cheers.) They 
proved to how many Catholies the ‘y chaplain had been introduced, 
ad they proved — more. In the sirmung hi: un Borough Gaol, 
found the rules, requiring that the chaplain should not see a eri- 
minal unless the prisoner asked for him, was most rigidly enforced ; 
nd in several cases he had reason to know, where parents had 
spoken to the ¢ lergyman, and he had consequently asked to see pr \- 
suers, he had received the answer that the 'y hi id not asked to sce 
lim. (Hear, hear.) Ife had also reason to believe that in the 
course of this year, although the chaplain declared he bh: saa had but 
e boy introduced to him, there had been at least three or four 
ouths in that gaol, Catholics, who had been sent over to the Re- 
hrmator y Institution at Saltley, or other Reformatory Schools, 
ithout the Catholic ch: pli in having had an opportunity of secing 
fom, (Hear, hear.) From these statistics he came to the conclu- 
jon either that the Catholic criminals in these counties were very 
ew indeed, which the public was not willing to admit. (laughter. ) 
Qr that no opportunity was given to reform them. (Hear, hear ) 
le could form a fair idea of what the proportion used to be between 
Catholics and the other criminals of this country. He passed eight 
vears of his life in the colonies to which our convicts were trans- 
ported ; and the average of Catholic criminals transported from 
sug sland, as compared ‘with others, was ten per cent. Sergeant 
Adams, in an able letter to the ea last week, stated the average 
auber of young criminals in England, up to the age of fourtes 
as compared to the whole body of criminals, was feu per cent, 5 the 
wWerage between the ages of jourteen and twenty was fully filty per 
vent. ; that would give sixty per cent. to a erie sine ranging up 
twenty years of age. What he bad laid before them he con- 
sidered to ‘be cale ‘ulated to induce the strongest p! ssible motives for 
curying out the objects of the Lnstitution the ‘y were met to promote, 
lhe actual number of Catholic poor in Birmingham could not be 
ess than three or four and twenty thousand, ‘The Birmtigham 
police returns for 1854 shewed that the numbers summar ily convic- 
tel or held to bail, were 783. m: ules, 112 females, total 895; the 
vumbers committed to sessions were 378 males, 126 females, total 
4; committed to assizes, 46 males, 13 females; total 51. Of 
“ese the number under sixteen years of age summarily convicted 
“id held to bail was 209 males, and 29 females ; committed to ses- 
‘wns, 60 males, and 8 females. The Rev. Dr. read the education 
assification fron the same return, proving ignorance to be a main 
urce of crime; and then went on to say that, despite Saakspeare’s 
BOUS quest nh. he was of Opin ton that there was a great di al ina 
“ame. Although the word kh: acorns was as modest a word as 
ld be adopted tor the general Kpressic noof the object of which 
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name which in any manner indicated that a youth came from a) 
establishment in which he had been confined as 2 er iminal, (Teas 
hear.) ‘They knew well they truth of that proverb, ‘vive a ina 

bad name and hi ing him.” The learned prelate, in support of his : 
argument, re ferred to the excellent pr: wctice of never calling tr 
por ts “convicts” or “ prisoners ” 
reformatories in France, ‘* Colonie Agricole ;” and in Scotland, 
‘Houses of Refuge,” or “ Industrial Schools.” He next ad. 
verted to the pi iramount import: ince of providing a good head ” 
for such an establishment ; mentioned that the venerable abbot pre- 
sent had selected such a man, a British subject, from a similar asso- 
ciation in France, which he had = suece essfully conducted: and re. 
marked that there must ever be by the side of the superior a chap- 


| 
lain selected from amongst hundreds, combining within himself the 


ans. 


most generous self-devotedness, the most minute knowledge of 


human nature, and at the same time that rare power of winning 
and attracting boys. The indispensable requisites of outdoor « Me 
ployment ; the essential elements of curing the physique, acting 
through the mind upon the body, as well as through the body on 
the mind, were ably enlarged upon. Of the utility of classification 
and probationary treatment, the learned prelate discussed 

leneth, and proceeded to dhaseve: that they had then to de- 
cide whether they would commit the unfortunate, unhappy eri- 
minal of their faith to others, or take the ch: ge upon the mselves. 
(Ilear, hear.) They had to nia whether they would respond 
to the imvitation _ out by government to all religidus sects ; 
whether they could, by taking up this system, virtually put them- 
selves into a ae to win the confidence of the government, of 
public opinion, and of the magistrates, and havine won that confi- 
denee, whether they should not be able to penetrate { ‘urther mto 
their gaols. (Hear, hear ) Whether they should not be able gra- 
dually to obtain their strict rights in this free countr y. (Cheers.) 
Whe the r the Vv ould show the +f had in them the bene vole nee, chi writ, 
and zeal which inspired their fellow-countrymen or not—they h aul 
to prove whether they were worthy of the opportuni ities put int 
their hands; whether they would leave their Catholie convicts te 
fester in caols, Or pass into other cee where they could 
never be internally reformed, for the Catholic heart gear 


no other religion but the Catholic. (Cheers.) And if they were 
not in Catholic hands they nao 1 become hypocrites, a be thrown 
again on society worse than when they entered these Schools. 


said the 


( Applause. ) He pain BY ony me intimatine that it was 
wrony 


Catholies, by instituting Reformatories, were beginning at the 
° } 

end + and by maintaining that this was not the case, inas smuch that 

Catholic education was in a satisfactory condition, and they were 


thus working at both ends. The Right Rev. Dr. re ‘sumed his seat 
unid loud applause. , ' . . ; 
The Right Rev. the Abbot of St Bernard’s Monastery mace 
fat ment declaratory his opmion in favour of th stablis! 2 - 
Reformatory S¢ hoo! i tt he and his brethren wer eri HH 
uni rtake the vt fornia (i Catholie Juvem Offenders. ] 
tered into full details of the plan on which the Inst 
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he founded, said the building wes in course of crection four mili 

from the Abbey at Charnwood Lorest, would cost £966 10s. 38d. 
exclusive of painting, &e , and would accommodate 100 boys. 
‘Cheers.) A lodge would have to be put up at a cost of £60, and 
it was necessary to purchase fifty acres of land, at a cost of £2500 ; 
the present quantity of land attached to the monastery, 230 acres, 
being not more than sufficient to support the community, and the 
100 poor daily relieved. A total sum of £4000 would be at least 
required. The inspector of prisons had signified his intention to 
certify the Reformatory, as soon as it was ready for occupation, 
which would be in about three months. (Ilear, hear.) And the 
Government would then give 5s. per week for the support of each 
boy. From this, the land to be provided, and no officials having to 
self-supporting. (Applause.) The rules would be almost the same 
as at the Institution of La Grand Trappe; and the management 


would be vested in the Abbot.” 


From Northamptonshire we have the following /eporé, and 
we beg attention to the observations of the Rev. I. J. Barton, 
as they are of great importance to all; particularly to our friends 
in Ireland, who are only adoué to commence the establishment 
of Reformatory Schools. 


Northamptonshire Society, for promoting and vatending 
Education, in accordance with the principles af the Estab- 


lished Church. 
(Extracted from the * Northampton Herald’ of Saturday, Feb. 16, V85t. ) 


The General Meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday last 
at the George Hotel, in this town. There were present, the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, Lord Lilford, Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, the 
Dean of Pete rborough, I. Bouverie, Esq., Col. Cartwright, W. B. 
Stopford, Ksq.. W. Smyth, Esq., H. O. Nethereote, Ksq., HL. P. 
Markham, Esq., H. VP. Gates, Esq., Revds. Henry J. Barton, 
DP. Lee, Thos. James, Chr. Smyth, G. 8. Toward Vyse, 
W, Woolleombe, H. De Sausmarez, RK. Isham, DD. Morton, IF’. M. 
Stopford, Hamlet Clark, J. H. Brookes. &c., &c., &e. 

On the motion of Colonel Cartwright, Lord Lilford was invited 
to preside, 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


lhe Minutes of the previous Meeting having been read, Lord 
Alwyne Compton read the following Report :— 


the Education of the 


“When the Northampt nshire Soci ty for { 
Poor in the Principles of the Established (‘huarch determined, in 
August 1854, to discontinue its central schools m Northampton, to 
n! ntly. to adopt ewhat different 
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name,—the follow Ine were laid down AS the chief potnts to by 
in view:— 
The introduction into rural schools of industrial instructioy 
2nd. The establishment of a training institution for the masters 
of such schools. 

3rd. The periodical inspection of such schools. 

4th. The improvement of the grammar schools throughout th 
county, and establishment of additional schools for the middle classes. 

5th. Refor matory institutions for young criminals of both sexes, 

And, 6th. Industrial fee ding se thools for the une imployed children 
in towns. 

To which must be added, what has always been an object of th 
Society, viz., to make grants towards the buil ling of parochial 
sc hools. ; 

Your Committee have now to state how far these objects hay 
been attained during the last 18 months. 

The Society having resolved, at its last annual inceting, to pro- 
ceed first with the Reformator y Schools, one of these (that tor boys 
has already been opened. Full particulars with respe et to it will 
be found in the report of the Refor matory School Comittee, from 
which it will also be seen that the corresponding institution for girls 
has been delayed, because the building to be used for that purpose 
is not vet available. 

The first steps towards the establishment of the Training Insti- 
tution for Schoolmasters at Peterborough have also been taken, 
It will be seen from the report of the Special Committee that the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough has presente “l the Society with an 
acre of land, in an excellent position, near the cathe dral: that a 
house has been taken as a temporary residence for masters ; and 
that plans and designs for a practising school are in preparation, 
which it is proposed to build as soon as possible, so as to open t! 
Tr: aiming Schools this year, . 

The Committee regret that they cannot lay hefore the present 
mee ting ran estimate of the e xpense of the prac tising se hool. 

Thel nspector has nearly completed his examination of the schools 
in union with the Society, and his report will be laid before the 
meeting.* The Committee regret that it is not in their power to 
remunerate him ade quate ly for his services to the Society. Thes | 
propose that the Society should pay him £30 a year for the kee ep ot 
i horse and his extra travelling expenses. 

The Society has made sm: ill erants towards the building 
— ul schools, in the parish of Hargrave, and the parish of 

» Peter 's, Northampton. oo 

With respect to Grammar and inne Schools, it will gs n 


that thie spe cial Committee have been in commumeation with 0 
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Middle School in) Northampton, but they have deferred carrying 
vit their scheme in the hope that the Charity Commissioners’ 
Inspector, Who has lately visited the town, may render it unnecessary. 
should this not be the case, this Society cannot employ its funds 
wore efficiently in the cause of education than in opening such 
shools, which ina few years will be found to exert a powerful 
iyiuence on the lower classes, as well as those who attend them. 

Among the new rules to be submitted to this meeting is one for 
the appointment of corresponding members, 

Your Committee trust that one effect of that measure will be 
ercatly to extend the influence of the Society in the county, and to 

arze the subscription list. 

They trust that their receipts in the present year will thus become 
sudicient to enable them to make the following grants from the 
winual income of the Society, for each of which a resolution will be 
proposed to the meeting, viz. .— 

Inspector ee a 
gE ee 
Building Parochial Schools  ....ccccceeeeee ee eevee OO 
Towards support of Reformatory School ..........110 
Ditto Training School .......00....6.110 


General or contingent expenses .......scceseeceseseee OO 


In the event of the hopes of the Committee being disappointed, it 
vill be necessary to reduce the grants; the opening of the Training 
Scheol must be deferred ; the grants to building schools diminished ; 
ind the capital of the Society trenched upon for maintaining objects 


which are all essential. 
This, however, your Committee are willing to hope is impossible. 
The General Statement of the Income and Expenditure of the 
Society tor the past year is as follows :— 


General Training Reformatory.; Middle 

Purposes. School. | School, 

££ whi dg an die aia. ae ans 
> . ea ‘nin 
Received. 976 2 O842 1 61231 19 0) 20° 0 O3070 20 
17 6 


Paid......./164 19 ] 383 | 48 16 7 


Gross Total, 





In hand ..jsit 211842 1 © 848 1 6,20 0 OP521 5 5 


TRAINING AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 
lhe Report of this Commiteee was next read, as follows :— 


The Society having determined to open a Training Institution for 
Masters, at Peterborough, where they may be prepared for thi 
management of Schools in rural parishes, your Committee, at their 
Mrst meeting, addressed enquiries to the Committee of Couneil on 
Education as to whether they might hope for assistance mn carrying 
jue their object from the annual Parliamentary grant. They were 
Mormed, in reply, that such help could only be granted on the 
sual condition, viz.: their training the students in such a mannet 
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as to qualify them to hold Certificates, and giving them, in short, 
hicher amount of instruction than the Socie ty had conte mplated, 

Your Committee, therefore, felt it necessary to examine anew th 
whole question as to the advantages and dis: advantaces of emp loyin " 
** certificated” masters in rural parishes, It cannot be doubted t 
« highly-educated teacher will increase the efficienc y of any seh aor 
he is pl: iced over, provided that, in extending his knowledge, he has 
not neglected to pay full attention to the best methods of teac is: ny, 
ior omitted to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the subj “ts 
usually taught in village schools. These dangers seem carefull 
vuarded against in the scheme of examination for tr dining colle 
which the Committee of Council had adopted. ; 

Such masters, however, are often objected to, either beeause they 
are too expensive, or beeause they are above their work. The first 
difficulty is removed by the minute of the Committee of Council fo 
making grants for the support of schools in rural districts and towns 
with less than 5,000 inhabitants, such grants to be proportioned t 
the number of scholars in regular attendance. With the assistance 
thus given, a master holding a certificate may generally be obtained 
at an expense (fo the promoters ofa parish school) less than the 
hire of a labourer at l2s. a week: less, therefore, than could well 
be offered to any other trained master. 

Moreover, it appears by returns which your Committee have 
received, and of which a summary is appe mded s this report, that 
the sums actually paid to masters in ‘thee ounty would, with capitation 
vrants, &e., be amply sufficient for ‘ certificated ’ masters. And as 
regards the objection that such masters are above their work, th 
Committee trust this will not be the ease with those trained in thi 
proposed institution at Peterborough, with express reference to 
industrial and other requirements of village schools. 

Your Committee have, therefore, come to the conclusion that the 
instruction given in the Training School should be adapted to the 
Government examinations. The Socie ‘ty will, by this means, bi 
entitled to considerable grants to the school, amounting to betwee 
one-fourth and one-third of the annual expense, besides grants 
towards the building. 

During the past year, the Lord Bishop of Peterborough ha 
kindly presented to the Socie ty, with the consent of the Ecelesiastica 
Comnissioners, one acre of ground, in an excellent position, not fi 
from the Cathedral, and on this site the Training School will be built. 
The precise position of the acre, forming part of Hse it is known as 
the Vineyard Estate, has been fixed upon by the Con mittee, 
to suit the convenience of the ¢ athe “dral Grammar Se thool Trustees, 
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schooleroom (with class rooms attached), where the students 
may practically learn the art of teaching, and whither the boys of 
the new parish in Peterborough (about to be formed into a district), 
may be expected to come. The other buildings, such as master’s 
residence, &e., they have determined not to commence till the 
Training S School shall have been brought fully into operation. 

To secure the satisfactory character of the buil lings, they 
ad ppointed a Sub-committee to act with a Committee of the Architec- 
tural Society of the Archdeaconry of Nor na ee and to obtain 
on is and estimates from some competent architect, by which means 
hey y hope to avoid all unnecessary expense or unsightline ‘ss In the 

on. 

cr hey have also taken, as a temporary residence for the masters 
and pupils, a house adjoining the two acres of land, at a rent of £20 
a year, Which is underlet till the Society shall require the use of it. 

The probable annual expense of the Training School will be 
found in the report of the General Committee. 

The annual subscriptions of the Society are not, at present, suf- 
ficient to justify it in opening its Training Institution, even on the 
nost moderate scale. Your Committee trust, however, that this may 

wn be remedied, as no real improvement can take place in the 
Parochial Schools save through the employment of duly trained 
masters. The supply of such masters from existing institutions ts 
cven now unequal to the demand for them, and in few, if any of them, 
ive they prepared to take charge of schools where much stress is 
laid upon industrial teaching. 

The Committee are glad to state that the number of Parochial 
Schools in the county continues steadily to increase, During the 
\) ~ year gt Soe ety ‘has made small eri ints to two new se hools, at 

. Peter’ s, Nor thampton, and at Hargrave. W hen the house in St. 
Biles's-stre ‘et shall have been sold, vou will have more ample means 
at your disposal to assist in burl ling schools where they are still 

required,” 


The Report on the Pecuniary Condition of the Schools through- 
out the County was then read as follows :— 

“In the month of February, of last year, the secretaries, by direc- 
tion of the general Committee, sent ¢ ‘irculars to the cle ‘rey in the 
county, requessing information as to the schools in their several 
parishes, the number of'scholars, the size and height of the rooms, 
the salaries of the teachers, and the sums paid by the children. 
rom 143 rural parishes (as well as from the towns) answers were 
received from whic h the following tables are compile “ud 
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In many of the small parishes, with no school, the children may perhaps go to an uy 


} 
shi Sc hool. 


Without going into lengthened calculations, it may be sti ated on 
the authority of these tables, that in parishes of less than 600 in- 
habitants with mixed schools under a mistress, it would be possi! ble, 
with Government aid, to raise the salary of the mistress from 423 
to £42 a year, for which a good certific ated mistress m: iy beobt ained ; 
and the same results would follow in other cases. 

Again, if we suppose that in parishes of less than 150 inh: abitants, 
no school is needed; that in other par ishes with less than 600, the 
should bea mixed school, under a mistress; in parishes from G00 Te 
1,000, mixed schools under a master; in parishes from 1,000 to 
1,000, schools under a master and a mistress ; and in larger parish S 
separate infant school besides, under a mistress, we shall find, fron 
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‘the numbers given in the above tables, the following results (as 


affecting the whole county) : 
Masters. Mistresses. 


36 parishes under 150 me in 
147 a 600 a 147 
GO ne 1,000 60 — 
28 7" 1,500 28 28 
15 on 3,000 15 30 
103 205 


Or about 100 masters and 200 mistresses will be required for thie 
rural parishes in the county. ‘These the Society may, perhaps, 
hereafter be able to furnish from its training institution, though, in 
the first instance, it proposes to confine its operations to masters fur 
rural schools, 


We cannot conelude this report on the pecuniary condition of 


the schools in the county, without referring to the very gratifying 
condition of the schools in the town of Northampton, in which there 
are employed, according to the returns we have received for six 
parishes only, no less than 12 masters and mistresses, nine of thei 
certified, besides pupil teachers, at salaries amounting altogether to 
upwards of £700 a year. At the time the Society commenced its 
operations in 1812, its central school was the only one in the town ; 
and we hope that the training school at Peterborough may, in like 
nanner, form a nueleus around whieh will spring up many efficient 
parochial schools, and that the work of education may advance under 
the auspices of the Society during the next 44 years, as it has done 
during those that are past.” 
REFORMATORY COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 

The following report was next read :— 

“Your Committee have to report that, after agreeing to a series 
of resolutions for their future guidance, they advertised for suitable 
premises and land, with the intention of receiving boys under 16 from 
any gaol in the county (ineluding the Soke of Peterborough), or 
unconvicted boys who have fallen into vicious courses. 

Your Committee having failed in obtaining what was required, 
‘one of its members agreed to advance a sufficient sum to purchase 
asmall farin of 34 acres at Tiftield, near ‘Towcester, the Society pay- 
Ing the interest upun the mortgage so far as it exceeded the rent. 
lhe tenant of the farm expressed his willingness to take as many 
acres as the Society had no immediate occasion for at the same 
rental as before, although he would lose the advantage of the barns 
and other buildings. 

It is hoped an arrangement will be made whereby the society 

shall pay £50 a year for 12 acres of land and the buildings referred 
to, With the power of taking as much more of the remaining 22 acres 
as they may require, and of purchasing the whole at the original 
Cost. 
; Having obtained the land, your committee agreed upon plans 
uiding aschool and sehool-house to accommodate a inaster and 
“out 380 boys, which has been done in a most satisfactory manner 
y Mr, Duukiey, of Blisworth, for the sum of £583 10s. 
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Your committee having made known the character of the pro 
posed institution to the rector of the parish, and conferred with vm 
on the subject, proceeded next to enquire for a master and superin. 
tendent, and they consider themselves fortunate in having secured thy, 
services of Mr. Julius Benn, who has been highly recommended for 
his experience and zeal in a similar institution, and who, for the pre. 
sent, will take the entire management of the school under the Cons, 
mittee, 

Your Committee have likewise to state that application was made 
at quarter sessions for the use of the militia store-house, in the tow) 
of Northampton, for a Female Reformatory School, and that the 
sessions have agreed to give up the store-house for that purpose gs 
soon as anew one is built. 

As regards their financial position, your Committee beg to refer 
to the report of the general Committee, by which it will be seen 
that, in answer to the appeal agreed upon at the annual meeting las! 
year, the sum of £1,221 14s., donations, and £10 5s., annual sub- 
scriptions, have been received, which, they regret to say, fall far 
short of what was expected, particularly in annual subscriptions. 

Your Committee also regret that they have experienced a further 
disappointment in their appeal to the Committee of Council of Educa. 
tion for grants towards rent, &e. 

In conclusion, your Committee have to state that the school- 
house, having been examined by Her Majesty’s Inspector of Prisons, 
and certified by the Secretary of State, is now opened for the recep- 
tion of boys approved of by the Committee ; and that, in addition to 
the three who were brought from another reformatory by Mr. Benn, 
one boy has been admitted from the parish of Kettering, his parents 
paving a shilling a week towards his support. The other three boys 
are considered to be ina hopeful State, and likely hot only to Exercise . 
beneficial influence on their companions, but to be capable of assist. 
ing inthe work of the establishment, for which they are to receive 
Is. a week each. 

Rules have been agreed upon for the management of the 1n- 
stitution, and a cireular and forms of admission (whieh will be found 
with other printed documents, on the table) are to be sent to t 
clerks of the county and borough magistrates, and to those ot the 
city and Soke of Peterborough.” 

REPORT OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOLS COMMITTED. 

The Middle Schools Committee’s Report was next read as 
follows: 

“Your Committee have held several meetings and discussed the 
question of a Middle School in the town of Northampton. But ee 
one of the Charity Commissioners bas recently been to examine EX 
statutes of the Grammar School and other charities in the town, 
vour Committee have determined to await the result of his enquiry. 
Should the Grammar School coutinue in its present inefficient con- 
prepared to lay before the Sociery a 
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should be taken capable of accommodating 200 day scholars. That, 
7 inthe first instance, three masters should be engaged to superintend 
respectively the classical, mathematical and Knglish education of the 
upils, at salaries, rising with the number in the school, from £200 
to £300 for the head master, from £150 to £200 for second master, 
and from £80 to £100 a year for third master, besides extra masters 
or French, drawing, singing aud drill. That a certain number of 
pupils, (30, when the school is full.) should be elected after examina 
tion to free scholarships, and that when the school is thorough|y 
established, three exhibitions of £50 a year, to last three years, he 
viven after examination to those who have been educated in the 
school, one being open every year. Your Committee are satisfied 
that such a school, under good masters, would be well attended, 
and it will be found on calculation that, if so attended, it would 





more than cover its expenses. 

The Endowed School at Guilsborough has also been under the 
notice of the Committee, and they have reason to hope that (the 
legal difficulties having been removed) the Trustees will consent to 
act, and that the school may be made available for the children 
of farmers and others of the middle classes. 

Your Committee have also conferred with the President and 
Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, on the subject of the Grammar 
School at Brackley, and are led to expect that the college, either 
lone or in conjunction with your Society, will convert the present 
stablishment into an efficient Middle School, 

Mr. Markham enquired whether any communication had been 
received from the trustees of the Gramimar School at Northampton ? 

Lord Compton said, that a request had been received that morning 
hy the Middle Schools’ Committee, to meet the Trustees of the school 
to discuss means for its improvement. 

Mr. Markham mentioned that a letter had been received from the 
master of the school, professing his readiness to do anything in his 
power to forward the views of the Committee. 

EXPENDITURE. 
Lord Compton said it was necessary at that meeting to authorize 
the proposed expenditure for the year, and he would now lay the 
items before the meeting. 

After some discussion, in which Col. Cartwright expressed his 
bjection to making payments out of the Annual General Income of 
le Society, the several items were agreed to, as mentioned in the 
Report of the General Committee. 

Lhe Officers of the Society were next appointed, asl 
| I was resolved to petition the county magistrates for pe rmission 
“hold the Socicty’s annual meeting in the County Hall, and for 
he Committee to mect monthly in the Grand Jury room, or in the 
— of the Clerk of the Peace. 

Vol. Cartwright next proposed the cordial thanks of the meeting 
cir two excellent Seeretaries. Though he had the misfortune 
fer with them on the present oceasion, no one appreciated the 
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Mr. Nethercote seconded the motion. 

Mr. Rhatten rose to return thanks. Hfe said—It would be affoc 
tion to si iv we are not se nsible of the complime nt paid to us by this 
mee ting» as Seeretaries. If I stood alone I should tell my fri 'end 
Co]. Cartwright that what he has said proceeded from the partialin 
of cue ship; but I am thankful to say I do not stand alone, and | 
have the satisfaction now of giving honour where honour is due. 
W hen [remember the clearhe adedness, the untiring energy, the single 
ness of purpose with which Lord Alwyne Compton has devoted him 
self to this great and good cause, it is impossible for me to sprith of 
him as he deserves. But Iam vlad to see that his conduct. is sp. 
preciated by this meeting, as I hope and belieye it will be by i 
county at large. It has been said that if the Church of England | 
only true to herself she can never fall ; and it may be said with ey 
truth that if the nobility of England are true to themselves” 
aristocracy can never fall (I use the word true, not in any nar 
and bigoted, but in its best sense) ; and in alluding to my brot 
secretary I can point to one who fulfils both these reqniremcnts ; 
and I hope Iam not taking too great a liberty if [ say that we hav 
in this room at this moment another instance of the same kind. No 
one knows my native county without knowing what the Bishop «: 
Sodor and Man has done for Laneashire in promoting the great 


cause which we are now advocating. And no one knows the Isle of 


Man without knowing’ that, in their present bishop, they have a 
worthy successor of the Wilsons and Hildesleys of former times, 
Nothing would eucourage us more than bis lordship’s advice ani 
approbation; and if it can only go forth to his own county that h 
approves of what we are doing it would be the ereatest help tu us 
His lordship knows that we are no new Society ; but he may net 
know, or he may not remember, what ought to be known—that fro 
the year 1812, when it was first establis hed, to the year before i 
the ne thamptonshire Society expended not less than £21,883 1 
assisting to build schools and in promoting the cause of education 
Neither are we in our extended form a bigoted Society, and in pit 
root of this I will read one of the ru! seer the Reform: tory Schoo 
‘If the religious persuasion of any of the | 
Church of oe a minister of that persuasion, at the request 0! 
such boy, or his parents or guardians, may be allow: 1 to visit him, 
at all proper and seasonab Io times, under such reguittions as t! 
Committee shall approve’ But it has been said, and | am sorry 
hear that in one instance it has been hinted at to-day, that we 
rroceeding upon too extensive and broad a basis. In answer to thi 
I shall, perhaps, save the time of the mee ting if T may be allowed ty 
read an extr oat from a letter which I sent at the beginning of t 
present movement to one of the most influential members of 
Society :—* If we lose sight of the broad view we lose everything 
The geeat object of the united educational movement will fall to piee 
And, instead of one great under tuking, suppor ted by the influence bs 
the whole county (lay as well as clerical), there will be = ree st 
undertakings, Gals one of which (the Reformatory ) will copes 


The Middle School question will neser quicken into life at all, 
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the Training Institution will again die out for want ot lay energy and 


support. lf a Reformatory School is wanted to diminish the number 
in) the Gaol, a T raining Institution i Is Watlite “l to erate and exte wie 
sound religion and use ful learning, so as to diminish the inmates o} 
the Retormatory. And, above all, as a matter of life and death, 
security to the state, peace to society, aud the moral regeneration oi 
the masses of the people, a good and — education for the 
middle classes is indispensably necessary. But all these must work 
together if any great good is to be done. The opportunity is now 
offered, and it may never be offered again, of combining the whok 
county forthe purpose. There must be difficulties in every great 
undertaking, but it is un-HMnglish to flinch from thein, and it? IT did 
not honestly believe that you would be the last to do so, L would not 
trouble you on the subje et. Look for a moment at the immense ad 
vantage which the influence of a county gives. The ablest advice 
the most experienced persons in every department are at its comma 
Without it, individual bodies are powerless, and the clergy especially 
are unable to carry forward their part of these educational schemes 
The cle: “ys as a bi vdy, are not men of business ; they never have been, 
and, perhaps, from the very nature of their office, they never ought 
tobe. If, therefore, you de ‘prive them of this lay assistance by not 
allowing the proj posed union, you prevent what I believe would do 
more, not only for the morals, but for the religion of the county, 
than has ever yet been done for any county in Enel: ind. How much 
truth comes out in the quiet discussion of any question before a Coin. 
mittee, and if you would only allow the clergy to be present on 
proper oce asions, and yourselve 's be present with them from time to 
time, each would learn to understand and appreciate the other's 
motives, and truth, instead of prejudice, would be the result. Only 
keep the pene ral oC omumitte e unite “ls let i if hee ‘alk ine d with se par. ata 
Vommittees for special purposes and let the cler: ey and laity, for 
once, be welded together in so good a cause, and we ieee? be sure to 
succeed, By this combination we should realize what one of our 
Jud; ges pronounced with his dying breath to be the great want of Kng 
lish socie ‘ty—that ‘ sympatliy’ between the highest, the middle and 
the lowest classes which is of such incaleulab le advantage to all. J 
only Wish | coult | state the Case as it deserves, and | ain sure it would 
present itself to your mind with irresistib le foree as an i epee 
of doing vood which does not ha; ppen one e ina life, and on whie! 
the blessing of the Almighty must rest.’ 

a (" Olip ton he ree Xpress sed a hoj ie that, befor: 
might hear some ‘thing from thie lips of Fhe Bis hop ot Sodor and Man. 


The By shop of Sodor and Man ininie ‘diate ly rose, bit prot ‘sted that 
reque SU ilk wie to hin. 


separ, il i, tins y 


hew as hever more taken by surprise thai by the 

Not that he felt: a Want of interest in the cause of education, or in the 
advance ment of that cause in his own nati ve county, but that owing tu 
his limited k howledge of the county, arising from his long separation, 
he did not feel hiwself ina position to express either approv al or dis- 
vam regal ‘ding the proc e reding rs of thel Ww Soc de It was tr uc | ie hi ad 
AStrone feelj gy upon the yo stion of edue ation—thi ‘question to whica 
all his Cile rel Cs had Ibe Cl dire ele YF | for years. ite by lieved it was the 
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question on which the vital interests of Hacland TT potted, i | | 


was “s unkful to see that que stioa taken lp with such vivour 1 N 
thamptonshire, 


Ile would speak upon another point. However energetic the 
clergy might be, they would find that they would not be able to moy. ' 
so efficiently as was desirable unless the ‘yY were encouraged and 
urge “don by lay coopers ation. Ile by le ved, too, trom pr actical ex 
perience— and perhaps they would think that he was giving utterane 
to a bold opinion—that the world was all wrong upon the questi 
of education. He feared that too m: ny were looking to the know 
ledge of the country instead of the pie ty of the country, as a means ; 
of directing the people i in the path of wisdom, forgetting that th ; 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, and ‘thinking rath 
through wisdom to. le: id to the fear of God. He hoped, therefore, 
that in Northamptonshire they would adhere to the principle which 
iIncule ‘cated the love and tear of God, and Invoked the aid of true 
religion to direct every effort for the promotion of education. 

There was another point. They would not effect their purpo ; 
of rearing a moral e God-fearing popul: ition unless they trained ' 
their teachers in the fear and love of God. Their cetfor ts, ther ; 
fore, must first be tock to the training school. It was a most ; 
important thing to be careful as to the religious principle of those } 
whom they selected to teach. He would not admit that teachers 
could be over-educated, but unless secular knowledge = be viven 
them so as to pesaiere humility and piety in their hearts, by which to | 
influence people not so muc ‘ by their worldly wisdom as by their . 
piety and humility, the knowledge obtained by them would prove | 


lo he rather a curse than a ble ‘ssIng. 

Qn the motion of Mr. Barton, it was unanimously resolved 
‘that the thanks of this me¢ ting be given to I’. S. Percival, Kisq., 
the ‘Treasurer; to H. P. Markham, Esq., Clerk of the Peace ; 
and to Jd. Mercer, Esq., Treasurer of the county, for their valuabi 
services In promoting the interests of the Society.” : 

Mr. Bouverie proposed, and tne Dean of Peterborough seconded, j 
a vote of thanks to the noble Chairman, which was cordially giv 
and responded to, and the meeting separated. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Salisbury and sige Jourwal, 
Sink,—In a letter recently addressed - Sir Io. Kerrison, one of ( 
members for Suffolk, by the Rev. Henr y J. Barton, Rector of Wicl 
Northamptonshire, and published in the local and some of the L 
don papers, the following most important passage occurs s——" © 
further remark that though reformatory schools have been establis 
| other counties, 1 believe North: amptonshire Is, as vet, the only ' 
i which the whole question has been taken up; In ne othe posal | 
combined with them ‘the more noble and necessary duiy of ended 
ig to prevent ernune rather than re form the crimin ‘s é 
Now | would earnestly desire to direct the attention of eae 
habitant of Wiltshire, and particularly of the magistrates wee 
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| confess that I have looked with much misgiving and fear upon th 
active movement that has been made during the present year amon 
us for the establishment of a reformatory school. | But E could not 
help doubting my own judgment when T saw Mr. Barton's nan 
among the ge ‘ntlemen who met. at Hardwicke Court, as 1 know him 
well to be a man of Christian benevolence, practical e Xper ienee, and 
sound judgment, equi al to any one in the whole of the united kingdom, 
But this e xplanation of his more extended views and fee lings has fully 
confirmed my former opinion, and I cannot but regret that no allusion 
was made to them in the account that late ‘ly appeared in your p: - 
of the meeting, as I feel certain he must have pressed them with |: 
usual zeal and force on the notice of the gentlemen who were asses 
bled at Mr. Baker’s. 

In the present state of our county 1 cannot but look upon the es- 
tablishment of the proposed re formator y school as a direet induce 
ment to and premium upon crime, for I will ask any practical man, 
if every ploughboy in the county would not benefit his condition ly 
getting into this establishment, where he would be provided with ever y 
comfort and advantage, and, after a certain per iod, returned back 
again into society in a etter and higher position? And as there 


will he but one road by which he can arrive at these advantages, if 


he fail to discover it for himself, his friends and relatives will soon 
point it out to him, 

Would it not be a work much more acceptable to God, and much 
more beneficial to man, to endeavour to direct all this zeal and liber- 
ality to « “a more noble aud necessary duty of endeavouring to prevent 
erime 2?” For look over the length and breadth of this great county, 
and J ‘ace I do not know a single rural parish witees the social 
condition of the labourers is satisfactory, or the means for education 
anything approac thing to efficiency, There m: vy be such—-but [do 
not know them. I know m: uly whore there is no d: vy-school of any 
description, and one instance ‘where in five par ishes the schools ar 
only kept in existence in their present wretehe “dl and almost useless 
condition by the liberality of one single individual. And I mid 
hame one parish, and that too belonging : tmost entirely to one of the 
most active promoters s of this reform: itory moveme it, ‘whe ‘re the so- 
cial condition is such that the cottages are au outrage upon common 
decene ‘y, Where no attempt has ever been made to teach a single 
plou; thboy i in the parish to write his name, and where they would 
have been equally unable even to read if it had not been for the little 
that has been done for that purpose by the dissenters . 

Would it not then be much better to make the improve ment of 
this wretched and de plor: able state of things the subje et of a cou ty 
movement? — Let every gentleman who has ti = ‘n part in this refor- 
matory movement, exert himself to the utmost, by his own Liberality, 
and by his influence over others, to establish really useful and effi- 
cient schools on his own property, a nd in his own loe ality. An ex- 
ample would thus be set, and a spirit stirred up that, | don not doubt, 
woul l rapidly ae ‘ad through the whole county. Nothing is wanted 
for this noble work but the means, and if it is to be done efficiently, 
they must be given with no nij gerard hand. Really good education, 
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hike all other valuable things, can only be had at a costly price. [Bay 
it 1s worse than folly in the professing friends of education. if. the: 
are really sincere in their professions, to hesitate for one moment 
about the cost. Kk or wh ile you remunerate your teachers ata rate 
below the wages of common labourer s, and even then nevlect to pro- 
vide them with the necessar y books and other requlsity Sy YOU cannot 
expect to obtain it. lin your paper of the loth i ISEas the re Was an 
advertisement for a schoolmistress for a countr y parish, and offering 
a salary of eight pounds ayear. This, I fear, is too just an exam) 
of the liber ality of other country parishes. | And what aust be tie 
result of such a System as this? You mnst of nece ssity vet a pers 
who is unable to teach properly the most common rudiments, and t 
such a person you entrust the entire control and mauayen deat of th 
education of a whole parish. You are then surprised ; ie results, 
and pretend to revret that reformatory schools have “heir heces 
sary. 
lt is a common thing to bear the professing friends of education 
ask with exultation, * Have you read such or such a pampli ict on 
education?” But it is a very rare thing to hear any ove speak with 
commendation of the only ‘Hcient step that has, as yet, been taken 
ii this county in the cause of wilictae niches establisliment of tl 
training school at Salisbury, for mistresses, by the late Bishop, and 
ts sincere and zealous support by the present Bishop, both befor 
and since he was raised to the bench; and I believe it has only been 
by vreat exertions, on the part of a few individuals, that this excel- 
lent establishmeut has been kept in existence. ‘These controversial 
writings, instead of promoting, ouly retard and mystify the great 
question of general education . and | believe that too ma BY of thei 
are put forth only to divert attention from the eally aporean 
point, how the means are to be provided for a sails efiicieat system 
ob parochial education. To Say that the diifie ulty is a rely 
I do not believe it to be true. lL have never known au listance i 


1OUS OM 


il | iV © Xperie nce, avd i hits been cousiderable, where the parents 
of children, for hase beneit our national schools are mtcidaed, evel 
retused to send their children from = religious scruples, When th 
school was conducted in any degree approaching to usefulness and 
eficieney, — And I know an instance at this moment, Where an Tis 
provement having been made in the management of a sel ol, all tl 
dissenters in the parish mime a itely sent their children witl 
vid gratitude. When these objections are made, it is by a differ . 
aud higher class of persons, and I do verily believe that in es 
cases they are put forth to keep alive a spirit of controversy, and to 
divert pubhe attention trom those beavy pecuniary s& jue * " 
must be made, either by voluntary contributions or pretieral ass >% 
nent, if we are ever to have a really useful and efhcient 
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parochial education. Vd 

But how prot ud and hi appy wou ld it make me, it tints COUTTS ro 
eally take up tliis great que stion with sincerity and Zeal. 
that a reforinators school would then be unnecessary. 
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few cases of depravils which would even then occur mi tie } 7 
. 4 ? . rh)! rayeu 
cor} upt state of human nature, would be Le tcel Lhic't Lh ah i 7 ‘] 
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constituted authorities To commit for ra} longer } riod those criminals 
under a certain age, whom they shoul I consider it advisable to sub- 
ject toa full course of such dise ip) line. 

I shall deeply regret if these observations should cause pain to any 
individual! But TP think it a subject on which every inhabitant of 
the county should fully and freely express an opinion. TI eannot, for 
a moment, doubt the motives by ‘which the promoters of this move- 
ment have been actuated- But Il would e arnestly entreat them to 
use, and reflect seriously, before they proceed further. And with 
the zeal, the talents, and ac tivity that some of them possess, I believe 
they will see that a higher, a nobler, and much a more useful course 
of « luty lies open to them. 

[ am, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
(yr. 


In the Illustrated Loudon News, of March Ist. 1856. there 
ap pei ared | a pr rtrait of a ve ry rem a Nan, W tia Driver, 
the Manager of the [Lome for Out-Cast boys, accompanied by 
an accountof that Institution, of which we have, in former 
Records, given some most interesting details. 

About twelve months ago, the Directors of Convict Prisons 

in lreland sent two of their excellent Sehool-Masters to visit 
some of the English Reformatones, and when those gentlemen | 
had returned we asked one of them—from whom did you gam 
most valuable and orginal information ?—and the prompt 
reply was—“ from Mr. Driver ;” and, oddly enough he added, 
“1 dowt believe in Nash, although L have read Mr. er 
Place of Repentance.’ — Vis young man’s estimate of Mr. 
Driver is not, we ean, too high; and the following fe iter, 
from him, which, through the attention of the Recorder of 
Birmnin: shi im we are enabled to insert, is of great interest, and 
Value , In its suggestions — 


Tlome for Ouleast Boys, 
Belved ere by re scent, he mbre th, 
February 18th, 1856 
rear SIP, 


[ need not, Tam sure, apologise for addressing you upon the 
Subject of this letter. You have already had from Mr. Whitehead 


. fal . ) ‘ . , 
SOlnLe fore shadowines ot the suceess of our industrial department. 


wrote to you, desertbing his oceasionaiy 


But at the time when he 
workeroom, he was not 


ine I rical costume and oceupation in our 

IN possession of the results of our last mouth’s labour. Our arrange 
Ments are anvthine but coulplete, and our averaue skill is as yet bens 
rather low, Nevertheless our earnings even now are satisfactory, he 
We have now di peused with all professional assistance, and manage di 

















CAND THE UREsti 


our own athars, Our numbers had, for reasons «ot CCOMOMN, been 
unavoidably decreased from thirty to fifteen. We did think ot 
keeping to this latter number for some months, but we find it im. 
possible. Our work so increases, that to do it we are compelled to 
admit more boys. Here is an example of that “lite in’ itself.” 
which since your letter to Mr. Whitehead has become one of 
stock sentences. 

It is, as you have said, of great importance to have a business 
which can be speedily learned, and this is certainly the case with 
ours, It is not necessary, however, for all the boys to be equally 
proficient. There is a devree of skill whieh it is indispensabli 
that some of the Inmates should possess. I have a seale of pro- 
ficiency in which [ represent the highest skill by a symbol—say 12: 
lower degrees of skill, T represent by other figures from J upwards, 
altering the figure which represents each boy's skill according to 
his progress. | find that if | have two in fifteen at 12, the rest may 
be anywhere between band 12. A boy can be made useful directly 
he comes in, and then he improves till he cah take the place of 
those who leave. 

Our goods are all manufactured to order, and such is the de- 
mand, that we can searcely keep one small house supplied. We 
readily find customers, and our dealings with them being: strictly 
matters of business, we are expected to send our work in as well as 
they have been accustomed to have it. In this we are  perfectl 
successful, and the praise of our employer aets upon the boys as a 
very powerful motive to exertion, Sometimes we have to execute 
an order very quickly to a given time, and the boys take great pride 
in getting it done. Any appearance of slackness is a damper to 
them, just as much as it is to those who are working for their living. 
In fact, we find them most willing and capable, and —with the op- 
portunity of spoiling valuable materials—careful. We now reckon 
our profits at nearly 20 shillings a boy per month, and we hope 
to inerease them when we get somewhat clear of the difficulties in 
which we have got entangled in time past. 

There are many details which would be interesting to you had 
I time to go into them. IT have chiefly wished in this letter to tet 
you know how we stand at present, and what appear to be our in- 
mediate prospeets. Another pen, more used than mine to such dis 
cussions, will before long deal with the principle involved in our 
system ot work. 
"1 beg respectfully to reciprocate the kind wishes expressed towards 
me in your letters to Mr. Whitehead, 


our 


And am, 
Dear Sir, 
Your’s obediently, 


WILLIAM DRIVER. 
M. }). HILL, Ese 


, rt ) } we 

We have received a most admirable, and valuabl public 

tion— Reports of the Governor, Chaplain, and Surgeon es 

? ry y Y -£ ate : ryod to 
Leeds Borough Gaol, for 15509, but at too late a perl 
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make extracts from it. ‘The Aeport of the Chaplain, the Rev 
GB. De Renzi, is a most able one, and contains some of the 
best, and most useful tables we have seen, always excepting 
those of the Rev. John Clay. 

The twentieth report of the Inspectors of Prisons in England 
is just published. Lt has reference to the prisons in the sou- 
thern and western districts, and mentions some disgraceful 
cases of mismanagement. At Brecon, one of the prisoners 
was so depressed in spirits from long confinement that he was 
excused from hard labour at the re: juest of the inspector. = In 
the Cardiff county gaol, the accommodation is most inadequate, 
and the prisoners are all associated together, without any work, 
inthe most demoralising manner, in utter disregard of the law. 
At Haverfordwest eaol, the greater humanity of the Freneh 
law of imprisonment for debt is forcibly called to: mind, when 
it is found that an old man ne seventy vers of age Is Incarcerated 
in a nolsome prison fora debt of £124 and interest. The gaol 
of New Radnor is a disgrace to the nation, and, although it 
ought only to beusedasa house of te inporary detention, prisoners 
have been kept there a whole fortnight. The ‘airing yard’? 
was found to be occupied by two donkeys and a large hog, it 
being, too, evidently their ordinary abode. At the new prison 
of Wells ‘ies is no convenience for prisoners seeing their legal 
advisers in private—“ a defect” (remarks the re port) “of very 
serious magnitude.” — At the Exeter county prison, the bar- 
barous practice of cutting the prisoners’ hair too short is con- 
de muned by the inspector. At the Exeter city gaol, the system 
is abomin ably defective; andr ather adapted to foster than 
to repress the growth of crime.’ = At’ Plymouth the large ac- 
cession of prisoners for refusing to go to sea atler signing 
articles is noticed, and at this gaol a prisoner contrived to 
escape through a hole twelve inches long by six and_ three- 
juarters broad. At ‘Tiverton, a debtor compl: ained of the 
chaplain for refusing him the privilege of having one of his 
OW ; books to read. ‘This work, so dangerous inthe eyes of 
the chaplain, turned out to be Milton’s Paradise Lost, where- 
upon the inspector reversed the rev. ge ‘ntleman’s opinion. 

Charles Knight has published hundreds of vood, mteresting, 
weet and valuable books, but we venture to assert, that 

inongst these publications there is not one more iteresting 
th: iv that issued in his Weekly Volume, and entitled 7h Lowell 
Of. ring, —com} vosed of thr swritings of the Fa ctory virls of the 

















Manchester of the United States—Lowell. We C2 alteiiti 


‘iat 7 . -—_ oe ) , , 
Lo the hOHOWING circular, which We have receiead throuch, t! 


kindness ot one Of our Inost ecnereetie and practical phyal- 
‘ i a See i i 


anthropists, anda female one also, now living :— 

FACTORY REFORM, AND THE EMPLOYMENT AND 
EDUCATION OF ORPHANS, THE DEAF AND 
DUMB, AND THE DESTITUTE. 


’ 
' 
i 


With a view to the Establishment in Great Britain, of an iinpro- 


ved system of Factory Mconomy, an Institution is projected, thi 
vreat and leading feature of which, is to combine with the ordinary 


i 


factory, an establishment for the board, lodging, instruction, and 
traming of the Female Workers. 

An approach to this has been for the last forty years carried on at 
Lowell, in New England, U.S. It has been found to work well, 
and is attended with very good results —social and commercial—but 
it has not vet been carried out in Great Britain, where the factors 
system has been so much condemned, and where the workers, after 
the hours of imbour, dismissed from the premises and dispersed withi- 
out euidance or control, otten become anything but creditable mem- 
bers of society, and the course of their lives is, too frequently, a 
training in hnprovidence and vice. Under such circumstances, 
when the workers become the mothers of other workers, the evi 
gathers in intensity, the factory system becomes productive of misery 
to thousands, is a cause of constant physical and menial deterioration, 
a great social evil, and a national disgrace. Whereas, by such au 
organization as would regulate the econduet, economize the earnings, 
and aecumulate the surplus, improve the leisure time, enlighten the 
intellect, train the mind, and provide generally for the comfort, re- 
creation, and welfare of the workers; the jiactory system, instead 
of being at bye word, would become one of the brighite st ornaments of 
the country, and stand almost unequalled amongst institutions having 
for their objeet the welfare of mankind. 

By the establishment of organized homes for Female Factory 
Workers, an opportunity will also be provided for the maintenance 
and training of Female Orphans, the Deaf and Dumb, and the Des- 
titute yenerally, by the labour of the parties themselyes, who will be 
taken at an early age and apprenticed to the Institution. — When it 
is considered what a constant and energetic effort is requisite to ob- 
tain donations and annual subscriptions, (often by the most pitiable 
appeals to the compassion of society), to accomplish these oojects, 
how precarious is such support, and how very far short the most 
suceesstul efforts prove to mect the necessities of the case, if mus! OF 
admitted by all, thatifsome plan could be carried out that would 
permancutly enable the destitute, not only to maintain themselves, 


vreat- 


but to improve their condition, such plan would be one of the 
est blessings that could possibly by couterred Upon soctely,. 

ra . : 1 KMoteblishment 

[n addition to the organization of a welleregulated Establishine! 


} 1 


, » ] ; ‘" ‘hops, separa 
for the residenee, board, and lodcing of the female workers, sepa 
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jiouses will be provided tor the married and single male 
workel Se | 

[t is intended to carry on, as a Special Department of the Tnstitu- 
tion, the Enstruction and Training of the workers in’ their leisure 
‘ime, mataly by the personal efforts, or under the superintendence of 
Ladies Who may volunteer their gratuitous services, assisted by such 
welleeducated parties as may have been reduced in circumstances, 
und to whom a comfortable home would be a desideratum. A por- 
tion of the Establishment will be appropriated as apartments for 
those Ladies who may wish to reside there: and when it is seen that 
Ladies will volunteer to help their fellow.beings amidst disease and 
leath in foreign lands, it is presumed that many will be found who 
will lend a helping hand to train and elevate the youthful Orphans 


and Destitute of their own sex at home: and from this contact of 


highly educated Ladies, who may volunteer their valuable services, 
with the workers of the factory, the best results may most assuredly 
be « xpected, 

As one successful self-supporting demonstration, that these objeets 
may be secured, would do more good than a thousand theoretical 
treatises on the subjeet, it is proposed to establish near the Junction 
of the West-Riding Railways at Monkbill, Pontefract, Yorkshire, a 
Mopret Factory, for the manufacture of such textile fabries as may 
be determined upon by the Direction, chiefly aiming at carrying out 
that part of the foregoing system, which relates to the employment 
of Orphans and other destitute persons. The Capital to be raised 
in part by shares under the limited liability act, and (to meet the 
liews of those parties who would wish to assist the project, but who 
night ebject to beeome commercial partners in a manufacturing 
establishment), in part by loans or preferential shares, bearing In- 
terest at the rate of £5 per cent per annum, but not more, previous 
to any dividend being paid to thie ordinary shareholders, who would 
however receive the residue and have the management in their hands, 

A Prospectus will be issued as soon as it is ascertained to what 
extent co-operation ean be obtained. Communications from parties 
who are interested in the project, or who would assist in its promo- 
lion, are desired by the originator, Wim. Wood, Monk-hill Louse, 
Pontefract, formerly managing Partner of the Wilton Carpet Fac- 
tory, and First Inventor of the Self-acting Pile Carpet, and Velvet 
Power Looms, ete., who, from the great interest he takes in the pro- 
posed Institution, offers his gratuitous services in the Direction, and 
Will subseribe Five Thousand Pounds to the Capital, from an intense 
conviction of the immense benefit that would accrue to the parties 
ployed, and also with a full belief in its great commercial success, 
irom having the regular services of steady, well fed, well clothed, 
aid well-trained hands, working under the most favorable cireum- 


at 
Padl Ces, 


Monkutiti-Houst, PonreFRACT, 
hebruary, 1836. 


Might not Rnelish Lowells be formed through such agency 


i 


as this Prosp clus midicates ? 
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CNMI Hlikk IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


We have, in a former part of this Record, referred to Py 

age Societies, and have endeavoured to place the Getum 0| 
these Rauliiadicing before the reader ; but, through the attention 
of a lady much interested in this subject, we are enabled to 
insert the following translation of the paper of M. Jules de 
Lam: arque, on these Societies, read before thw [ntern: onal 
Reunion of Charity, and pasinns In the June number, 1895, 
Les Annales de la Charitd: 


Patronage of Young Detenus, and of Juvenile Libérés. 


Government and private benevolence had no sooner extended their 


solicitude towards the Juvenile libérés, than the law of the dth of 


August placed them under the patronage of the State. The first 
Society of Patronage, was formed in the year 1822, and in the vear 
1847, the Minister of the Interior, through the interposition of his 
nuamerous agents and the Municipal Authorities, made enquiries 


relative to the conduct of the Juvenile Détenus at their places of 


residence, in order to be enabled to state the results of the mora 
and useful instruction they had reeeived in the houses of Correction. 
In fine, the directors - these establishments, had also exercised a 
species of patronage in procuring them situations as workmen or 
servants, and have received the most interesting and flattering ae- 
count of several of those boys they had brought up. 

We shall now glance 1 rapidly over these three modes of patronage, 
and explain their results. 

The number of young criminals who leave annually those estab- 
lishments of correctional education, is very consider able ; during the 
Summer of 1 852, there were 1162, without reckoning the boys who 
had been sent in by their parents for correction. We can understand 
from this how necessary it would be to arrange work in which they 
could be employed, and even to organize something new, 

The Government had taken from the Couneil of the State a dra 
of the public administrative rule, which will undoubtedly ena 
them to reap the benefit of the three systems which form the subject 
of this work. 

SOCIETIES OF PATRONAGE. 

These Societies have been up to the prese nt, but few in number 

We find the most important of them in the great centres of ou 
population in Paris, Lyons, Strasbourg, Rouen, Toulouse, Xe + 8. 
Space would not pe rmit our deseribing each of these ins stituth ps 
separately. We will therefore limit ourselves to that of Paris, inde fe 
the supe rintendence of M. Bé ‘renger (de la Droime) This institut! 


Ss, Wibs 
which has served as a model to other an: Hlogous ae ete it} 
founded in 1833, at the instance of M. Ch. Lueas, who has na ; 

yr sta ute 4 
honor of founding several institutions of patronage, The stat 


were arranged by a company uniting several me smbers of the Ins 
tution, who, like their worthy president, M. Berenger, (“4 
Drome) held high positions in the official world. 
The Society apprenticed the boys who left the 
reetional education, at the e xpiration of the term of their 
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went, and the Juvenile detenus to whom the Government gave 
provisional liberty, in order to prove what progress they made in 
virtue. These boys are replaced under striet watch, when it is 
»roved that their conduct has not been correct. The former are 
called definitive liberés, and the latter provisional. The Society 
proposed this arrangement for the purpose of habituating their 
pupils to an honest and industrious life, and in order to prevent 
them relapsing. 

The members composing this body, are divided into subscribers, 
patrons, and donors; these are accepted without limit, in order to 
extend as far as possible their sphere of action. © The subscribers 
are only called on for the sum they promised. — The title of donor 
is acquired by giving 100 franes annually to the Society. The 
patrons have the most difficult task to perform, as their employment 
chiefly consists in procuring situations for the juvenile liberes. 

The office of patron is held for three vears. The Society have an 
asylum where all juvenile liberés are received, who, during this 
period have either fallen ill, or are unable to work. This asylum is 
placed under the immediate control of a general Agent, M. de 
GrelleteWanning, aman of unalterable devotion, who resides in 
the hue Mezéries, No. 9. Ile says Mass every Sunday at an Altar 
placed in the Assembly Hall. 

The Society is under the immediate direction of a board, assisted 
by an Administrative Council, and aided by three Committees, of 
material and funds, of management and enquiry. 

The board is composed of a president, vice-president, of a secretary 
general or treasurer, in whom rests in fact the executive power of 
the Society. 

The Adininistrative Council is composed of 12 members, deciding 
on all matters useful or advantageous to the Institution, which is 
submitted by them for approval to the board, or to one of the mem- 
bers of the Council. The duties of president and of vice-president, 
as well as those of secretary general, or treasurer, have been carefully 
defined. The three Committees are each presided over by a vice- 
president, whose duty it is to see that the funds are well employed, 
taking care that the boys are provided for after their final liberation, 
and making enquiries: in order to afford the Administrative an 
opportunity of placing a young provisional détenu at liberty, and 
entitling him to seek for reward, In fine, the General Assembly 
is convoked annually to render an account of the working of the 
Society, and every six months to hear the reports of the patrons on 
those contided to their eare. In these re-unions, the Assembly 
hoinate counsellors to the vacant places. They introduce modifi- 
cations in the laws, whenever they find cause, Finally, they bestow 
rewards on the patrons who merit them. 

A paid agent is employed—who accounts to the Treasurer for the 
recovery ot, and expenditure of monies received, takes charge of the 
minutes, keeps the register, prepares the questions, and makes 
enquiries relative to the management of the Superiors, and furnishes 
to the patrons every information necessary for the accomplishment 
of their mission. ‘he general agent is also employed in procuring 
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situations for the Jibérés, and trying to arrange with the ho, 
workmen the most suitable places, and also to supply for the t Oe 
the absence of a patron Who ts il or stays away. Finally, 
bound to prove mouthly the presence of cach boy in the place mark 
out for him by the patron. 

ray ' . » . . . 

Phe Society negociates with different contractors, who sunyl\ 
them with everything they require to clothe the libérés. abe 

The patrons are admitted after every possible precaution is taken, 
to guarantee their good conduct to the Society. Their duties are 
inscribed in a} ! 
more than six libérés at a time. 

The president represents the entire Society, he corresponds with 
the established authorities, and it is to him that the demands made 
by the diferent public functionaries in the interest of the board is 
entrusted. 

The strictest and most watchful surveillance is exercised over all 
the libéres, but particularly over those who are still under the re- 
strictions of the clause 66 of the penal code, who have been intrusted 
to the board as provisional liberés. Those latter are never lost 
sight of by the patrons, and when they exhibit idleness or disobedi- 
ence towards their masters, the patron, without waiting for a more 
serious fault, is bound to represent their misconduct to the president. 

This man decides with the board whether the charge is of a su‘. 
ciently grave character to require immediate re-ineareeration. But 
even in case the matter has been arranged, the patron is not re- 
leased from his obligation towards his pupil, and is bound to rein 
state him by virtue of a ministerial decision. All the acts of th 
Society are inserted with the greatest care in the register kept by 
the agent. ‘The principal is kept in a large book, comprising at once 
the moral and financial account of each boy, where they have 
deposited as correctly as possible the history of his life, the informa: 
tion received relative to his fainily, the progress he has mile In ad- 
vancement, and all the expenses he has oceasioned the society. 

Then follows the general register of all the members whio com- 
pose the body, under the title of patrons, donors or subseribers, 
pointing out the assessments of each, and comprising an annual ac- 
count, mentioning the date of payments. 

Another register comprises the naines ofall the patrons emp! 
and of the boys under their care. A third points out the chances, 
either by getting in or removing any of the furniture belonging t 
the board. , 

Those registers are the ground work by which ean be proved whe 
receipt of subscriptions, the expenditure of the -funds, and the ri, 
plying of all kinds of food. Putting money in the savings one | 
the children’s name, and the place where the cash is kept, are enteres 
in two ditlerent books, 

Another very important book points out to you, three months 
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oved, 
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hand, the voung detenus who are about to leave the | 
rectional education in the neighbourhood of Paris, and oe 
of the Commissioners who will be employed to institute a ey 
inte the couduet of those boys; there ts also an account given? ” 
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acceptance or refusal of patronage by the libeves. 
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rindebook ead hoe, and they cannot take charge ot 
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The minutes of the sittings of the Council of Administration, of 
the Committee appointed to procure situations, and of the six 
months’ assemblies, are entered in another book separate. 

A register in which is copied the correspondence with the ad- 
ministration, the bar, the prefect of police, and other functionaries ; 
finally, there are several secondary registers which complete the 
vocabulary of the agent’s book. 

We see, by what has gone before, with what care the Society 
takes note of the working, and the means necessary to ensure success. 
The asylum in the Rue Meziéres, which was founded in the year 
i846, has been very useful to the juvenile liberés, particularly 
during this time of commercial and political pante which we have 
had to pass. But it has also made considerable sacrifices to the 
board for its appropriation, and the support of the boys contained 
there. These sacrifices have been exclusively beneficial to the 
juvenile liberés, and whilst their expenses were observed to increase, 
the salaries of the clerks* continued the same; the right assumed 
towards them by the asylum was to increase their work, and make 
them labour more diligently. 

The resources of the Society are comprised in the colleetion of 
taxes, Which the juries award for their advantage, of the subsidies 
granted by the Corporation, and the prefect of the Seine, of the 
iegacies bequeathed to them, and of the 70 centimes allowed daily 
wy the minister of the interior, for the support of the provisional 
uberes. 

They receive, besides, from the exchequer of this department a 
clan to any unusual taxes 51,450 franes. 

In fine, the Government in order to acknowledge the services 
rendered by this Institution, has established it legally by a Ioyal 
Ordinance, dated June Yih, 18438. 

Siice the month of May, 1833, the period of its foundation, up to 
the Sist of December, 1853, the Society has protected 2,155 beysyt 
efinitive or provisional libérés. 

202 had renounced all patronage, 124 had been abandoned as in- 
corrigibl s: 112 are dead : 964 had ceased to be yvuardians at the end 
of three years; 144 provisional libérés had been re-entered into the 
louse of correction ; 506 had relapsed into crime, 88 of whom 
had belonged to the category of temporary liberes, 16 had been 
Placed in hospital as lunatics, the remainder ran away. 

During this period of 20 years, the Society received the sum of 
$97,265 frances, 55 cents ; its expenses had been 881,824 frances, 89 
fents. ‘They had thus in their possession at the end of 1853, 49,440 
iranes, O6 Cents + an liportant sum, which bore testimony to the 
Mod Wanavement of the board, and at the same time of the useful 
“sistance it rendered not only to the Government, but also to 


‘ 
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| hese clerks are.—2 responsible agent at 1,400 francs . an age nt 
a register and schoolmaster, 


oP providing situations, R00 francs 3 | 
a housekeeper at 3800 frances, 


' - : ; 
900 frances 5 AN iispector, YOO francs ; 
and the porter got 860 franes, 
+ rf e , ’ ‘ » : , 
hese boys vo as penitents to the monastery de la Koquette, 
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private individuals. The receipts of the Society had been 25.947 
francs, 33 cents ; in 1854, the expenses had arisen to 25.342 anes 
10 cents, for 294 juvenile provisional or definitive libérés, every jy. 
had therefore cost at an average about 89 franes. In this nities 
had been entered all kinds of expenses, the salaries of the elorks we 
the asylum, and a sum of 3,371 frances, 10 cents, employed in th: 
recent building, and repairing of the establishment in the Ru: 
Mezicres. Amongst the 294 boys patronized by the Society in [834 
60 were very well conducted ; 127 well conducted ; 24 wished to 
leave; 13 were badly behaved; 1 ran away 3 23 relinquished th, 
patronage after being submissive for some time; 7 had been given 
up altogether as incorrigible ; 10 had been re-imprisoned in. the 
penitentiary of la Roquette ; 20 had relapsed into crime: 4 wer 
dead. Whilst subtracting from the total number 294, the 23° bovs 
who had renounced the patronage, the 7 who were abandoned as in- 
corrigible, and those who ran away, there remained 203 young per- 


sons of whom only 20 had relapsed into error, that is to say, 7-60 for 


0-0, this proportion was 75 to 100 before the establishment of the 
Society. 

During the same year 1854, the average number of patrons stay- 
ing at the asylum were I4 daily, and those supported in the estab. 
lishment were 17. The average number of boys who assisted at 
the re-unions every first Sunday of the month were 80. These 
numbers prove the utility of this institution. 

There is another Society in Paris deeply interesting, which is en- 
gaged in protecting young girls from the department of the Seine, 
detenus liberes and destitute—founded by Madame de Lamartine, 
and Madame la Marquise de la Grange, who was born at Caumont 
la-Force. This institution, from 1841, up to December 8tst, 1805, 
extended its care over 178 Juvenile detenus ; 102 had got situations 
throughits influence, ten relapsedinto error; and 66 had escaped from 
their surveillance. Annexed to this establishment is a quarter set 
apart for correctional education, in which Madame la Marquise de la 
Grange is endeavouring to introduce all the improvements calcul 
ted to elevate the mind. * 

The Society for the patronage of the Juvenile liberes of 
Rhone deserves especial notice, having tried to take under thet 
guardianship subjects of aclass unfortunately too numerous, youl. 
mendicants or vagrants, who though not condemned, are nevertticless 
a scourge to the country. ‘The last accounts returned, published D 
the Society in 1847, shewed that from 1840 to 1846, they had tak 
under their care 22. vicious boys who had not been sentenced, or 
even tried, 16 whose moral state required the strictest: surveillance’, 
they had been contined at the asylum of d’ Oullins ; six others wert 
placed as apprentices to trades-people ; eight of these were a 
conducted, whilst the other eight gave frequent proots of Mic” 
and insubordination ; three remained with the masters; one returne: 
to his family These twenty-two boys cost the Society USTO franes, 
20c. or 445tr. Yle. each. 

From 1836, the period of its foundation, to the dst of 


oF. 
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Decembe rs 


. > Deicons. has taken 
* Madame Lechevalicr, Inspectress-General of Prisons, 1 


very active part in the working of this Society, 
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1853, the Society of Juvenile libérés of the Rhone, have protected 
805 of these youths, 279 are in situations, and 26 not engaged, 

These two classes have furnished 68 relapses, which establishes 
between the discharged, and those who have fallen away, a propor- 
tionof about 22 to 100. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PATRONAGE. 

Let us see how this patronage is exercised, which has been insti. 
tuted by a ministerial decision, Febuary 17, 1847. From the time 
that the Juvenile liberé leaves the house of correction, the Director 
of the establishment furnishes a report to the minister of the Inte 
rior, in which he points out the moral and religious character of the 
bov; the order of his intellect, the trade to which he has been 
brought up, the place where he desires to fix his residence. ‘The 
Prefeets are oblized to transmit, a resume of these documents to the 
Mayors of the communes where the Juvenile liberés have fixed their 
abode, and these functionaries have in their turn to make known 
every six months to the heads of the government how these boys con - 
duct themselves, their habits, and the way by which they gain their 
livelihood. The corporation (or common council) collect most 
carefully the information required from them. Buta patronage 
whose only aim is to observe the acts of a young libere without 
assisting himat the period of his liberation, is all but visionary. 

On the other hand as the M: iyors communicate generally with the 
liberes through the inter vention of the Police officer or the Forest 
Keeper, who do not give to their office all the circumspection requi- 
site, the position of these boys is ere long understood, and their em- 
ployers are anxious to get rid of them, thinking that having them in 
their service, places them under the sur veillanee of the authorities. 

Orders have been viven it is true to the pre fects to endeavour to 
remedy these serious disadvantages, and more cannot be done in the 
absence of a law to remedy this evil by enabling them to employ 
more efheacious means. Be it as it may, such are the results of ad- 
ministrative patronage during the year 1853. The m: ors had re- 
ceived information relative to 861 lib¢rés, of whom 124 were young 
girls. 197 boys and 68 girls escape ‘d the patronage by changing 
their names and cone aling their residences. They retain the man- 
arement of 

Satisfactoryv-—304 boys and 36 girls. 
Doubeful— 97 hoys and 12 girls. 
Bad— 52 boys and 5 yirls, 

49 boys and 3 girls have re lapse d. 

They have had 88 enlistments in the Ar my and Navy. The re- 
_ s (deducting those who ran away, ) have been 9 to 100 boys, and 

» 100 wir Is. 
ESTABLISHMENTS OF PATRONAGE, 


When leaving the establishments of correctional education the 
young détenues are supplied with suitable clothes, and assistance for 
the ir jour nev. The directors of sever: il of the colonies have found 
it necessar y to watch over the lives of those boys, who be ing orphans, 
could net receive inthe bosom of their families that protecting care 
and counsel, necessary to sustain them in a good course, Amongst 
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the establishments inhabited by the greater number of their |) er, 
we will cite the colony of Mettray s the House of Correetiona b 
Kidueation, Bordeaux, directed by M. PAbbé Fissiauy + and th at a 
Toulouse, the founder of which has organised in this ¢ it a Societ 
of Patronage. 

rom 1841 to the 3lst of December 1853, the colo: iy of Mettra ) 
has rendered assistance to 953 liberés, “ud had sprung from th: ‘ 
source; 18 had removed themselves from under their kind coutrol - 


if 


‘ 


3807 had obtained situations through the influence of the establis). | g 
ment; 157 entered the army; 6 were kept as servants In the estab. 
lishment ; 4 entered religious mene ; 61 entered the navy ; 66 wer I 


taken as ‘military recruits ; 231 returned to their relations: 103 


relapsed. After deducting the 4 18 that ran away, we find the relapses 


have been Il to 100. t] 
The libérés who go to Paris from Mettray, reccive the protection ; 

of the Chicf Avent, M. Paul Verdier, who engaces im this work of . 

devotion with a zeal and self abnegation beyond all eulogy.’ V 
There are innumerable conventual establishments to “ ich the Vy 

State confides young female détenus, prote cting in their asylums : 

those who at the period of their liberation find themse Ve 's witho i 

homes, or means of employment. The principal are the Solitu % of . 


Nazareth, near Montpelier st the Refuge du Dorat in la Haute 
Vienne; the convent of the Good Shephe: d at Angers, and the com- 


munities which belong to them. v 
A recent inquiry has been made relative to 12,464, the number of R 

juvenile détenus, who from [837, to 3lst Dee. 1853, lett the Insti. ‘ 

tution of Correctional education, either publicly or private ‘ly. OF 

this number we cannot point out more than 528 relaps sess but asit é 

would be impossible to discover what had become of the vreater H 


number of those boys, . 
names and residences, in order, either to Commence a new mode of 
lite, or to continue in their old habits, it is more than probable 

that the greater number of those boys have contr ibuted to inereas 
the population of our penitentiaries. ee for the young girls, th 
fate on leaving has been more dark and deplorab le. Are not thes { 
facts sutficte ntly star thing to prove the absolute nec essity of an obi 
pratory patronage, which is at once aiding a nd preve ntive, © alia 

after pointing rout the services rendered by this Ins titution, Incoi- | 
plete as it still is. 


who concealed their track by changing thei 
t 


JuLEsS DE LAMARQUE. 


DOCUMENTS TO CONSULT. 
Law of the 18th dune, 3rd July, and dth August, 1800, on Te 
education and patronage ot juvenile liberes. 
Statistics of prisous and penitentiaries. 
Criminal Statistics 


* M. L. Alcan deserves equal notice, lis position is that of obtuning 
situations for the liberés of Mettray,. 

ft See the notice we have given to The Solitude of Nazareti i UX 
Annales of the Ist. of Nov. 1853. 
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Treatises on the Penitentiary Systems and Societies of Patronave, 


by M. R. Aliier. 
Report on a Project of ‘Trans ~S ition, by M. Louis Perrot. 


The Condemned 'Libérés, by M. A. E. ¢ ‘orfberr. 
Francois 
by M. Léon Vidal. 
“Report of Madame de Lamartine, on Young Female Liberés. 
Account given of the Society of Patronage, Paris, by M. Beren 


ver de la Drome. 
Description of the Moral and Material Condition of Juvenil 


Deéetenus, by M. Buequet. 

Account given of ‘The Solitude of Nazareth, by M. VAbbé Coural 

Before closing this Record, we think it right to state, that 
the Sinithfield lustitution, Dub lin, for Exe mpl: wy Prisoners, 
and which we have already described, has been frequently 
visited by the Lord Licutenant, eke has expressed himseti 
much ple: ased with the entire plan adopted. 

We understand that some of the mmates have been sent 
into town as messengers, and have conducted themselves in a 
most satisfactory manner. 

We sincerely trust that the plan of instruction, by lectures, 
will not be changed : it must be borne in mind, that no man 
can be supposed to remain longer in this Lustitution than two 
or three months ; therefore ordinary school teaching cannot be 
attempted : besides, each man must have been at least nine 
months in a separate prison, anda year or two in the associated 
prison; im each of these Institutions he ought to have learned 
the ordin: iry school teaching, and therefore he should have, 
during lis few weeks of seclusion at Smithfield, a chance of 
learning something that may show him, easily, and p ypularly, 
the vreat and sinall wonders. of the weald above and around 
lim. 

At page Ixin of this Record, we gave the 
foundation of Tun Navionat Rerormatrory Union. Since 


Writing that portion of our paper, we have learned that the 
members, those 


his story of the 


gentlemen, whose names follow, have become 
marked mith a star being Roman Catholics : 


Marg ws of Nor thampton. Bishop of Lichfield. 
Lord Brougham. | Lord Ward. 

Lord Shaftesbury, | Lord Grosvenor. 
Lord ate Lord Role rt Cecil, 


Lord Ravensworth, 
The Speaker of th blouse 
(‘omimons 


Lord Lei 

Lord we “a Ns 

13) . Op of Gloucester. 
Bis I \p of Manchester 


ul 


Sir John Pakington 


i 


Perrin, or the Trial and Re-establishment ofa Libere, 
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S'r Stafford H. Northcote. EK. B. Wheatley, Ksq., Cot 
C. B. Adderley, Esq. Wall, Mirfield.” eee 
TT. Be bil. Baker, Esq. * Lord Petre. 

Robert Hall Esq. Recorder of | * Lord Edward Howard. 


Doncaster. Captain Walter Crofton, Chair. 
M. D. Hill, Esq. Recorder of | man of the Directors of Cop. 
Birmingham. vict Prisons in Ireland. 


Kev. Sydney Turner. (Red Hill) 
Miss Carpenter. 

W. Morgan, Esq. Birmingham. 
Lady Noel Byron. 

G. H. Bengough, Esq. 


*John Lentaigne, Esq., D.L, 
Director of Convict Prisons jy 
Ireland. 

Captain Knight, 
Convict Prisons in Ireland. 





From the third number of The Law Amendment Journal,* 
Thursday, March 6th. 1856, we extract the following :-— 


THE NATIONAL REFORMATORY UNION, 


An important meeting of this Union was held at the rooms of the 
Law Amendment Society on Saturday last. At this meeting it was 
determined that the Union should have the permanent use of the 
rooms, and that the office of Joint Honorary Secretary should be 
held by Mr. G. W. Hastings, the Secretary of the Society. Any 
information that is desired on the subject of Reformatories, or on 
the plan and working of the Union, may in future be obtained at 3, 
Waterloo Place. 

We anticipate much advantage to both of the Societies by their 
joint occupation of these rooms, and by their adoption to a certain 
extent, of a united action. Many members of the Union are mem. 
bers of the Socety, and this double membership will no doubt ra- 
pidly increase. Moreover, the Law Amendment Society is adopting 
no new course in thus aiding the Reformatory Movement. Some 
years ago, before any Reformatory Unions came into existence, 
the good cause which they now advocate had been urged upon the 
yublic through the members of our Society. Mr. M. D. Hill, Mr. 

). Power, and others, have frequently drawn our attention to the 
subject. A report on the best legislative measures for promoting 
the reformation of Juvenile Criminals was some time siuce issued by 
one of our Committees ; and the Society was duly represented, by 
an authorised deputation, at the Conference held at Birmingham. 
It is, therefore, as approved labourers in the saine field that we now 
join forces with the National Reformatory Union. 

The promoters of the Union have already been very successful in 
obtaining support in all quarters; they hope for still further aid ; 
and the catholicity of their views, their readiness to receive all 





* This Journal is published, weekly, by the Society for Promoting the 
Amendment of the Law, at their office, 3 Waterloo llace, and is present- 
ed gratis to its Members, and sold at three pence per number to all other 
persons ; the number for Thursday, March [3th, contained, by ee 
Lord Brougham’s Speech, on Judicial Statistics, as delivered in te 
House of Lords. 
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suggestions and information, and their determination to start with 
no preconceived dogmas, but honestly to elucidate principles from 
the widest collection of facts, will no doubt recommend their objects 


to the public generally. 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL REFORMATORY UNION. 


This Society, which has lately increased greatly in numbers, and 
has been re-formed upon a wider basis, held a meeting on Saturday 
last, the Ist of March, at the rooms of the Law Amendment Society. 
The objects of the meeting, as announced in the circular, were 
“to receive the report of the sub-committee, and to consider the 
further organisation of the Society.” 

Mr. T. B. Baker, founder and manager of the Reformatory at 
Hardwicke, in Gloucestershire, was called to the chair. 

Among the others present were—Viscount Ebrington, M.P., 
Lord Robert Cecil, M.P., Lord Lovaine, M.P., Hon Mr. Liddell, 
M.P., Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., Sir Thomas Winnington, 
M.P., Mr. Adderley, M.P., Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, Mr. Baron Alderson, Prebendary Fane, Rev. 
Sidney Turner, Mr. F. Hill, Mr. D. Power, Mr. G. W. Hastings, 
Mr. Bowyer, manager of the New Road Reformatory, Rev. W. 
Hatch, chaplain of the Wandsworth House of Correction, Captain 
O’Brien, inspector of prisons, and many others. 

Sir Stafford Northcote read the following report from the sub- 
committee :— 

The sub-committee appointed at the last general meeting of the 
Union beg leave to report, that they have drawn up and circulated a 
short prospectus explanatory of the objects of the association, and 
that they have received the adhesion of a large number of influential 
persons, including most of those who have taken an interest in the 
Reformatory Movement. The number of those who have already 
si * their intention of joining the Union amounts to upwards 
of 150, 

The sub-committee have obtained permission to use the rooms of 
the Society for Promoting the Amendment of the Law for their 
meetings ; and they recommend that the Union avail itself of this 
perenewon, both because the rooms are in a convenient situation, and 
ecause the secretary and clerks of that Society will be able and 
willing to give material assistance to them. 

The sub-committee consider that the time has now arrived for 
electing a president, committee, and other officers for the direction 
of the Union, and they recommmend this subject to the attention of 
the present meeting. 

As soon as the committee shall have been appointed, the sub- 
committee think that attention should be directed to the following 
points :— 

The formation of Local Sub-unions. 

The collection of Statistical information. 

The establishment of a Patronage Society. 

The appointment of a Committee of Correspondence, which 
should include the principal managers of schools in various parts of 
the country. 
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‘twas moved by the Rev. Sidney Turner, and secon 
Justice Coleridge, and carried upanimously, that the 
read be received and adopted. 


led by Mr 


report now 
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Sir 8. Nor th ote then moved, that a deputation be appointed to q m 
wait upon H. R. H. Prince Albert, to request His Royal Highnes q 
ACCeE , Lye) 4] . « ». . . » . = » ‘ ’ 5 — a 
to aces # the Office either of Patron or President of the Union as . « 
he mav think best. q 
ry Ss : . : , : a it 
rhe Hon. Mr. Lidde ll, M.P., seconded the motion, which, after 4 
a short conversation, was acreed to. a 
J . . ‘ re 
Some discussion then ensued as to the persons who should he 
named on the deputation, and a list of noblemen and members ot j 
Parliament was proposed, on which several modifieations were stig. m 
gested, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge advised that the deputation should be com. to 
posed of those individuals who had hitherto worked in the formation ie 


of the Union, and who were practically acquainted with its natur 2 
and objects. . au 

This proposal was received with approbation ; and it was finally 
arranged that the present sub-committee, with the addition of Mr. 


Sidney Turner, should former the deputation, and that they should A 
have power to add to their number any nobleman or gentleman 1 B 
whom they might wish to accompany them. : ? 

The subject of the appointment of the Vice-Presidents was then (" 
discussed, and after some conversation it was agreed that the fol- : ( 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen should be appointed, and that the 4 * 
Lene ral committee of the Union should have power to elect additional s 





Vice-Presideats.— Lord Brougham, the Marquis of Westminster, a ) 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. Baron Alderson, the Bishop of Lich- | | 
field, the Speaker of the House of Commons, Lord Johu Russell, ( 
Lord Petre, the Marquis of Lansdowne. I 

Sir S. Northcote then said that, as to the appointment of j I 


” 


Honorary Secretary, it was desirable that there should be one for 


London, and one for the provinces. Mr. G. H. Bengough had ‘ Il 
hitherto acted as honorary secretary, and he had consented to do so 4 
still as far as the country was concerned; Mr. G. W. Tastings q 
would undertake the task in London—an arrangement which would 4 \ 


be advantageous to the Union, as Mr. Hastings resided on the spot, 


and would be always ready to give information. | 
Mr. Bengough and Mr. Hastings were then formally appointed y | 
joint Honorary Secretaries. j ’ 
Mr. Dudley Marjoribanks was elected Treasurer. ¢ 
It was then agreed that the Union should enter into an arrange: | : 
ment with the Law Amendment Society tor the use of their rooms . 
when required. ‘The terms on which the arrangement should be { 
made were left to the sub-committee of the Union on the one hand 
and to Mr. Hastings on the other. 
A long discussion then ensued as to the appointment of the : 
eeneral committee, and at length it was moved by Lord Ebrington) | , 
| seconded by Mr. F, Hill, and carried— P : 
‘« That the general committee consist of 23 members; and that | 7 


hor 
S Fe ak ~ ( thier: 
the sub-committee add such names to their owa as may, togel 


make up the 25." 
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It was also resolved.— That the principal managers of the town 
and country Reformatories (being members of the Union) be cor- 
responding members. 

“That the sub-committee be requested to communicate with the 
committees of all certified Reformatories, asking each committee to 
nominate a corresponding member. 

«That corresponding members be er officio members of the 
general committee, in addition to the 25 elected members, 

“That the committee be authorized to invite foreigners who take 
an interest in the Reformatory cause to become corresponding 
members.” | 

Mr. Adderley, M.P., moved the appointment of a sub-committee 
to consider the bills on Reformatories now before Parliament, the 
onerelating to Scotland, the other to England. This was agreed to. 

A vote of thanks was given to the Chairman, and the meeting then 
adjourned till Saturday, the 15th of March. 

We append the names of the General Committee of the Union :— 


Adderley, C. B., Esq. M.P. | Lovaine, Lord, M.P. 

Baker, T. B., Esq. | * Manning, Rev. H. EF. 

Bowyer, G. J., Esq. | Miles, W.. Esq. M.P. 

Carleton, Hon. R. Milnes, R. M., Msq., M.-P. 

Cecil, Lord R. M.P. Northeote, Sir Stafford B., 
*De Vere, S. E.. Esq., M.-P. | Bart., M.P. 

Dunlop, A. M., Esq., M.P. | Pakington, Rt. Hon. Sir J. 8., 
Ebrington, Viscount, M.P. | Bart., M.P. 

Forsyth, W., Esq. | Power, David, Esq. 


Stuart, Capt. W., M.P. 


Gladstone, W., sq. 
Turner, Rev. Sydney. 


Hill, l’rederic, sq. 
Kerrison, Sir E. Bart., M.P. Ward, Lord. 
Leigh, Lord. Winnington, Sir. T. KK. Bart., 


Liddell, Hon. H. G., M.P. | M.V. 


As we were putting this Record to press, we received a num- 
ber of Zhe Leeds Mercury, of Tuesday, March L1th, LSo6, 
containing the following most valuable Lecture, by the 
Recorder of Doncaster, on the Treatment of Adult Criminals. 


We need searecely recommend this Lecture to the attention of 


our readers; Mr. Elall’s name must be quite sullicient to 
secure most earnest study from all who have read Ins 
two Lectures reprinted in former numbers of this Revinw:— 


On Friday evening, March 7th, Robert Hall, Esq., barister-at- 
law, read a paper at the Mechanies’ Institution, Leeds, on” The 
Mode of Treating Discharged Criminals, and on the ‘Ticket-of- 
leave system.” The audience was numerous, and included several of 
the leading gentlemen of the borough, as well as some from a dis 
ance. The chair was occupied by the Rey. G. W. Conder, Presi- 
dent of the listitution, . 
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Mr. Hall, at the commencement of his long and able paper, 
alluded to the state of the earliest prisons in Christian times ; and 
also during the last century—quoting from Houson’s Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, and Foster’s Reports on Crown Cases, from 
which it appeared that the prisons of both those periods were ina 
most filthy and offensive condition. It must not, continued Mr. 
Hall, be supposed, however, that Christianity had no witness to 
bear testimony against this crying and persistent violation of Chris. 
tian principle, for there were on record two very notable instances 
of such momentary and ineffectual intrusions into the gaol regions, 
before Howard commenced his labours, the first by a committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, about 1701-2, the 
second by a Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry, which sat and 
reported in 1728-9. But it was not until the great sheriff of Bedford 
began, in 1773, that course of exertions in the cause of the sick and 
captive which terminated only with his life, that any permanent im. 
provement was made. After alluding to Howard's visit to the 
prison at Knaresborough in 1776, which was in a horrid state, and 
passing a high eulogium on the labours of Howard, Mr. Hall referred 
to the supposed deterrent effects of the suffering which criminals 
then underwent, and observed that though the hearts of the ordi- 
nary tenants of our prisons were neither innocent nor quiet, many 
of them were philosophical enough to make the best of the “ austere 
comforts” of the House of Correction, and even to regard the prison 
roof as a not altogether ineligible shelter from winter and rough 
weather. These, he was sorry to say, were the results of modern 
experience. The men of eighty years ago, whom they were in the 
habit of looking down upon with such sovereign contempt, were 
aware a priori that some compensation must be sought for the less 
deterrent character which they were impressing upon prison treat 
ment; and in the year 1779 the Legislature passed a remarkable 
Act of Parliament, which was the real foundation of all their 
systems of prison discipline. The loss of the American colonies 
deprived the Government of the long accustomed channel for the 
disposal of convicts, at the very same time that the public conscience 
was beginning to take alarm at the sanguinary character of our 
criminal code, thus increasing the numbers of the offenders who had 
to be dealt with in a manner consistent at once with the public safety, 
and those sentiments of humanity which were beginning to make 
progress. Criminals must not be put to death; they could not be 
sent abroad; what was to be done with them? It was thought that 
they might perhaps be corrected and reclaimed by imprisonment ° 
home, and the framing of a system was confided to Mr. seg 9 
Sir Wm. Blackstone, and Sir Wm. Eden. In reading one we P 
preambles of the Act, they might suppose themselves to have be - 
their eyes the last expressions of the deliberate judgment of “ i 
Metzes, Davenport ilills. Ducpetiaux, and Sydney renee yo 
own generation. The title of the act was, “ An Act to fo 7 ad 
amend the laws relating to the transportation, 1mprisonmen’, © h 

. ere .” The preamble to whic 
other punishment of certain offenders.” The prea follows :— 
he alluded was prefixed to the fifth section, and was as follow’: 
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“And whereas if many offenders convicted of crimes for which 
transportation had been usually inflicted, were ordered to solitary 
imprisonment, accompanied by well regulated labour and_ religious 
instruction, it might be the means, under Providence, not only of 
deterring others from the commission of like crimes, but also of re- 
forming the individuals and inuring them to habits of industry." 
And the act contained a most minute series of provisions for the 
building of penitentiaries, the employment of convicts on public 
works, or other employment consistent with their sex, age, health, 
and ability to labour ; the utmost possible application of what was 
called the separate system; suitable clothing and dietary; and a 
staff of governor, chaplain, and superintendents, under the supervi- 
sion of committees and inspectors. Nor did the framers of this act 
overlook the necessity which constituted one of their great present 
dificulties—the necessity for making some provision for the prisoner 
on his discharge. He was to be provided with decent clothing, and 
a sum of money for his immediate subsistence, so as such sum should 
not exceed £3, nor be less than 2Us., in case he had been confined in 
the penitentiary for a year, and so in proportion for any shorter 
term. Then came a proviso, the speedy restoration of some equiva- 
lent for which the statute book was much to be desired— And any 
such offender so dismissed at the end or other determination of his 
said term, who shall procure any reputable master of a ship, or 
tradesman, or other substantial housekeeper, to take him into ser- 
vice, or provide him with proper employment for one year then next 
ensuing, the same to be approved by such superintendent or superin- 
tendents, and who shall serve accordingly, shall be entitled at the 
end of the year to another sum of money equal to that which was 
allowed him at the time of his dismission.” It was impossible to 
overrate the importance of the principle thus enunciated. If effi- 
ciently carried out, it would have constituted a complete system of 
what was called <« patronage,” by the prison authorities for the 
period ofa year, and, with the support of private benevolence, might 
have enabled them to have pointed with pride to the Reformatory 
institutions of their country, as showing that England was amongst 
the first, instead of being, ‘in fact, amongst the last, of the nations 
of Europe, to open a way for the repentant criminal to return to 
the paths of honesty and virtue. ‘The scheme was wrecked because 
successive commissioners could not agree about a site. Meanwhile 
private piety and benevolence were at their post—the Philanthropic 
Society, that earliest of Juvenile Reformatories, was established in 
1785, and there was no lack of writers to enlighten the public con- 
science by their discussions on the subject of the punishment of 
crime. The principles of the penitentiary act had, as early as 178, 
been extended to Houses of Correction; and in 1790 the county of 
Gloucester completed a penitentiary on the same system. If Mr. 
M‘Culloch was well founded in his statement that, under the opera- 
tion of this system in the Houses of Correction at Petworth and 
Horsham, and the penitentiary at Gloucester, re-cominittals had 
is high time that they instituted an inquiry 
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much less satistactory than those which crowned the labours of Howard 
Blackstone, and Eden, when the science of penalty Was still in bi 
infancy. ‘The act was repealed in 1827, having been virtually super. 
seded by the Prison Act of 1823. The allowance to discharged 
prisoners was reduced—the maximum from £3 to £1, and the mini. 
mum from twenty shillings to five shillings, and the premiums ona 
year’s good behaviour in service were altogether omitted. Meanwhile 
the enterprise of British navigators had discovered fresh fields for 
transportation, aud whilst the principle of probation was abandoned, 
if it had ever been practised in their prisons, it was gradually intro. 
duced in their penal colonies. First, power was given to the gover. 
nor toremit or shorten the term of transportation; then he was 
empowered to suspend or remit them conditionally, or, in other 
words, to grant them tickets-of-leave, under which the convicts en- 
joyed liberty, conditional on their good behaviour, obtained employ. 
ment where they could, and lived on their earnings, and had the 
power of acquiring and holding property ; then a restriction was 
introduced, prohibiting the grant of those tickets-of-leave until the 
convict should have served a certain number of years, having some 
proportion to the term of his sentence, four years on a sentence of 
seven, siX years on a sentence of fourteen, eight years on a sentence 
for life; finally, the principle was developed into the very remark- 
able system of which he gave some account in his lecture on Tues- 
day, under which these periods of service were for the most part 
passed in the penitentiary and penal works, good conduct during the 
service being rewarded by a further shortening of the service, and by 
the grant of conditional liberty almost immediately on arrival in the 
colony, with a small accumulation of his prison allowances for the 
purposes of immediate subsistence, 

Had there been time for fully working out this system, they would 
have been able to try the effects of allowing a period of probation 
under favourable circumstances. Unfortunately the colonists refused 
to let them work out the experiment. The Government was com- 
pelled to give way,and they must now provide for criminals at home. 
There was no use in blinking the question ; when death and banish- 
ment were both madinissible, provision at home was the only alter 
native. Let them be candid, and not join the ery against the system 
actually introduced until they established the possibility of adopting 
some other. Some persons thought at the time and still thought, that 
the system of penal colonies was abandoned too lightly, as there were 
tracts enough where new ones might have been planted—at all events 
for the 6,000 convicts who were actually under sentence of transpor- 
tation; but the legislature perceived that besides the difficulties 
which might have been occasioned by the sort of Monro principle 
which some of their existing colonies were disposed to apply to - 
whole of the particular continent on which they happened to be . 
cated, such an expedient would have been only an adjournment pe 
question, as ina few years the new colonies would have had a 
non-convict population expressing the same determination not ye . 
their countries continue to be the common sewer of the mot id 
country. = The Government then had to consider what they should 
substitute, and as they liad still one colony that would receive thet 
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convicts, all that was absolutely required was an enactment author- 
ising the Government to substitute conditional liberation at home 
for conditional liberation in the penal colony. Instead of that 
however (and probably for political rather than social reasons), 
they invented a new name for punishment by imprisonment; they 
abolished transportation entirely as regarded by far the greater 
number of the cases to which it was applicable ; they substituted for 
it what they were pleased to call penal servitude for terms of four, 
six, and eight years, which were made to correspond with the usual 
terms of transportation, and the principle of conditional liberty be- 
fore the expiration of the sentence was expressly extended to persons 
under sentence of penal servitude, as well as to persons under sen- 
tence of transportation, the only difference being that whilst the 
liberated transport was kept on his good behaviour for several vears, 
the shortening of the term restricted this temporary control over 
the convict sentenced to penal servitude to a few months, or at the 
mostayear. Why was this ? He feared that the terms were shortened 
for the very purpose of relieving the prison authorities from the bur. 
then of looking after the discharged convicts from the moment of 
their discharge. Startling as the fact might be, it was a fact, that, 
in the very teeth of the act of Parliament, the prison authorities re- 
fused, save in exceptional cases, to apply the provisions for conditional 
liberations to convicts under sentence of penal servitude : these were to 
be kept to the end of their sentences, under the full artificial restraint 
of penal discipline ; and were those, without further probation or 
sense of continued responsibility, to be turned adrift without a hand 
to help them, with felony indelibly imprinted on their characters, 
and with their little accumulation of allowances, which used to be 
paid them on arrival in the colony, given them in one gross sum at 
the moment of their discharge? Did it never occur to official saga- 
city that it might be well to reserve part of that sum, or to hold out 
some additional sum, as the reward of a year’s good conduct after 
discharge? He believed that official sagacity would have scouted 
the idea, and he believed that official sagacity had stood smiling on 
one side, whilst the Legislature was cheating itself with the notion 
that it was applying the principle of temporary probation to the class 
of offenders for whom the ordinary punishment by imprisonment was 
hot severe enough, and to whom the present punishment by trans- 
portation could not be applied. 

The result was, that though there had been a great hubbub about 
the ticket-of leave system, that system, in the sense in which it was 
understood by sound reasoners on the subject of penal institutions, 
had never been applied. | ‘There were no tickets-of-leave ; but, in- 
stead thereof, they had had orders of license. |The name had no 
existence, neither had the thing, at least not for the purpose for 
which they had fondly imagined that it was invented. — He did not 
mean to say that the authorities had, in no cases, kept their eye “he 
the subsequent conduct of convicts discharged subject to revocation 
on misbehaviour, but he was not himself aware of a single case ; and 
he heard so many complaints of ticket-of-leave men being at large 
Without any ostensible means of living honestly, and taking so large 
a share in the more serious erime that was committed in the respec- 
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tive localities, and he found so strong an impression on the minds of 
practical men that the order of licence was, in fact, revoked only on 
subsequent conviction, that he was quite satisfied that, taking it sa 
a whole, they had not that system of interinediate probation which 
the legislature contemplated, whatever the compilers of the act might 
have . He was satisfied that, taking the actual working of tho 
system as a whole, the condition which was set forth on the ticket-of. 
leave itself was an idle threat. That condition was as follows :— 
‘*The power of revoking or altering the licence of a convict wil! 
most certainly be exercised in case of misconduct. If, therefore, he 
wishes to retain the privilege which by his good behaviour, under 
penal discipline, he has obtained, he must prove by his subsequent 
conduct that he is really worthy of her Majesty’s clemency.  ‘T’o pro- 
duce a forfeiture of the licence it is by no means necessary that the 
holder should be convicted of any new offence. If he associates with 
notoriously bad characters, leads an idle and dissolute life, or has no 
visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood, &c., it will be assumed 
that he is about to relapse into crime, and he will be at once appre- 
hended and committed to prison under his original sentence.” This was 
a correct exposition of the idea on which the system was supposed to 
rest, and the manifest grievance was, that the idea was either not 
acted on at all, or not fully carried out. | He was not prepared to 
say that if it were fully carried out it would be successful. — On the 
contrary, though he was satisfied the idea was the right idea, he was 
also satisfied that to give it any chance of being carried out success- 
fully a great deal more remained to be done by the legislature—a 
yreat deal more required to be done by the administrative authori- 
ties—a great deal remained to be done by private benevolence. 
Though in granting, under the act passed in the time of Howard, 
£3 to a convict on discharge, and £3 as a premium for good beha- 
viour in reputable service for a year, the legislature put forth a germ 
which might have been developed into the most complete system of 
what was called patronage, yet the form of the proposed encourage- 
ment was nota happy one. It was not unreasonable to give the con- 

vict a sum of money on his discharge, but the sum was too large to 

entrust him with without some assurance that he would use it pro- 

perly, and the subsequent premium was open to the palpable objection 

of giving him an unfair advantage over the honest labourer. — The 

difficulty, such as it was, might be easily overcome bya slight altera- 

tion in their prison arrangements. In some of the model prisons of 
the United States the convict was credited with the full value of his 

labour, and debited with the expense of his imprisonment, and when 
industrious and well-behaved, he was often entitled to a substantial 

balance on his discharge. 

In the prisons of the French Government the prisoners had an 
interest in their earnings, and were allowed to purchase a few luxe 
uries,—it was made available also for fines on misbehaviour, and the 
balance was paid the convict on his discharge. Something of the 
same kind existed in the prisons at Ghent and Munich, In Eng. 
land, the convict had no interest in the value of his labour, butin 
some cases a small good conduct allowance was made, hich was 
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paid to him on his liberation. The system of allowance did not 
appear to have been much carried out. Now he would give the 
convict a direct interest in the shape of a proportionate share of the 
value of his labour; abolishing all allowances for good conduct, 
except perhaps that of a slight increase of the prisoner’s provisions. 

He would allow the prisoner to spend asmall portion of his earn- 
ings in the purchase of slightly superior dietary. The fund, of 
course, should be available for fines on misconduct, and the balance 
should be paid by degrees in procuring the prisoner, on discharge, 
employment or the means of emigration, the ultimate balance bein 
kept back for a while, and paid over only as the reward of ‘aaa 
good behaviour. This would remove the objection of rewarding 
offenders out of the public purse. He had already intimated his 
strong opinion that the great majority of convicts were not qualified 
to pass all at once from the artificial and highly protective system of 
the prison into the free license of ordinary life. He should object 
to the crowding of discharged convicts together in a refuge, which 
was merely a continuation of a well-regulated prison, but to provide 
places at which the discharged convict might find work and contin- 
ued instruction at a reduced rate of wages, whilst waiting for regu- 
lar employment or emigration, was, he was satisfied, one of the most 
important purposes to which private benevolence could address itself. 

The men might work together under the surveillance of an 
overlooker, but they must not be barracked together in their houses 
of rest or recreations ; it was something more like ordinary life that 
was required—reputable lodgings within the visiter’s round would 
supply the mode of life which the case demanded. This would 
only be an intermediate state ; anda new country offered so many 
advantages for the successful commencement of a new life that they 
all turned to it as a matter of course, as the best and most natural 
expedient, the best because the most natural. They must not look to 
it as a solution of the difficulty, as many convicts would not go, and 
if it were carried to any extent new colonies might refuse to receive 
them. It was quite clear the Government must have nothing to 
do with it, and even private associations must act with great deli- 
cacy. After all that could be done in the way of emigration, it was 
employment in this country that would ever be the necessity to be 
provided for in the majority of cases. | How was that to be accom- 
plished, ? 

Alluding to the Worcestershire Prisoners’ Relief Society,—the 
object of which was to bring discharged prisoners under the notice 
of the clergyman of their parish, who was supplied with from 3s. to 
5s. a week until he got the convict employment—he said they might 
assume that all cases takenin hand by the society were cases in 
which they had perfect confidence ; but tobe thoroughly efficacious 
—to produce any sensibie impression on the mass that was well nigh 
overpowering them, such a society must extend its aid to cases in 
which there was indeed hopefulness, but not perfect confidence. 
This might be effected by means of the system of yuarantees. 
The discharged prisoner might be aided until he got employment 
in the ordinary way, and then a guarantee might be given for him 
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tohisemployer. Such societies might be entrusted with the smal} 
balance due to the convicts under the system he had sugested. Let 
the severe majesty of the law stand behind these societies, and recal] 
to the prison, which was their only proper domicile, those who, not. 
withstanding all their opportunities, associated with notoriously bad 
characters, led idle and dissolute lives, and having no visible means 
of obtaining an honest livlihood, refused to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow, What, it might be asked, were men of this 
description to be virtually imprisoned for life! Yes, unless it should 
please God to change their hearts, so that they could be restored to 
society without danger to their neighbours or to themselves. — Ip 
conclusion, he called upon the working classes not to refuse to work 
witha convict to whom employment had been given; he again al. 
luded to the labours of Thos. Wright of Manchester, and then re- 
verted tothe ticket-of leave system as now administered. — lihis 
own name, as an individual, and in the name of the advocates in 
general of improved convict discipline, he entirely repudiated the 
ticket-of-leave system. It was no system of theirs—it was a direct 
violation of every principle by which the conduct of the administra- 
tive authorities to those unfortunate persons ought to be governed. 

Colonel Jebb admitted that the total number to whom this system 
was applicable was 6,000, of whom he did not flatter himself that 
more than 75 or 80 per cent. would abstain from crime. 

Only fancy a system which calculated on letting loose 1,500  per- 
sons convicted of such grave offences as to have been sentenced to 
transportation, and who would certainly relapse into crime. ‘The 
only precaution which was taken was, that the balance of their allow- 
ance was kept back for three months, and could not be obtained 
unless the applications were backed by some reliable person, But 
for those 6,000, at least, some place of transportation ought, at any 
cost, to have been found or founded; the punishment of transportation 
ought to have been discontinued gradually and not suddenly ; the 
hanging about large towns ought to have been specially prohibited ; 
places of honest employment in remote districts ought to have been 
specially provided ; and the penalties declared in the license ought 
to have been rigidly enforced. He pointed out and urged the duty 
which every man had to perform in the labour of reformation, and 
concluded, amidst loud plaudits, a paper which had been excellently 
received by the entire auditory. 

The President spoke in terms of warm commendation of the paper 
which had been read, and said he hoped, as they had present amongst 
them many gentlemen well acquainted with the subject treated of 
that a valuable discussion would ensue. In order, however, that 
everything might be done in order, he called upon ; 

The Mayor (T. W. George, Esq.) to move a vote of thanxs ( 
the lecturer. (Applause.) His Worship eulogised the paper @® 
being most admirable, and briefly proposed, with great pleasure, 
the vote. | 

W. St. dames W heelhouse, Esq., seconded the vote, but declined 
to discuss the questions treated of in the paper, as he preferred the 
strangers present giving their opinions upon these very important 
topics. (Hear, hear.’ 
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J. H. Shaw, Esq., at the call of the President, opened the dis- 
cussion. He said he was not disposed to dissent from the substance 
of any portion of the paper, though he might disent from some of 
the details. For example, he hesitated about going the length of 
Mr. Hall as to the necessity of discontinuing the system of transpor- 
tation ; indeed, he had the strongest opinion that removal to another 
country, either as transport or an emigrant, under a system 
calculated to reform the criminal, was the best possible course for 
the offender himself, for the country, and for the whole population. 
The ticket-of-leave system was the worst that had ever been 
introduced. (Hear, hear.) And though he was not going to say 
anything against the appeal made by Mr. Hall, he must remark that 
he looked with respect upon that feeling of the working classes 
whlch led them to object to mixing with convicted criminals ; and 
he looked upon that feeling as a great safeguard to the virtue and 
morality of the working population. (Hear, hear.) Among criminals 
who were really penitent there was almost always a desire to emigrate 
and it would be well if that desire could, under proper regulations’ 
be gratified. (Hear, hear.) , 

D. Lupton, Esq., did not altogether agree with Mr. Shaw in 
regard to returning to the transportation of criminals; at least, he 
was of opinion that they had no evidence of its working beyond the 
fact that we got rid of our convicts, and that some of them succeeded 
very well in the colonies. The colonies, too, had only done what 
all Englishmen would have done, in refusing to take the offscourings 
of our population ; and said very properly that if this country would 
net train its population properly when young, it must pay the piper, 
aud keep its adult criminals at home, someliow or other. There 
were grave objections to the ticket-of-leave system—among others, 
that the worst criminals were the best prisoners. ‘heir cunning 
taught them that good behaviour in prison was the only means of 
procuring their liberation at an early period. There was in Wakefield 
gaol at the present period aman who had been forty times con- 
victed, and was well known to all the gaol authorities in the kingdom. 
He was a most incorrigible thief, but a most exemplary prisoner ; 
and his admirable conduct in gaol was always procuring his liberation. 
(Hear, hear.) The system adopted was entirely fallacious. The 
only test now was that of good conduct in gaol ; but the Government 
authorities ought not to take that as a test at all; but to obtain, in 
every ‘case, from the chaplains and governors of the several prisons 
in which the convict had been confined, a report of his real character. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Paige or the Rev. Mr. De Renzi would know a 
convict’s real character, which all his cunning and art would not 
conceal from them, however many marks of good conduct he might 
obtain, (Ilcar, hear.) He objected, also, to the system of sentencing 
prisoners to a period of penal servitude with the intention of not 
carrying out that sentence to the full extent. When a sentence was 
once pronounced, it ought to be rigidly adhered to and carried out, 
unless under some extraordinary and very special circumstances. 
Ofcourse there might be some exceptional cases, in which it would 
be right to allow a man to apply to his friends to become security 
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for his good behaviour during the remainder of the term that ho 
would have been in gaol; and it was well to remember that it was 
the rarest thing in the world to Have such sureties broken. There 
was a kind of honour among thieves, that they did not like to bring 
men into trouble who had been bound for them. The system o/ 
guarantees, therefore, might in exceptional cases, act most bene. 
ficially. (Hear, hear.) He mentioned a fact which might interest 
some. Qut of 91 Government convicts in the Leeds Borough Gao! 
in 1854 and 1855, he found that only 26 were married men; and 
he had no doubt that when a man had a wife and children they were 
a kind of pledge of good conduct towards society. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lloyd Jones said, the conduct of the colonies in regard to our 
transported felons was precisely the conduct of the people of this 
country in regard to the ticket-of-leave convicts—they refused to 
receive them. (Hear, hear.) Something had been said about the 
working classes refusing to associate in their workshops with dis. 
charged convicts. There was a strong and a praiseworthy reason for 
this. Working men not unfrequently had employed beside them, 
their own children; and though they might have no insuperable 
objection to working side by side with a liberated criminal, from a 
philanthrophic desire to give him a chance of retrieving himself, 
yet they could not, and very properly would not, consent to have 
their children subjected to the contamination and _ evil influences 
inseparable from having felons associated with them in their work- 
shops. (Hear, hear.) He had great hopes of reformation when 
they caught their criminals young ; but he confessed that he had no 
great faith in the reformation of old and confirmed criminals. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. G. B. De Renzi said that holding, as he did, the 
position of chaplain of the borough gaol, they perhaps felt themselves 
entitled to hear something from him; and he certainly felt as 
strongly as any now could do upon this question. Neither, he 
believed, had any person had better opportunities of seeing the diff- 
culties which beset a criminal on his discharge from prison. It was 
utterly impossible to exaggerate these difficulties. A prisoner had 
been convicted of felony, undergone aterm of imprisonment, and 
came out of gaol homeless, friendless, and with character lost. He 
was actuated by an earnest desire to pursue an honest life in future ; 
but on seeking employment, the first question asked him was— 
«Where did you work last?” He admitted that he had just been 
released from prison ; and instantly the employer’s back was turned 
upon him. The prison discipline induced a desire to live better, l! 
he had a chance; but he soon found that every man’s hand was 
against him ; and was it to be wondered at that he turned his hand 
against every man? (Hear, hear.) That was a pressing dithiculty, 
and how was it to be overcome ? 

Another difficulty was this :—Mr. Hall proposed that each priso- 
ner should be allowed a per centage upon the profits of his — 
while he was in prison; but it was almost impossible to find prot ~ 
ble labour for prisoners. If a debtor and creditor account were 
kept, the prisoner, as a rule, would not only not be able to purchase 
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little comforts, but would find the balance actually against him. 
(Hear, hear.) Again, some descriptions of labour were more pro- 
fitable than another. The man who worked at shoe-making or 
tailoring, would earn much more than he who picked oakum or 
wool; yet the latter might be more industrious and deserving than 
the former. Unless they established some uniform rule, therefore, 
they would be acting unfairly. He had, in a published document, 
recorded his deliberate opinion of the impolicy of the ticket-of-leave 
system. Correct in theory, it was impossible to carry it out in practice. 
Were they, for example, to have the ticket-of-leave convict con- 
stantly watched by a policeman? If they adopted this surveillance, 
then there was an end to any chance of the man’s obtaining and re- 
taining honest employment. (Hear, hear.) He bore testimony to 
the desire of Government to carry out the conditions ; and mentioned 
an instance which came to his knowledge of a ticket-of-leave man 
resorting to the expedient of teaching a female to plunder, and 
living upon the proceeds of her robberies. He reported this case to 
the Government, and the man’s license was at once revoked. (Hear, 
hear.) With regard to the good conduct marks required to be sup- 
plied to well-conducted convicts by the Chaplains, he thought it 
right to say, that while he had always given the the marks truthfully, 
yet he had always appended to them such observations as he thought 
were required to convey the truth to the Government. Sometimes, 
after giving alf credit for good conduct while in prison, he appended 
such remarks as this:—“ 1 have no faith whatever in this man; I 
belief him to be a thorough thief, and if released from prison would 
steal again.” (Hear, hear.) With regard to what had fallen from 
Mr. Shaw, he believed that emigration was almost the only way likely 
to be attended with success, to deal with discharged criminals. 
(Hear, hear.) His experience had been, that the men in whom he 
had the greatest hope hed almost always the greatest desire to emi- 
grate; whilst those who had no real desire to reform had a repug- 
hance to emigrate. (Hear, hear.) He agreed with Mr. Hall that 
convicts should not be suffered to go at large unless they found 
sureties for their good behaviour; and he thought it would come to 
that by and by. He also concurred with Mr. Jones as to the desira- 
bility of catching the criminal young, and dealing with him in the 
early period of his career. But there was something required be- 
yond Reformatories—the providing of employment for youths who 
eft those institutions. (Hear, hear.) 

E. B. Wnearrey, Esq. (Mirfield), said the subject brought before 
them that evening was not his special subject, which was to dip a 
little net into the sea of crime to take out the small fry. (Hear, 
hear). Within the last twenty-four hours, it had been his painful 
duty to pass sentence upon some of the characters treated of in the 
paper. One of them had committed a crime apparently with no other 
object than that of being apprehended ; and his observation to the 
constable was—“ I am stalled of being asI am.” He feared that 
that man was a type of a large class in this country. Much had been 
said about tickets-of-leave and transportation. In regard to the lat- 
ter punishment, if they sent their convicts to a desert island, like 
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Norfolk Island, they established a hell upon earth, and created 4 po. 
pulation too infirm ever to be trusted alone: while by sending theiy 
convicts to a colony already populated, they were inflicting an injury 
they were not justified in inflicting upon any community. Otherwise 
he was of opinion that the best thing they could do to enable a man 
to re-establish himself was to send him to a new sphere, to a country 
where he and his antecedents were unknown. (Hear, hear). With 
respect to the ticket-of-leave system, he believed it no longer existed, 
He had been informed that instructions had been given not to recom. 
mend any other convicts for tickets-of-leave except females. (Hear, 
hear). His opinion was, that Government was most sincere in its 
desire to do all that it could do; but unfortunately its hands were 
tied with “red tape,” and it must proceed according to certain pre- 
scribed rules. (Hear, hear). Now, they must in these cases have the 
action of man upon man, and it was impossible to make men good by 
a system. They would do no real good with their criminals until 
individuals had established a system of “ patronage,” as in France, 
and honest men would take an interest in penitent criminals. (Hear, 
hear). That system of ** patronage,” however, must not be carried 
forward by Government. It must be worked by the action of private 
and philanthropic men. The French Government had, in 1847, 
taken up the patronage system, and worked it for a time; the result 
was so disastrous that in three years they abandoned jt. ‘The fact 
was, they employed the police to look after the liberated youths from 
the Reformatories, and when the employers became aware in this way 
that the boys had been convicted they discharged them. (Hear, hear). 
In this way, as the reports showed, more boys from Mettray were 
lost to society during the two or three years the system was in the 
hands of Government than from all other causes put together. 
(Hear, hear). Ifa system could be framed by which persons might 
come forward and send out criminals for some probationary period, 
the colonies would receive them ; and employers in England would, 
as arule, receive reformed criminals under a system of patronage 
and guarantee. As he had already said, in France Government pa- 
tronage has been an utter failure, while individual patronage was 
most successful ; and so, they mignt reasonably anticipate, would it 
be in England. (Hear, hear). 

The vote of thanks having been carried by acclamation, Mr. Hatt 
briefly replied, and the company separated at a quarter-past tell 


o'clock. 
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WORKS ON REFORMATORY TREATMENT OF 
CRIMINALS. 


Secondary Punishments, by Richard Whateley, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. London: Fellowes, Ludgate Street, 1832, 

Remarks on Transportation, by Richard Whateley, D.D., Areh- 
bishop of Dublin, London: Fellowes, Ludgate Street, 1834, 

Crime in England, by Thomas Plint. Gilpin (now Cash), 5, Bishops- 
gate Street, 18dl. 

Crime in England. Eelectic Review, Dec., 1848: Ward & Co., 
Paternoster Row. Price 2s. 6d. 


On the Principles of Criminal Law. London: William Pickering, 
1846. 

Life of Sarah Martin. Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster 
Row. 

Social Evils; their Causes and their Cure, by Alexander Thomson, 
of Banchory. Nisbet & Co., Berners Street, 1852. 

Report of a Conference on Preventive and Reformatory Schools, 
held at Birmingham, Dec., 1851. Longmans, 1851. Price 1s. 


Report of a Second Conference on Juvenile Delinquency, and Pre- 
ventive and Reformatory Schools, held at Birmingham, Dec., 
1853. Longmans, 1854. Price Is. 

Reformatory Schools in France and England, by P. J. Murray, 
Cash, Bishopsyate Street. Price Is. 

Prize Essays on Juvenile Delinquency. Smith, Elder & Co., 1853. 
Price ds. 

Juvenile Depravity: Prize Mssay, by the Rev. Henry Worsley. 
Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without, 1849. 

Inquiry into the Causes and Extent of Juvenile Depravity, by Thomas 
Beggs. Gilpin, 1849. 

Reformatory Schools ; and Juvenile Delinquents, by Mary Carpenter, 
Cash. Price 6s. each. 

Reports of the Surveyor-General of Convict Prisons, by Colonel 


Jebb. 

Crime, by Frederick Hill. Murray, 1853, 

Prison Discipline, by Rev. John Field. Longmans, 1847. 

Results of Separate Confinement, by Rev. C Burt. 

First Report of the House of Lords on Criminal Law. Parl. Blue 
Book, 1847. Price 6s. 6d. 

Second Report Ditto Ditto. Price 2s. 6d. 


First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Reports of the House of 
Lords, on Gaols and Houses of Correction, 1835. 

Report of Select Committee of House of Commons on Prison Dis- 
Cipline, 1850. Price 9s. 
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Place of Repentance, by Samuel Martin. 


Street, 1853. Price Is. 


—— of the Preston House of Correction, by Rey. John Clay, 
Clarke, 37, Fishergate, Preston. 
Reports of the Chaplain of Durham County Gaol. 
Humble, Sadler Street. 


Reports of the Durham Refuge for Diseharged Prisoners. Durham: 
George Walker, Sadler Street. 


Charge to the Grand Jury of the Borough of Birmingham, on the 


Reformatories of Stretton-on-Dunsmore and Mettray, by M. D, 
Hill, Recorder, Michaelmas, 1848. 
Street. 


Two Charges to the Grand Jury of the Borough of Birmingham, 
By M. D. Hill, 
Bristol. 


on the Prevention of Crime, Oct., 1850-51. 
Recorder. Evans and Abbott, 29, Clare 
Price 2d. 

Charge to the Grand Jury on the Conduct of the Birmingham Gaol, 
Oct., 1853, London: Longman & Co. Price 4d. 

Charge to the Grand Jury on the Connection between Disease and 
Crime, March, 1854. London: Longman & Co. 


Street, 


Charge to the Grand Jury on the Abuse of Intoxicating Liquors, 


&e., Jan. 1855. Cash. Price 6d. 


The Management of our Criminal Population. 
Oct., 1854. 
Correction of 

1855. 


Edinburgh Review, 


Juvenile Offenders. Edinburgh LReview, April, 


Report on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles. Parl. Blue Book, 
1852. Price 6s. 
Report on Criminal and Destitute Children. Parl. Blue Book, 


1853. Price 5s. 6d. 

Treatment of Criminal Children; Report of the Society for the 
Amendment of the Law, 1854. London: 3, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 

lrish Quarterly Review, from June, 1853, to March 1856. London: 
Simpkin and Marsh: Wl. Price 2s. 6d. 

Report on Agricultural Colonies, by M. Demetz, translated for the 
[rish Quarterly Review. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 

Colonie Agricole, &e., de Mettray. Rapports Annuels. 
Rue des Moulins, 11. “ 

The Family System, as pursued at Mettray. A Letter farses“ ' 
Demetz to the Editor of the Journal des Economistes ; — 
for the Midland Counties Herald, Feb. 7th, 1856. Herald Office 
Union Street, Birmingham. Price 3d. 

Notice of Mettray, by M, Cochin, translated by Rev. 

Hamilton. London: Whittaker & Co. Price Is. 


Paris: 


G. Hans 








Nisbet & Co., Berners 


Durham: Anne 


Charles Knight, 90, Fleet 
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Mettray; a Lecture, by Robert Hall, M.A. Cash, Bishopsgate 
Street, 1854. Price Is. 

Visit to Continental Reformatories ; a Lecture by Robert Hall, 
M.A., reprinted from Irish Quarterly Review, June, 1855. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


Report of a Visit to Mettray, by Thomas Paynter and Rev. Sydney 
Turner. London: 1845. 


A Visit to Mettray. Chambers’ Journal. Nov., 1855. 

Mettray, the Exemplar of Reformatory Schools ; a Letter to C. B. 
Adderley, Esq., M.P., by M. D. Hill, Feb., 1855. Cash. 
Price 3d. 

Practical Suggestions to the Founders of Reformatory Schools, by 
the Recorder of Birmingham. Cash, 1855. Price 6d. 

A Visit to Mettray ; a Lecture by E. B. Wheatley, M.A., 1855. 
Brooke, Dewsbury. 

Essays, Speeches, &c., on Reformatory Schools; edited by 
Jelinger Symons. 1855. London. 

Reformatory Schools. Quarterly Review, Dec., 1855. 

Mettray ; a Letter from Lord Leigh. Hatchard, 1856. 

Mettray ; from 1839 to 1856. Cash. Price 6d. 

Reformatory Schools for Ireland; P. J. Murray. 1856. Dublin: 
Kelly, 8, Grafton Street. Price 6d. 

Management and Cost of Prisons. Law Review, Nov., 1850. 
Price 5s. 
Crime and Criminal Offenders, by Sam. Richardson. London: 
Jarrold and Sons, 47, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1855. Price Is. 
Transportation not Necessary, by C. B. Adderley, M.P. London: 
John W. Parker, West Strand, 1851. 

Punishment is not Education, by C. B. Adderley, M.P. Parker 
and Son. Price 6d. 

Norfolk Island, by Captain Maconochie. Hatchard, 1847. Price ls. 

Reformatory Discipline in County and Borough Prisons, by Capt. 
Maconochie. Gilpin, 1851. Price Is. 

Account of the Prison at Valentia, by Capt. Maconochie. Gilpin, 
1851. Price Is. 

The Moral System of Prison Discipline, by Captain Maconochie. 
Harrison, 1854. Price Is. 

Prison Discipline, by Captain Maconochie. Harrison, 1856, 

Price 1s. 

Die Verhandlungen iiber Gefangnissreform oder Die Einzelhaft 

mit ihren Folgen; von G. M. Obermaier. Munich, 1848, 

London: Williams and Norgate. 


Prison Discipline, by G. M. Obermaier, Governor of the Munich 
State Prison ; translated by M. Rehbann, with a Prefatory Notice 
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by Alexander Baillie Cochrane. London: Ridgway, 169 
Piccadilly, 1853. owe) 


A Visit to the Great Prison at Munich, by the Rev. C. H. Townsend, 
the Zoist, Jan., 1856. Hall, Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster 
Row. Price 2s. 6d. 

Our Present Gaol System Deeply Depraving ; by Joseph Adshead, 
35, George Street, Manchester, 1847. 

The Employment and Management of Convict Prisoners. 4. 
Allardice. 1854. London: Orr & Co., Amen Corner. 
Price 1s. 

Principles of Criminal Legislation; by George Combe. 1854. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. Price 2s. 

A Letter to Benjamin Hawes, Esq., M.P., from Mr. Sergeant 
Adams, Assistant Judge of the Middlesex Sessions. 1838, 
London: Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 

The Reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons, 1836 to 1859. 
Parl. Blue Books. 

Debates on the Ticket of Leave Bill. Hansard, Vol. 129, 3rd 
series, 1853. 

A Letter to ©. B. Adderley, Esq.. M.P., on His Review of the 
Charge of the Recorder of Birmingham, on the Subject of Tickets 
of Leave. By M. D. Hill. London; Parker and Son, West 
Strand. Price 6d. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF RE- 
FORMATORY SCHOOLS AND OF PRISON DIS- 
CIPLIN EK. 


In our Record, in the last, NXT, Number of this Review, 
page cxxx, we referred to Tur Law AmenpMENT JourNaw in 
terms of very great approbation, and from that number then 
before us, to that now last issued, May 20th, we have proofs 
more than sufficient to support our former opinions. 

Inthe number of Zhe Journal for April 24th, we have the 
following account of the three Scotch Reformatories most 
frequently named—the Aberdeen Schools are, of course, to 
be judged by their own peculiar, and most able reports :— 


MEMORANDA OF VISITS TO INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER SCHOOLS IN 
SCOTLAND, IN MARCH, 1856. 
By « Member of the National Reformatory Union. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, GLASGOW (ROTTEN ROW). 


In this school the great majority of the children are those sent 
thither by the magistrates, under Dunlop’s Act, for being in a state 
of destitution ; the remainder are admitted from charity, for the 
same reason. All the children are fully fed, and those sent by the 
magistrates are lodged as well as fed: the diet is porridge and milk 
for breakfast and supper, and Scotch broth or pea-soup and bread 
for dinner. From the healthy and hearty appearance of the children, 
it would appear that the food is sufficient. The building of the 
institution, though old, is roomy and in a high, airy situation ; and 
there is a playground adjoining. 

The master, Mr. Wilkie, kindly accompanied me over the estab- 
lishment. The boys were employed in making paper bags for 
grocers, &e., and in picking cotton waste: they seemed to be 
working with spirit. ‘The master informed me that there was no 
difficulty in obtaining work for them—that indeed twice as much 
work could be obtained as the children could do. The girls whom 
I saw were employed in sewing and knitting ; and I learned that they 
do the housework and make the clothes. ‘Trades are not taught in 
this school. I was informed that it was not considered desirable to 
make shoemakers or tailors of the children, since the Journeymen In 
those trades are generally in a low moral position. ; 

The religious instruction consists of reading portions of the 
Scriptures ; no catechism is used. A large part of the pupils have 
been the children of Irish Roman Catholic parents, yet hitherto the 
school has come into no collision with the Roman Catholic body. 
On Sunday the children attend public worship, the boys ata Free 
Church and the girls at an Established Charch—an arrangement 
dictated by the convenience of accommodation. ae 

One of the lady-directresses, whom | found superintending in the 
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girly’ school, informed me that great pains are taken to find situations 
for the pupils when they are of an age to quit the institution. 
Factory work is objected to, as leaving the children too uncontrolled, 
It is thought undesirable also that the lads should be employed as 
errand boys, since they would be so much in the streets, and have 
unoccupied time on their hands. For the girls, domestic service is 
preferred, particularly in the families of working men or small 
tradespeople, it being found that the position of servants in gentle. 
men’s families is too great arise for them. The boys are chiefly 
apprenticed to trades, such as carpenters, smiths, &c.: a large 
number have been taken into shipbuilders’ yards, the owners of which 
are friends of the institution. A supervision over the pupils is kept 
up for some years after they leave theschool ; and when out of work 
they are, I believe, permitted to return to the school till they can 
obtain employment- One condition is made with the persons to 
whom the pupils are intrusted, viz., that they shall cause them to 
attend a Protestant place of worship. The children have generally 
turned out well, and some of them have risen to a respectable posi- 
tion, 
REFUGE FOR BOYS (DUKE STREET, GLASGOW). 

This establishment is in an open, airy situation, on the east side 
of Glasgow ; the building is large and roomy, though in a style of 
architecture of more pretension than is, perhaps, suitable to an insti- 
tution of this character. 

The boys have all been convicted of offences, and are sent here to 
be detained for seven years, if necessary, for their reformation. I 
was informed, however, by Mr. McCallum, the superintendent, who 
kindly showed me the institution, that it is rarely necessary to keep 
a boy for more than four years. Many of the pupils have been in 
prison. Mr, McCallum much prefers that they should be sent direct 
to the institution without having been in gaol. The pupils are 
taught trades, such as tailoring, shoemaking, carpentry, &e. The 
trades are tanght by men who also, [ believe, superintend their pupils 
at other times and sleep with them at night. These men are work- 
men thoroughly skilled in their crafts, and are paid full wages: The 
consequence is, that the pupils become really good workmen, and are 
able at once to gain a livelihood on leaving the institution. 1 saw 
some ladies’ boots and shoes, which were very well made. The 
proceeds of the work, I was informed, pay the cost of the raw ma- 
terial, the wages of the teachers, and leave a surplus, which is de- 
voted to the general expenses of the establishment. No part of the 
earnings is given to the pupils. 

The lads were plainly but neatly dressed in the usual working 
garb of Scotland, and seemed to be well fed. The diet, I learned, 
was of the ordinary Scotch character, viz. : porridge and milk for 
breakfast and supper, and barley broth or pea-soup with bread for 
dinner. 5 

There is a steam-boiler which supplies steam for heating purpos®> 
and also to an engine drawing a fanning apparatus which ventilates 
the house. This is intrusted to the care of two of the boys. s 
When I visited the institution, it being near the dinner hour, most 
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of the boys were in the play-ground, which is spacious and airy: 
some of them were being instructed by a drill-serjeant in the sword 
exercise, Upon the ringing of the dinner-bell all who were in the 
play-ground formed into columns at the word of command, and 
marched in good order into the dining-hall. The military discipline, 
Mr McCallum informed me, is considered useful as accustoming the 
boys to prompt obedience, and saving much time in proceeding to 
work, meals, &c. 

When the pupils leave the establishment great pains are taken to 
provide them with situations at a distance from Glasgow. The 
majority emigrate to Canada. Many of the owners of vessels trading 
from Glasgow to that country take the lads out gratis, two in each 
ship. The institution furnishes them with an outfit and a bag of 
biscuits towards their provisions ; and they are expected to make 
themselves useful on board. On arriving in Canada, they are receiv- 
ed by persons friendly to the institution, who procure them employ- 
ment. Of those who do not emigrate, many are apprenticed to shoe- 
makers and other artizans in the country, and some have gone into 
the army and navy. 

It is caleulated that 85 per cent. of the boys who leave this 
establishment ultimately turn out well. This, however, is upon the 
assumption that those whose career is unknown are going on aright; 
Mr. McCallum, however, believes that any who went wrong would 
be heard of. This success is probably in a great measure to be at- 
tributed to the removal of the pupils from Glasgow, which prevents 
their associating with their old connexions. 

There is alsoa refuge for girls in Glasgow, but I had not an 
opportunity of inspecting it. 

The combined effect of these institutions, and the industrial schools, 
has been to reduce crime to a considerable extent. In the last year, 
though the price of provisions was high and trade not good, the 
number of prisoners in the gaol of Glasgow was one hundred less 
than in the preceding year. 


EDINBURGH UNITED INDUSTRIAL S€HOOL (SOUTH GRAY'S CLOSE.) 


This school is conducted in a large roomy old house in an enclosed 
court, formerly the dwelling of 4 nobleman. I arrived a short time 
before the dinner hour. I went through several rooms where the 
children were engaged in industrial employment, particularly shoe- 
making and tailoring, while some of the younger anes were making 
paper bags and bandboxes. I learned that the shoemakers and 
tailors were allowed a small portion of the proceeds of their labour, 
as a penny per pair for shoes, &c. Those who had attained to some 
skill had learners under them (called apprentices), some one, some 
two, and even three. The work done by the apprentices is placed to 
the credit of the boy-teacher. The boys working at trades were In 
different rooms, each under the care me master. ‘The children ap- 
peared to work with spirit. 

The account of the industrial department, I find, shows a balance 
of loss ; but as the clothing consumed by the children themselves is 
not credited, the real loss, if any, will be trifling. 
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That a more favourable financial result is not obtained is to iy 
attributed to the youth of the children, who leave the school so soon 
as they are deemed competent to fill private situations, 

1 went into the kitchen, which was very clean, and saw the dinner 
prepared, It consisted of Scotch broth, of a nourishing palatable 
description, with brown bread. The children breakfast and sup on 
porridge, 

It was interesting to see them at dinner. They were placed at 
tables containing about 13 or l4 each. At the head of every table 
isan elder bey or girl, whose duty is to count the number at the 
table, and if any are away, to account for their absence. 

I did not happen to be present at the hour when religious instruc. 
tion is imparted, but I learned that the clergy of each denomination 
attend and teach the children of their creeds in separate rooms. 
This plan, Tunderstand, has met with perfect success. While it 
ensures to the children a thorough religious training, experience 
shows that it is unaccompanied by any tendency to sectarian discord. 

There are at present more than one hundred inmates in the school, 
of which about two-thirds are Roman Catholics. A large number 
of children have at different times left the school for various situa- 
tions in which they have been placed, and have mostly turned out well. 

The combined effect of this school, and of a larger one which has 
been for some time established on principles similar, except as respects 
the religious instruction, has been-absolutely to annihilate juvenile 
mendicancy in Edinburgh, and very greatly to diminish the number 
ot the youthful inmates of the gaol. 


To the observations here made, with reference to the Edin- 
burgh United Schools, we can add our fullest testimony. 
These Schools must be approved, not alone for their successful 
action, but likewise for the complete unity of purpose with 
which all sects and creeds have worked in their support. An 
excellent //istory of the Schools has been published, and tins 
little work, with the eight Annual Reports now betore us, are 
printed in the Institution by the pupils. | 

Major Arthur Mair, of Wdinburgh, one of the most active 
and earnest friends of these Schools, thus writes to us :— 


* One principle is, I believe, peculiar to our School—it is equality 
of religious creeds. We have one hour (10 to 11, A.M.) appointed 
for religious instruction, when the different sects retire to separate 
rooms to receive their religious instruction, from the ‘Teachers of 
their own faith: for the remainder of the day they all work together, 
in the fear of God, and in the love of one another, at least this ” 
our aim, and we believe our endeavour has been blessed. We are 
chiefly composed of Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Roman Catho- 
lics. We have worked together now for eight years most unanimous 
ly, and the children who have left us in the course of that  peries 
have generally behaved well. 
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If you will carefully read the reports, I think you must come to 
the conclusion that we have done something to simplify the religious 
difficulty. From the very commencement, we have acted by one 
another, in a true and honest spirit, and though we are always most 
happy to see the clergy of every denomination coming amongst us, 
and taking an interest in our children, yet we have studiously avoid- 
ed having any of them on our Committee. The venerable old 
Bishop Carruthers is the only exception, and he was aman any 
school might have been proud of having at its head. , 

We have constantly on our platform at the general meetings 
Clergy of every creed. We have frequently the Clergy of the 
Church of England, the Presbyterians and the Catholies, instructing 
the children, of course in separate rooms, but at the same hour ; 
daily from 10 to 11 o’Clock. It is open to all, and T frequently pass 
during that hour from one to another, to see what is going on; but 
mind, each department is under the sole supervision of its own religious 
instruction Committee, and tiy, by the constitution and rules of the 
school, cannot be meddled with by any persons but members of their 
own Church. For the one hour this distinetion is made; we then 
join harmoniously together, and I am sure I never during the day 
think for a moment what is the creed of any particular child. We 
all acknowledge the same God, and there are general rules of guid- 
ance which cannot give offence. One of our teachers is a Presbyterian, 
the other is a Catholic—our Superintendant is of the Chureh of 
England—our Pupil teachers are Catholic or Protestant as it happens, 
so are all the servants of the Institution. I never think of asking to 
what sect they belong. We have a man to teach the shoemakers, | 
know he is a Catholic. 

I do not know what the Tailor is, or the Turner, or the Bock- 
binder, or the Printer—but I know we have never had a word of 
difference or of unkindness amongst the children or the Teachers. 
May not we then hope that the blessing of Heaven may rest upon 
our endeavours and that we may be the honourable means of bring 
ing up children, who through life will obey the great command, to 
love as brethren. 

We also have a housekeeper and a woman under her. For some 
years the head woman was a Catholic, but we found it very difficult 
to get a woman of the class we required, and so were driven to take 
a Protestant, but the under woman is a Catholic. As far as I a 

judge, this school bas been and is working on a true and faithful 
principle, 


From the Hardwicke School, we have the following, being 


the Lhird Report issued by Mr. Baker :— 


Since the Report of the Gloucestershire Reformatory School, 
which was published last year, so much has occurred that [ must 
touch but briefly on the leading points. P 

The rapid spread of the system throughout the w hole of England 
has exceeded the hopes of its supportcrs. There is now probably 
not one large county which will be without a Reformatory School in 
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action by the end of this year. So far as we can judye, all the coun. 
ties, and all the towns with populations of less than (say 50,000) 
will be provided for as soon as the Schools have had time to grow to 
the necessary size. ‘This may probably take from one to two years 
after the opening of the School, and will not bear to be hurried. 
but I have every hope that within three years nearly every county 
may feel as Gloucestershire alone can as yet—that there is a locus 
penitentiz for every boy whom the Magistrates in their discretion 
consider to require the treatment of a Reformatory School. 

Another point of great importance is, that the Act of last Session, 
for enforcing the payment of some part of the maintenance of such 
children (by their parents), has at length come into operation. 
Many parents have willingly consented to pay ; but a short time ago 
the first contested case, as I believe, in England, was tried at Bristol : 
and the parent, a man earning large wages, was sentenced to pay 
3s. 6d. a week. We have every hope that this will soon be carried 
out thoroughly, and that all parents, even the very poor, will be 
compelled to pay, at least as much as the child would have cost them 
had he been honest. This at any rate they can pay. If they can pay 
more, they should be made to do so. It has been for a long time a 
sad injustice that the parents of a criminal child should actually be 
benefited by his son’s crime. But to come to the more immediate 
matters of our own School. 

The first and most important observation is, that we have lost the 
active services, though not the name, nor, I believe I may say, the 
warm interest, of him by whose energy and devotion our School was 
first called into existence: and so well organized that it can now pro- 
ceed without his help. After originating this School, and giving 
much assistance to the organization of that for Devon and Cornwall 
he has now undertaken the charge of that at Kingswood, near Bris- 
tol, which will, I trust, ere long make a clearance of all the worst 
juvenile criminals of Somersetshire ; a range of utility of which any 
man might feel proud. 

During this year the average number of our boys has been increased 
by more than a third of the number of last year. — This, however, 
must not be taken as a proof that crime is increasing. Of thirty-six 
committed to us in the year, nine have been received from other 
counties, and thirteen more were cases sent to us on the first convic- 
tion, and who appear rather to have been boys momentarily led astray 
than hardened offenders. 

Indeed a strong change has been perceptible in the general cha- 
The sharp, clever, highly educated, 
(in the usual acceptation of the term), but determined thief,—who 
has run his evil course for some years and been often convicted, and 
is able and willing to corrupt others,—has given place to a set who 
appear to have erred from a want of knowledge rather than a 
determined propensity. Rough and uneducated from the wildest 
parts of the country, rather than from the towns, many of erg 
pear more or less deficient in reason. I remember one who ha‘ 
once or twice perpetrated acts of serious mischief rather than serious 
crime ; who, though apparently only extremely stupid on most points, 


racter of the boys received, 
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could not for long be taught any ideas of time or distance. Another 
was reported to have been always a well-behaved boy until he had 
a violent attack of scarlet fever, since which time he had been often 
annoying the neighbourhood by shouting and screaming, and being 
convicted of a second theft was sent here. <A third we received, a 

or wretch, who, though by no means untaught, appeared utterly 
weak both in body and mind, excessively tall and thin, he appears 
quite unable to resist the temptation of stealing anything he can eat, 
from bread to horse-beans, on which latter luxury he once gorged 
himself sufficiently to produce a serious illness, Now, although this 
is not exactly the class of boys for whom the School was intended, 
yet I by no means complain of their being sent to us, as we have 
room for them, because our object is to do as much good in any way 
as we can, and we find that these boys with fresh air, very good food 
and as much hard work as they are capable of, improve rapidly, and 
become apparently strong, healthy and honest in a short time. But 
the proportion of sharp, clever town thieves, who used to constitute 
nearly the whole of our numbers, has diminished greatly, 

In the year we have received thirty-six boys ; twenty-seven from our 
own county, and nine from other counties, Of our own twenty-se- 
ven—three are from Gloucester, eleven from Cheltenham, and thir- 
teen from different parts of the county. Of the town boys, only four 
have been of the class who are employed in corrupting and instruct- 
ing others ; five others have been very bad boys, two middling, and 
three I believe only led astray by momentary temptation. At one 
time, indeed, the youthful marauders of Cheltenham appeared to be 
scared, and for a time gave up their evil courses. One or two, I 
am sorry to say, have since returned to them, and, until they can be 
caught, the mischief will be again rapidly spreading. 

With regard to what we more strictly call the reformation of the 
boys, (although this is a term I never like to use in the past tense, 
as we cannot possibly say that any boy is 7vfurmed J, we have received 
in the whole, up to last Christmas, ninety-four boys, of whom 


Absconded _... iui wal ie ee 5 
Removed without our consent ... es ake 3 
Apprenticed ... one ose ve ose 7 
In Trade in eal his me 8 
In Service... pie ame ‘a al 3 
At Sea iets _ - or oe 6 
Emigrated ... aa sai : l 
Returned to their Friends a fis id. 6 
Gone to other Schools... ee i uje Bt 
Now in the School ‘aii ini — ej | 
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Of the thirty-one whom we have put out in the world, either as 
apprentices, in trade, or the like, three have since been dishonest,— 
two of them under very strong temptations, and the third was un- 
wisely allowed to.leave the school much too early. Four others 
have turned out idle or in some way unsatisfactory, and bave been 
discharged from their places. but are now working honestly. The 
other tw enty-six are still going on satisfactorily. 
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The fact of thirty-one boys having been removed to other schools 
also requires some explanation. In commencing a School, great 
difficulty is often found in getting what may be termed a good moral 
tone. Where all are wild it is difficult to tame any, but when once 
the majority of the boys have acquired habits of at least order and 
discipline, any new comers insensibly adopt the same, and the train. 
ing is comparatively easy. 

Acting on this idea, I suggested to the Managers of Schools of 
several Counties, the taking a certain number of boys, who have been 
half-trained in some older establishment, to form a nucleus for the 
new School. I engaged, when such boys were taken from me by any 
manager, to receive half the number of newly-convicted boys in re- 
turn. 

This suggestion has been largely adopted ; and I have sent in the 
last six months, twenty-eight boys to other Schools, all of whom I 
believe are, on the whole, well reported of. This has been a great 
assistance to us for the present, and for some little time longer it 
will continue to be so; but I must remind the gentlemen and farmers 
of our county, that ere long it will be necessary to find places for our 
reformed boys. This will be no heavy burden if all will endeavour 
to help. _ If one place is found in each parish once in ten years it 
will probably amply suffice. 

But if all are utterly careless of every consideration except that of 
getting rid of criminals from their own neighbourhood, without 
caring for what may become of them, no care or expense laid out on 
a Reformatory School can be of any avail. 

With regard to our money matters, we have also much to remark 
upon, as was shewn in our former Report. The total cost of the 
School for the first three years was £1,828. 19s. 2d., exclusive of 

the prime cost of building, but inclusive of purchase of Stock. Now, 
had we received from the first the government allowance of 5s. a 
week (which is now granted), it would have repaid us £620. 15s. of 
that money. The grants, too, from the Privy Council would have 
amounted to about £70. Again, we must deduct in fairness the 
crops in hand, at the end of the year 1854, and the price received for 
produce sold. This will reduce the current expenses of the three 
years, and will give the following result :— 


£. & & 
Total Payments of Twelve Quarters 1328 19 2 
De luct Valuation of Stock-in-hand, } 298 8 3 
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The cost weuld have been 409 15 11 
But Produce sold... £77 2 64) 
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Privy Council would \ “0 0 0 ' 147 Bj 
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Leaving as the cost of three years. . =. £262 13) 44 
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The Farm accounts have been but roughly kept, as I could never 
see any certain way of arriving with accuracy at the cost of cabbages, 
potatoes, &ec. consumed in the house. We merely, therefore, give 
an account of that portion of the produce which is actually sold. 

The past year has from many causes been one of unusual expense. 
The price of Provisions may be reckoned, at least, at one half more 
than the average previous years. 

The large number of Schools arising in all parts of England has 
caused a great demand for Schoolmasters and Bailiffs. This I have 
been anxious to supply as far as I could, and have hada considerable 
number of men training in the School to act as Masters or Bailiffs 
elsewhere, amounting to an average of three extra masters through- 
out the year. Jam happy toadd that, besides many masters of other 
Schools who have spent from afew days to a fortnight here, and 
many who have come for a short time and given it up, six men train- 
ed here have gone to other Schools, five of whom have hitherto given 
satisfaction. The cost, however, of the (average) three masters’ 
board can hardly be estimated at less than, say £20. each. 

There have also been an average of about five boys unpaid for by 
Government, having been received unconvicted before the allowance 
for convicted boys was granted. These may be roughly estimated to 
have caused a deficit of £65. 

The increase also of the value of Stock on the Farm (consequent 
on the increase of the number of boys and acres) from £298, 8s, 3. 
to £476. 10s. accounts for £178., making altogether £443. more 
than might be expected in ordinary years, which renders the less 
hopeless our deticiency of this year of £283. 

We must, however, acknowledge the receipt of some extraordinary 
donations, but for which the deficit would have been far greater. 
The money value of these has been considerable,—the testimony 
they give of the opinions of the donors has been far more. I allude 
particularly to £50. from Charles Bathurst, Esq., and £25. from R. 
S. Holford, Esq. 

When, however, we consider that in nearly every County in Eng- 
land £700. or £800. has been raised for this purpose at the very 
outset, (in many far more), while in this county the subscriptions 
(exclusive of the Managers) amounted to somewhat under £260. in 
the first three years, and £163. 14s. inthe present year—I cannot 
but hope that now that the system has ceased to be considered as a 
wild experiment, and has been proved, by God’s help, to have hitherto 
succeeded and borne good fruit, the whole deficit of this year may 
not be left to be made up by 

Your obedient Servant, 


T. B. LI. BAKER, 


At the Birmingham April Sessions the Recorder delivered 
the following Charge, which is just now most important, when 
most ill-advised and ignorant would-be legislators are endea- 
vouring to subvert the Ticket-of-Leave System, because it has 
been carried out with a haste and an ignorance little inferior 
to that which they, themselves, display in opposing It. 
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For the report of the Charge, and of the presentment of 
the Grand Jury, we are indebted to Avis’s Birmingham Ga. 
zette, of April 21st, and to The Midland Counties’ Heralil, of 
April 24th :— 


The proclamation against Vice and Immorality having been read, 
the learned Recorder addressed the Grand Jury as follows ;— 
Gentlemen, I am sorry to have to inform you that your duties will 
be very heavy on the present occasion. The calendar, which is not 
quite made up yet, consists of 136 apie ; probably the number 
brought before you will not be much less than 150. The interval 
between the Sessions has been considerable, no doubt, but in the 
Parliamentary Session before the last an Act passed which it was 
expected would have the effect of lessening considerably the number 
of prisoners committed for trial at Assizes and Sessions. 1 refer to 
the Act extending the power of summarily convicting for felony, 
which had up to that time been limited to young persons, extending 
it under certain circumstances, which I must not stop to enumerate. 
And true it is that there have been many such convictions in this, 
as in other towns; but whether the effect will be permanently good, 
or is at this present moment such as to diminish materially the num. 
ber of persons committed to Assizes and to Sessions, may well be 
doubted, because it has been found by experience that whatever 
gives facility to the prosecution of offenders multiplies the number 
brought before tribunals, whether summary tribunals or juries, to 
have their cases considered. It is quite a distinct question, and one 
I do not now enter upon, whether the number of offences is increased 
or decreased ; but certainly the number of offenders brought into 
Court, as is proved by experience, is augmented, It is increased 
for this reason, that forty or fifty years ago any person who prose- 
euted a criminal did it at his own expense. I well remember when 
a boy a friend of my father’s beg robbed on the highway near to 
this town, and being shot at; his life was thereby put in danger and 
his property taken from him. He prosecuted the robbers as soon 
as they were apprehended ; but he had to pay the costs of their 
apprehension, and the costs of their prosecution, and his bill amounted 
to 907. It cost him, therefore, 901. to be robbed and to be shot at; 
and the result was, that the offenders, being young, were treated 
mercifully, and in the course of eighteen months were again in the 
town of Birmingham, passing him in the street, entertaining, It Is t 
be supposed, no feelings towards him which it would be very com-. 
fortable for him to contemplate. It is not much to be wondered at 
that, when the tax of prosecution was so enormous, prosecutions 
were comparatively rare, and persons have from this hastily conclu- 
ded that as the prosecution was rare, crime was rare; but ” 
gentlemen of your sagacity it will appear at a glance that the one 
fact does not by any means necessarily follow the other. The 
Legislature found it necessary to give facilities for prosecution (sae 
the main facility was to pay the costs of the prosecutions from _ 
public fund), considering it highly unjust that when the communit) 
had not been sufficiently strong, or sufficiently vigilant, to guar one 
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of its members from robbery, bat thant in consequence of their 
inability to guard him he had become a private sufferer, it was very 
wrong to increase that suffering by making him pay a large amount 
to protect that public which had not protected him. Nothing could 
be more fair than such reasoning; but in the very difficult subject 
of criminal jurisprudence it is scarcely possible to take a step, 
however right the direction may appear, which does not draw after 
it consequences quite unexpected, and very little to be desired. 
Certainly the consequence of the payment of the expenses of prose- 
eutions is to bring cases into this Court which a wise and humane 
discretion would overlook, and give the offender another chance. 
The severity of punishments has to some extent that effect. Humane 
persons (and humanity I am glad is spreading amongst us) shrink 
from exposing a delinquent, for an offence which they consider 
slight, or caused by some overwhelming temptation, or committed 
by a young person without experience, to a severe penalty ; thus the 
very severity of the punishment often acts as a protection against 
those who are guilty of crime. But the course of legislation has 
been now for many years gradually to lighten punishment ; and the 
course of the public mind has been even more rapid than the Legis- 
lature, so that punishments as they stand on the law books cannot 
be inflicted m this Court. For instance, I cannot usefully, and even 
there may be doubt if I can justly, inflict *punishments which are 
heavier than those that would be inflicted on the same individual by 
the discretion of Judges or other Recorders in other places. Of 
course any great inequality of that kind makes it a matter of accident, 
not of guilt, how much a man is punished ; as it would follow that 
aman would be punished severely, not because his offence is great, 
but because it is committed in a certain jurisdiction ; and punished 
lightly, not because his offence is trivial, but because his crime 
occurred in a district where a lenient scale of punishments obtain. 
Punishments which might appear to this Court expedient, if they 
go beyond that scale will, of course, be mitigated by the authorities 
at the Home Office, to whom her Majesty the Queen entrusts that 
part of her prerogative which enables her to pardon or mitigate the 
sentences of prisoners. Thus, there are two currents in motion, 
operating continually to lessen punishment ; and the Legislature now 
and then steps in and makes a very great change, of the character 
to which I have referred, in the extension of the SummaryJurisdiction 
Act, because there is a limit to the punishment which Magistrates 
can inflict, much below the limit applying to Assizes and Sessions, 
and the consequence is that many prisoners are brought here who 
would not have been brought. The prosecutor says to himself, “ If 
this person were to be punished by transportation or very long 
imprisonment, or taken before a large public body and exposed to 
shame, I should shrink from bringing him before the Court, or from 
having him apprehended ; but he will be placed before Magistrates, 
will be at once subjected to punishment, without waiting for trial, 
and his punishment must be a light one, because Magistrates have 
hot the power, if they have the disposition, to make the punishment 
heavy, I think, therefore, it would be better for all that he should 
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be sent to prison.” But what is the result? He is subjected to 
slight punishment ; he is not in custody long enough for any evstem 
of reformation, however well devised, to produce any impression 
upon him ; he has no motive for attempting self-reformation with 
view to shorten his imprisonment, for it is already so short that it 
cannot be lessened by any such process. Meanwhile he has lost his 
position in society. He was one of the honest and respectable portion 
of the community ; he has passed the Rubicon; he has entered into 
the criminal class. Ife had a horror of a gaol; be has entered the 
gacl; he finds it not so dreadful a place as his imagination pictured 
it. The shame of having been in gaol he cannot shake off. What 
is his position on his discharge? He was not able to resist tempta- 
tion when it was comparatively easy to resist it ; he now finds himself 
outlawed, and repelled by society ; that position which he was not 
able to maintain while it was easily maintainable, he has now to 
recover in the midst of all difficulties. This is his prospect on the 
one hand. On the other hand he has formed connections—he has 
learnt that there are means of maintenance which will preserve him 
from the necessity of excessive toil; which, if they are pretty sure to 
bring upon him great evils, those evils are in the future and prospec. 
tive, while his wants and desires press upon him on the instant, and 
with tyrannical power. What wonder, then, if he soon falls ? What 
wonder if he quickly finds himself again engaged in acts of dishonesty, 
and if he is by and by brought before us again? I am not entering 
into any speculation, or indulging in any effort of the imagination, 
in saying this. What I have told you is, every word of it, the fruit 
of a bitter experience, gathered in Criminal Courts, during a period 
of nearly forty years. 

Ihave told you the calendar consists of 136 prisoners. I have 
before me what you might well suppose another calendar, anda 
tolerably large one. It is not so, but isa list of persons who have 
been convicted, with a short note of each conviction. 1 find that 
very nearly sixty of the 136 have been formerly punished, some of 
them many times. There is a case of an individual (I will not men- 
tion his name, because | have no desire to prejudice you against him), 
twenty-three years of age. It is recorded against his name, that on 
the 27th of October, 1849, he was summarily convicted for refusing 
to work at the Workhouse, and sentenced to fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment; July, 1851, for wilful damage, one month’s imprisonment ; 
1852, for stealing thirteen pounds of lead, twelve months’ imprison- 
ment; 1853, misbehaviour in the Workhouse, fourteen days ; the 
same year, for an assault, fourteen days; same year, for running 
away from the Workhouse with the clothes of that establishment, one 
month; the same year, for insolence in the Workhouse, twenty-one 
days—four convictions, therefore, in 1853 ; at the January Sessions, 
1854, he is convicted of uttering two counterfeit half-crowns, and 
imprisoned two years; on the 24th of July, in the following year 
he is sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, for assaulting an 
officer of the Gaol, and now he is here for another offence. Phat 
is his history from 1849 to 1856. I shall not detain you any — 
except to express the conviction of my own mind, which I fee 
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gaining strength year by year, month by month, day by day, for a 
very long period, that the only principle of administering punishment 
which does not involve absurdity when it comes to be carefully 
investigated, is this: when once a criminal is convicted, keep him 
until he has given him cogent proof that he is reformed, and if he 
never give such cogent proof, keep him till the day of his death—let 
him be released by death alone. All this may sound exceedingly 
harsh to those who have not been called upon to investigate and 
study the subject: but I believe it is capable of being proved to be 
the principle most consistent, not only with the safety of society, 

but with the good of the individual ; because what can be (if we look 
at it either as members of society or as Christians) a greater mis- 
fortune to a man than to be put on a course which leaves him almost 

by an inevitable necessity to go on offending against the laws of God 
and man, from year to year, during the term of his life! Do we not 
do him, as well as society, a benefit by keeping him in custody, and 
thus prevent him sinning against God and man? I ask your excuse 
for having troubled you at this length. It was not my intention to 
have uttered ten words when I began to address you. I have been 
led on by the great importance of the subject, an importance which, 
ifit even could be exaggerated, is so by the fact that the Legislature 
isnow about to enter on an examination of the great question of 
punishment. I wish that that examination may be so conducted as 

to lead to such changes as shall make it less painful than it now is to 

preside in a Criminal Court; for the feeling uppermost in the mind 

of every person who, like myself, is called upon to adjudicate in 

criminal matters, must be that they are engaged in the execution of 

laws, and in the administration of penalties, which, to speak in the 

most cautious terms, are far less efficient for all good purposes than 

anyone could wish to see them who has the welfare of his country at 

heart.—The Grand Jury then retired. 

Appeals.—There were various Appeals against the Borough and 
Parish rates entered for hearing, including many by the London and 
North-western Railway Company; only one, however, was enter. 
tained, that of Gillot v. the Guardians and Overseers of Birmingham. 
—Mr. Field for the appellant. Mr. Spooner and Mr. Wills for the 
respondents,—It appeared from Mr. Field’s statement that the 
appellant complained of being over assessed for premises in Graham- 
street, and also that it was unequal as compared with other proper- 
tiesin the parish. In reply to a question from Mr. Spooner, Mr. 
Field stated that he had the notice of appeal, but not the necessary 
recognizances to prosecute.—Upon this admission, Mr. Spooner said 
they could not proceed, as the local Act clearly required that the 
recoynizances should be entered into.—In this opinion the learned 

ecorder concurred, and ordered the rate to be confirmed. —The 
other appeals were respited- 

The trials of the prisoners were then: proceeded with. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the sentences :— Penal servitude: Four to six 
years, fifteen to four years.— Imprisonment : Four to two years, eight 
to eighteen months, two to fifteen months, fifteen to twelve months, 
four to eleven months, one to ten months, four to nine months, 
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fourteen varying from eight to fur months,seven to three months, ‘ial 
the remainder from three to two and one month, a fortnightjanda week 
Two were found guilty and discharged ; ten not guilty ; three ne bills. 
The business of the Sessions did not. terminate until Thursday. 

In the course of Wednesday, the Grand Jury handed in the fallow. 
ing presentment to the Recorder :— 

“The Grand Jury beg to represent to the Court, thev have 
observed with deep concern that the majority of the numerous cases 
which have come before them at the present Sessions are re-com. 
mittals after previous convictions for various offences, and by very 
young persons; also, among other cases, there are ticket-of-leave 
men, one having in his possession many picklock-keys, and another 
keeping a notorious house of ill-fame. They also particularly notice 
there are many cases of persons charged with uttering, or being in 
possession of base coin, who, being prosecuted by the Authorities 
of her Majesty’s Mint for the minor offence of uttering, are thereby 
only liable to short periods of imprisonment, although they have been 
many times convicted of similar offences aud other descriptions of 
crimes. The cases of servants and workmen robbing or detrauding 
their employers appear to be on the increase, which the jury believe 
is attributable to the inetfectual operation of the law, as preventive 
of such offences. But, while expressing their belief that the criminal 
laws at present in force(or as administered) are insufficient for the pre- 
vention of crime, the reformation of criminals, and the due protection 
of property or life in this country,the Jury do not shrink from suggest- 
ing what,in their unanimous opinion, may be probable remedies. 

‘*},The Grand Jury are of opinion that sufficient means do not 
at present exist (but ought to be provided by a national system) for 
the proper moral and religious training of the young before they 
become educated in crime. 

*2.— For the reformation of children convicted of crime, they are 
of opinion that their detention and moral and religious training '" 
such establishments as are now sanctioned by law, and their parents 
being made liable for their maintenance, is the most probable way to 
reclaim them, and that punishment should be applied (under proper 
control) to the idle, disobedient, or refractory. 

“3.—The jury suggest that those twice convicted under sixteeu 
years of age, should be placed and trained under more strict and ex: 
clusive control, and for sufficient time to prove, by their conduct, 
their fitness to be once more entrusted with liberty. 

“ 4.They think that all young persons up to tWenty-one years 0 
age, and three times convicted of crime, ought to be adjudged = 
to be at large in these kingdoms, and ought to be Cranage 
to a colony, exclusively appropriated for their reception, and be cone 
pelled there to labour towards their own maintenance, and be ee 
until they prove by their good conduct their fitness to be 
liberty to return to their native land, or to go elsewhere. 

“5.—The Grand Jury are further of opinion that all pe = 
twenty-one years of are, three times convicted of crime, ong oi 
be adjudged unfit to be entrusted with the liberty enjoyed J 
honest and industrious inhabitants of the British dominions ; and, 
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that they should be exiled for the term of their natural lives to a 
distant colony especially chosen for their safe keeping, and pre- 
vention of their evil influence on civilised society, and there be 
compelled to labour for their maintenance; and the Jury are of 
opinion that their labour may be made profitable under such severe 
toil as rigor, tempered by humanity, may suggest.” 

The Recorder, in reply, observed that some of the topies touched 
upon by the Grand Jury might create differences of opinion whieh 
that was neither the time nor opportunity for properly diseussing. 
At the same time, many of the suggestions which had been made 
were deserving of and would receive great attention, as coming from 
the Grand Jury of this borough, “ With reference to those persons 
under ticket-ot-leave,” continued the learned gentleman, “] have 
been in correspondence with the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. [have pointed out that when persons are sent with 
tickets of leave into large towns, they come back into their old 
temptations ; they find harbourage ; are enabled to secrete them- 
selves, and pursue their former course of life almost with impunity. 
[ learn from Sir George Grey that a change in this respect has 
already begun to be made. I have to inform you, in consequence 
of the enquiries which have been made in regard to the course of 
lite followed by ticket-of-leave men in this town, that those persons 
have taken the alarm, and have nearly to the whole number departed 
elsewhere. It would be certainly but a slight public advantage that 
they should go from one town to another; and although you, as 
inhabitants of Birmingham, might rejoice to hear that they are no 
longer in the town, you would surely not be so selfish as to congra- 
tulate yourselves at the expense of other large towns, But if the 
same vigilance is exercised in other large towns as in Birmingham, 
not interfering with them when they are honestly employed, but in 
careful watchfulness over the course of life they actually do adopt, 
it would be found that those who are dishonestly disposed will for the 
same reason as they left Birmingham leave other large towns. If 
ticket-of-leave men, or any other persons pursuing a dishonest course 
of life, could be prevented from congregating in large towns, we 
should find from this sole effect a great diminution of crime, because 
there are many appliances required to earry on crime profitably ; 
one of those appliances is the existence of the capitalist—the 
receiver ; he cannot be found in small places. Another is the power 
of at once hiding among those fastnesses which we know to our cost 
exist in such numbers and to such an extent in this town, where by 
means of their companions they can secrete themselves, and stolen 
Property at any moment passing from one to another thus prevents 
the identification by the officers of justice. All these appliances 
require a large population, and if by any means we could prevent 
thieves congregating together in large towns, without any other 
improvement in the law or those administering it, you would find a 
‘rious diminution of crime. Whether it will be accomplished or 
hot is more than I can venture to predict. The whole subject 1s 
ohe replete with ditticulties. We scarcely ever make improvement 
iN One direction, till we find ourselves, like tinkers, making holes in 
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another part of the article upon which we are operating ; but’ stil] 
it is so essential to the peace and comfort and the safety of society, 


that we should do our best for the repression and diminution of 


crime, that we must not be thrown back by disappointment, but 
labour on in the hope that at length we shall be able to do some ‘thing 
more effectual than we have hitherto done. I am glad to find you 
give in your adhesion and approval of the change made in the law 
in reference to the treatment of the young, I must say I felt it 
for many years in my professional and official life to be a national 
disgrace that we so treated our young offenders that by neglect and 
not being cared for by their natural parents, or by the State, who, 
when their natural parents desert their offspring, should adopt them, 
they have been suffered to grow up in the pursuit of crime. We 
never interfered with them to check them until the young untaught, 
who had not the means of learning his duty to God and man, was 
brought to answer as a responsible being for offences which too 
often he had not been warned to avoid, but even trained either by 
his companions or parents to do. Much has been done, much more 
remains to be done, to remove this evil from our laws, manners, 
and habits. I am glad to find in this respect, at all events, we are 
on the right course ; and I do trust, by and by, we shall find out the 
right course with regard to adults. I am obliged to you for the 
attention you have bestowed upon this subject. It is one upon 
which we shall make no progress until the interest in it and the 
knowledge of it are widely diffused among the people.” 


Captains Crofton, Knight, and John Lentaigne, Esq., the 
Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland, have just published 
their second Annual Report, from which we make the following 
extracts :— 

In pursuance of the Act 17 & 18 Vic., chap. 76, we beg leave to 
submit our Annual Report on the state of the Convict Prisons 1) 
Ireland for the year 1855. 


The ordinary reports of the Governors, Chaplains, Medical 
Officers, and Schoolmasters, are appended in the usual manner. 


Accommodation 


i i } ne 
The accommodation for convicts in the Government Prisons 00 
. bg 
the Ist January, 1856, may be estimated as amounting to 3,490. 
GovERNMENT Prisons. 

Males. Females. Te 
‘ | otal 
Number in custody on the Ist January, 1856, 2,590 619 — 
Accommodation on Ist January, 1856. . = 2,860 630 3 49) 


County anp City GaAOLs. 


Males. Females. 720 

° ZV 

Number in custody on Ist January, 1856, 39 214 
Cross Tot: uof C onyiets in lre l; and, 3. 462 
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The accommodation for female convicts has been much increased 
since our last report, and is now sufficient for 630. 


Numser oF Convicts SENTENCED pDuRING TUE YEAR. 


TRANSPORTATION, Prenat SERVITUDE. 
I4and 15 years . 21 4 years, . . . 420 
Above lo years . — 6 vears and above 4, Ny | 
Life, ; » a2 10 years and above 6, Q) 

Life, : ‘ 2 

Total, . . Total, , . 485 


Total number of Convicts sentenced in Ireland in 1855, . SIS 


Disposal of Convicts. 


Removed to Bermuda, per ship ‘* William,” — . . 800 
Discharged—having completed their sentences at home, 632 
Ditto ditto ditto at Bermuda 
and Gibraltar, ; 188 
—— 820 
Total, 1,120 


Employment of Convicts. 


They have been employed on the Public Works at Spike Island, 


Haulbowline, and the Forts at the mouth of Cork Harbour, or at 
lrades in the other prisons. 


We are much gratified in being enabled to report that we have 
succeeded in establishing a proper system throughout the Convict 
Establishments ; and what we foreshadowed as our intentions in our 
Report of last year, we have, as far as possible, earried out. Adult 
male prisoners, with very rare exceptions (caused by physical inability 
to undergo separation), are transmitted as soon as possible from the 
County Gaols to Mountjoy Prison, where they are subjected to nine 
months’ strictly sepa ‘ate imprisonment ; they are then employed 
either on Public Works at Spike Island and the Forts at Cork 
Harbour, or at trades at Philipstown, Newgate, and Smithfield. 
We have erected an iron moveable prison at Philipstown, capable of 
holding 250 convicts, who will be employed in extending the prison 
buildings. Some of these will be transferred from accommodation 
suitable for invalids, and enable us to remove prisoners of that class 
from the different establishments where they have been unavoidably 
detained. We have also altered aud provided for the warming of 
eighty cells in the old gaol, so that 330 prisoners, on removal from 
separate confinement, can now be accommodated at Philipstown, on 
the most improved system of prison discipline, viz., separate sleeping 
cells, 7 
_ We have, in every possible manner, endeavoured to separate the 
juveniles from the adults, and regret that a difficulty in obtaining a 
suitable site for a Juvenile Penal Reformatory, has delayed our 
making the progress we should have desired. A bill is, however, 
inmediately to be brought before Parliament, for the purpose of 
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enclosing the Commons of Lusk (situated about ten miles from Duhe 
lin), for this purpose ; and we now trust that we shall shortly be jn « 
position to proceed with the necessary works. We still retain the 
juvenile convicts at Mountjoy and Philipstown Prisons, and haye 
reason to believe this is the best arrangement we could haye made 
both as regards the prevention of further contamination, and the 
inculeation of industrial habits. In our last Report we complained 
of the inefficient state of the Educational Departments of the Convict 
Depots, and stated the importance we conceived should be attached 
to them ip this country, recommending at the same time they should 
be placed under the inspection of the National Board of Education. 
Experience has proved that we were correct in our Opinion : the 
report of Mr. M‘Gauran, the Head Schoolmaster at Mountioy 
Prison, showing, that after a very careful examination of the prisoners 
at that establishment, he found that 96-2 per cent. were almost 
without any education at all; a fact, we submit, calling for every 
exertion to render the educational machinery as perfect as possible, 
in order to open the minds of the prisoners, hy a svstem of training 
as well as teaching. 

Sensible of the very great importance of establishing a proper 
system of education in the prisons, through which, unfortunately, 
thousands of human beings must pass, who are in turn subjected to 
its influence, we are gratified at being enabled to state that, although 
much of the past year has been taken up in arranging schoolrooms, 
classifying prisoners according to their attainments, appointment of 
schoolmasters, &e., a great desire has already been evinced by the 
prisoners to receive instruction; and this is more remarkable, as 
proceeding from some advanced in age who, at the commencement 
of the year, attended school with the greatest reluctance. This 
applies both to males and females, and we believe so desirable a 
result has been achieved through great exertion on the part of the 
teachers. Lectures have been established and attended with visible 
success; the great stumbling-block to improvement has been the 
low and depressing opinion that prisoners in general hold of their 
own qualifications, believing it to be impossible that they are suscep- 
tible of improvement. The exertion required from the instructor 
to remove an impression so detrimental to progress, can be of no 
ordinary kind, as his constant labour should be that of illustrating 
and picturing out to the minds of the instructed ; but this is no light 
task, and few there are, however gifted they may be in knowledge, 
who can really give effect to this desideratum of a/l education, but 
more especially that of the pauper and criminal. ; = 

Mr. Coyle (an Inspector of the National Board of Education), 
has recently visited the Dublin Convict Prisons’ Schools, and mace 
many valuable suggestions, which we feel confident will advance the 
cause of education ; it is by the constant visits of the Inspectors, 
and adopting their suggestions from time to tine, that we may hope 
to render the Prison Schools what they should be—one of the primary 
elements of reformation. 

We have been under the necessity cf making many changes 
amongst the prison officers, which, we feel convinced, will tend to 
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the furtherance of prison discipline and reformatory treatment 
throughout the service. The establishment of fines amongst the 
warders, and a clear understanding that an officer proved to be 
under the influence of liquor, will not be retained in the service, 
have produced the beneficial results anticipated. We believe that 
there are very few officers now in the service who would not feel 
they had disgraced themselves, if guilty of conduct formerly too 
common. 

The probation of six months, to which each warder is subjected 
on joining the service, has been found to work well ; many who 
entered with an idea that there was nothing to do, have found out 
their mistake, and resigned ; others who have evinced their unfitness 
for prison officers, have not had their appointments confirmed. 

We anticipated that on the commencement of the new system, 
whilst in a transition state, both as regards officers and prisoners, 
many subjects of jarring, disappointment, and discontent, would be 
likely to arise and cause troubles in the prisons; this was the case 
to some extent, and called for the exercise of great discrimination 
and firmness on the part of the local prison authorities. 

We regret to state, many violent and turbulent offenees having 
oceurred in the early part of the year, it became necessary to resort 
to severe punishments, which, however, were carefully watched by 
the medical officers ; these occurred principally during the disorgani. 
zation of Philipstown Prison. 

We are happy to state, however, that the system is now thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by oflicers and prisoners, who are aware 
that although the evil-disposed will assuredly receive the treatment 
their conduct merits, those who have chosen a different course will 
meet with every encouragement. 

The system of classification, although a task of great labour, 
works well, and will amply compensate the public service the addi- 
tional time required to carry it out; its portance, through the 
facility it affords of individualizing each prisoner, eannet be easils 
exaggerated. 

The juveniles can at present be scarcely treated as satisfactorily 
as could be wished. J*urther contamination is prevented, and edu- 
cation and industrial occupations, as far as trades are concerned, are 
promoted as much as possible ; but we have no land attached to the 
prisons, and eannot expect really satisfactory results until the erec- 
tion of the <‘ Juvenile Penal Reformatory,’’ when prison construction, 
and the various occupations of farm labour, will aid properly selected 
officers in bringing about the reformation we seek to produce. We 
rejoice to find it is the intention of the Irish Government to bring 
ina Bill for the “reformation of juvenile offenders.” We have long 
felt the importance of commencing the reformation of criminals at 
an early age, and before they are as hardened in crime as the major. 
ity are who come to the convict establishments. Parental respon- 


sibility, duly enforced, will do more to check the training for crime, 
which unhappily too often prevails amongst the class from whom 
these children emanate, than any other measure that has been pro- 
posed. There are many alterations we should wish to see in the 
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Migiish Act: amongst others, we should prefer the age of admissiv, 
to be restricted to juveniles under fourteen, instead of sixteen, W, 
should preter that a stipulation should be made, that the iMprison. 
ment to which a juvenile is to be subjected before he is committed to 
a refurmatory, should be * separate ;” but we must hope that expe- 
rience In the practical working of these institutions will suggest be- 
neficial changes, and thankfully accept what we consider will be the 
means, under Providence, of reducing the criminal population, 

With regard to female convicts, we have devoted much attention 
to carry out the plans proposed in our last year’s Report concern. 
ing them, and have observed a manifest improvement in their general 
demeanour and conduct. This we attribute in some measure to the 
efforts made by our teachers to open their minds by education, and 
to engender habits of self-control. Many, instead of sullenly brood- 
ing over their past life, now look forward with hope to the future. 
Even women advanced in life, who have spent most of their career 
in prison, and who at first would not attend school, and seemed inca- 
pable of understanding the advantages of education, are now amongst 
the most assiduous in their classes. <A difference in their conduct is 
already apparent; they are more orderly and obedient to the rules, 
and make efforts to exercise that self-command, the want of which 
has so often led them into crime. We trust that, under the new 
arrangements in the prisons, and a system of Refuges and patronage 
on discharge, which we are now advocating, many conviets formerh 
considered irreclaimable, will finish their career as good members of 
society. 

On the subject of education, Mrs. Lidwill, the Superintendent of 
the Cork depot, expresses herself as foltows :— . 

‘T find that the effect of school instruction has been, in most 
instances, to, as it were, awaken the minds of the prisoners, and 
improve their natural comprehensions, to make them more docile, 
more easily brought to see the value of cleanliness and order, and to 
inspire them with a considerable feeling of self-respect ; many ol 
them seein by edueation to have become better able to comprehend 
the folly and wickedness of their previous lives, and experience a 
strong feeling of repentance. I have observed, too, that as they 
make progress in school education, their conduct in the prison wie 
portionately improves; and that some who have come from the 
county gaols, with very turbulent characters, and apparently ot ver) 
viol nt dispositions, have become, under the influence ot education, 
contormable to discipline.” a 

Mr. Sinnott, the Governor, and Mrs. Rawlins, the Superintendent 
of Grangegorman, both dwell on the importance of this traiming. 
Prisoners are subjected, on conviction, to four months’ separate 
confinement, as far as the accommodation at our disposal will adiit, 
after which they are removed to the industrial classes, and employed 
it works suitable to their sex. The system of badges and — 
works particularly well as applied to the female convicts, and an 
forth good qualities which would otherwise have lain dormant. 
Mr. Synnott savs— a 


. ‘. , eer f great 
‘Classification and the badges have alread proved t pa es 


Y 
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moment, and are well calculated as auxiliaries in producing happy 
results, and a further and more steady a velopement of individual 
merit.” 

Mrs. Rawlins states— 

«The prisoners in the higher elasses have exhibited much anxie ty 
to keep their position, while those in the lower endeavour, i In many 
instances, to raise themselves, and have tried to ove reome disposi- 
tions which bring them into blame, as well as to apply themselves to 
work and the means provided for their improve ment.” 

Up to the end of 1853 all female convicts were sent to — ‘lia, 
hers, on their discharge, they had an opportunity, in ane country, 
of finding an honest means of livelihood ; and the ndividual, if 
unreformed, did not fall back into the stream of society in this 
country to contaminate it by her example. Transportation having 
comparatively ceased as a punishment, and with it the means of 
disposal of female convicts in another country, it is necessary to 
provide igor accommodation for the weushes 'r to be maintained in 
Ireland: a new prison is in progress of erection at Mountjoy, 
Dublin, in ‘which we hope to concentrate the whole of our female 
eonvicts, and preserve, throughout the entire establishment, a proper 
course of prison discipline. In the meantime, we have endeavoured 
to relieve the country pr isons to some extent by Inereasing > 
accommodation at Cork Depot, which now holds 370 prison 
notwithstanding which great and just complaints are still made s 'y 
Boards of Supe rintendence and Inspec tors of County Gaols of the 
improper location of convicts in their prisons, to the great and 
manifest detriment of discipline, order, and management. For this 
reason, as well as the time having arrived for carrying out the system 
of tickets of licence, we considered that arrangements were necessary 
oy which the numbers of females in the depots should be reduced, 
and the county gaols relieved from prisoners not properly belonging 
tothem. To effect this, it is necessary that some provision should 
be made for the gradual absorption into the community of such 
convicts as would be entitled, under existing rules, to tickets of 
licence. 

Great difficulties present themselves in the final disposal of female 
convicts. A man ean obtain employment in various ways in out-doo 
service, not requiring, in all cases, special reference to character, 
and at work which is not open to females in this country. A woman, 
immediately on discharge from prison, Is totally depri ived of any 
honest means of obtaining a livelihood, Persons of her own cla 
will object to associate in labour with her, even if employers were 
willing to give her work ; ; and the well c¢ conducted portion of the 
community object to receive into their families, as domestic servants 


persons so circumstanced, without a stronger guarantee and proof 


of their real and permanent reformation than would be afforded by 
a prison character 

Kt ictuyes for fi <n prisoners on discharge from prison, in which 
their rood resolutions can he tested, and provision made for a 
c wtinuanee in virtue, are now established Hi diffe rent parts of th: 
ontinent, where transportation not having been use das a punish 
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ment, the reformed female convict returns to her place in society - 
and the community, after she has been subject to proper tests, is 
willing to receive her. We are convinced facilities must be afforded 
for the separation of the well-disposed from the evil-minded, and for 
turning the qualities of the former to a good account. This, we 
conceive, can only be done in this country in establishments so 
managed as to produce reformation of the inmates, and at the same 
time afford to society such assurance of that reformation as will be 
received with confidence by those who are likely to give them a 
means of earning their bread by honest industry. We believe that 
if the plan here proposed is carried out in its integrity, much will 
be done, not merely in the disposal of our convicts, but also in the 
diminution of crime generally in the country. In the treatment of 
criminals, when the primary object of punishment is accomplished, 
and reformation is presumed to be effected, the means are still 
required of testing that reformation, and of affording the former 
delinquents the necessary opportunity of showing their fitness to be 
restored to society. 

In the Convict Depot, before the individual becomes eligible for 
a ticket of licence, the crime has been expiated, and reformation 
apparently effected ; but that reformation has still to be tested, and 
the public mind must be satisfied and have complete confidence in 
the value of the test to which she is submitted. A Government 
institution would answer for a mere refuge, but not as a medium 
through which the individual will be re-established in society ; for 
under any rules, it will be looked upon as a prison, and on the dis 
charge of the inmates, the same difficulties will be felt as at present 
in our Convict Depots. For this reason, instead of increasing the 
existing Government prison establishments—a plan attended with 
much expense, delay, and difticulty—we proposed, in December last, 
to the Irish Government, that convicts whose conduct has been ex- 
emplary should be drafted into existing private charitable institutions 
willing to receive them, where the disposition of each inmate would 
be studied, and the certificate of character founded on that study, 
together with recommendation which would then be considered sufli- 
ciently satisfactory to obtain her employment ; the prisoners, in all 
such institutions, should be under the general supervision and inspec 
tion of the Convict Directors. By this means accommodation would 
be left in the Government prisons for those now in the county gaols, 
the prisoners themselves much benefited, and better prepared for 
their ultimate release. In order to carry out this plan, a certain 
number of exemplary convicts should be selected from the Govern- 
ment prisons, at periods varying according to circumstances, previous 
to the time when in the usual course they would become eligible for 
discharge, and be sent to such private establishments, and not release 
therefrom under, at least, three months ; and not then unless imme- 
diate and proper employment should offer, excepting, however, rows 
where prisoners become regularly entitled to their discharge, we 
having completed their sentence ; and special cases to be ine 
upon by the Directors, and sanctioned by the Executive. sain 
however, a prisoner misconduct herself, she would be liable to 
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committal to the Convict Depot to undergo her original sentence. 
It is obviously most desirable to enlist public sympathy and interest 
in any scheme for the employment of discharged female prisoners ; 
this object we consider will be best attained in the manner proposed, 
For the purpose of providing situations for the inmates, aud so pre- 
venting their relapse into crime, we are given to understand that a 
nunber of benevolent ladies are willing to manage, gratuitously, a 
Société de Patronage, in connexion with the institution, such as 
has been found to work so well on the Continent, especially that es- 
tablished in 1837 by M. de Metz in Paris, in connexion with the great 
Prison of St, Lazare, and under the presidency of Madame de La- 
martine, through which 700 females have passed, with scarcely a 
serious relapse. Of this institution, M. Bérenger de la Didone, Pré- 
sident a la Cour de Cassation a Paris, in his admirable work, * De 
la Repression Penale,” lately published, says :—* Pres d» 200 jeunes 
libérées sont aujourd’hut réunies dans une maison, située rue de Vau- 
girard, quiest dirigée par des seurs religieuses, sous Tinspection des 
dames de la soetélée, Lorsque ces jeunes filles sont suffisamment preparées 
et corrigés, ces dames les placeut comme comestiques ou comme ouvrieres 
duns des maisons choisies avec soin ; elles leur servent alors de patron. 
esses, les assistent de leur conseils, de leurs encouragements, et de leur 
maternelle surveillance. TOO jeunes filles environ apres avuir passe par 
la maison de reforme, ont ainst regu au dehors, la destination a laquelle 
chacune d'elles etait propre, et ont, a peu d'exceptions prés, repondu, par 
Vhonuéteté de leur vie, aux efforts qui avuient été faits pour les ramener 
au bien.’ 

At Montpelier, from a similar institution, 360 prisoners have re- 4 
turned to their families, or been placed in situations, out of which 
number only six have fallen back into crime since 1847. 

We have to express our conviction that the proposed arrangement 
is calculated to confer great advantages on the persons intended to 
be benefited, and on the public at large, by the results expected from 
it and experienced in other countries. 

With respect to the medical department of the service, we find 
that our anticipations, as mentioned in our last Report, have been 
realized, 

We stated that we had recommended alterations in the arrange- 
ments tor the supply of medicines to the Dublin prisons, by which, 
in addition to the duties being more efficiently performed, a saving 
of public money in this item alone would be effected of from £130 to 
£200 a year. 

We were not able to put the new system into foree nntil the com- 
inencement of the financial year ; and notwithstanding that a stock 
of medicines had to be provided, and other expenses incurred, con- 
tingent on the opening of the new surgeries, &c., the cost of these 
iteins to the Dublin prisons, for the nine months ending 3tst Decem- 
ber, 1855, has been not greater than the charge made to the same : 
prisons by the apothecaries for medicines during the first three months re 
of the year under the old system. On this subject the medica] offi. 
cer of Newgate and Smithfield observes :—‘‘ Te new arrangements 


for the supply of medicines to those prisons, which came sate operation 
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in April last, has proved not only more economical, but more convenient 
and effective, than the former system. The economy resulting from it 
is strikingly erhibited by the fact, that the cost of the medicine used 
in the prisons, in the first three months of the year 1855, amounted to 
£37 10s. 10d. ; while that of those supplied during the remaining nine 
months, including the stock in hand, was only £32 6s. 6d.” 

The subject on which we have felt great anxiety, and to which 
we alluded as of the utmost importance in our last Report, is the 
employment of the well disposed convict on discharge ; for without 
we can further this, we cannot anticipate a satisfactory termination 
to the reformatory treatment we have endeavoured to institute in 
the prisons. It has now been decided that “ Tickets of Licence” 
shall be issued to those prisoners eligible by character and length of 
imprisonment, and in carrying out these iustructions we feel the 
very great responsibility which attaches to us. We know that the 
public look with alarm upon arrangements which they consider con- 
sist in turning loose upon the community men convicted in most 
instances of very serious crimes. We are aware how sceptical 
persons are of a reformation tested alone by prison surveillance, 
under a comparative absence ef temptation ; that the press teems 
with outrages committed by ‘* Ticket of Licence” men; that the 
system is denounced by some of those administering the criminal 
justice of the country as an unmitigated evil; but we do not hear 
the suggestion of a remedy. Our colonies will not (with the excep- 
tion of Western Australia) receive our convicts; there is, therefore, 
no alternative but that, for the most part, they must be discharged 
at home, 

We have deeply considered this responsibility, and in recommending 
prisoners for tickets of licence, shall bear in mind the Lord 
Chancellor's intentions expressed in the House of Lords, in 1853, 
that it was not contemplated to turn a mass of unemployed convicts 
loose upon the country, but that means would be taken to assist 
them in procuring employment, and employing them in the interim. 
With this very intelligible principle as our guide, and considering, 
if necessary in England, it is doubly so in this country, we are 
endeavouring, as a preliminary step or stage to so important an 
undertaking, to collect prisoners eligible for discharge (from length 
of imprisonment and exemplary character), in certain establishments 
belonging to our service, and specially devoted to the purpose—at 
Smithfield, in Dublin, where those acquainted with trades, and 
the infirm of the selected class can be profitably occupied, and at 
ort Camden, near the mouth of Cork Harbour, where the able- 

bodied of the same class can be employed on the fortifications. 
These establishments will act as filterers between the prisons and the 
community; but to enable them to be really such, the system 
pursued in them must be of such a character as to test the reforma- 
tion of the prisoner, and throw him more on himself; hard work 
and coarse tare must be the rule, and in the evenings carefully 
elected lecturers may inculcate lessons of practical utility. It is 
iuportant that these establishments should be as self-supporting 4s 
possible, the officers connected with them should he cognizant 0! 
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some branch of industry, and give the public the benefit of their own 
labour—the prisoners may be employed in offices and avocations 
that could not be sanctioned in a prison, but, which, in this inter- 
mediate stage, would tend to engender self-respect. We believe 
that, by means of these establishments, we shall obtain a further 
insight into the prisoner's character through individualization, and 
thus be enabled to recommend the really deserving for tickets of 
licence. We consider that the community will have greater faith 
in such a test than they would in acharacter earned merely under 
prison discipline; but in recommending these intermediary estab- 
lishments, we hada further view than the mere amelioration of the 
system of issuing tickets of licence; we considered that they would 
equally work for good towards the termination of penal servitude 
sentences ; that they would tend to the solution of a very important 
question, ‘* the treatment of our criminals ;”’ that the good and evil 
can be thereby properly tested and separated—the former to be aided 
inthe onward path of reformation, the latter, when dischargnd in 
the usual course at the expiration of their sentences, to be noted to 
the police of their district as requiring special supervision. This 
will not be a matter of such difficulty as may at first appear, the 
fact of not having passed through these establishments will be 
sufficient grounds for warning the police. Many, it is expected, will 
enter them in consequence of their exemplary prison character who, 


on being tested, will fail, and be returned to the establishments. 


ltegisters will be kept, and every aid given to further the efforts of 
these selected prisoners in obtaining employment at home and in the 
Colonies. A diminution of crimes (which is confined to fewer indi- 
viduals than is generally supposed) must be the consequence ; and 
what is of great importance, it will always place at the disposal of 
the Government a large number of prisoners, whose labour can be 
employed economically on public works, such as Harbours of 
Retuge, &c., who will require less supervision than ordinary prisouers, 
and who can be located in any accommodation that may be offered, 
instead of requiring special prison construction. We have com- 
enced this system, and have every confidence in its success. We 
believe, if properly carried out, and extended with the assistance of 
the police and constabulary, it will, through the two important 
channels of directing and preventing, be made the means of 
exercising an influence over the criminal population generally, which 
cannot well be too highly appreciated. . 

| The iron prison, erected at Spike in the year 1841, which was 
found very unsuitable for the purpose intended, owing to the great 
and sudden changes of temperature to which it was liable, its great 
heat in summer, and extreme cold in winter, and also from the damp- 
less caused by the condensation of the breath of the inmates on the 
walls in cold weather, has been lined with a thin sheeting of wood 
‘overed with iron, leaving a clear space between this and the outer 
Walls, through which a free current of air always passes. By this 
means the temperature has been equalized, and the experience of 
the past winter has proved the building to be, as described by thie 
fovernor of the prison, ** both strong and comfortable.” 
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We attach considerable importance to this result, as it proves that 
similar buildings which may be readily erected at any time, in the 
course of about a couple of months, can, at a comparatively smal] 
expense, be made available for the reception of convicts on the site 
of any public works, the execution of which, by means of their laLour, 
may be determined on. 

We are of opinion that the employment of convicts, selected on 

account of their general good character, &c., in small bodies on 
public works in various localities, under circumstances of exposure 
to the ordinary temptations and trials of the world, when the realjty 
and sincerity of their reformation may be fairly and publicly tested, 
will present the most favourable chances for their gradual absorption 
into the body of the community. The public feeling is too general 
that all convicts are alike, and they are judged by the standard of 
the lowest and most degraded. Such being the case, it is not to be 
wondered at that all respectable classes shrink froia contact with 
them on their release from prison, as indeed they may well do, so long 
as they have a ‘prison character” only to refer to, earned under a 
strict discipline, surveillance, and restraint. It is, doubtless, an es- 
tablished fact, that many of the worst and most hopeless criminals 
will behave well under such circumstances, and will consequently 
obtain on discharge good “ prison character ;” therefore, what gua. 
rantee can any one have, that in giving employment to a released 
convict, he is not harbouring a depraved and irreclaimable criminal, 
if he has no means beyond this “ prison character” of learning any- 
thing of him. It is well known to all who are acquainted with the 
class to be found in our Convict Prisons, that they present every de- 
scription and shade of character, and very various degrees of guilt, 
crime, and depravity ; that many of the inmates have fallen from 
weakness, distress, and force of circumstances, rather than from 
innate and absolute natural vice; some are more hardened bya lon. 
ger career in vice and crime, though still not destitute of all proper 
feelings, nor without some good ground for hope of their ultimate 
sincere repentance and permanent reformation ; while others, 1t must 
be admitted, are, humanly speaking, altogother vicious, almost dead, 
to any good impressions, and hopelessly irreclaimable, but this last 
class is comparatively small. We hope, by means of a careful selec- 
tion of convicts, according to their general as well as “ prison cha- 
racter,” by their employment in small bodies in various localities, 
comparatively as freemen (though under surveillance), that the pub- 
lic will gradually become convinced of the difference to which we 
have alluded, that many of these men are not utterly irreclaimable ; 
and that by degrees they will become willing to extend a helping hand 
to such as may really prove themselves deserving of their aid and 
encouragement. 

We believe that a ceneral desire is felt by the community at larg 
to aid in the restoration of these fallen members of society, though 
all, or nearly all, shrink from personal contact with them ; however, 
when they become convineed that a careful discrimination has been 
exercised in the selection of the convicts to be employed in the man- 
ner indicated—that there are some of whose real and sincere 
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mation good hopes have been formed—and when they know that such 
reformation has been further thoroughly and publicly tested, we hope 
to find that this class of convicts at least will be no longer shunned 
as hopeless outcasts. If means cannot be devised to induce the com- 
munity to hold out a helping hand to re-establish the reformed cri- 
yninal, all schemes for their improvement and reformation within the 

risons, however ably devised, however zealously carried out, must 
be comparatively fruitless, 

At Fort Camden, situated at the entrance to Cork Harbour, where 
there is a branch of the Spike Island Prison, we have placed a party 
of selected convicts who are now employed, as nearly as circumstances 
will admit, in the manner which we suggest they should be on public 
works in various localities, on or shortly previous to their discharge 
or licence, or otherwise. ‘This locality, although the best which we 
can at present command, is not altogether suitable for the objects 
which we have in view, inasmuch as being in a comparatively remote 
position, the convicts subjected to this probation are not thrown into 
the world as much as we could wish, and therefore are not placed 
under circumstances which present sufficient trials to afford altogether 
satisfactory tests of the extent to which confidence may be placed in 
their future good conduct, and the reality and stability of their re- 
formation ; but their employment here will afford opportunities of 
testing, in a considerable degree, their good intentions, and of judg- 
ing their fitness to be trusted under circumstances presenting all the 
temptations of ordinary life. We propose, therefore, even when we 
obtain works more suitable for the objects we have in view, to draft 
the selected convicts from Spike Island to this post in the first instance 
before trusting them under circumstances of great exposure, which 
will enable us the better to sift the really deserving from those who 
do not give much fair promise. 

The works which will be required at Lusk Common, preparatory 
to its occupation as a juvenile penal reformatory, for which purpose 
we hope it will be shortly appropriated, will present one good field 
for the further trial of the scheme proposed, Here selected convicts 
employed on the works will be more thrown in the haunts of man, 
and the sincerity of their reformation and good intentions will be 
fully, fairly, and publicly tested. 

The convicts thus selected will, of course, be compelled to work, 
at least, the ordinary hours required of free labourers; aud we ex- 
pect that their labour will more than cover the cost of their mainte- 
hance and supervision. 

Schooling and general instruction will be confined to the evenings, 
during the same hours which they might, if free, devote to similar 
purposes, : 

We trust that other public works may be found on which the la- 
bour of this class of convicts may be profitably employed. 

Selected convicts have as yet been tried to a very limited extent; 
but so far as they have been placed under less than the ordinary re- 
straints of the prison discipline, as at Fort Camden, and in the boat 
service of the prison, &c., their conduct bas been almost uniformly 
unexceptionable, which, at least, zives encouragement for their being 
further tried, 
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The ticket-of-licence system has not as yet been brought into 
operation in this country ; so large a number of convicts}: 
mained in the various prisons who, according to the present state of 
the law, might be considered as entitled to their free discharge 
the ground having served with good conduct the full period under a 
state of penal servitude established in lieu of their respective sentences 
of transportation, that it has not heretofore been deemed safe or ex. 
pedient to add to this number by discharging still more on tickets. 
of-licence. This class of convicts had accumulated in this country to 
an extent quite unknown in England, owing partly to the want’ of 
system which existed formerly in the selection of convicts for depor. 
tation. and partly from their physical unfitness for transportation, 
which, until lately, existed among so large a portion of the Irish 
Convicts. Subsequent to the appeintment of the Commission of 
Convict Inquiry in 1853, (that is, since 20th April, 1854, when pri- 
soners, Who had more than completed the proper equivalents of their 
sentences of transportation, were first discharged), there have been 
920 released. — The class of prisoners who have served over the pe- 
riod of penal servitude established by law, as the equivalent for their 
sentences of transportation, has been disposed of, and it has become 
necessary that the system of release on licence should now be brought 
into operation, which we believe, with due care, may be commenced 
without giving rise to any serious evils to society. 

We foresee that a great difficulty will arise in the disposal of con- 
viets sent home from Bermuda, from time to time in large numbers, 
with a view to being discharged on tickets-of-licence ; we cannot 
fee] justified in pursuing any different course, with regard to recom- 
mending them for this indulgence, than what we follow in our own 
prisons, under the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant. The couduet 
of several of these prisoners on their passage home, and since their 
arrival in this country, appears to render them fitter subjects fora 
course of separate imprisonment, than discharge on licence. We 
trust that in future, only those whose conduct throughout their im- 
prisonment warrants such an indulgence, will be sent home with that 
view, 


actual 
Wing re. 
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The Reports and labors of the Directors are well known to 
our readers, and to all who feel interested in their work we feel 
sure that the Report now before us will prove most cheering 
and satisfactory. We would, however, suggest, that in all fu- 
ture Reports the Chaplains of each Prison should be required 
to give tabulated returns of the religious knowledge possessed 
by each prisoner on lis admission; excellent forms tor this 
purpose can be found in any one of the Rev. Mr. Clay’s Repo! Ss 
on the Preston House of Correetion. ‘The Doctor tabulates lis 
returns, so the school-master, so the Governor, yet the most 
important of all the returns is that of the Chaplain. All oe 
are acquainted with the subject of Prison Discipline, know _ 
the Chaplainn’s Report is that to which the informed reader firs 
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turns, and finding it but a record of the Chaplain’s opinions, 
unsupported by facts, he 1s unable to form any useful oplnon 
on its merit or its weight. 


Our present QuarTERLY Recorp ts one of quotation, rather 
than of suggestion or of argument ; but in fact there is little 
new matter to record, as the publications of Reformatory 
Schoo! Reports are annual, and this is not the season of their 
issue. 

We have had, however, during the three last weeks of May, 
ample opportunities of personally investigating the condition of 
the chief Reformatories of France, England, and Scotland, and 
we have no hesitation in declaring that the PrincieLe was 
never more fully proved than now. 

Doubtless, Sir Stafford Northeote’s Bill, when debated in 
the House of Commons, did develope some most extraordinary 
ideas : we had the mingled satisfaction and dissatisfaction to 
hear that debate, and a more woful exhibition, in| many  res- 
pects, we never witnessed, Every body talked, it was just like 
the Dublin Corporation Debate on the Irish Reformatory Bill, 
and those who knew least talked, as we say, “ the bouldest.” 

We do not object to all joining in a discussion on this sub- 
ject, but we do object to a course of argument which hands 
over, in England, the whole management of these Institutions 
to Government. Why should Mr. Baker, Mr. Adderley, Miss 
Carpenter, Mr. Wright, and the Abbot of Mount St. Bernard, 
give up the results of time, thought, devotion, anxiety and 
zeal, because 5s. or 7s. per head may be paid for each juvenile 
committed to their schools ; yet this is a very pressing danger, 
because our over zealous, and not over well informed friends, 
confound Government Inspection with Government Manage- 
nent. 


There is, however, one Society to which we look, confidently 
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and fearlessly, for a full, honest, and enlightened support of all 
the¢rue phases of this Reformatory Principle—The National Re- 
formatory Union. What the Union is ; how, why, and whence 
it sprung, the readers of our last Recorp know, and _ in every 
week of the quarter we now record, it has been more than stead- 
fast to its principles. 

In our last Recorp we gave a detailed history of the rise, 
progress, and position of the Smithfield Institution for Exem- 
plary Prisoners, and in our present Recorp we place before the 
reader the opinions expressed by the Directors of Conviet 
Prisons in Ireland, on the most important points of Gradual 
Liberation, Patronage Societies, and Tickets. of-leave. We are 
happy, most happy, to find that our Prison Authorities have 
met the vast difficulties of these questions ; we have before us 
letters from six of the most distinguished writers on Prison 
Discipline in England, men not less esteemed for zeal than for 
good sense, and all declare that in Ireland the best and 
safest means to secure, and complete, Reformation have been 
adopted. 

Let us now have a Reformatory School Bill for Ireland, 
protecting the faith of our “‘ City Arabs,” and we shall have no 
more most just complaints that Ragged Schools in Ireland 
are but the seed-plots of proselytism. Neither Dr. Cullen, nor 
one who has written in The Freeman’s Journal, under the sig- 
nature “ Testis,” expresses an opinion too strong or two indig- 
nant upon this topic : their facts are facts, and they furnish 
arguments of a most convincing kind, to drive the Chief 
Secretary into the abandonment of his proposed Reformatory 
Bill for Ireland. We consider that the Irish members of 
Parliament are bound to place the true phases of Irish opinion 
on these points before the House ; we know that nothing can 
be expected to arise from this task, save the approbation 0! 
the few who study the question ; but if such wild statements 
as were placed upon the minute books of the Commons by the 
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Hon. Member for Mayo, ‘“‘that J/redand does not need a 
Reformatory Act,” be taken as the exposition of Irish opinion, 
all will go wrong. Mr. Maguire has taken considerable pains 
to obtain a fair Reformatory Bill for Scotland; Mr. Stephen 
De Vere is a member of the National Reformatory Union—why 
should not each turn his labours to the advantage of his own 
country, and to secure the faith of each Irish juvenile criminal ? 





From The Philanthropist of June Ist, we take the follow- 
ing :— 


SHIP REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 


Some very useful suggestions on the propriety of establishing 
Ship Reformatory Schools have been communicated to the National 
Reformatory Union by Mr. Frederick Nelson Watkins, sheriff's 
officer, Bristol. After speaking hopefully of the efforts made by 
philanthropists, the writer says :— 

I beg respectfully to suggest the adoption of Ship Reformatory 
Schools, being firmly of opinion that such schools, if established at 
each of the principal sea-port towns, would confer a greater benefit 
upon the class for whom they are intended than any other yet pro- 
posed. 

The trades now taught on land could be taught on shiphoard— 
tailoring, shoemaking, matmaking, sailmaking, &c., &c.; and tlius 
while the scholar is receiving a proper education and learning a trade, 
he may also have the advantage of becoming a good sailor. 

Take a yiven number of boys, from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, on shipboard, with kind and proper treatment ; let them be well 
instructed m the use of the ropes and boat exercise for two hours 
daily, and they will be found, after twelve months’ training, fit, and 
able to serve in the Royal Navy, or the merchant and coasting trade, 
and would be readily received by master mariners. By these means 
they would have a much better opportunity of becoming independent 
and earning an honest living, than by any other. 

The sailor finds a home in every country and clime, and under 
every flag. There is no calling that can possibly be given to boys 
with greater advantage; none so easily obtained, and with the 
addition of some other useful trade or calling, these unfortunate lads 
may become useful members of society at home, or, as emigrants, 
they would become valuable acquisitions to our colonies, instead of 
being marked down by the police and others, as many are stated to 
be at the present moment. 

When boys leave the Reformatory Schools, as shoemakers, tailors, 
or labourers only, they may probably have great difficulty in obtam- 
ing immediate employment, even m the parish where they are 
known—a Villaye may support two or three shoemakers and the 
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same number of tailors—then many are sent adrift, and may ver 
possibly be tempted to return to that high road of crime for subsist. 
ence, from which it had been fondly hoped the Reformatory Sehoo! 
had effectually withdrawn them ; or, it may be, that, taking a more 
favourable view of the case, they may be compelled to resort to the 
parish work-houses for relief, where, be it observed, seamen are 
never burthensome. 

* But there is a continual demand for sailors, while a great number 
of boys would prefer that calling to any other. Had any of the 
ticket-of-leave men been brought up to the sea, they would no doubt 
most willingly have gone from port to port, and, though penniless, 
could have worked a passage—as such a_ privilege is seldom if ever 
refused by one sailor to another—and thus obtained a livelihood, 
instead of being driven to those hardships and crimes as described 
by them at the meeting called by Mr. Henry Mayhew. 

In most seaport towns there are avery great number of poor 
unfortunate boys, who have neither home nor friends to advise or 
protect them, and, having no knowledge of marine pursuits, cannot 
get a vessel ; for this reason it is very desirable that the admission 
to the Ship School should not be confined to convicted children 
alone, but extended to such destitute boys as may be desirous to 
learn the maritime art. It is notorious that if a boy run away from 
an inland town, he immediately seeks the seaport in the hope of 
obtaining a vessel ; on his arrival, having none to recommend him, 
he fails in his object, falls a prey to hunger, and then to theft. | 
have known of many who have been so situated, and of others, who 
by stowing themselves away in outward-bound vessels, or by the 
means of friends, have been more fortunate, but never knew 
one who afterwards came to crime or want; on the contrary, in 
several instances they have not only done well for themselves, but 
have been enabled to give assistance to their parents when needed. 

The Government and country would realise great saving by th 
adoption of the Ship Schools, when compared with the expenditure 
attending apprehensions, conviction upon conviction, &c., and after- 
wards sending the convict upon the world ten times deeper stained 
in guilt, deprived of every means of supporting his existence except 
by dishonest practices. 

Having been a public officer for twenty-five years, a large number 
of thieves, guilty of almost every crime, have, during that period, 
been apprehended by me; yet of this number not more than three 
or four were sailors.” 

The letter then gives some statistics on this question, and goes 01 
to say: 

This report shows very much in favour of training boys 
seas ; and more particularly so when taken into consideration that 
some of these prisoners may have described themselves af TAAEINOF 
although merely boatmen—a class of men very numerous In Bristol. 


to the 
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One of the old Government hulks would be well suited a re 
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purposes of the school, which could be managed prine ua J p ‘ 
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pensioners under the direction of a small committee, and con 
on total abstinence principles. 
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It is distressing to witness the number of unfortunate lads wander. 
ing about the quays of Bristol during the winter months, ina state 
bordering on starvation, without shoe or stocking, or rags sufticient 
to cover them ; seeking shelter under some warehouse doorway, or 
huddled together on the lee side of a building, while waiting their 
opportunity to pilfer any article whereby they muy be enabled to 
appease the cravings of hunger. They know no other way to prolong 
their miserable existence, and if apprehended and convicted, the 
shelter of the prison is preferable to the open shed by day and the 
limekiln by night. Isit not here, then, that the work of reformation 
should begin, not by an imposition of the silent system, but rather 
by teaching the boy how he may live honestly, and furnishing him 
with the means of leaving his old haunts of vice and misery? Other 
nations have made convict labour profitable, but in this country the 
experiment has not been tried. 

The idea of ship Reformatory Schools is not a new one. It has 
been acted on in Liverpool. Mr. James Brougham has communi- 
cated a letter to the National Keformatory Union, in which he states, 
“Mr. Watkins appears to be ignorant of the fact that in Liverpool 
such an establishinent already exists inthe School Frigate “ Akbar,” 
certified asa Reformatory within the meaning of the Act, 17 & 18 
Vic. c. 86.” 

As one of thesecretaries of that institution, I would wish, through 
your Journal, to give such of your readers as are interested in these 
matters some information as to the progress we have already made 
in our Reformatory School Ship. 

In July last the Lords of the Admirality placed at the disposal of 
the Liverpool Juvenile Reformatory Association the Akbar Hulk 
until she should again be required for her Majesty’s service. The 
committee immediately proceeded to have her fitted up for the 
reception of boys, and also had her rigged in such a way as to 
enable them thoroughly to teach the boys their duties as seamen; 
and in all our arrangements the man-of-war system and discipline, 
modified and adapted to a School Ship, has as-much as_ possible 
beeu kept in view. 

The ship is moored in the middle of the great float at Birken- 
head—a large sheet of water. Our staff consists of a superintendent, 
schoolmaster, boatswain, cook, carpenter, and three seamen, About 
three months ago the first two boys were received on board, and we 
have been gradually increasing our number until we have now forty- 
three boys. 

Our arrangements at present are for 152 boys, who are to be 
divided into two divisions—the port and starboard watch —each 
watch being divided into five subdivisions, viz :— 

Forecastle, containing 14 boys. 
14 


Foretopmen ” ” 
Maintupmen - 14 ” 
Mizentopmen pee 14 ‘45, 
Afterguard - 20» 7 
Bach subdivision has a captain selected for conduct and —o 
‘h sub. 


trom among the leading and most trustworthy boys ; and ea 
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division sleep, mess, and are instructed and employed in the duties 
of the ship together, so as to form aseparate little company or 
family in itself, Their nautical exercises are reefing and furling 
topsails, reeving and unreeving running gear, knotting and splicing, 
sailmaking, heaving the lead, rowing in the boats, &c. At present 
we have one jolly boat and two cutters, one pulling ten and the other 
eight oars. During their play-hours the boys have books to read, a 
music class, mending clothes, &c., and they amuse themselves with 
a variety of games. It is during these times that new boys begin 
going aloft, and by degrees gain confidence, no boy being obliged to 
go aloft until he has perfect confidence. : 

Irom an almost daily experience of the working of this School 
Ship, I have a firm persuasion that it is admirably adapted for the 
reformation of Juvenile criminals; an idea, however, seems to pre- 
vail in some quarters that they may be established and carried on at 
a much less cost than Land Reformatories. Now, it will be found 
that when a hulk has been granted, it is a mere shell, and a consider. 
able sum is required to be expended in fitting her up for the 
reception of boys—masts, rigging, sails, boats, &c., have to be 
provided, not only that the boys may have variety of occupation, but 
to teach them thoroughly their duties as seamen. A large staff of 
superintendence is also requisite, because of the limited space in 
which a large number of boys are confined, making the friction on 
board ship so much greater than in a farm school, where boys can 
be sent out into the fields to work. 

While there are some difficulties peculiar to itself in carrying on 
such an institution, there are also many advantages, especially in 
the vareity and nature of the instructions being such as have a great 
interest and charm to boys. A strict discipline and methodical ar- 
rangement are also necessary for the well being of such an institution; 
this may be rather irksome at first to some of the boys, but the good 
effects of it are very speedily seen, more especially in those accus- 
tomed to a vagrant lite. The boysall appear healthy, happy, and 
cheerful; they are dressed as seamen, in blue pilot trousers, with 
« Akbar” embroidered on the breats of their blue serge shirts. 
We have boys on board from different parts of the country ; and 
our wish is to make an exchange of Liverpool boys with as many 
other Reformatories as possible, so as to avoid as much as we can 
too many boys from the same locality getting together ; and we have 
avery confident hope that we shall shortly turn out some very 
valuable, honest, and efficient seamen. 

Other letters have been communicated to the National Reformatory 
Union on this interesting subject, some of which have appeared 10 
The Law Amendment Journal. Now the question is fairly mooted, and 
is drawing the consideration of practical philanthropists, it will, no 
doubt, issue into useful results. 


A meeting was held in London on the 29th of May, * 
e te 


% . ° ” bd sY t 
the rooms of the Society for Promoting the Amendinent 0! 
Law, Lord Lovaine in the Chair, for the purpose of present- 
: * : AF IG YIS O 
ing an addressto M. Demetz on the occasion ol his visit t 
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England. ‘The meeting was not a formal one, as the health 
of the noble-hearted Frenchman was too delicate to permit: his 
joining in any very fatiguing business, but he attended, 
accompanied by M. Paul Verdier, and was most warmly 
received. In reply toa series of questions, M. Demetz gave 
the results of his experience in the management of Metiray, 
and entered at some length into the consideration of the 
topics, Teachers, Schools, Patronage Societies, and Punish- 
ments. Qn the latter topic M. Demetz’s opinion may be 
shortly expressed in these words, Many Rewards Make Few 
Punishments. 

[t was most satisfactory to see persons of all religions 
present at this meeting ; it was open to all; one of the chic 
rules of the National Reformatory Union, (the promoters of 
the meeting) being, that all creeds may join in the work of 
Reformation. Indeed to contend for any other principle is 
simply nonsense, when Roman Catholics and Unitarians are 
amongst the mast zealous and successful advocates of the 
principle of Reformation. It is to judge not by our own 
light, but by our own twilight ; it is to adopt the Christianity 
of the Sunday School scholar, who thought that the happiness 
of Heaven would consist in “ singin’ the praises of the Lord, 
an’ lookin’ at the bad ’uns aburnin’.” It exposes a Society 
to the absurdity of asking a Jew Lord Mayor to preside at a 
meeting to collect funds for Schools, of which funds lus 
School, were he to found one, could not claim one farthing; a 
piece of folly which, by a slight change, Tennyson’s lines 
aptly describe— 

“ But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt Religion feels, 

And the godly do but murmur, snarling at each other’s heels.” 


We beg attention to the following letter :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


My Dear Sir,—I can hardly wonder that some persons who 
have looked—only very superficially—at the question between the 
two Reformatory Unions, should be hastily disposed to take it for 
granted, that as we objected to the introduction of the words, * the 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures,” we might also object to the fact 
of teaching them. . ’ 

Yet surely, any people who remain long in this error must be very 
determined to refuse all evidence contrary to their first Impressions, 
So far as Lremember, even amongst all of us who were driven to 
opposing the words, there was hardly one who did not, at ame 
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very time, maintain that the teaching of religion, as base 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, must be the foundati 
true reformation. 

So far there was, in fact, no difference of opinion between us 
Why, then, it may be asked, did we separate ? Simply because, 
though there was in reality no questions om the teaching of the 
Scripture, there was a question whether we should aid the Roman 
Catholics in their endeavours to reform the erring of their own 
persuasion. 

Many of us thought that it would be right to aid their endeavours, 
others thought it would be wrong to do so. The words upon which 
the division took place were believed to be introduced for the pur- 
pose of excluding Roman Catholics; and, after much discussion, 
one of the committee, who had framed the rules, fairly allowed that 
they had been introduced for that purpose. 

Ask me not why a resolution “that the Holy Scriptures should 
be taught,” should offend or exclude any Christian. That is no 
affair of mine. Suffice it that the proneness of man to take offence 
and quarrel with his neighbour, has somehow converted these words 
into a party watchword, and a lapis offensionis. 

Now, had the question been, “ whether in each school the mana- 
gers and masters should teach the Bible to the best of their ability,” 
I will venture to say, not only that every one would have agreed, 
but that I do not believe that any manager of our English Refor- 
matory Schools, then present or absent, would have accepted the 
charge of a school on any other terms. I believe that I am toler- 
ably intimately acquainted with nearly all who did vote or (a far 
larger number) who would have voted with us on that occasion ; 
and I think I will undertake to say, that not one of them would have 
accepted the charge of any school in which the Biole was not 
taught. 

It was only to the use of the words, as a party watchword (sup- 
posed to be so by several of us, and honestly admitted to be so used 
by one of those who drew up the rule), that any objection was made ; 
and though, perhaps, it was hardly quite fair to frame the resolution 
in sucha way as to compel us to object to what would prima facie 
appear not only unobjectionable, but of the highest importance ; 
yet, on the other hand, we must be thankful for the candid allow- 
ance that the question really at issue was, whether we should or 
should not afford help to Roman Catholics endeavouring to reform 
the criminal children of their own Church. 

I remain, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 


1. B. Li. BAKER. 


d upon a 
on of all 


Hardwicke-court, Gloucester, 
April 26, 1856. 
Patronage Societies are now very well known to all readers 
of our Records, but we think it right to insert here some 
portion of the report of the meeting held in Birmingham last 
April, to form a local establishment for the relicf and employ- 
ment of Discharged Criminals :— 
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The Recorder moved the adoption of the report. One fact, he 
said, gave at the outset a hope of stability and an expectation of 
ultimate success. The promoters of the plan were the three principal 
officers of the Gaol. This fact of itself would be an answer by an- 
ticipation to all fears that the ex-prisoners would be treated in a 
spirit of romantic sentiment, or that extravagant expectations would 
be entertained as to their future well doing. To the Governor, the 
Chaplain, and the Surgeon, the prisoner must be thoroughly known. 
They look upon him as he is, appreciating him at his just value, 
whatever that may be. They know that his reformation is a work 
of labour and of difficulty ; they know that to retain him when at 
liberty in the good resolutions which he may nave formed while im 
confinement, is a work of even greater difficulty, but they know also 
that though difficult it is not in the majority of instances impossible. 
{Hear.] So that while on the one hand they are protected by their 
experience from over sanguine expectations, on the other hand they 
are preserved from the worse danger of falling into scepticism as to 
the possibility of criminals becoming permanently reformed, a pre- 
judice which has for so many years impeded those Christian labours 
which cannot be omitted without neglecting one of the most impera- 
tive duties enjoined by the founder of our religion. We have boe 
receiving some humiliating but most wholesome lessons. We have 
been awakening to the truth that we are not quite so superior in 
every particular toall the world as we had fondly imagined. Whether 
we look upon ourselves as warriors, manufacturers, or philanthropists, 
we find that we have not monopolised all the virtue and sagacity of 
mankind, and imprisoned it within the narrow limits of our island. 
What we are met this evening to establish has been long in operation 
in many other countries, both in Europe andin America, As re- 
gards the working of these establishments, the results, so far as he 
had been enabled to acquaint himself with them, were encouraging 
inthe very highest degree. It was a natural objection to arise in 
the mind of any thoughtful person,;having no practical acquaintance 
with the class whose interests they were contemplating, that what- 
ever advantages the benevolent furnished to the discharged prisoner 
would operate, if not as an incentive to crime, at all events to weaken 
the deterrent force of example. But those who, like the valuable 
officers to whom the meeting owed the proposal to establish the In- 
stitution, were practically acquainted with the habits and modes of 
thought prevalent among the criminal class, knew perfectly well that 
they were the creatures of impulse : and these gentlemen would smile 
at the notion of the prisoners having taken up crime ona calculation 
of profit and loss. The criminal knows just as well as we do, that 
criminal courses must ultimately bring him into a state of misery, 
which, if he could feel that he would to a certainty be plunged into 
it immediately on committing an offence, might have a strongly de- 
terrent effect upon him, but that suffering being in the future, and 
uncertain as to its date, although certain enough to fall upon him 
sooner or later, the terror of punishment produces little impression 
on his frivolous and unreflecting mind, and that little quickly passes 


away. We must all plead guilty to giving the present moment and 
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the present life too much weight in the government of our actions 
but the criminal is emphatically the slave of his immediate desires, 
and his future let no more troubles him than if it were the lot of 
another individual. And hence it was that he, (the Recorder,) could 
appeal with the most perfect confidence to those who thoroughly 
“ knew the criminal class, to support him in pronouncing fallacious all 
arguments, however plausible, which had been directed to show 
that amelioration in the condition of a criminal which he reaches 
through his endeavours to amend his conduct, have had the effect 
of inducing men, women, or even children, to become criminals 
themselves. If there were any exceptions to this rule (and he knew 
of none) they would be found on examination to be only apparent 
exceptions, and to be caused by some great error in the application 
of the bounty of the benevolent. Doubtless mischief would be 
wrought by pampering the appetites of criminals, or by any other 
ill considered indulgence of their failings. But the practical officers 
of the Gaol were not likely to commit such a mistake. And after 
all, though he had spoken of bounty, the principal requisites for 
success must not be sought in extensive pecuniary means. It was 
kindness under the guidance of sober sense, but nevertheless ardent 
and unclouded, which was the first want of the outcast—that 
Christian superintendence which may lead the poor creature to feel 
that he has some friend to whom he can look up with respect and 
gratitude, that some one whose encouragement is a favour and a 
blessing cares for him, will be made happy by his welfare, and will 
suffer pain and mortification if he should relapse into crime. Here 
then the wanderer would find a guide, here he may ask advice, 
which will not be given in pride, or in that species of condescension 
which is only pride under a mask easily penetrated. On the com 
trary, his friend will speak with him as fellow man to fellow man, 
as Christian to Christian, as sinner to sinner. But the aid will not 
be confined to words; if it were, indeed the criminal who by ex- 
perience of his former associates and by the lessons of his youth is 
suspicious, would believe he was the object of nothing more than 
lip-sympathy and ostentatious professions. Nevertheless, the aid 
afforded must as little as possible consist in furnishing him with 
money or money’s worth, It should mainly consist in taking pains 
to find the prisoner a home and honest employment, thus bringing 
him back to his place in society, and giving him another chance of 
enrolling himself among the honest portion of mankind. He would 
now, he said, call their attention to what had been done on the 
continent. The French had many years ago founded Institutions 
similar in their objects to that which this meeting was assembled to 
establish. These they call Soucietés de Patronage, which were sir 
in action all over France, but, as might be expected, more anpeciens 
in Paris, whenee they had their origin. He was enabled by phe 
examination, by reading reports of these institutions, and we 
information he had obtained from his friend M. Demetz, to i. 
himself that the results were highly satisfactory. During 4 reel . 
[taly which he made four years ago, he found similar resumes ; 
Florence and other parts of Tuscany. They were working well au 
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were giving’ perfect satisfaction to those who employed their time 
and money in establishing them. He had obtained documentary 
evidence of their success, and he had also been favoured with a 
ersonal interview with one of the ministers of the ‘Tuscan Govern- 
ment, who was at the head of these Societies, which are nevertheless 
voluntary Institutions. 

In Bavaria, the whole kingdom is reticulated, so to speak, with 
Patronage Societies ; a principal establishment in each province, with 
sub-societies in each district. By the Bavarian law, every prisoner 
is sent on his discharge (not simply directed to go, but conveyed, as 
it were) to his parish, which takes charge of him until the Societies 
can find him employment. In cases where the Directors think that 
further probation is desirable, the ex-prisoner is sent to a Refuge 
for a time by way of fitting him more completely for being placed 
out to work. The meeting might rely on this information, as he 
obtained it through Sir John Milbanke, our envoy at Munich, who 
was so kind as to transmit the Recorder’s questions on the subject 
tothe Bavarian Minister of the Interior, with a request that he 
would obtain answers, by which means much valuable information 
connected with the prisons of Bavaria came into the Kecorder’s pos- 
session. It was to be observed that in every case of success the 
voluntary principle was adopted, and very sedulously observed, even 
under despotic goverrments. And as regarded the United States 
of America, the voluntary principle was, as might be expected, in 
flourishing action, with results corresponding to the hopes of those 
who were cognizant of its marvellous efficacy. In all the countries 
to which he had referred, those two things, the voluntar v principle, 
and success, were found co-existent. But in Austria, where such 
societies had been established by the government, success was 
wanting, and the same government which had set them up, found 
itself obliged to let them fall. (Hear.) In cur own country, we 
have not hitherto done much; but a most valuable commencement 
was made many years ago. T he society to which he referred was 
established by Mrs. Fr y, and its ope ration, he believed, was limited 
to female prisoners, and to those who had been committed to New- 
gate. Irom his own experience he could testify to the value of 
their labours. Nineteen years ago, the society recommended to his 
service, as nurse, a young woman who had been convicted of a serious 
theft. His wife made very careful enquiry respecting her 
conduct, both before and after her offence; and they paused for 
some time before they ventured on the step of taking her into their 
household. But eve tually she was not only received, but an infant, 
in very delicate health, was committed to her care, by day and by 
night. It was th ought necessary to place her under somewhat 
severe restrictions, to which she submitted without a murmur. He 
was able to st: ite that the e xperime nt was quite successtul. A more 
tender and watchfu¢ nurse, or a more faithful domestic, it had never 
been his fortune to engage. The meeting would be glad to learn, 
that, after a lon ig probation, she rejoined her husband, and although 
the Resonsieit 8 family rem: ined i in communication with her for years, 
they had no reason even to sus spec t that she for feited, or de served to 
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forfeit, the position which she had thus regained. (Hear) Similar 
societies had been formed at Bath and Worcester, both of which he 
believed had been productive of great good, although he could not 
speak of them with particularity ; and there were other associations 
with which, however, he was too slightly acquainted to be able to 
speak atall. Referring to the suggestion which had fallen from the 
Mayor, that their operations should be at first withdrawn from the 
public eyes the Recorder said he did not see how they could make 
even a beginning without the aid of the press, as not only would 
they require the public sympathy to obtain the requisite funds,—for 
some money they should want, though not so much as at first sight 
appear necessary ; but they must impress the minds, and awaken the 
kind feelings of employers, or they would be unable to obtain places 
for their wards. And in addition to the consent of employers, it 
would be necessary to gain the co-operation of working men, who 
very naturally felt disinclined to admit the discharged prisoner into 
their body. Some had thought this objection insuperable, but he 
who for seventeen years had witnessed, not without admiration, the 
willingness of that class to receive back prisoners who had wronged 
them into their houses, when he, (the Recorder,) felt himself able 
to remit the punishment which the convict had incurred, and could 
deliver him up to these kind hearted persons, had no such fears, 
If injured parties showed so much of charity and longsuffering, he 
could not believe that the body of which they were members would 
refuse to lend a helping hand to a fallen brother, on that reasonable 
assurance, which would be given to them; that extreme care would 
be taken to guard against the privilege being abused which they were 
asked to concede to him. fie desired to take this opportunity of 
impressing on every one who might read the proceedings of the 
evening, that those whose pecuniary means did not admit of their 
joining the society, might nevertheless be of essential utility by com- 
municating with the agent who would be employed, as to oppor- 
tunities for setting the prisoners to work; and he would add, that 
the humblest and the poorest honest man or woman, had in that 
honesty, and the character which it gave to them, a treasure which 
enabled them to confer a precious boon upon the outeast. They 
could give him kind words of consolation and advice. They might 
let him feel the gratification of knowing that he had a friend, who 
would not scorn or reproach him, and yet who would not lead him 
into temptation, but as far as possible protect him from it. The 


Recorder then adverted to the eminent services of Thomas Wright, : 


of Manchester. This exemplary man was the father of a very large 
family of children ; the Recorder was afraid to mention the number. 
He had heard it amounted to nineteen. His circumstances in life 
were far from opulent. He was the foreman ofa foundry. — Many 
years ago he was led to visit the prison at Salford, the adjoming 
borough. Sunday being his day of leisure, was the time chosen, 
and without neglecting his own religious duties, or the care of his 
family, he spent hours every Sunday with the captives. He thus 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the character of each prisonel 
and on their discharge, he exerted himself with untiring energy, &™ 
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with eminent success, to obtain places of work for such as he con- 
sidered hopeful, Sometimes he was obliged to become surety 
for the good conduct of his protege ; but he represents himself to 
have lost but little money by incurring this obligation. The 
number of his fellow creatures, whom he has permanently rescued, 
amounts to several hundreds. ([Hear.] The people of Manchester, 
wealthy and generous, have raised a sum adequate to provide for the 
maintenance of this good inan for the remainder of his life, and have 
withdrawn him from the foundry, thus bestowing upon him the most 
acceptable reward they could have offered—the power of devoting 
his whole time to his noble mission. 

The Recorder spoke also of Sarah Martin, the poor dress maker 
of Yarmouth, who began her labours early in the present century. 
Feeling a strong desire to be of use to the prisoners in the gaol of 
her native town, she was urgent in her entreaties to be admitted to 
them. But so little was this form of charity understood or appreci- 
ated, and so obscure was her social position, that it was not until 
after the lapse of a considerable period that she accomplished her 
object of being permitted to enter the = She, like Thomas Wright, 
gave up her Sundays to the task of teaching and exhorting the inmates. 
By great self denial, she managed so to eke out the little pittance earn- 
ed by her labours as, after fulfilling the duty of gatas, for the wants 
of her grandmother, to be able to pass a whole week day in addition 
to the Sunday with the prisoners. Like Mr. Wright, though not to 
the same extent, she employed herself in obtaining occupation for 
the discharged. Her strong and pure spirit was lodged in a frail 
tenement, and the middle of life was scarcely reached before she died, 
worn out with her labor of love. (Hear.) 

Mr. Joseph Sturge seconded the motion. He could appeal, he 
said, to the experience of gentlemen in that room, that many of 
those who broke the laws of their country were more to be pitied 
than condemned. [Hear.] How many of those he addressed could 
dare to say that if they had been placed in similar circumstances, 
they would not have given way to temptation? He believed there 
would be no difficulty in raising money. The chief difficulty would 
be to find persons who would be willing to do as the Recorder had 
done—trust a convicted thief with the care of either child or 
property. 

A motion enlarging the committee was proposed by Mr. Barlow, 
seconded by Mr. Ratcuiirre, and supported by the Rev. Mr. Burt. 
The latter remarked, that he could not have sustained the moral 
pressure of acting as chaplain, and seeing men, women and children, 
turned adrift into the town, from the gaol, had it not been for the 
hope of seeing steps taken for establishing a permanent system of 
relief. The plan which he ventured to recommend was not to 
establish a large institution for all the prisoners requiring assistance, 
but to engage single lodgings for them in the cottages of poor per- 
sons of good character. If it was found necessary, a few small 
houses might be rented, and re-let to respectable tenants, who would 
receive the parties sent to them. The prisoner might in some cases 
be allowed to occupy the lodgings without payment for a few days, 
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while he sought for employment; but as soon as he procured work 
he would be required to pay a fair rent. Upon this plan hee 
would be as little deviation as possible from the accustomed social 
condition of the persons relieved ; and he believed it to be a safe 
rule, in all charitable efforts, that the less we depart from the 
ordinary arrangements of society, the greater amount of good we 
accomplish. He would not hold out the hope of doing much by the 
proposed measure, but he had no doubt that some little might be 
done, and however little we can effect, it was our duty to do what 
we can. He felt that to teach a man religion in prison, and to tell 
him to be honest, and then to send him out into the world under 
circumstances in which it was morally impossible for him to earn an 
honest livelihood, was mocking him. 


The Belvidere Crescent Reformatory and Ragged Factory, 
managed by Mr. Driver, has been frequently referred to in 
this Revirw, anda friend who visited it the day after the 
Rejoicings for Peace, thus writes to us of it :— 


London, June 2nd, 1856. 

I visited Mr. Driver’s Reformatory on Friday, and found it, and 
him, all I had expected. He has now twenty boys at work, making 
paper boxes for the various shops who use these articles, and he 
sells about fifty pounds worth per month. He is a most long-head- 
ed, energetic man, and pounces on his work and does it, and in all 
he is more than aided by his wife. 

‘‘T am sometimes herg for hours, alone with the boys,” said she, 
‘‘ and we get along quite well. I have seldom to punish them, and 
my chief terror for them is sending some body, very bad, to bed.” 


” 


Fancy a quiet mannered, young, and slightly forme 
woman, managing twenty City Arabs, the hall door being on 
the latch, and the whole world of St. Giles’s or the New Cut 
within musket shot. 


“ But,” she added, “they are very fond of my baby,fand I think 
he gives me some power over them. I sometimes have to wash his 
fuce six times in the day, they kiss him so; and if they get him at 
meals time they try to make him taste what they have before them, 
aud occasionally they deluge him with coffee, poor little chap _ 

‘* How did you manage about the fire works last night,” said I; 
“oh!” she replied, ‘* we had a large van, and we went off all through 
the chief streets ; I sat at the door and Mr. Driver sat at the top of 
the van, and we went everywhere, and the boys were as good as any 
boys, any where could be; the oddest thing of all was that one boy 
slept all the way from Hungerford till we got home at one o'clock. 

Mr. Driver shewed me the entire system of works, but his specie 
mens are capital, and his management of the boys wonderful ; he 1s 


the Arnold of the Ragged School Managers ; and I had rather see his 
photographs of pupils in different phases of reformation, 
‘raw imaterial” to the six months boy, than any thing 


from the 
in the Roval 
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Academy. Tell all our friends, of all religions, to call on Mr. Driver, 
and no one, with heart, or head, or faith, can leave the Refuge 
without feeling possibly, smaller, but certainly wiser, 

To every word of the above quoted passages we fully sub- 
scribe; and to Mr. Driver, and the Rev. LH. Whitehead, the 
Reformatory advocates are deeply indebted. To our own 
Prison and Workhouse authorities we would repeat here an 
observation made to us some short time since by Mr. Driver— 
“We have now got a room deveted to prayer alone; I cannot 
tell you how much I feel the usefulness of it; we had to pray 
inthe workshops formerly, and there we were praying in a 
room used for other purposes, and just cleared away for the 
occasion ; a spot of paste, or a dab of glue, or some mark of 
the ordinary day’s work, came before us at prayers, and then 
we wandered away from the work of prayer time to the work 
of work time, and so half our prayer was but mechanical!” We 
quote these observations for the benefit of our Prison and 
Poor Law authorities, many of whom fancy that any place is 
good enough to pray in, even though it may be usually devoted 
to the most opposite uses. 

In the Thirty-fourth Report of the Inspectors General on 
the General State of the Prisons of Ireland, 1855, and just 
published, we have the usual able and lucid statements of the 
conditions of the various Prisons under the inspection of 
Messrs. Connellan and Hervey. 

From these reports it is plain that the County authorities 
are as stupid and absurdly short-sighted as ever; that separ- 
ation is a principle of slow growth in the mind of the bucolic 
J. P.; that any future cost is to be despised for a present 
saving ; that Kilkenny City gaol is a disgrace, as we have before 
stated, to the country, and, shortly, the whole report just 
proves what Frederic Hill has written, and what we have 
often quoted — That most effectually to carry out the objects 
of imprisonment, and that at the least cost to the country, 
and with the nearest approach to justice in the apportionment 
of the cost, it is requisite that the whole power and duty of 
providing and regulating prisons be placed in the hands of 
Government.” * 

The suggestions in this Report are most admirable, and ex- 
libit an amount of care and close consideration on the part of 
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See ‘* Crime, its Amount, Causes and Remedies.”—By Frederic Hill, 
4rrister at Law,late Inspector of Prisons. London: Murray, 1853, p. 368 
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the Inspectors General, most admirable and noteworthy, ¢ 
ful as their Reports usually are. ; 

These observations, shewing our satisfaction at all before us 
asin this Report, do not, however, apply to the County authori- 
ties, particularly to that portion who take upon themselves 
the visiting the Bridewells : of these establishments there are 
113, “exhibiting for the most part, defects of the gravest 
character, both material and moral.” 

There is ensufficient accommodation, it being sometimes ne- 
cessary to confine three persons in one cell: oral communica- 
tion between prisoners of each sex being impossible of preven- 
tion, and the sleeping rooms of one sex having to be passed 
through to arrive at those of the other. 

Want of water and imperfect sewerage. No water is pro- 
curable on the premises of fifty-five bridewells ; 16 of the 18 
situated in the county of Cork alone, being thus circumstanced ; 
all these things being opposed to the 7 Geo. 1V., chap. 74. 

Insufficient Bedding, particularly in Cork and Kerry. 

Want of Security, trom low and badly built walls—26 
Bridewells at least being reported as thus unsafe. 

Inadequacy of Staff. One Officer or Keeper must guard the 
Bridewell, and he must engage in no other employment or 
trade whatsoever, yet in no less than twenty-tliree Bridewells, 
the salaries range from £15 per annum, at the highest, to 
£Y 4s, 8d., a fraction above 6d. per day at the lowest, and 
this low rate of payment leads to various abuses detailed in 
the Report. 

Defective Inspection is another fault complained of, and 
its many great evils are pointed out, and, as we think, the re- 
medy is indicated, by the Inspectors General. 

With regard to Juvenile Offenders we have the following 
valuable tables and analyses in the report. 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

In our detailed tables under this head are included all ages up to 
twenty years, but in the subjoined summaries we have taken sixteeu 
as the maximum age at which an offender can justly be styled a 
juvenile, more especially as the ranks of the Militia have been largely 
recruited from the ages varying from sixteen to twenty, amongst 
which, consequently, military offences form a large item in the list 
of crimes. We this year drew up a new form of Juvenile Return, 
which enables us to separate distinctly the vagrants from the eriml- 
nals, and also gives a correct sub-classification of W orkhouse t+ 
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been reckoned twice over—first, amongst the larcenies and misde- 
meanors, and secondly as a separate denomination of crime; and 
therefore the number of juveniles in years preceding 1855 has been 
somewhat overstated: but, nevertheless, although from this cause 
the real decrease is probably not so great as the figures indicate, 
ret a considerable and gratifying reduction has taken place. We 
ob also much amended the Return of Parentage, to which we 
invite particular attention ; and deeming juvenile crime to be a sub- 
ject peculiarly interesting at the present moment, we have, for 
facilities of reference, separated the juvenile from the general crim- 
inal statistics. 
OFFENCES OF JUVENILES CLASSIFIED. 
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Re-COMMITTALS OF JUVENILES —1854, 1855. 
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In the committals the females are 20°41 per cent., or one-fifth of 
the whole; in the recommittals they are 24°56 per cent., or one- 
fourth ; so that, in round numbers, it may be said that there have 
‘been four boys for each girl in prison during 1855. 


Extract from the Returns of the DunLIn METROPOLITAN Po tice, 
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at a per centage of 30:1 in the males, 44:1 


the total of both sexes. 
of the whole, in 1855 only 34°09 ; so that the decrease 


Thus, in 1855, as compared with 1854, there has been 
in male offences of 2,553, and in female o 


a decrease 


f 1,145; in all 3,698, or 
7 in the females, 34°28 In 
In 1854 the vagrants were 37°77 per cent. 


in vagrancy 


has more than kept pace with that in other offences. In the a 
ral re-committals, also, there is a reduction exactly proportionate 
that in the committals ; but whereas in the committals ot 
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the vagrants are only 34°09 per cent. of the whole, in the re-commit- 
tals they are no less than 60°04 per cent, of the total number of re- 
current offenders. 

Sentences of Penal Servitude of Juveniles. 


16 Years and above 10. 


Males. Females. 
Six Years, ‘ : , : 1] ] 
Four Years, : ; ; ; 53 5 
64 6 
Toran : : 70 


No juveniles were sentenced to transportation, and none under 
eleven years to penal servitude, 


Sentences of Juveniles for Unlimited or Indefinite Terms of 
Iimprisoninent. 


10 Years and under. 16 Years and above 10. 


Total. 
Males. Females. Males. Females, Males. Females. 
2 — 46 8 48 8 
Toran, . ' . Ob 


SentTencks of JuvENILEs for all Definite Terms of Imprisonment. 
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SenTeNces of JuveNtLes for Short Terms of Imprisonment. 


No of Days of 24 
hours re presented 


1 Month and above I4 days, 1,657 = 373 2,030 56,840 
14 Davs andabove 7, . . 1,386 = 411 1,797 25,158 


Males. Females. Total. 


7 Days and above 48 hours, 596 = 15! 747 5,229 
48 Hours, . ; : . 210 39 245 490) 
24 Hours, . : ; . 195 24 219 219 


ee ee ee 
_— 


4,044 994 3,038 87,936 


It thus appears, that of the total number of juveniles sentenced 
to ordinary terms of imprisonment, only 938 males and 266 females, 
in all 1,204, were sentenced for longer periods than one month ; but 
that 4,044 males, and 994 females, in all 5,038, or upwards of four. 
fifths of the whole 6,262, were under sentences ranging fron twenty. 
four hours to one month ; and that the average length of imprisonment 
after sentence, for each of these 5,038 juveniles, taking the maximum 
of time mentioned under each heading, was only seventeen days and 


ten hours. 


PARBNTAGE Of JUVENILES. 
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‘Having mother dead, .| 19} 2/ 21) 7 | 457108 | 135, 48 | 632 165 
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SuB-CLASSIFICATION. 
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| Criminals. | Vagrants. | Criminals. | Vagrants. 
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/M.] F. | M. | F. | M. | F. | M. 
Having stepfather, . - 17) 3} 2] 2/182 | 40 | 37 
Having stepmother, . - 8) 1] 2] -| 87 | 44 28 
Abandoned by parents, . 21) 2/11] 1 {162 / 46 110 
Absconded from parents,. | 15 1] 11 2 175 | 48 {139 
Megitimate, .  . ./ 2] 2) 1) - | 49 | 18| 12 
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State oF EpucaTion oN ComMMITTAL. 
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10 Years and under. | 16 Years and above 10, 
< Totals. 
Criminals, | Vagrants. | Criminals. | Vagrants. 
M. F. M. F. | M. F. M. F. M. F. 
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ye ry i id 
| 210 324 4453 2101 7088 
RELIGION. 
: . 
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—| Totals. 
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M. F. | M. F M. F. | M. F. | M. F. 
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Presbyterian, ~j}o—}] Ti—|—] 46 13 2} 1| 48 15 
Roman Catholic, . 142 | 42 183 1139 |33824'745 |1628)/412 5277 1338 
‘161 49 185 139 |3627|820 | 1668/4335 5641 1447 
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The analysis of the foregoing tables is as follows :— 
irstly.—Parentage—32°81 per cent., or one-third, had both pa 
rents living ; 33°21 per cent., or one-third, had both parents dead . 
2272 per cent. had lost their fathers, and 11°24 per cent. had lost 
their mothers, making together one third who were orphans of one 
parent ; 6°06 per cent. were stepchildren, 5-05 per cent. had been 
abandoned by their parents, 5°96 per cent. had absconded from their 
parents, and only 1.34 per cent. were illegitimate. 

Secondly.—Education—19°92 per cent., or one-fifth, could read 
and write ; 20:3 per cent, or unefi-fth, could read imperfectly ; 
12:24 per eent. could spell, and 4°4 per cent. knew their alphabet, 
comprising about one-sixth ; and 43:12 per cent., or rather more 
than two-fifths, were wholly illiterate. 

Thirdly.—Religion—5 78 per cent., or little more than one- 
twentieth, were of the Established Church ; only 0°88 per cent. wer 
Presbyterians ; and 93:32 per cent. were Roman Catholics. 

Fourthly. —Residence —66'81 per cent., or two-thirds, came from 
the town or county in which the gaol to which they were committed 
is situated; but 33°18 per cent., or no less than one-third, were 
Strangers. 

There appears to have been some slight improvement in the state 
of education in the juvenile offenders during the past year; but 
neither in this respect nor under the other headings has 1855 differed 
so much from 1854 as to require any particular notice. In the last 
General Report the question of the expediency of establishing 
juvenile reformatories was so fully discussed, that we do not con- 
sider it necessary to restate the arguments in favour of such esta- 
blishments. We would merely point to the figures and analysis 
which we have given, as showing, that although the numbers are 
diminished, yet that no less than 7,088 children were committed to 
prison during the past year; that a large proportion of them were 
wholly illiterate, whilst many others had barely acquired the first 
rudiments of education; that the terms of imprisonment were too 
short to render it possible to impart any real educational instruction 
to the great majority of them; that many, especially vagrants, con- 
tinue to use the gaol as their home, and to return to it in the 
evening of the very day on which they have been set at liberty ; and 
that unless youthful offenders can be kept under restraint sufficiently 
long to enable instruction and reformation to take deep root, it Is 
idle to expect much—if any—improvement in this class of the cri- 
minal population. . 
JAMES CORRY CONNELLAN, 
FELTON F, W. HERVEY. 


A Select Committee of the House of Commons, on Transpor- 
tation, is now sitting, and amongst the most important witnesses 
examined before it, are Colonel Jebb, Captain Walter Crofton, 
Chairman of the Directors of Convict Prisonsin Ireland, and Mr. 
M. D. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham. ae: 
That the Ticket-of-Leave system has not given  satisiaction 
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in England is beyond all question. Pwxck las poked fun at 
it; Mr. Mayhew has held meetings of convicts about it ; 
magistrates have shaken their heads at it, and the newspapers 
have written very sound sense and very plain nonsense about 
it. 
But how stands the fact—the system has not had a fair 
trial, and this is proved by Captain Crofton and by Mr. 
Recorder Hall. Why the system has been untried, we are 
told, by the latter ; how it could be made useful is made patent 
by the former, 

Colonel Jebb tells the Committee that only about 8 per cent. 
of re-committals of Ticket-of-Leave men are before him—but 
how does he know Ticket-of-Leave men from other criminals ? 
How can he account for the fact that, by a return presented to 
the House of Lords, it appears that the cost of conveying re- 
committed Ticket-of-Leave men to the various convict estab- 
lishments amounted to £829:5:0? And why did he, on the 
second day of his examination, throw the Committee and _ all 
hearers into the most profound astonishment by declaring that, 
notwithstanding all the wonderful results of the system, as 
detailed in his first day’s evidence, yet that he was prepared to 
see the system changed or abolished ? 

Our readers are aware that the Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland have endeavoured to render tle prisoners under 
their control not alone good prisoners, but also good men. 
They have abstained from issuing Tickets-of-Leave because 
they had no sufficient means of judging the real characters of 
the prisoners, and until they should have tNpIvipuALmzep they 
did not consider themselves entitled to liberate. Impressed by 
these opinions, Captain Crofton opened the Simithfield Institu- 
tion for Exemplary Prisoners, of which we have, in the Recorp 
of our last number (pages xxxvii to xlv) given the history. _ 

Captain Crofton gave to the Committee the results of his 
experience gathered from the returns of this Institution. ‘These 
experiences proved that the gradual liberation offered by 
Smithfield was not alone useful to the man, but was also the 
means of developing the first germs of a Patronage Society, ot 
which every employer in the kingdom might become advantage- 
ously a member. ‘Twelve or fourteen of tle men are employed 
in Dublin, and they visit the Institution once every fortnight, 
just as the colons visit Mettray when they need advice, or 
desire to speak to their old guardians. “ I send one of the 
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men, a carpenter, still in the Institution, to work every day in 
the Mountjoy Prison,” said Captain Crofton, “and he returns 
after work hours regularly and sober.” “ What,” exclaimed 
a member of the Committee, “do you mean to say you trust 
one of the men out, and he does not run away?” “Yoy 
forget,” was the answer, “that having made a character he has 
a character to lose.” 

Whluist referring to this portion of Captain Crofton’s evidence, 
it is right to state that the Karl of Carlisle has visited the 
Institution at least once every week during the past three 
months, and has brought with him the most distinguished of 
those who have been his guests during that period. The 
juterest thus manifested in them,and particularly in their mental 
iinprovement, by the Lord Lieutenant, has had a most beneficial 
effect on the men, and has also had no slight effect on the 
general body of prison officials. We refer to these visits of 
the Lord Lieutenant, as, being private, they are not recorded 
in the newspapers, aud they are as creditable to his heart as 
his pertinent questions and suggestions when in the Institution 
are clear evidences of his knowledge of human nature, and of his 
tact in dealing with a class of men of whom he can _ have little 
experience. 

‘lo continue Captain Crofton’s evidence. He was of opinion 
that the present system of telling a convict that, although he is 
sentenced for some fixed number of years, yet that he can, as a 
matter of right, shorten that term by good conduct, was wrong, 
as it gave a premium to hypocrisy: and he was further of 
opinion that the emigration of well conducted convicts to West 
Australia should be encouraged, and that it would be advan- 
tageous to both mother country and colony; he would, in fact, 
make transportation a reward in place of apunishment,and would 
keep the badly conducted, or irreclaimable convict, at home. 

‘These were suggestion very startling to some of the Com- 
mittee, but very satisfactory to many of those who have studied 
all the bearings of the subject, and our chief regret is that we 
have been unable to report, in full, the valuable evidence of 
Captain Crofton ; however, the omission shall be supplied in 
our next Record, as it is likely that by that time the Evidence 
and Report will have appeared. 

The evidence of the Recorder of Birmingham 1s particularly 
interesting ; and we are enabled to print it here, having had 
it specially reported. Mr. Lfill said :— 
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I have held the office of Reeorder of Birmingham, since the 
year 1839. I have during that time tried a considerable number of pri- 
soners. My attention has been directed to the provisions of the act 16th 
and 17th of Victoria. It became my duty upon the passing of that act 
to consider its provisions very carefully. Iam of opinion that that act 
has worked well; indeed much better than I expected it would. I have 
heard its operation spoken of unfavourably, but L have never been able 
to ascertain that that opinion was based upon a good ground. The ne- 
cessity which the operation of the act occasioned of discharging in this 
country criminals who formerly were sent abroad, was felt by the public 
to bean inconvenience, and that inconvenience was attributed, although 
I think erroneously, to the system of granting tickets-of-leave; I say 
erroneously, because it is not easy to understand how a license revocable, 
although not revoked, can operate injuriously with respect to the publie. 
If the system of granting those tickets-of-leave has any effect I think it 
must be to operate as a check to the disposition upon the part of the 
discharged criminal to return to his evil courses, inasmuch as, by one 
stroke of the minister’s pen, he may, without any reason being assigned, 
be sent back to penal servitude, and although | am of opinion that, as a 
general rule, deterrents are over estimated as to their effect upon the 
criminal, yet | must say, that suppose the power of the minister to re- 
voke the ticket-of-leave be exereised duly, it furnishes a deterrent of 
peculiar strength, inasmuch as, in the ticket-of-leave man, detection is 
easy and punishment may follow immediately upon that detection. | say 
detection is easy, because from the indorsement upon the back of his ticket- 
of-leave, it is not necessary tor the revocation of his license, that he should 
commit a new crime ; his having no visible means of subsistence, or con- 
sorting with persons of bad character, being suflicient tu justify such revo- 
cation. I may add, with respect to the indorsement at present upon the 
ticket-of-leave, that I do not think it susceptible of any improvement, ex- 
cept in so far as it would be desirable to give its terms greater efficacy by 
carrying more strictly into effect the threat which they imply. I make 
this statement because we learn from the evidence of Colonel Jebb, that 
except in very few instances, tickets-of-leave have never been revoked 
until the convict had been charged with the commission of anew crime. 
‘the threat of revocation, therefore, has hitherto vcen a mere matter of 
form, but if carried strictly into effect, I conceive that its tendency 
would be to produce very tavourabie results. The public impression 
against tickets-of-leave as having an injurious tendency I do not well 
understand. It is possible that that impression may arise from the 
belief that if the person to whom a ticket of-leave had been granted did 
not possess one, he would at that moment be in prison, but that is not so; 
for reverting to the former practice, we find that it was not the usage 
to keep one under sentence of transportation in confinement for the 
full term of his sentence ; but to liberate him much about the same time 
as is now done under the operation of the ticket-of-leave system, without 
that check, however, which a ticket-of-leave unquestionably affords. I 
may also state that 1 think the good results of the ticket-of-leave system 
have been erroucously magnified, because I am of opinion that the per- 
centage of persons enjoying the privilege of ticket-of-leave, who have 
been subsequently re-convicted is a piece of statistical information, 
likely to lead to very incorrect inferences. It is said, for instance, that 
the number of re-convictions dues not amount to more than cight per 
cent. of the number convicted and discharged with tickets-of-leave ; but 
it is quite clear that before that inference can be fairly drawn it must be 
ascertained that ticket-of-leave men can always be identified. From my 
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own observation aud from inquiries which [ have made, Iam very strone|s 
of opinion, that not only are ticket-of leave men not always identitied 
but that a very large number escape identification, and the probability 
is, that a very considerable number of ticket-of-leave men are convicted 
who are not known as having been convicted for a previous offence, | 
will give to the committee some facts in proof of the justice of this view, 
I have closely questioned the police of Birmingham as to whether they 
had any means of identifying ticket-of-leave men. They assured me 
that they had not in all instances, In the month of November last, | 
asked them to make a list of all the ticket-of-leave men in Birmingham ; 
to watch carefully the conduct of those men, and to report to me with 
respect to the matter. They did so, having first told each of those 
ticket-of-leave men whom they knew that his conduct,would be watched, 
but that he would not be interfered with if he only behaved himself 
well. ‘The report was made at the end of six weeks, and I found from 
that report that there were in Birmingham only nineteen persons 
whom they considered to be ticket-of-leave men. Now that struck me 
as being a very small number for the town of Birmingham, and having 
entered into the statistics of the matter, upon the principle upon which 
Colonel Jebb proceeded, I came to the conclusion that the proportion of 
ticket-of-leave men in Birmingham ought to be eighty. I questioned 
the police afterwards upon the matter, and they informed me that 
they had reason to believe—although they could not state so positively— 
that there were about forty ticket-of-leave men in Birmingham. But let 
me suppose that to be the case, only half the number would be accounted 
for which statistical research would lead one to conjecture. The experience 
derived from a place such as Birmingham, justifies me I think in 
stating, that the identification of ticket-of-leave men is a subject at- 
tended with some difficulty as well as uncertainty. I may say that in- 
formation which I have received with respect to Bristol, also tends to 
lead me to the same conclusion. Ihave proceeded upon the assumption 
that ‘Ticket-of-Leave men remain in those towns in which they are 
discharged, or if they do not, that Ticket-of-Leave men from other 
quarters of the country come to supply their places. I think that a very 
fair assumption in the cases of Birmingham and Bristol, because, being 
of considerable extent, they afford desirable harbourage for bad cha- 
racters, and it is therefore probable, that instead of having a less they 
contain a larger proportion of such characters in the ratio of their popu- 
lation, than smaller townsdo. I do not think it is easy for the police, 
under the present system of police surveillance, to identify those ‘Tickct- 
of-Leave men; but I may add that Ido not think the want ot the 
necessary surveillance upon the part of the police is the real difficulty 
in the matter. For the purpose of greater clearness, I shail compare 
this country with France. ‘Lhecriminal statistics of France are very 
full and very accurate, whereas ours are anything but full, and anything 
but accurate. In France they have had for many years a very periect 
registration of births; the name of the new-born child 1s not only 
registered, but also the names of its father and mother. — It is theretore 
practically impossible, for that child to make use of any other name than 
the proper one to any great extent as an alias. If he should be appre- 
hended for any crime, there is no difficulty in ascertaining who he > 
Upon his apprehension he is asked his name. If he answers — 
the proper authoritics, by writing to the place of his birth, obtain @ ven) 
valuable clue to his character and proceedings. If he deceive the au- 
thoritics by giving a talse name, he is detained in custody, vo ian 
placed upon his trial until they ascertain who he really 1s. Having 
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ascertained who he is, they then write to Paris where the eriminal 
statistics of the realm are collected as it were into a focus, and are thus 
enabled to obtain information relative to his antecedents In England, 
however, our system of statistics is not of that perfect character, and 
the requisite information with respect to the antecedents of a criminal, 
is not therefore so easily, or so accurately acquired. I have suggested 
an expedient which has not been acted upon, but which, if acted upon, 
would I think be found to work very advantageously in this particular. 
It is of this nature ;—Captain Gardiner, the governor of Bristol jail, 
possesses a photographic apparatus with which he takes the likeness of 
those prisoners under his charge, whom he imagines have embarked in 
a course of crime as a calling. Hesays he can produce a copy of each 
of those likenesses at the rate of six pence a piece. Now with the ex- 
ception of London, fourteen, or say twenty, of those copies would be 
sutticient to send to the police in the various large towns throughout the 
country ; so that in the case of each prisoner the expense of those like- 
nesses would not amount to more than ten shillings, ‘Those portraits 
would not fail tobe multiplied, and you would by that means have 
succecded in bafflug any aliases which a criminal may assume, and have 
procured an instrument by which you may know whether he was or was 
not an old offender. I may add that my experience on the bench leads 
me to believe that many old effenders pass off as if they had been con- 
victed for the first time. There is a great deal of trouble attendant 
upon obtaining evidence of a previous conviction ; because you must 
not only havea certificate of such conviction, but you must procure 
witnesses to identify the criminal, and to prove that he is the person to 
whom the certificate applies. The police of Birmingham are in my 
opinion a trustworthy and intelligent body of men, and ldo not think 
they persecute either ‘LTicket-of-Leave men, or those offenders who are 
completely discharged. ‘The police tell me that they pass those men 
by in the streets, and take care not to recognise them, unless they 
know them to be engaged in evil courses. Tickct-of- Leave men, gene- 
rally speaking, take great pains to hide themselves. It is very difficult 
to say whether they change their ground ; but it must be admitted that 
there seems to be a disposition in the criminal to return to the spot 
whence he came, notwithstanding that that might appear to be the 
worst and most dangerous place to which he could go. ‘The circumstance, 
] apprehend, arises from the fact that the criminal happens to leave 
friends in that locality, and the means perhaps of pursuing his career ot 
crime, should he return, with facilities, which, in a locality where he 
was a total stranger he would not possess, According to my own obser- 
vation I may say that, since the establishment of railways, the thief is a 
much more locomotive character than he was. He rushes from place 
to place, with great rapidity, and is often in consequence able to do a 
great deal of mischief. Railways unhappily, too, afford considerable 
facilities for disposing of stolen goods. A receiver of such goods at 
Aberdeen, for instance, establishes an agency at Dundee. The stolen 
goods are sent from the former to the latter place by train with rapidity, 
and are there disposed of without that chance of identification which 
without those facilities to which [alluded would not be the case. I am 
of opinion that the hostility in the minds of the public towards discharged 
criminals and Tickct.of-Leave men is less than it used to be, and that it 
is every day diminishing, 1 am of opinion that the belief m_ the 
possibility of the reformation of a criminal is not only gradually but 
rapidly gaining ground. 1 give this opinion more emphatically with 
respect to juyeniles than with regard to adults, Itis to be inferred from 
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the statistical information which assumes that only eight per cent, of 
the ‘Ticket-of-Leave men have been re-convicted, that the remainder are 
doing well; but my belief is that a very considerable number of ‘Ticket. 
of-Leave men will be re-convicted, who now enjoy a season of impunity, 
but who will drop in by-and-by. I find from a table upon the subject 
that the proportion of those re-convictions is gradually becoming aug- 
mented at the rate of about one one-fifth per cent. per annum. I am 
aware of the system which is pursued at Mettray, by which young 
persons upon their discharge are placed under the care of patrons. About 
fifteen years ago I commenced at Birmingham a course of proceeding in 
which I have persevered, namely, when a young person was convicted 
whom I did not think hardened in the ways of crime, [either had him 
placed under the control of some respectable relative, or having passed 
some nominal sentence upon him, Icommitted him to the care of a guar- 
dian who entered his name and place of abode upon a book kept for the 
purpose, in order that inquiry might, from time to time, be made into the 
conduct of his ward. ‘The offenders so disposed of I divided into three 
classes, those who were doing well ; those who were getting on badly, and 
those whom after sometime I lost sight of. The experiment I consider to 
have been upon the whole successful. Mettray is altogether a place for ju- 
veniles, and my opinion is that youthful criminals disposed of in accord- 
ance with the principle whichis there adopted, are reformed in greater 
numbers, than if they were sent at once to prison. It is of the greatest 
advantage that offenders should be sent into a real family. The more 
a family is imitated in those cases the greater the chance of reformation. 
The family of one’s relation, therefore, is always better than the care of a 
guardian, for the purposes of which I have just been speaking, because a 
guardian has not the home power over the juvenile offender, nor is he in 
all cases to be trusted. ‘The results of the system have been favourable 
in the case of juveniles ; favourable also in the case of adults, but the ex- 
periment has not been so extensively carried out in reference to the latter 
class as to justify me in drawing any positive general inference from it. 
My opinion is, under all the circumstances of the case, that the mea- 
sure of 1853 has worked well, and is working well in England. That 
opinion is founded on a considerable number of facts. The principle of 
the measure I regard as being a sound and a good one. ‘That principle 
I take to be two-fold :—Firstly, the enabling the convict to shorten the 
period of his sentence by good conduct ; secondly, his liberation from 
prison upon a principle not absolute, but qualified, such qualification 
not rendering it necessary that he should commit any new offence before 
his return to confinement, if he forfeits that confidence in his reformation 
which forms the ground-work upon which his license was originally 
granted. With respect to the manner in which these principles have 
been embodicd in the Act, I may say that I think it is susceptible of 
great improvement. 1 think that all reason for shortening the teri of 
penal servitude asa substitute for a longer term of transportation has 
ceased to exist, now that the principle of granting Tickets-of-Leave has 
beea adopted in the one case as wellas the other, I should therefore 
suggest, that the fourth section of the present bill should be struck out, 
the effect of which would be to render the terms of penal servitude as 
long as the terms of transportation, for which they are now substituted. I 
may also add that I deem it to be pernicious rather than the contrary, 
that the time over which a ‘licket-of-Leave is used to hold a partially 
discharged convict in check should be at all shortened. ‘That 18 another 
reason why I should suggest that the penal servitude should be as long 
as the period of transportation, inasmuch as a larger time would be 
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afforded after the convict became entitled to a ‘Ticket-of-Leave, to see 
whether there was good ground for believing that he had really became 
a reformed character. If he should not give evidence of reformation, I 
am prepared to face the alternative that he should be confined for the 
entire of that longer period of penal servitude which I propose shonld 
be resorted to instead of the shorter period which has been substituted 
for transportation, and that he should be kept in confinement until his 
sentence should have expired, or until he had given pretty good proofs 
that he was disposed to amend his mode of life. I also think it would be 
desirable to adopt the word, ‘* transportation” in lieu of ** penal servitude,” 
and I fully and heartily concur in the belief that if our colonies were 
willing to permit our reformed criminals to be absorbed into their popu- 
lation, great advantage would be the result, both to them and to the 
mother country. Ishould extend the operation of the Ticket-of- Leave— 
I mean the liberty of the person possessing it to go where he pleased—to 
every part of the United Kingdom, nor, I may add, do I see any reason 
why it should be confined within that limit, or why it should not be ex- 
tended to our colonies. I am, however, of opinion that we should not 
permit the ‘Ticket-of-Leave man to go into another country ; because 
then we should lose that hold over him, which it is desirable we should 
possess. I may state upon this subject also, that it seems to me to be 
demanded by national justice that a convict should be permitted to 
shew cause why his license should not be revoked, and I should there- 
fore propose that he should be afforded the means of meeting his 
accuser, and that he should not, as itis at present the case, be liable to 
have his license taken back without having an opportunity of demon- 
strating the injustice of the proceeding in his case; if indeed injustice 
there should be. The license now is revoked before the person holding 
it hears whether any charge has or has not been made against him, but 
whatI should suggest is—not that a power of appeal should be given to 
the Ticket-of-Leave holder after the revocation of his license—but that 
previous to that revocation, he should be at libe:ty to ‘* shew cause” why 
he should not be deprived of the privilege which he enjoys. 

I do not think the power of revocation could be better placed than in 
the hands of the Secretary of State; but as he might not, owing to 
pressure of business, have sufficient leisure to conduct any investigation 
into the convict’s conduct, I think such investigation might be very ad- 
Vvantageously entrusted to the hands ofa magistrate. I may add that 
in order to enable the Secretary of State, or tle magistrate to conduct 
the inquiry with facility, I would give him the power, which he does not 
possess, under the bill, of examining parties upon oath. With respect 
to the administration of the act, I should suggest that I believe it to be 
of the greatest possible importance to hold out to the convict the stimulus 
of hope. I also think it desirable, nay, absolutely necessary, for the due 
administration of justice, that there should be full and free communica- 
tion between the home-oftice and the judges, recorders and magistrates, 
throughout the land. The home-oftice, under the present system,is some- 
times called upon to make regulations of which the magistrates and 
judges know nothing; a state of things which is productive of great 
disadvantage. As an illustration of that disadvantage I may state that 
I myself, until two years after the passing of the Act of 1853, was not 
aware that any difference was to be made between persons sentenced to 
penal servitude, and persons sentenced to transportation, with reference 
to their claim to obtain Tickets-of-Leave, and the consequence was, 
that when passing sentence of penal servitude, I have constantly said to 
the prisoner, ‘* Now you may remain in confinement for the full term ot 
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your sentence ; but that will be your own fault, because if you conduct 
yourself’ well you will be discharged from prison long before the end of 
that period.” Great was my surprise, however, to learn from a letter 
signed by Colonel Jebb, which appeared in the Zimes, that he was of a 
contrary opinion, an opinion which upon subsequent communication 
with the Home.office I found to be correct. ‘The result was, that I felt 
it to be my duty to call for a mitigation of sentence in the case of one 
hundred and fifty-nine criminals, and by one stroke of the minister's 
pen those one hundred and fifty-nine sentences were mitigated, by one. 
third of the period of their original duration, a circumstance which | 
believe has never taken place in our own judicial history, or as far as | 
know, in the judicial history of any other country on the face of the 
globe. My appeal to the Home-office in the case was the result of my 
having sentenced—entertaining the impressions with respect to the 
intention of the legislature to which I have just alluded—one hundred 
and fifty-nine persons to a longer period of penal servitude than under 
other circumstances would have been the case. I am of opinion that 
short periods of imprisonment in the case of persons embarking in disho- 
nest courses are injurious, inasmuch as there is not time afforded for 
carrying properly into effect the system of reformatory action in their 
regard, while an education in the ways of crime is commenced. At the 
last Birmingham sessions there were one hundred and thirty-eight pri- 
soners, and I find that out of that number fifty-eight had been previously 
convicted, and if I were to put the number of times together, I should 
find that in the case of those fifty-eight persons there were upwards of 
two hundred convictions altogether ; while I may state that in the case 
of one youth the number of convictions had been nine. Short periods of 
imprisonment operate injuriously in this way :—'They do not cause that 
wholesome dread of crime which acts as a deterrent to any great degree, 
while the prisoner is initiated into the ways of guilt without deriving 
any benefit from reformatory action, I may also say that I do not think 
any present scale of punishments is very deterring. I think thie foree 
of deterrents as a check upon crime is over estimated. ‘The uncertainty 
which hangs around detection is the main reason why I think such to 
be the case. Iam of opinion that it would be extremely desirable that 
the criminal should be enabled to leave this country for one in which 
there would be fewer temptations in his way, and better means of ob- 
taining au honest livelihood. I consider the principle involved im con- 
stituting a number of stages, as it were, in the good-conduct ot the 
prisoner as a most excellent one. Under the operation of that principle 
he will feel himself, as it were, getting better and better every day, and 
an immediate motive for conducting himself well is thus presented, 
which will act powerfully in aid of the motive derived from the circum- 
stance that he may bope in the course of some time to obtain a Picket- 
of-Leave. I consider the period after his discharge as the most critical 
moment in the convict’s career. There is daager then of relapse Into 
crime. I think the plan of giving a prisoner leave of absence for & short 
time, as detailed in the evidence of Captain Crofton, allowing him for 
instance to leave the prison in the morning and to come back 10 ime 
evening, is a plan which forms an excellent introduction to his ome 
discharge. I believe the Socteté de Patronage works most successtully 
in France. ‘The principle upon which it is conducted is that when os 
soners are discharged whose case is considered as hopetul, every : . 
is made to obtain for them employment. ‘That system also preval 4 . 
Bavaria, ‘Tuscany, and to some extent in Switzerland. Those Se . a 
de Patronage are composcd of private individuals in all those countries, 
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and are maintained upon the voluntary principle. In Austria, where 
they were established in connexion with the state, they failed. I think 
those institutions are about seventeen years old in France. The earliest 
attempt made to establish a similar institution in England was that 
made by Mrs. Fry, who established a society for female prisoners, a 
society which I believe still continues to exist. There is now one at 
Worcester for the aid of discharged prisoners. We had a meeting in 
Birmingham in April last, with the view to the establishment of an in- 
stitution of this character. Our planis to have several houses in the 
town, and in the neighbouring county, to which the prisoner upon his 
discharge may go, and we hope that he may be able while there, so far to 
redeem his character as to enable him to obtain employment. I con- 
sider that such a society will remove many difficulties in the way of pro- 
curing employment. I have myself shewn my confidence in such societies 
by taking a young woman into my service from Mrs. Fry’s institution. 
She had been convicted of stealing plate in a house where she was engaged 
as char-woman. She and her husband were at the time of the theft in 
great destitution. She subsequently expressed great regret for her crime. 
I may add that having had her for a considerable time in my service, 
I should never desire to have a better or more faithful domestic. 

In reply to Mr. Baines, the learned gentlemen said:—There are 
a few points with respect to which I wish to offer a few observations 


to the committee in addition to the evidence which I gave on Mon- 
day last. I upon that occasion alluded to the institutions called 
Societés de Patronage in France, in terms so general as to lead the 


committee to suppose that such institutions were established in that 
country for adults. Having, however, communicated with M. 
Demetz and M. Beranger upon the subject, I find that Suctétés de 
Patronage for adults do not exist in France, although from the ex- 
perience of their good results in the case of juveniles, those gentlemen 
are desirous that adults also should enjoy the advantages which 
institutions of this description are calculated to confer, and actually 
do confer in Bavaria, and some other countries in which adults are 
not excluded from their operation. The difficulty which exists in 
the way ofthe establishment of Svciélés de Patronage in France, has 
I understand, its foundation in the circumstance that it would tend 
to diminish to some extent the grace ofa free pardon upon the part 
of the Mmperor ; a difficulty I may add which would have no_ place 
in this country. M. Demetz has had some experience of the 
working of such institutions, in the case of adults who have been 
acquitted of the offence with which they happened to be charged. 
It appears from the report of that gentleman, as well as from the 
information which I have received in other quarters, that there pre- 
vails in France a strong prejudice against every person who has been 
once imprisoned ; a prejudice which is not obviated even by the fact 
that he has been acquitted of the offence for which he had been im- 
prisoned ; nor by the fact that the judge may have expressed it to 
be his opinion that he was innocent. Now M. Demetz founded a 
society for obtaining employment for prisoners of that description, 
subsequent to their acquittal, upon the receipt of a certificate from 
the judge before whom their case had come, that there was no 
ground for believing them to be otherwise than innocent. Phat so- 
ciety is still in existence and the good results which have attended 
its working, have caused M. Demetz to be extremely desirous that 
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the principle upon which it is based should be extended, and he has 
requested me to present to the committee in his name a work in 
which his opinions with reference to the subject, and certain facts 
in connexion with it, are set forth. 

(Document handed in.) 

I may perhaps mention one fact to which M. Demetz alludes, 
It is that a large manufacturer in Paris observed to him that he did 
not like to take into his employment persons who had been imprisoned 
for some offence, and absolutely pardoned, inasmuch as he could not 
exercise over such persons the requisite amount of control ; “ but if 
you can obtain,” observed the manufacturer to M. Demetz, “a 
law which will enable me to employ persons provisionally pardoned, 
I should be disposed to employ a great number of them, because I 
should have it in my power to exercise over them a certain amount 
of control.” 

There is another point upon which I now wish to offer a few obser- 
vations to the committee:—I find that the principle upon which 
Tickets-of-Leave are granted is this—that the prisoner should have 
served a given time, and that such time-service is a qualification 
defeasible if his conduct be bad. Under the operation of that prin- 
ciple very few indeed have disentitled themselves to the privilege of 
obtaining a Ticket-of-Leave, because by the observance of ordinary 
good conduct they have been considered to have so far redeemed 
their characters after a short period of detention, as to deserve a 
Ticket-of-Leave. Now, let me suppose that the principle of making 
a man work himself as it were out of prison, were adopted, it is quite 
clear that under the operation of that principle, men would obtain 
their Tickets-of-Leave at the expiration of periods, most various in 
point of duration, whereas under the existing system they are turned 
out with Tickets-of-Leave in batches. To illustrate my meaning let 
me suppose that a minimum of time to elapse before a Ticket-of-Leave 
can be granted is fixed, then you would find under the operation of 
a principle such as that of which I am now speaking, that while one 
man by marked good conduct and industry would have worked him- 
selt out of prison at the expiration of the minimum time, another man 
would, in consequence of his good conduct not having been so marked, 
be obliged to remain somewhat longer in prison; another longer 
still, andsoon. That is a principle which I consider would be cal- 
culated to work very advantageously. In stating that there were In 
France no Sociélés de Patronage for adults, I did not mean to state ex- 
pressly that there were no such institutions for female adults. That 
is a point upon which J cannot speak with accuracy. My conver- 
sation with Mon. Demetz related to adults generally, as distinguished 
from juveniles. I do not consider that provisional discharges should 
form an essential feature in the constitution of Sociétés de Patronage, 
although they may form a very useful adjunct. I am of opinion 
that the operation of such inst:tutions ought to extend beyond the 
period of the expiration of the Ticket-of-Leave, but | do not think 
that that operation ought to be postponed until after the expiration 
of the license. Perhaps the very best time when the prisoner coulk 
come under the superintendence of such institutions would be imme- 
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diately upon his being discharged from confinement. The institution 
about to be established in Birmingham, will extend as well to those 
who may be discharged from prison absolutely, as to those who are 
discharged merely provisionally. The former, as the law now stands, 
must always constitute the greater number, because the principle of 
the law applies practically to offenders only in whose case penal ser- 
vitude has been substituted for transportation. 

Mr. Hill’s evidence concluded: any other observations which he 
had to offer being, he said, embraced in a more concise form 
in the charge which he delivered at Birmingham in autumn last, 
than they could possibly assume in the shape of oral testimony. 

Charge put in. 


We have been informed that M. Demetz has been requested 
to state his views to the Committee in writing, and all our 
friends will learn with satisfaction that he has consented to do 


SO. 
Amongst the topics of general interest to our readers, we 


may record the following :— 


The Committee of the Reformatory and Refuge Union offer Prizes 
of £15, £10, and £5, for the best Three Essays on ‘‘ The Practical 
Management of Reformatories and Refuges, with respect to Food, 
Labour, and Rest ;” to be written by Governors, Masters, Matrons, 
or Assistants, in any of the Institutions on the List of the Union. 
The Rev. Sidney Turner, of Redhill, Alexander Thomson, Esq., 
of Banchory, Aberdeen, and Mr. J. G. Gent, of the Ragged School 
Union, have kindly consented to act as the adjudicators. Any 
further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 118, Pall- 
mall, 


The Philanthropist of June 1st states :— 


The svirée to beheld at Willis’s Rooms on the 19th of this month, 
will afford an excellent opportunity for a review of the operations of 
the institutions of Great Britain, and especially of their several 
modes of employing industrial occupation as a most powerful train- 
ing for habits of honest labour. Articles manufactured by boys and 
girls, as well as by adult inmates of all the institutions, are to be 
there laid out for inspection, and as the exhibition is to be limited to 
such things, there will be, of course, none of that distraction caused 
by mixing with the plainer objects of this kind the more bizarre min- 
utia which generally overshadow them at Reformatory fancy sales. 
Here we may fairly expect to find a general assemblage of all who 
desire to be intimately acquainted with the different materials em- 
ployed in industrial classes, and the various methods of using them 
for training the young and older inmates to work; while it 1s 
desirable also that the products of their labour should be so dis- 
played, as to show at a glance the pecuniary aspects of industrial 
employment in general. 

We understand that boys, girls, and adults, from each of the me- 
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tropolitan institutions will be present to point to their several manu. 
factures, their bundles of chopped wood, packets of picked bristles, 

iles of boots and shoes, or of coats and trousers, the boxes of shoe. 
isade. the chairs, forms, tables, and dressers, from the carpenter's 
shops, books and pamphlets printed and bound, and the more 
elaborate ornaments turned at the lathe, or hammered on the anvil. 
Others will exhibit the fruits of the earth cultivated by their hands, 
as well as the mats and ropes, and models and pictures, evidencing 
their perseverance or their more ambitious attempts at design. In 
several instances the actual work will be carried on in one of the 
rooms set apart for this purpose. 

The needle-work to be exhibited by the girls, will be of equal 
interest, but we confess that in criticising such matters, it will be 
absolutely requisite to have the help of the experienced ladies who 
will, doubtless, be present on this occasion. Already there are many 
busy hands at work for this exhibition, and we even hear of one or 
two friends who intend to appear dressed entirely in clothes manu- 
fretured in the institutions. 


In our last Recorp (page xxiv.) we inserted the prospectus 
of a society for establishing a Refuge for Roman Catholic 
Females Discharged from Prison, and we rejoice to state that 
the Refuge, on a small scale, is now open at Golden Bridge, 
under the care of the Sisters of Mercy. To Doctor Cullen 
the very deepest gratitude is due for the prompt manner in 
which he aided the project of the Refuge; and we understand, 
from gentlemen officially connected with the Prisons’ Depart- 
ment, that the ladies wno superintend are proceeding carefully, 
cautiously, and most successfully. The establishment is quite 
“un-grand” enough to win the approval of Mr. Baker or Mr. 
Wright ; whilst the zeal of all concerned would please even 
Miss Carpenter. 

The Sisters possess a most important influence for Iteforma- 
tion in the fact, well known to all the inmates, that all is done, 
all labor and care undertaken, without pay, or pecumary 
recompence of any kind ; this gratuitous devotion, some of our 
readers will remember, was the great secret of Sarah Martin's 
success.* 








a — ——e 


*This admirable woman was a poor dress-makcr, and devoted all her 
time to the care of the prisoners in Yarmouth Gaol. She had a small 
income, about twelve pounds per annum, and having lost her business 
through her eare of the prisoners, she subsisted upon this small sum, 
and upon the charitable kindness of those who approved aig 
The Corporation of Yarmouth wished her to accept some stipend, § ” 
refused to do so, and thus explains her reasons, in a letter to tlie wile 
of a Magistrate who had entreated her to take the money. *° Here lies 
the objection which oppresses me: ZI have found voluntary tnstructen, 
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About seven acres of ground are attached to the Refuge, 

and thus an opportunity is afforded of teaching the common 
branches of dairy work and washing, so far as they are required 
about an ordinary farm house. We were much amused, and 
indeed interested, in learning that an old woman who had been 
a notorious fowl-stealer, is now a most anxious and careful 
guardian of the hen house; and pointing to a large collection 
of fine young chickens, she is accustomed to exclaim, “ Look 
at thim, [Il rayer every one of thim.” We presume she is 
uite astounded at the possibility of being able to keep her 
hand from their necks, and is consequently proud of her 
reformation. We hope to be able in next Recorp to report 
fully on this excellent and most admirable institution. 

The erection ef the Juvemle Convict Prison at Lusk is at 
length commenced, and about 300 men will soon be hutted 
on the Common, and at work. 

The Female Convict Prison, at Mountjoy, is in a very 
advanced stage of completion. 

In a former part of this Recorp we referred to the meeting 
of the National Reformatory Union in honor of M. Demetz ; 
we now insert the Report of that meeting as it appears in Zhe 
Law Amendment Journal of June Ist :— 


Special Meeting of the National Reformatory Union— 
Thursday, May 29th, 1856. 


Lord Lovaine, M.P., took the chair at three o’clock. 

Mons. Demetz attended the meeting, in accordance with the in- 
vitation which had been forwarded to him; Mons, Verdier accom. 
panied him. 

Among the others present were—Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. ; Hon. 
H. G. Liddell, M.P.; Dean of Salisbury ; Sir S. H. Northcote, 
Bart., M.P.: Sir T. Winnington, Bart., M.P.; Sir EK. Kerrison, 
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on my part, to have been attended with great advantage ; and I am ap- 
prehensive, that in receiving payment my labours may be less accept- 
able. I fear, also, that my mind would be fettered by pecuniary pay- 
ment, and the whole work upset. To try the experiment, which might 
injure the thing I live and breathe for, seems like applying a knife to 
your child’s throat, to know if it will cut."”. She was ouly induced to 
aceede to the offer of the Corporation, when they told her—‘‘ If we per- 
mit you to visit the prison, you must submit to our terms”—and they 
gave her—twelve pounds per annum! ! and this after twenty-three years 
of devoted care. She commenced to visit the prisons in the year 1819, 
being then twenty-eight years old, and the chief support of her mother ; 
she received the twelve pounds but for two years; it was granted in 184}, 
and she died on the iath of October, 1843. 
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Bart., M.P.; Mr. M. Milnes, M.P.; Captain Stuart, M.P.. My 
Serjeant Manning, Mr. M. D. Hill, Q.C.; Mr. D. Power, Rev. 
Sydney Turner, Mr. R. Hall, Mr. E. Webster, Mr. ©. Ratcliff 
Mr. G. W. Hastings, Mr. T. H. Bastard, Mr. J. Perry, Mr. A. Hill 
Rev. L. Lewis, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. P. J. Murray, Captain Crofton, 
Mr. E. R. Wheatley, Mr, M’Clelland, Mr. H. G. Wright, Rev. 
Jackson, Mr. Halswell, Mr. Lyall, Mr. Bowyer, and a considerable 
number of ladies. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Chairman said that they now had the pleasure of seeing at 
a meeting of the Society one whom they regarded asa great bene- 
factor to his race, who had first rescued from misery and crime those 
for whom no one before had cared—one who had thereby conferred 
great and lasting benefits on humanity. It afforded them all the 
greatest gratification to see Mons. Demetz among them; and they 
trusted to derive much information from the words which he might 
address to them that day. They had already elected him an ho- 
norary member of the Society, and he (the Chairman) would now 
read the following Address :— 


‘To M. M. DemetTz, Erc. ETc. 


“‘Sir,—I have the pleasure, as Chairman of the Reformatory 
Union, to express to you the deep gratification which its members 
feel in enrolling you amongst them as an honorary member, and in 
seeing you on this occasion. 

The Reformatory Union has been formed with the special aim of 
placing the corrective treatment of youthful offenders upon a right 
foundation. They seek to procure such amendments in the laws 
relating to juvenile crime as shall ensure a just discrimination be- 
tween the old and the young—the man and the child—the harden- 
ed and the still comparatively harmless—the offender of depraved 
will and purpose, and the offender from neglected training, orphan- 
age, and destitution. . 

‘*The Union seeks to stimulate and assist the noble efforts o! 
individual benevolence to provide Asylums and Reformatory Schools, 
in which the young offender may find the moral restraint, the 1n- 
dustrial occupation, and the better influence, of which he stands In 
need. The Union labours for this, by collecting the various results 
of experience and inquiry in England and other countries on the 
different branches of the Reformatory question ; by bringing into 
closer intercourse and more friendly relations all, of whatever 
creed or party, who have devoted themselves to the good work of 
reclaiming the youthful offender; and by enlisting and organizing 
such branch societies as may provide for the guardianship and over- 
sight of the young persons trained in Reformatory Schools, upo" 
their discharge and return into the world. 

“These, Sir, are the chief objects of our Union. They are 
objects essentially connected with that noble cause to which you 
have devoted the ripest years of your life, with a sacrifice of personal 
interests and _ selfish objects which cannot be too highly honoured. 
They are objects which you have not only laboured for, but have 
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attained toa remarkable extent, and which it is your teaching and 
your example that have mainly led this association itself to value 
and to seek for. 

“I feel sure that the slight expression of their deep respect and 
homage, which the members of the Reformatory Union desire this 
day to offer to you, will be weleome to you. Their feelings are, 
ileck the sentiments of all to whom your name and your work are 
known. They trust that the good providence of God may yet con- 
tinue your health and vigour through many years of usefulness and 
honour, giving you ever-inereasing influence and success in the 
mission you have undertaken, and assuring to you that reward 
which never fails the real benefaetors of their fellow men. 

“ Signed on behalf of the members of the Reformatory Union, 


** LovaIne.” 


After concluding the address, the Chairman put to the meeting, 
that it should be now signed by himself, and he presented to Mons. 
Demetz on behalf of the meeting. 

This was assented to with acclamation. 

Mons, Demetz said (speaking in French), “1 beg to thank you 
for the honour you have done me in presenting me with the address 
which your ¢hairman has read, In it you have been pleased to 
speak more highly than they merit of the exertions which I have 
made in the eause you have equally with myself at heart. By your 
§ mpathy you sustain me in the efforts which I made in that cause. 

etme assure you, on my part, that the remainder of my life will 
be consecrated to it, and that under all circumstances you may count 
on me,” 

The Chairman then said, that in proceeding to the real object of 
the meeting, that of obtaining as much practical information as 
possible from Mons. Demetz, they must remember the ill-health of 
their visitor, and must endeavour to be as short as possible. The 
General Committe had framed some questions on points of interest, 
and he would now proceed to put them to Mons, Demetz, always 
remembering that we were not bound to follow him as servile imita- 
tators, though most ready to listen to his advice. The first question 
was as to the period during which children should be detained in 
Reformatories, and the age at which they should be sent there. 

Mons. Demetz said that in France a child might remain in a 
Colonie Agricole until 20 years of age, according to the 66th article 
of the Penal Code. The theory of the law was, that as children do 
wrong without knowledge, they should be educated, improved, and 
rendered good—-not condemned to be punished. But before the 
establishment of Mettray this 66th Article was to all intents and 
purposes a dead letter; for the children, though acquitted, were 
sent to the maisons de reclusion, where there was no distinction made 
between the children who had sinned in ignorance, and those who 
were steeped in crime. The consequence was that the poor crea- 
tures came out finished students in wickedness—they had taken a 
high degree in the university cf crime. He said that in these matters 
he spoke from experience, for he was for four years juge de police 
correctionnel, His colleagues regarded this duty as a curvée, but he 
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considered it as a great blessing ; for it led him to do whatever he 
had been able to accomplish towards the education and elevation of 
the poor lads brought before his tribunal. Many of these children 
(without ex: weeration) were obliged to be placed on a chair, in 
order to be raised ona level with his desk. They declared that they 
thieved in order to satisfy the cravings of hunger, which their 
parents either could not or would not supply. To punish them was 
impossible ; to restore them to their parents, was only to consign 
them to the state of starvation which had brought them before the 
tribunal; and to send them to the maison de reclusion, was only to 
condemn them to learn iniquity. Unable to bear this any longer, 
he gave up his office, and determined to establish an institution which 
should remedy this sad state of things. Mettray was founded ; and 
the 66th article was no longer an illusion—it ‘became afact. But 
magistrates for some time liked to retain the former state of things, 
and still sent lads to prison, or sent them to Mettray only for a 
short time; and it would be found that the greater proportion of 
the recidivits were those children who could not stay a sufficient time 
to be educated, and to be enabled to gain their living honestly. He 
thought that the boys should not quit the Reform: tory “School 
until they were skilled wor kmen, and not mere appre ntices. In 
France the condition of apprentices was not comfortable, they were 
much in the power of their masters, while the well- taught workmen 
were valuable to their employers, and were consequently well treated. 
He considered the army as the most appropriate mode of life for 
the boys leaving Mettray; the discipline in both was much alike, 
and ke had found it the best educational means. He thought that 
the removal of the youths from Mettray directly into the world was 
too rapid a transition, and compared it ‘to a horse ridden for seme 
time with a tight rein in the hands of a firm rider, and then suddenly 
let loose. Libe rty men must have, especially in England, but the 
liberty of these youths ought to be very c carefully superintended. 
He then adverted to the English Juvenile Offenders’ Act, and said, 
that though a boy might under it be occasionally kept till he was 
21, yet the yreater propor tion were dismissed before they could have 
acquired the steadiness of aman. He thought they should remain 
in a Reformatory until they had attained an age at ‘which there is at 
least a likelihood of their having that command over their ay assions 
which was not often possessed in very early youth. As to’ the age 
at whieh children should enter Reformatori ies, he thought that the 
earlier children came the better ; the younger they w ere the more 
easy it was to teach them, to eradicate their bad tendancies, and to 
impart g rood aspirations. Of course very little children were not of 
much use in cultivating the ground ; but as the object of Reforma- 
tory Schools was not so much to make the land profitable as to re- 
form the children, th ey should enter these schools at a time when 
their dispositions could be easily moulded ; and it re quired much 
less skill to teach children at seven or eight, than at fourteen or 
fifteen. We should deal with these children as a physician would 
treat a disease, which may be easy to cure if taken at the beginuing, 
but not if allowed to spread its baneful influence over the whole 
lrame. 
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The Chairman said, that the second question to be asked was, as 
to the education of assistant teachers, and the mode in which the 
government of Mettray was carried on. 

Mons. Demetz said, he thought the teachers should be selected 
when young—never when more than 18—before they had acquired 
the tastes which would make them wish to take a place in the busy 
world, Many came to Mettray who had been intended for priests, 
but who found the rigours of the clerical profession, and the neces- 
sary seclusion from all family ties, more than they could bear. The 
life of a teacher at Mettray, however, was one of great self-denial 
and devotion—one requiring a considerable amount of enthusiasm to 
face the many difficulties and trials of the path. ‘The teachers then 
first entered the normal school, where they generally remained two 
years, and then they gradually rose through the different grades of 
officers until they become chefs de famille. They required great ex- 
perience: they Legan by being monitors in the class-room, then they 
became sous chefs, and afterwards chefs de famille. But it was 
necessary that they should rise gradually to the more responsible 
offices: they would fail if placed too soon in important ptsitions. 

As to the mode of education at Mettray, Mons. Demetz said that 
it was carried on by dividing the boys into families, It must be 
remembered that the children who required to be placed in Refor- 
matory Schools were chiefly those who have become criminal through 
the neglect of their parents ; they have never experienced the benetits 
of living in a respectable family; and the means of raising them to 
the position from which they have fallen are to be found in restoring 
to them, as far as possible, the training of a family. he boys were 
therefore divided into families of forty—not that he thought this was 
the best number, for it was too large, but that these institutions 
must be carried out as cheaply as possible; if they cost too much, 
the public would begin to grumble. He thought that twenty-five 
would be the best number; that of course exceeds the number of a 


real family ; but he considered that these children had uot the tie of, 


affection which exists between real brothers and sisters ; and that if 
there were only the natural number of a family, there would not be 
that emulation among them which was necessary to their progress. 
The childran were classified, partly by age, and partly by disposition. 
Up to eight years of age he thought the different dispositions of little 
consequence; after that time he mingled the heavy character of the 
Breton with the gay disposition of the Gascon. France having a 
share in so many races, gives him the power of mingling all sorts of 
different dispositions ; and he kept the ages of the members of the 
different families as near.as he could. He thought it very important 
that the commencement of all charitable institutions should be sinall, 
and that they should increase gradually. The managers of such in- 
stitutions learn as they go on; the make mistakes which can be easily 
repaired in a small establishment, but which ruin a large one ; and 
When a great sum of money has been spent upon an institution, it 
must be used—it has then cost too much to be thrown aside. We 


° . ’ 4 
said that 500,000 francs had been spent on a prison for boys at Paris, 
and that it was so inconvenient and so thorougbly ill-constructed, 
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that it would have been cheaper to have pulled it down at once than 
have used it for the poor creatures there incarcerated. Mons. 
Demetz further said that he experienced great difficulty in finding 
moral trade instructors for the boys. Unfortunately these men 
were apt to relate their adventures on the Sunday to the boys whon 
they taught on the Monday. To remedy this defect he was about 
to establish a branch in his normal school, in which trades will be 
taught ; and into this department he intends to admit youths of 
respectable birth, whose parents would not like them to entera 
common atelier. 

Mr. M. Milnes asked whether it were possible for the boys at 
Mettray to become teachers. ; 

Mons. Demetz said that it was possible, but very rare. Of course 
if he professed to reform youths completely and entirely, he must 
allow them possibly to become teachers, but that in practice he very 
seldom did it. There were a few young men who had been boys at 
Mettray whom he admitted to his table, and whom he would trust 
in everything. This showed that the thing is possible; but if it 
were easy for a boy to become a teacher, the other teachers would be 
offended who had always led respectable lives. He added, that the 
education of the agents fitted them for other paths in life than that 
of a teacher in Mettray. They could go into commerce, and some- 
times did so, when they became tired of the very strict mode of life 
they must lead as agents. He never wished them to stay an hour 
after they had changed their minds, and therefore never bound them 
by any contract, but let them go when they pleased. 

The Chairman said, that the third question was, as to the system 
of rewards and punishments pursued at Mettray. 

Mons. Demetz said that the strictest discipline was observed at 
Mettray, accompanied, however, with the greatest personal kindness 
and even tenderness. Infractions of the laws were as far as possible 
—— ; and the boy was made to feel that if he broke the laws 

e was sure to be punished, and that if he fulfilled his duty he was 
sure to be rewarded, It was evident that where boys were not in 
prison, but, as at Mettray, in the open fields, there must be a power 
that would prevent them from absconding. An officer of the govern- 
ment had exclaimed, concerning Mettray, “ what a singular prison, 
where you have no keys but the clef des champs.” In 1848, when 
France was plunged into revolution, when several of the government 
schools were in a state of rebellion, when even private schools had 
had their own eméutes, at Mettray there was no infraction of the 
laws. The youths behaved very respectfully towards their teachers; 
this respect is strictly inculeated ; and as the agents behave towards 
the boys so as to inspire respect, it is always readily yielded to them. 
The punishments were formerly—being condemned to eat dry bread ; 
imprisonment in a light or dark cell ; erasure from the tablet of ho- 
nour ; and for very bad offences, dismissal from Mettray, and return 
to prison. The punishment of dry bread had now been changed to 
a blow on the hand with a ferule, it being found that dry bread 
an ill effect on the boys who underwent it. For this punishment 
had been inflicted chiefly for idleness ; and as a boy who was idle in 
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one part of his duties was generally idle in others, the same person 
was continually undergoing the punishment; and as the boys at 
Mettray had not more to eat than was absolutely necessary, the 

unishment which was designed to cure idleness, ended by making 
them unfit for the labour which they were required to pursue. He 
had a great objection to corporal punishment, and the ferule was not 
inflicted on the elder boys ; it was not considered as a disgrace ; and 
it did not, like many other punishments, entailan erasure from the 
tablet of honour. These punishments, perhaps, might seem nu- 
merous, but it was necessary to have certain penalties which the 
boys knew were inevitable sr they obeyed the laws of the place. 
But he said that he preferred rewards to punishments, and that in 
increasing rewards he negatively increased punishments. He often 
made the deprivation of a reward a punishment; for instance, the 
boys learned to swim as a means of saving their fellow-creatures 
when drowning, and it was a punishment to be prevented from 
taking the swimming lesson. He considered that one of the most 
elevating things which a youth could do, was to do good to his fellow- 
creatures; a good action once accomplished raised a man for ever ; 
and he therefore inculcated the doing good to their fellow-creatures, 
ee gave them instruction which would fit them to assist their neigh- 

urs. 

He said he wished that the institution of Mettray should be con- 
sidered as the parent of the boys, and he therefore never allowed 
any boys who had left to go when ill to an hospital, because a real 
father would not permit it ; and when any youth was out of employ- 
ment he might always return to his home. He also said, that when 
anything occurred in which he did not see his way clearly, he always 
considered what a father or a mother would do in such a case. 

The three principles on which he acted were—first, religion, as the 
basis of all; secondly, esprit de famille as the bond to unite them to- 
gal and thirdly, military discipline as the means of organization. 

e must explain, that by military discipline he did not mean a mili- 
tary spirit; this discipline was necessary for large numbers to keep 
up order and to spare time ; but no individuality was sacrificed. 

He also explained the nature of his superintendence of the youths 
after their leaving Mettray. His friend, Mons. Verdier, took devoted 
care of all who went to Paris; and in other parts of France there 
were people who kindly watched over these youths. When any one 
visited Mettray, an endeavour was made to enlist their sympathies, 
and then, if any youth was going into their neighbourhood, he asked 
them to be his patrons, Mons. Demetz said, in conclusion, that he 
always endeavoured to obtain the help of women in this cause, 

At the termination of Mons. Demetz’s interesting remarks, which 
were listened to throughout with the deepest attention, 

Mr. Gladstone moved a vote of thanks to him and to Mons, 
Verdier, for their kindness in attending the meeting. 

Mr. Liddell seconded the motion, which was carried by accla- 
ination, 

Mr. M.D. Hill moved the thanks of the meeting to Lord Lovaine, 
for the ability with which he had filled the chair and conducted the 
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business of the day. Mr. Hill took the opportunity to observe, that 
nothing would be so disastrous to the Society as any attempt to con. 
fine it to a particular set of persons; and that its chief hopes of 
success must rest on the amount of snpport it could obtain from the 
public. 

The motion having been unanimously carried, and Lord Lovaine 
having acknowledged the compliment, the meeting separated. 


NOTE ON THE JUVENILE OFFENDERS’ (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


[As Amended in Committee.] 


Most of our readers are doubtless aware that a Juvenile Offenders’ 
Bill for Ireland is now before Parliament, and in a form as 
‘‘ Amended in Committee.” The Bill was most objectionable when 
introduced ; now, as amended, it is more dangerous and objectionable 
than ever. 

By the original Bill justices were empowered to commit to Re- 
formatories, no provision being made that the young offenders so 
committed should be sent to Reformatories managed by persons of 
the religion of the juvenile’s parents, This section was at once op- 
posed by the Roman Catholic members, and by the Bishops of that 
Church. The Chief Secretary expressed his anxiety to act fairly by 
all religions, and now, whatis the result, as we have it in the Amended 
Bill? By the Third Section the Judge or Justice is to commit to 
a school managed by those of the religion of the young offender, or 
to such Reformatory “as the Parents, or Guardians, or near Rela- 
tives of such Offender may select.” eae 

It must be kept clearly in mind that, by the Fourth Section of 
the Amended Bill, ‘¢any House of Refuge for Juvenile Offenders, 
or any Industrial School, or other similar Institution,” may, it the 
managers or directors shall desire it, be certified as a Reformatory. 
Further, it must be also kept in mind that, by the Seventh Section 
of the Amended Bill, the parents of any offender committed to a 
Reformatory shall be liable to contribute, if of sufficient ability, 4 
sum not exceeding five shillings per week towards his support; but 
any two Justices may, “ upon consideration of all the circumstances of 
the case,” if they think fit, order any lesser sum as that which the 
parent shall be bound to pay to the Reformatory in which his child, 
or step-child, shall be confined. 

We give very great credit to the ingenious concoctor of this 
Amended Bill, but we do not give great credit to the Roman Catholic 
Attorney General who allowed his name to appear indorsed upon !t, 
for the Billis nothing more than an attempt to legalize proselytism, 
lhypoerisy, and falsehood. 
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By the third Section the juvenile may be sent to such Reformatory 
as his parent, guardian, or near relatives may select, step-parents 
being included ; by the Fourth Section, any of our Ragged Schools, 
or other ‘similar Institutes” can be certified as Reformatories ; 
and by the Seventh Section any “ two justices” may name the sum 
to be paid by the parents, or step-parents, or guardians, or near 
relatives of the juvenile, to the Reformatory. 

No man in Ireland can conceal from himself that this is but a 
clever attempt to give a legislative help to that system of proselytism 
supported in our Irish Ragged Schools by the money of English and 
Irish fanatics; a system of corruption of which Dr. Cullen, in a 
Pastoral read in all his Churches on Sunday, June 8th, thus writes :— 

“But our enemies are not satisfied with heaping insult and con- 
tumely on us: they have resource to bribes and gifts to obtain the 
perversion of the poor and destitute, and especially of children. 
Unfortunately, the late famine, and the ruthless anxiety of many 
landlords to clear their estates of the poor peasantry, have filled this 
city with misery and want. ‘Thousands of these victims of want or 
oppression crowd our streets. Bigotry and fanaticism have deter- 
mined to traffic on their misery ; and with that view, ragged schools 
have been opened, or put in greater activity, in several parts of the 
city. Lurgan-street, Townsend-street, the Coombe, and Rutland- 
street, are the seat of schools of this description, which are met with 
also in other parts of the oity’on a smaller scale, and there are agents 
sent through the streets, to seize on poor neglected children, and to 
seduce them, oftentimes against the will of their parents, into those 
schools. 

‘These ragged schools are purely aggressive, instituted for the 
purpose of depriving poor Catholic children of their faith. If any 
family be in distress, the agents of those schools make a regular 
contract with its members. ‘They say to the parents: ‘send your 
child to the proselytising school, and we will provide both for his 
and your wants—all we require is, that you allow us to imbue his 
mind with heresy." The parents are thus tempted to sacrifice their 
own souls, and to immolate their child to Baal, by the hope of some 
temporal relief. If they reject the proffered boon, then the pre- 
tended charity of the proselytizer leaves them to pine in misery, and 
to witness the starvation of the child, When a father dies, 
leaving an unprovided family, similar offers are made to the*widow : 
her children will be protected, but only on the condition that they 
renounce their faith, 

“ Can anything, dearly beloved brethren, be more degrading or 
more unworthy, than thus to trample on Christian charity under the 
pretence of promoting religion? And what fruits are to be expected 
trom a system so perverse and antichristian ? Nothing but hypocrisy 


and lying, scepticism and unbelief ; and these are the only results 


’ 
obtained by a most profligate expenditure.” , 
What is there to prevent all or any of these schools from being 
certified under this Bill if it became law ? All are within the spirit 
aud letter of the Fourth Section. Parents or relatives have the 
power of selection, and though Justice may frown, yet Justices will, 
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‘‘ on consideration of all the circumstances of the case,” use that 
power which the law would give them, of making the weekly pay. 
ments greater or lesser as the — step-parent, guardian, or 
reed relative, should prove stead or elastic in conscience, and ip 
arn, 

That there is every danger of this kind im Ireland none can deny - 
whilst we know, from the very best authority, that although 200 Ko’ 
man Catholic juveniles have been sentenced to Reformatories within 
the past three months in the London district, only twelve of this 
number have been sent to Roman Catholie Schools. Thus the act 
is abused in England, but how much more would it not be abused 
in Ireland ? 

We do not write at length upon this Amended Bill now, we merely 
draw attention to its covert and dangerous tendencies ; but if it be 
‘‘shelved” for the session, as is not unlikely, we shall have an op- 
portunity of again referring to it in our September number. 

The Ball makes no provision that if juveniles are sentenced to 
fourteen days imprisonment previous to committal toa Reformatory, 
they shall pass these fourteen days in separation. 

There is no effort made to render the Poor Law Guardians more 
careful of the young paupers, by charging the Union with the sup- 
port of juvenile offenders when the parents are unable to pay the 
sum direeted by the Bill.* 

In fact the Bill appears to have been drawn up by one who knows 
nothing of Ireland, and little of the Reformatory system; it appears 
to have been amended by one who cared little for securing public 
confidence in the measure, provided proselytism were made easy, 
and that the justices were enabled to take the place of the tract 
distributor and the Scripture reader. This is not right ; it will, as 
it ought, have the effect of destroying public confidence, and without 
this confidence there is no chance whatever of the successful work- 
ing of the Reformatory Principle. 
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*See “ Reformatory Schools for Ireland,” By P. J. Murray. Dublin: 
Kelly, Grafton-street. 




















We insert the following Leaders from “ The Times” and 
“ Morning Herald,” as a suitable Appendix to the foregoing 
Article :— 


From ‘‘ The Times,” September 8th. 


The Church of England enjoys the reputation of being the richest in 
the world. No doubt, that reputation, like the credit of a mercantile 
house, is itself a valuable property. On the strength of comfortable 
livings and splendid dignities, thousands of parents are continually 
sending their most promising sons through public school and college, in 
hope of a share in these prizes. Thus, the mere calculation, whether 
doomed to be realized or not, brings into the ministry of the church a 
large proportion of men with good connexions and a place in society. 
It has been argued by men with much wisdom of the world, that this 
is a state of things which particularly suits the British people ; that the 
pay of the church is all the more seductive for being a lottery, and that 
the many who get only the blanks share the social consideration which 
accrues from the prizes. Arguments like these, and very much worse 
than these, are capable of a showy exposition, especially in that gay and 
airy style usual in successful dignitiaries. But there remains the fact 
that, to most clergymen, the church is not only a disappointment, which 
may be said of many other things—not only a bad commercial specula- 
tion, which may seem only a just penalty on secular motives—but a 
grinding, degrading, and paralyzing poverty. ‘To half of the clergy, 
including a large proportion of hardworking and meritorious men, our 
boasted establishment, so far from being the richest, is practically the 
poorest in the world. Not only is it poor—it is even impoverishing. 
Putting together school, college, and perhaps also private tuition and 
special preparation for orders, they have each had nearly £2,000 invested 
in this speculation, as it is admitted to be; and the interest of that sum 
at four per cent. is, by act of Parliament, the ordinary pay of a curate 
charged with the entire care of a parish. In some cases Parliament 
prescribes a higher rate, but £80 a-year is all that a clergyman, ahighly- 
educated man of any standing and any personal qualification, may require, 
and is likely to obtain for the entire charge of a considerable parish, in 
any situation, good or bad. This is the Parliamentary provision for a 
working clergymen in a Church called the wealthiest in the world. It 
is all that any clergyman can be said to reckon upon ; and it is for this, 
this only certainty, that provident English parents deny themselves, and 
rob their other sons and daughters, to give one son an education which 
must cost £1,200 or £1,500, and may cost twice as much. Yet even 
this pittance, this four per cent. on the money invested, is not quite a 
vertainty. There prevails in the English Church a most serious amount 
of what we may call contraband dealing between incumbents and curates, 
to defeat the parliamentary enactment for the latter, Out of the cu- 
pidity of the one class and the necessity of the other there arise numerous 
underhand bargains, in which the curate binds himself to accept less 
than the parliamentary stipend. We should only have to open our co- 
lumns to cases of clerical destitution, and we should soon present such a 
Picture of educated misery as is not to be found elsewhere in the world. 
But it has already been brought before us in various ways. One cor- 
ne lately instanced a list of thirty advertisements from clergy- 
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men in search of curates. Out of this number one only offered £100 4 
year, one £90, one or two £80, and the rest rapidly fell from £70 dow) 
to £56, with a small furnished house, the rector being non-resident. 
One incumbent offered £50 a year, with the use of rectory-house, the 
curate to buy the furniture at a valuation of £360. Another offered 
£70 in a parish of nearly 6,000, where there was daily service. Some 
appealed to wealthy clergymen for gratuitous assistance. Several offered 
£50 a year, or the pay of aschoolmaster. ‘These figures speak for them. 
selves, and illustrate the relation of incumbent and curate in our Church, 
Every gentleman knows the position in which an incumbent stands, as q 
matter of course, to those whose entire services he has secured for £70, 
or £50, or £56 a year, particularly when they and he have condescended 
to evade the law in order to fix so low a sum. 

That such a position, and a bearing in harmony with it, are only too 
general there is abundant evidence. We have lately an instance in the 
demeanor of an English incumbent, resident in Ireland, to his unfor- 
tunate curate, doing the duty of a large parish for £80 a year anda 
few surplice fees. No sooner was the unfortunate gentleman laid up 
with an illness arising from the insalubrity of his parish than he 
received a virtual dismissal. The cost for supplying the poor man’s 
place was, of course, to be deducted from his pittance, and would inevi- 
tably soon eat it up. ‘The generosity of the public has interposed 
between this curate and his employer, but the pecuniary figures of the 
case, the certain consequences of illness, and the summary nature of the 
ejectment, are common to thousands of cases. Such are the scanty 
pittance, the precarious tenure, the impending calamities, and the social 
position of several thousand men who are humorously told to bask in the 
splendours of a wealthy establishment, and to rejoice in the light of 
golden canons and episcopal millionaires. Such are the men who have 
to govern parishes, to conduct themselves with ease and dignity towards 
squires and manufacturers, to relieve the burdens and share the anxie- 
ties of the poorer flocks—in fact, to be the mainstay of our social system. 
They have to be diligent, and therefore strong ; wise, and free from 
excessive care ; gentle, and therefore without much harass. They are 
always to be in good condition for their duties, which, well discharged, 
are laborious and trying enough. There is no situation, indeed, which 
so much requires the health of body and mind and ease of outward 
condition, as that of the man who appears among a number of ordinary 
people as the ambassador of Heaven—the representative of a 
Redeemer—the man to show the way to Heaven—immense pretensions, 
that can never be worthily maintained, and are too often miserably belied. 

Of course, there is another side of the question, as incumbents take 
care to inform us. Curates are represented as an inferior race of men, 
otherwise they would not still be curates. Whatever their duties, they, 
in fact, do very little, getting over their parochial work very lightly, 
preaching indifferent sermons, and even reading mechanically. They 
are drudges, it is said; there are plenty of them, as there 1s of drudges 
in every department, and it is needless to pay more than the market 


price for an article of trade with which the market is overstocked. As 
idered that In 
igh tone, 


to the alleged inferiority of the class, it should be consi 
this sublunary sphere it is not easy for any one to maintain a h 


a dignified manner, or the other components of greatness, on 450 a-year, 
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especially when a family has to be maintained 
Poverty is very depressing, in so mueh that few have p 
that ordeal even for a brief period without retaining traces 0 
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rest of their lives. But it is the permanent condition, the lite’s long 
trial, of the curate class, and when ‘‘a poor creature,” as saucy young 
ladies and gentlemen calls him, gets up in the reading-desk, drones out 
the prayers, and hammers through an old sermon, few know how often 
it may be said that he once had genius, sentiment, learning, and zeal, 
but that 


“Chill penury repressed his noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul." 


It is all very well to talk of the labour of love, and to expect a man to 
be all the more open to the sublimest motives because he can have no 
other. Such, however, is the language of bishops and archdeacons, who 
are always the most eloquent in recommending ** counsels of perfection.” 
The truth is that nineteen men out of twenty—to be on the safe side— 
will be sure to do their work ill if they are paid for it ill, and they will 
make no effort to improve it if no improvement whatever be rewarded. 
Of the general class of curates few have the least chance of a living, even 
if they did their duty ever so well; and every head of a mercantile 
establishment knows how he would be served, if the best salary he could 
give his best men was one hundred pounds a year, without the chance 
of improvement. A curate need only take his allotted part in the services 
of the Church, show himself a little in his parish, call occasionally on a 
parishioner, and drop in now and then upon the school, and he will pass 
muster with the enthusiast who spends ten hours a-day in teaching, 
praying, exhorting, consoling, revealing, and other spiritual labours. 
They both stand the same in the eyes of the Church of England. ‘The 
record of their labours is the same. If the devotee has a patron, ora 
wealthy friend, or £5,000 to spare in his own pocket, he may, if he 
pleases, solicit his patron, or invest his moncy, and acquire a more im- 
portant, or more dignified, or more agreeable position in the Church, 
Otherwise, he not only may, but most probably will, remain all his life 
what he is—a curate, or small incumbent, on his £100 a year. Beinga 
devotee, however, he ismuch more likely to spend his money in charity, 
in church-building, in education, in answers to appeals, and he will pro- 
bably remain what he is all his days. No doubt, it is better for 
him that he should. No doubt, he has treasure *‘elsewhere.” No 
doubt, in that ‘‘ elsewhere” piety, simplicity, and zeal are recognized 
even in the humble form of a curate. In the Church of England 
they are not. Whether its preferments are in private or official 
hands, or simply on the market, they are very rarely indeed ad- 
ministered on any such consideration. This state of things will not only 
be admitted, it will even be defended by most zealous Churchmen, In 
the gross violation of common sense which characterizes the state of our 
ecclesiastical endowments, ‘zealous Churchmen” see a trace of the 
supernatural. ‘There must be something heavenly about it, for it defies 
all earthly consideration. If the salaries and promotions of any depart- 


ment of State, of an army, or a navy, ora mercantile house, were left 
on such a footing, everything would go to rack and ruin. But spiritual 
facts are not in their nature so palpable and obtrusive as material : 
while a department in confusion, an Exchequer in default, a foundered 
fleet, a Crimean campaign, or a bankrupt bank addresses itself to the 
most ‘* carnal” apprehensions, a spiritual chaos can be discerned only 


by those who really care about such things. 
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From “* The Morning Herald,” September &ch. 


y * ve , , , » ‘ Pot , M4 ” 
The Press endeavours to escape under cover of “ a feigned issue.” It 
says :— 


‘** There is only one substantial point in dispute between the Herald 
and ourselves. It is simply as to whether Maynooth was ever a test of 
Conservative Protestantism between 1835 and 1841.” 

What have we been discussing with the Press for the last three 
weeks? ‘The Maynooth question. And whatis the Maynooth question ? 
It is, whether or not the act of 1845 shall be repealed? Now, what can 
speeches made in 1835 or 1841, long before the Maynooth Endowment 
Bill was framed, have to do with that question? Clearly, nothing. We 
ourselves introduced the years 1835-1841 into the discussion. But how ° 
We stated that Sir Robert Peel built up the Conservative party on 
Protestant professions, and ruined the Conservative party by proving a 
traitor to those principles. And we warned the Conservatives of the 
present day against the blindness, the madness of treading in his steps. 
That he did so rear up a party on Protestant professions we proved 
by Dr. Buchanan's memorandum, confirmed by Mr. Pringle’s evidence, 
and still more confirmed by Sir Robert’s own wretched plea of non mi 
ricordo. We proved it still further by Sir James Graham’s speeches of 
1838-1839, 1840, made while he sat by Sir Robert Peel’s side. 

‘** But did he say nothing about Maynooth 2?” 

No, he did not say anything about Maynooth—nor about the Wiseman 
aggression, nor about Mr. Chambers’s Bill for Conventual Visitation. 
The reason may be found in the Critie— 


‘*The Spanish fieet thou cans’t not see, because ’tis not in sight.” 


So much for Sir James Graham’s speeches. Lastly, we are again re- 
minded of Lord George Bentinck. 

““The important fact, that the lamented Lord George Bentinck was 
not only opposed to insulting the Roman Catholics of Ireland, by revoke 
ing grants to them, over which time has cast the shield of prescription, 
but that he was actually in favour of endowing the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, a project which we never recommended.” 

It is said, ‘‘ the Herald thought it better to keep silent on this impor- 
tant fact.” We kept silence, because we thought it a fact of no impor- 
tance whatever. Lord George Bentinck spoke and voted in favour of 
the Romanists, as he spoke and voted in favour of the Jews ; and might, 
probably, if he had been asked, have spoken and voted in favour of the 
Socinians, or of the Mormonites. But what then? Lord George 
Bentinck was a great man on two or three particular questions, to which 
he had devoted much attention. On these his opinion was valuable. 
But there were other questions, and questions of importance, respecting 
which he was profoundly ignorant. In the present case, if we were to 
be struck to the earth by the mere mention of his name, as approving 
Maynooth, we might reckon on being next called upon to ‘‘ emancipate 
the Jews,” because that was his vote. But the plain truth is, that both 
on the Maynooth question and the Jewish question, at least 99 out of 
every 100 of the Conservative party hold Lord George Bentinck to have 
been altogether in the wrong. And hence, to cite his opinion on the 
question now before us, is of as little use as to cite the opinion ot Mr. 
‘Thomas Moore or my Lord Palmerston himself. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD OF TIE PROGRESS OF RF. 
FORMATORY SCHOOLS AND OF PRISON DIs. 
CIPLINE. 


Through the kind attention of Mr. G. H. Bengough, a 
entleman well known as the fellow laborer with Mr. Baker, 
in the Hardwicke Court Reformatory, and one of The Hono- 
rary Secretaries of ‘'Hu Natronat Rerormatory Unioy, we 
have been favored with the following adinirable paper for 
insertion in this Quarter’s Recorp :— 


EXPERIENCE IN REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 


Inthe Summer of 1853, having then partially relinquished the 
charge of the Hardwicke Reformatory School, of which for the 
fifteen months previous, through Mr. Baker’s kindness, [ had had 
nearly the entire management, I commenced a short Record of 
the results of my experience during that period, which I have since 
added to and corrected as further acquaintance with the working of 
that and other Schools, has enabled me to do. 

When I first entered upon this work, I possessed little or nothing of 
any special qualification for it ; my only practical acquaintance with 
boys having been acquired in an occasional experiment at teaching 
in a village Sunday School. As must have been expected, therefore, 
I made not a few blunders at starting. ‘The greatest of which per- 
haps was that in undertaking to be practically the master, as well 
as the manager of the School, 1 undertook more than I had the time 
or power to perform. But such was my utopian idea of what was 
required and what I could do, that I at one time contemplated dis- 
pensing with the assistance of a Bailiff, or any assistanceat all, Tlie 
evil results of this error were two-fold. In the first place, though 
I was as much as possible on the spot myself, taking usually the 
main part of the labour of teaching in the School at night, and 
latterly also of superintending the boys at their meals, still, owing to 
my frequent absence on magisterial or other business, a larger pro- 
portion of attention and !abor fell upon the Bailiff than he was well 
able to bear. 

He thus became jaded and harassed in body and mind, and in 
consequence morbidly irritable; astriking contrast to the state of things 
at present in the School, the commencement of which speedily 
followed the appointment of a Master, who tuok the greater part of 
the indoor superintendence, as that of the meals, the dormitory, the 
clothing, &e., and taught in the School. For, (though he was not 
himself a very efficient man), both officers were then allowed suffi- 
cient quiet to recover the tone of their minds if wearied with the 
attention of the day; and the regularity of routine and discipline 
which was not interrupted as before, was one cause of there being 
much less difficulty and labour in every part of the administration, 
than existed when this routine was often broken by my own irregular 
atteudance. 
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I consider also, that the offices of framer and aduninistrator of 
the Laws are both difficult and undesirable to combine, in the same 
person, as I was obliged to have them, in my own—except that I 
still think that, in regard to the heavier punishments particularly, 
a greater solemnity is imparted to them and the managers authority 
upheld by having their inftiction and duration referred in all cases 
to his express sanction. 

I should therefore most strongly urge it, as of primary impor- 
tance, to secure in the staff such a division of labour as will relieve 
all those engaged from the strain of a too constant attention to 
what is undeniably a very harassing and laborious task, the super- 
vision and control of children of this peculiar class. But another, 
and as I consider it, an evil result, from my having thus undertaken 
more than I was able to perform, was that the Bailiff became practi- 
cally, and (always of course under Mr. Baker) still is the head of the 
Hardwicke Schools. Now, however important the formation ofa habit 
of industry may be, and deprecating as one must over dosing children, 
especially of such a class, with direct religious teaching, it is most 
essential that some one habitually with them should be able to 
awaken their attention and interest in religious truth, and daily 
under the Divine blessing send it by a few forcible words home to 
their hearts. Of the influence which a habit and power of teaching 
such as this and a well trained mind had on the general tone of the 
School, we had ample evidence with our second master, a young man 
from Kneller-Hall, who unfortunately remained with us only a short 
time. Now, as it seems to me, a man qualified as I have described 
must be out of place if in any way subordinated to one of inferior 
menial training to his own. And the Bailiff, with many important 
qualifications for his work, is not able, and indeed never undertook, 
to supply the directly educational element, which is yet the most 
important in the system of a Reformatory School. To the qualifi- 
cations which he does possess for his position as director of the 
labor of the boys, and the general management of the School and 
the Farm, (which all who have seen jt have admitted to be most 
admirably worked) I am anxious to bear most ample testimony: 
the School indeed owes very much to his sound, practical, common 
sense which, though perhaps erring a little on the other side, was a use- 
ful antidote, and one not uncalled for to the want of energy and 
decision, and the attempted seductiveness of my own management at 
first. I have dwelt the more on this topic because it is one of the very 
few points of difference of opinion which exist on_ this while 
subject, between my valued friend Mr. Baker and myself. He would 
place the Baiiiff as the chief in importance as an agent in Reformation, 
if not in authority in the School; while I have always strongly felt, and 
where I had the opportuuity pressed my conviction, that the first 
point to be secured (next of course to a right Heart) 1s an educated 
mind, and that the agent in the industrial portion of the system will 
be then a secondary consideration, and a want not difficult to 


supply. 
Here too arises several questions, on which I experimented, We 
always successfully, in my own person, as to the position and inte 
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course of the master of School, with the boys, as carrying out the 
theory of the family system. My hope was at first that the Bailiff 
would naturally take the position of head of the family, and that he 
and his family and the boys would live in common—taking their 
meals and and so forth together. Into this arrangement, however, 
he did not seem disposed to fall, and for a considerable time the bovs 
dined by themselves, perfect silence being observed, and the meal- 
time being any thing but what ina family it should be, a time of 
orderly social intercourse. I then adopted quite a different system 
and dined myself at the head of the table, having the meat and cheese 
or whatever it might be, put on the table instead of being cut up 
outside, and carving myself. I encouraged the boys (they were very 
shy at first) to talk quietly among themselves and to me, and on the 
whole I had reason to be satisfied with the greater civilizing effect 
it had upon them; (as a matter of economy it was not tare « but 
I had not adopted it with that view.) The great obstacle, however, 
to its perfect success was the difficulty of keeping the talking toa 
subdued tone and preventing its degenerating into noise. The 
master who took my place found it necessary to return to the rule 
of silence ; which his successor, however, ju iiciously rendered less stiff 
by reading some interesting book aloud. This family theory and its 
full development from the first engaged my earnest attention, and [ 
have since thought much upon the subject, and I really cannot help 
coming to the conclusion that it isa mistake, and a mistake which 
has partially originated, in our adoption of the word family into our 
language upon this subject, as an equivalent of the French ‘ famille.” 
The infusion of a Home feeling towards the Reformatory or Refuge 
is not necessarilly dependent on the boys holding a filial relation in 
any real sense to the master of the School. Asa School and (so 
far as a school is so), as a “ household” is the true practical aspect 
in which (it seems to me), it should be regarded. The relation of 
a teacher to his scholar, the master to his disciple, does not preclude 
in fact calls eminently for the display of Jove, and in some sort a 
paternal interest on the one side, and a respectful but not in ordinary 
cases, a filial attachment on the other If cireumstances would 
allow of the subdivision of numbers to such an extent, as that one 
head should have charge of fiom ten to fifteen children only, as is 
the case in one at least of the foreign Reformatories, there would 
still be no true counter part of the family as we understand the word. 
For ten children of one family would never be found of ages so 
nearly the saine, so that the relation of each to each would be wanting, 
even if that of each to the head could be realised, where, as is the 
case with us, so many of the children have parents over-indulgent 
rather than the reverse at their real home. To regard the Refor- 
matory then, as a School, it seems to me will make one’s treatinent 
more systematic and consistent, and more really practical than to aiin 
at giving it in one or two particulars a complexion which can never 
be thoroughly carried out. The disadvantageousness of very large 
numbers will still stand upon considerations of another kind, the 
difficulty, namely, of finding one man capable of sufficiently individu- 
alising a very large number of children, and the necessity of calling 
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in the aid of an assistant in such cases, who can scarcely stand Wr 
the same position to them asthe real head. Terhaps, however, g 
system analogous to that of the tutors in some of our public Schools 
might be found to attain the desired end, where the arrangements 
of the building, as is the case with that of Kingswood, with which 
1 am now more particularly connected, should render such a mode 
of dealing with considerable numbers collected under one roof most 
convenient. 

But to return to the faults of my first management. 

Commencing with an exaggerated idea of the power of kindness 

to do alone what is only to be brought about by firmness in requir. 
ing obedience and maintaining respect, I committed, at starting, 
the great error of treating my boys noe with too much kindness, but 
with too little strictness and regularity of discipline. In seeking 
to win their confidence I encouraged them to be so unreserved as 
often to overstep the barrier of due respect ; and both these errors 
have been subsequently the cause of much otherwise needless trou- 
ble. Not that I altogether regret this, however, or would advocate 
any approach to the other as the less dangerous extreme. On the 
contrary, I owe to them, to the latter at least, a more thorough 
insight into the boys’ character, than I should have been otherwise 
able to obtain. I cannot again tax myself with giving any undue 
indulgence in the way of personal comforts, at least at starting, 
where my mistake in the way of kindness lay, was in the endeavor 
to win them to like work in school or in the field, in making it too 
little of a decided duty to be decidedly, and energetically fulfilled, 
and in trusting too sanguinely to the effects of a mere verbal re- 
buke, where a decisive and sufficient, if a mild punishment should 
have been inflicted at once as inevitable. I allowed myself to think, 
too, that it was needless to exact such observance of order and 
discipline, when I had only three or four boys to deal with, as I felt 
would be necessary when there were more; and this caused me 
many a difficulty, which I should have otherwise completely avoided. 
For [ always found, that any change in the system once acted on, 
was productive of much more dissatisfaction and disturbance than 
would have existed under a far stricter system advisedly adopted, 
and steadily acted up to from the first. One of the first things 
therefore which I say, when my advice is asked on the plan of com- 
menecing such an institution as ours, is that however few the 
number of boys at first received, the system and rules should be as 
strict, if not stricter, than those which it is contemplated with a full 
school to adopt. 

We commenced with three boys, who, before the school was 
quite completed, were accommodated by the Bailifts at their resi- 
dence ; and this also interfered with the adoption of a settled system 
from the first. The three boys were all from London: very good 
specimens of a class w hich is to be met with only in London and 
large towns; and as far as my experience has gone, superior In 
every respect, not only in knowledge of evil, but in capabilities for 
good to the youthful criminals of a country district such as ours. 
There can be no question at the present stage of knowledge ot the 
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Reformatory system, that to commence with a very small number 
of boys is the foundation of success. Bunt it admits, I think, of a 
uestion, whether we acted judiciously in commencing with buys of 
so difficult a description to deal with, and it was almost unquestion- 
ably unwise to have them all from the same place. Our object in 
this was to preclude the possibility of any new comer introducing 
into the school a knowledge of evil, and taking up a position as a 
knowing lad anda leader in mischief upon that ground, by secur- 
ing previously to the side of good order these three thorough 
adepts in crime, I conceive there would have been mueh fess 
trouble in thoroughly influencing some of cur country lads, judi- 
ciously chosen, that they would have had no inelination for this 
knowledge, and been indifferent to this false fame, and formed a 
check upon even the cleverest newly caught London thief. One 
great difficulty which I suppose nearly always exists with small num. 
bers especially, but which in our case was aggravated by the boys’ pre. 
vious acquaintance with each other, was the incessant quarrels 
which took place, and which only ended when the number in the 
school had increased to six or seven. 

As I have stated above, I began with so lax a discipline. and such 
indecision in the infliction of even a mild punishment, that the 
Bailiff was, perhaps, driven, long before I inflicted any punishment 
at all, to resort to personal correction to enforce obedience to his 
commands ; the result of which was, that when I did try it, my own 
system, being a less sensible mode of correction, and less deci- 
sively evidencing the fact that I was in earnest in requiring to be 
obeyed, failed to produce much effect. I regret, 1 confess, that any 
such necessity should have arisen; and I feel quite sure that firtu- 
ness and resolution to be obeyed, evinced from the first by all con- 
cerned, would have obviated any necessity for resorting to less 
temperate measures, except in extreme and exceptional cases. The 
eases where it is employed now, are, I believe, few ; and the cor- 
rection very slight, which makes it the more probable that it might 
have been altogether dispensed with; and as a check upon its fre- 
quent employment, I soon adopted the system of requiring, that in 
every instance, even the slightest, it should be entered accurately in 
the report kept of the boys’ general conduct, which ] examined 
every week, 

The system of punishments and rewards which T had looked to as 
likely to prove, under ordinary circumstances, a sufficient stimulus to 
good conduct, and deterrent from bad, was, with a few slight differ- 
ences in detail, that which I had seen so admirably working at the 
Philanthropic Society’s Farm School at Redhill, and of which, Mr. 
Sydney Turner has spoken as the key of the whole system there. 

! allowed, to well-conducted boys, a small sum weekly, in propor- 
tion to their skill and diligence in work, awarded generally at the 
discretion of the Bailiff; as I could not succeed, from various 
causes, in getting the much better system of piece-work fairly carried 
out. I never, however, heard any discontent expressed at his 
awards; a maximum being prescribed, and general rules made 
known, by which they were made, 
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_Of this weekly reward a certain proportion was deducted for each 
given offence, omitting fractions; thus dishonesty forfeited the 
whole ; lying, three-fourths, and so on. At one time I allowed them 
these sums in money, but I found, by experience, that this practice 
gave rise to an almost irrepressible amount of gambling, and tended 
also to encourage and somewhat facilitate attempts to abscond from 
the school. I therefore had the sum entered to their credit, til] 
they wished to purchase sweets, on which they were only allowed to 
spend a portion, or any other articles with it, or perhaps additional 
luxuries at meals. One part, however, of the Redhill system I did 
not put in practice, viz.: that of reading out the week’s list of 
offences before the school, as is (or at least was) done there after 
dinner every Monday, I tried, for a short time, indeed, a plan 
which involved this, that of making them walk to church and sit at 
meals in order, according to the number of bad marks they had each 
got during the week, but abandoned it as the publicity thus given ta 
their disgrace, which was often occasioned by very slight offences, 
was too severely felt to be good. 

To render such a system as this efficient, demands great faith 
in its eventual success, and consequent perseverance in it on the 
part of the officers, and on the part of the boys depends on that 
which is not the growth of a day or even of a few weeks, a satis- 
factory moral tone generally in the School. In setting it in opera- 
tion at first, it wiil have usually to be backed up by a ready 
appeal to more sensible modes of correction, where its infiuence is 
not sufficient, but always with a return to it, and a trial of it again 
and again, until, as it eventually will, it succeeds, The fines too 
must be made sufficiently heavy to entail, as a tolerably near pros- 
pect, acurtailment of food or other indulgence. By a somewhat 
extraordinary application of this their consequence in one case, I 
made their influence more appreciated at the Hardwicke School. 
I had occasion to give a mark to one of the boys there, an impas- 
sible, idle, easy-tempered simpleton, when he derisively asked for 
100. IT accordingly took him at his word, and the 100 marks gave 
him bread and water three days in the week for a period of six 
weeks. It puta stop to such remarks for the future. Of course, 
however, cases occurred in which punishment by fine was 1- 
adequate. On two oceasions we had recourse to the ultima ratio 
of a public flogging, inflicted cither by, or in the presence of Mr. 
Baker, and myself, and with all the solemnity of form and circum- 
stance with which we could invest it. I have once before publicly 
recorded my conviction that inflicted in this way, it is calculated 
to exert a sound moral influence on the sufferer and the other boys. 
The offences in these two instances were a fifth attempt to abscond, 
and offering personal violence to the School-master in the School. 
For other bad, though less serious offences, we resorted to confine- 
ment in a light cell; occasionally, but very rarely extending to as 
much as three or four days ; (and then usually, principally for sale 
custody, when aboy had attempted to abscond,) for twenty-four 
hours is ordinarily found sufficient to reduce the most refractory 
to order. 
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In the infliction of the other severer punishments from time to 
time required, | endeavored, as far as possible, to establish a moral 
relation between the punishment and the offence. Thus one punish- 
ment, and one which I found very sensibly felt, was confinement to 
the walk in front of the School-reom, and the offices, sometimes 
strictly to the School room itself at all times but the hours of work : 
and this was generally inflicted on boys who attempted to abscond, 
or were guilty of any act of dishonesty ; and I endeavored to impress 
upon all the boys the moral necessity of it, as the delinquents had 
proved that they could no longer be trusted out of sight. 

When not subjected as a punishment to this restraint, they enjoyed 
@ considerable amount ofliberty. In fact, at one time, I can hardly 
say that they had strictly any bounds at all, except that they were 
not allowed to cross the canal, which is about 2U0 yards below the 
School to the east, and were required, as ageneral rule, not to 
wander to any great distance from the School, for which in fact, 
they had no time. ‘The situation of the Institution, being so en- 
tirely in the country, and the small number of boys there at first, 
rendered thisamount of liberty possible, without much danger of 
its abuse. But with increasing numbers it became necessary con- 
siderably to curtail it. On Sunday afternoon, too, some of them, 
those in whom I could place sufficient confidence, were allowed 
to extend their rambles much further; the rest being taken for a 
walk by the Bailiff or School-master in turn. Indeed when the 
School was smaller, all had the same liberty as I afterwards con- 
ceded to the best alone, and even then I very seldom found it 
abused. In fact the only occasion on which advantage was taken of 
it by any boy to attempt to abscond was in the case of a boy who made 
the attempt five times, and who presented the most unsatisfactory 
material for any moral impression of any inmate of the School. I 
should not, however, advocate the general adoption, even if possible, 
of such a liberty as this, nor adopt it myself again, even if circum. 
stances were again to become similar with me, 

Now they are occasionally permitted to watch a cricket match, 
perbaps in Mr. Baker’s park, to join a coursing party, or to endea- 
vor to catch a few rabbits, when it is necessary that they should 
be destroyed; and when the Royal Agricultural Society's Ix- 
hibition was held at Gloucester, I took them all with the Baiiiff 
and School-master to the show-yards, where they conducted them- 
selves very well. 

I encouraged in most instances their acquisition of property, and 
the appropriation of their working tools. At first I had grievous 
complaints of their pilfering from one another, fapevially in regard 
to the produce of some gardens, with which I endeavored to 
interest them, not however very successfully ;) but being quite 
unable to remedy this, I not unwillingly left it to redress itself, 
as it soon did; endeavoring to deduce from it how un- 
bearable would be the state to which society must come in time, 
ifdishonesty were not repressed by law. For thieving in an ordin- 
ary way there was.of course but little temptation or opportunity 
In such a School as ours; butsurrounded as it is by a number 
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oforchards, and allowed as the boys were a great deal of liberty, 
especially on Sunday afternoons, it might have been expected that 
we should have had many cases of pilfering apples to punish. But 
though we certainly had some, yet on the whole they were very 
few; and from a large pear tree, on the lowest part of which was 
their favorite seat, a good crop of pears was secured ; though, not 
to make their virtue too great, it must be added that it was in sight 
of the Bailiff’s house. I fear that thev have little sense of the moral 
delinquency of theft, at least in this regard; for though I made ap- 
parently aconsiderable impression on the first occasion, when three 
boys, who had been detected, voluntarily confessed, (i.e. before I 
had heard from the Bailiff.) and appeared moved even to tears by 
what [said to them upon the oceasion, I had reason subsequently 
to suspect that they had anticipated by this demonstration of feeling 
escaping any punishment, which, however, I did not think it right 
that they should do; and I certainly discovered that the boy who was 
most demonstrative in his contrition upon that occasion, possessed 
a marvellous aptitude for calling up sobs and tears at will. 

But accurate as one’s general principles and well arranged as one’s 
system may possibly be, it is by no means an easy matter to act up 
to them in the various cases and with the various tempers and dis- 
positions, with which in a school of many boys one must have to 
deal. T’hus even the very promptitude of punishment which in most 
cases Is so salutary, is ina few instances better exchanged for more 
winning and patient treatment. 

I have had avery remarkable instance of this, in the case of one 
hoy, while another, fam inclined to think, would have been benefited 
by the adoption from the very first of afar stricter and more uncompro- 
mising discipline than I unfortunately did employ. ‘The case of the 
first, is brietly as follows:—My meeting with him at all was, so to 
speak, the merest chance. [I happened to be paying a visit to an es- 
tablishment in London, from which I was to get two boys, the day 
after he was brought there, (an elder brother having been received 
there some time before.) The manager of the Institution asked 
whether I could receive him too, as he could not for his age be kept 
there. His history was co touching a one that I could not refuse. 

His only surviving parent was a step-mother, whom his father had 
married shortly after the death of the boy’s own mother, the father 

himself dying before he was much more than a baby. While he 
lived he seems to have taken some pains to send the boy to school, 
but after his death the step-mother seems to have entirely neglected 
him, and left him to go his own way. He was first taught the art of 
thievery by a brother, a few years older than himself, his only real 
brother, who afterwards being confined in the house of detention, 
Westminster, committed suicide by leaping from the mast In the 
yardthere. his brother, and his fate afterwards, seemed to have 
had a great influence on his mind, at first for anything but good, but 

as I shall have to staie, it became the occasion of one of the most in- 

teresting conversations Lever had with him or any of the other boys. 
He has told me that he was very much frightened the first time, 

he was then only nine vears old), that his brother took him with him. 
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They used to get into houses at night and steal from under people's 
illows while they slept, and his brother used to make him carry 
the things they had taken to ‘‘harden” him to it. He had been in 

rison, as nearly as I could make out, eight or ten times, principally 
for picking pockets, at which he seems to have been most adroit, ocea- 
sionally substituting for a heavy sum of gold he may have taken from 
the pocket of a person coming from the Bank, where he used to lie 
in wait, an equal weight of stone that she (women were his usual 
prey) might not miss it till she got home. 

In prison he seems to have been most refractory and insolent, his 
experience of it having taught him only this, that in every instance 
a boy comes out of it, especially after his first committal, “ harder” 
than he went in; and he was only kept at the Institution to which 
he was taken by careful watching against his escape. 

I got him therefore thoroughly untamed; and from his own con- 
fession he planned his escape the day after he came down. He ne- 
ver really attempted it, however, but once, incompany with three 
more, when they were all brought back in a few hours. I had little 
or no trouble with him for some time. The first serious difficulty 
that occurred being about four months after the openingof the school, 
and it was in some conversation I had with him in connection with 
the punishment I was then obliged to inflict, that L was led to be- 
lieve that he was most likely to be won by patience and a system of 
treatment more of a moral than ofa physical nature. ‘There seemed 
to be a depth and an openness of character in him beyond what I 
could ever see in any of the rest, who were almost of necessity, from 
want of any thought or earnest desire to do right, kept in order by 
the certainty that disobedience would be visited by a prompt punish. 
ment. My patience, however, was I admit severely taxed; and I 
was sometimes driven to confine him, which I found the best punish- 
ment as it gave him opportunity to think; and as often his evident 
penitence and anxiety to do well gave me encouragement to bear 
with him again. When he came to me he was absolutely ignorant 
of the merest principles of Christian truth, though | knew that he 
was taught, or the attempt at least was made to teach him,in prison, 
but I suppose having never given his mind to it at all, he had never 
apprehended’ what was taught. Under me he made considerable 
progress in the facts of Old and New Testament History, and 1 was 
therefore surprised to find at last how little he seemed really to have 
taken in intelligently some of those facts, with which I had supposed 
he was well acquainted. I had other difficulties also to struggle 
against in the evil influence which one or two of his school-fellows 
exercised, especially over his religious feelings, by persuading him of 
that which they had picked up from among the grown-up criminals 
of London—that religion was a mere invention of men to keep the 
world quiet, an idea which,when he was in one of his disturbed moods, 
he would openly broach with a bold profanity which was beyond 
everything alarming and disheartening, and yet with an inconsisteney, 
of which he was quite unconscious, he would at the same time de.’ 
clare that he never wished to be good, that he might go when he died 
to that place of torment where he said he was sure his brother had 
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gone before. It wison this subject that the conversation bevan 
which seemed to open his eyes tothe reality and practical bearing of 
those truths which before had never reached his real understanding, 

He came into my room one nigit and asked me, in connection with 
something which had passed in the School-room before, if I thought 
his brother was in hell, and if he should.see him if he went there 
himelf when he died, for he wanted to see him again. I told him 
of course, at first, that we could not possibly know anything about 
this, that God was merciiul, and his brother had never had the 
means which others had had, of hearing what was right. In the long 
conversation which followed, I had to combat his theoretical dis. 
belief in Religion, or the very existence of a God, supported upon 
the commonest shallow theories of the chance origin of all things. 
I was led indeed to give, as it might have been, to an untaught 
heathen, (so new did it all seem to him when presented as a reality) 
a short outline of the plan of salvation set forth in the Gospel, with 
the final account which all men must give in their bodies, on the 
last day. It was semething indeed in this last idea, which seemed 
to strike him as a reality for the first time. Iwas amazed, and be. 
yond words, thankful to see the vivid impression which this made on 
his mind, and with what hope he seemed to seize upon the belief, 
that, in that judgment, God will not remember the evil deeds of 
those who truly believe in Christ Jesus, and, being sorry for their 
sins, evince their sorrow by earnest endeavors to avoid them for the 
time to come. He really seemed then to feel what he had often 
heard from me, with the rest, on these subjects ; they had at last 
become to him more than mere words. 

From that night I felt that by God's help, I had rescued this one 
at least of my little flock fromsin and death. For many weeks the 
influence of these newly awakened principles was plain; remarked 
even by the other boys ; he was never heard to swear, was obedient and 
attentive to all that was said to him, even where it was the hardest 
trial to him, in the lessonsin school, One more trait in his character 
1 will mention, as possibly interesting to others as well as to myself. 
His half brother was about to leave the Institution in London, whence 
he had come to me, for Australia, I had promised, if possible, to 
let him see him before he went. One night, (this was some time 
before the conversation to which I have alluded above) he said he 
wished to speak to me about going home. He had been for some 
time previously, in a very restless and intractable state, so that I felt 
it would be impossible with anything like safety to allow him to go 
then. However, I thought it might do him good to talk to him, so 
I had him into my room and asked him what he wanted—to go home 
for good, or merely to see his brother? He confessed openly, that 
if I let him go, he never meant to come back again, but to return te 
his old ways. For more than an hour did 1 argue and plead with 
his better nature ; it was long before I could get him to listen to me, 
but I had met that in him, and prevailed at last before; so I per- 
severed, and at last, by God's help (for I should be impious not to 
acknowledge it in this case) 1 prevailed this time also, so much 50 
that I parted with him in a few days, for London, fully confident 
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that, his word being pledged to it, he would, and he did, return before 
Christmas day: and though I know that he again became very rest- 
less while in London, and must confess it was au experiment which 
was too hazardous ever to be tried again, [ am fully convinced that he 
felt, when he left me, the sacredness of his word, and was inspired by 
the hope of better things, really to have determined to do what I had 
exhorted him to do, come and give us another trial, I having pledged 
myself that I would be as patient and forbearing with him after, as | 
had been before. When I relinquished my former close connection 
with the School, I received him into my own service ; while there, he 
had strength to withstand the temptation of a sudden mecting with 
one of his old companions, which he told us of as soon as it had oceur- 
red, and for some time his conduct was perfectly satisfactory. At 
last, however, owing to his not having quite sufficient employment 
and a change in the house, he became restless and not satisfactory in 
his conduct, and at his own desire I dispatched him to Melbourne 
in Australia, with every hope from his demeanor at parting with him, 
that he would do well, a hope which I have not relinquished, though 
(from his not being able to read or write well, | suppose) nothing 
has been heard of him. T’o return then to what I said at first ; here 
was a case in which a very peculiar, and with most boys an imprac- 
ticable method of treatment, proved at last eminently successful. 

With another class of mind, it proved entirely the reverse. —One 
of the other London boys was a nice quiet looking, well mannered 
and well spoken boy, apparently fond of learning, and more particu 
larly of books of a religious character ; I may mention,as an instance, 
that he asked me for some sermons that I used to preach to the boys 
on Sunday evenings, in winter. This boy prepossessed me, not une 
naturally (from my inexperience) by the quiet and orderly regularity 
of his conduct, and his apparent determination to leave his old way 
of life. His story too, that he was turned out of doors by his step. 
father, and after trying to get work, or admission into the Union, in 
vain, was driven into crime for his bread, tended to confirm that 
impression. But I have now very considerable doubts, whether a 
great portion of that story was not false. From his own accounts 
afterwards, | know that he was at one time in good employment, at 
a stationer’s in London; and that while he lived at home he was in 
the habit of picking pockets; as he related to the Bailiff one day, 
how he had picked the pocket of some woman in the fair, and when 
he came home, found his mother had had her own pocket picked, 
and was so vexed about it, that he burst into tears. But, however 
this may have been, his conduct during the greater part of the time 
he spent at school, was outwardly most exemplary. 

In fact for nearly a year I had not to punish him on more than 
one occasion and then only slightly ; though I certainly passed over, 
on account of his general good conduct, some things which I should 
have punished in other and worse behaved boys. The Bailiff indeed, 
who necessarily saw more of him than I did, early suspected him of 
duplicity to a great amount, and had discovered him, though unable 


to prove it, in telling a number af lies. Qn only one or two occa- 
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sions, however, could I detect any of that really passionate and de. 
termined temper which he subsequently proved that he possessed, — 
It was some time before | began to suspect its existence, so complete 
a command had he generally over his temper, so plausible were his 
explanations, so cool and deliberate his denials of any charges made 
against him. The first occasion, then, in which I fairly convicted 
him of a deliberate falsehood, was 4 great surprise and disappointment 
to me, though it failed to open my eyes to what I fear now was his 
true character ; the assurance of this indeed only came gradually 
into my mind, though other circumstances little noticed at the tine 
serve now to confirm it—I only gradually beeame persuaded that 
he was actinga part. The other circumstances were the fact I 
learned in the conversation with the boy above detailed, that he and 
another had been the means of instilling those infidel doubts into his 
mind, still I only came gradually to perceive that { had never seen 
to the bottom of his mind, and to desire to break up that tranquil 
surface which had concealed it so long and so well. But the time 
came at last, he began to be discontented at my net doing what | 
had given him some hopes of, but was unable to do, in apprenticing 
him to a carpenter which was his great desire, and also at the other 
boy above mentioned, certainly far less exemplary in his conduct, hav- 
ing been provided with a situation before him. I hope I am not judg- 

ing him now too harshly if I say, it seemed as if he began to despair 

of getting anything by an appearance of goodness, and so let his real 

ature appear ; atall events he became more outwardly troublesome, 

took less pains to conceal his instigations of others in breaking rules, 

making a disturbance, &c., which he had before so cleverly done as 

to have escaped in my mind, though not in the Bailiff’s, even suspicion, 

much more detection and punishment. At last he broke out into open 

rebellion and insolence to myself, for which I found it necessary to 

inflict a very severe punishment, rendered more severe by the great 

obstinacy he exhibited throughout. After this he seemed again to 

return to his former quietness ; at his mother’s express request I 

sent him home for a holiday, during which he regularly paid a visit 

every day to the manager of the institution from whom I had him, 

and whom he had also managed to deceive, and returned of his own 

accord to school. How long this would have gone on I cannot tell, 

if he had found it as easy to deceive me now as he had before; but 

{ had again to punish him, though slightly, for instigating other boys. 

to play in school. Shortly after I] engaged with a new master to 

assist me, who soon detected him in the same offence, and for resis- 

tance to whose orders and insolence on the first occasion | had again 

to punish him myself, and on another occasion he punished hin, ° 

though slightly, with two or three strokes with the cane (which, as ] 

said, I have found necessary for the very refractory in school.) Whe- 

ther he then found out that he could not hope to escape, if he behaved’ 

badly, undeteeted and unpunished, as I must believe, or whether any- 
thing else led him on, I cannot certainly say, but the next day he man- 
aged to effect his escape, and we have never since been able to learn 
anything positive about him. He carried off with him another boys ” 
thorongh specimen of a child quite spoiled by the ill-judging weakness 
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of a mother—who had baffled all my efforts— who had made previously 
four attempts to escape—whom from the first | had looked upon, 
from the extreme shallowness of his mind, as one of the least hopeful 
of any whom I had in charge. As a confirmation of the generally 
acknowledged fact of the debasing moral effect which an impure life 
has upon the whole moral nature, I may remark that in both these 
cases, andalso in another somewhat similar whom I also lost, I found 
that the boys had become prematurely initiated into and familiarised 
with the company of the worst of the other sex—and the last es- 
pecially manifested an extraordinary delight in associations and lan- 
guage of the most disgusting character. 

I venture to add further that I think this fact bears somewhat upon 
the question of limiting the age of adinission into Reformatory 
Schools below the ordinary age of adolescence—I base this upon the 
conviction that in connection with the physical change which takes 
place at that period, a material change of mind and character occurs, 
which soon puts the individual above the class of and beyond the 
methods adapted for dealing with boys—united with the fact, as above 
stated, of the premature manliness of the three boys to whom I refer. 
At all events, whether I am correct or not in tracing the connection 
which I here suppose, I feel no hesitation in deprecating as the result 
of my experience, any extension of the limit in age which is now fixed, 
unless it be such an extension, say up to nineteen, as will include a 
large class who are now excluded, not on any definite principle, from 
the benefits of Reformatory Institutions aided by the state, and will 
compel the foundation of Institutions with such modifications as will 
be suitable for the reception of older inmates—and to which inmates 
found too old for the present existing schools might be transferred. 

In addition to these and some cther boys who regularly absconded 
from the school, others were lost by being removed by, or allowed 
to return to their friends at request, there not being then, as there 
isnow, any direct legal power of detention over them. ‘The first 
boy who was perinitted, under more favorable circumstances, to 
leave for his own home, without any definite provision for his imme- 
diate employment having been made, had nearly been added to the list 
of failures. I had allowed him to return home under the impression 
that the great improvement which certainly did appear in him was 
sufficiently permanent to prevent his again willingly returning to 
his former life; but his idle habits were not, as it proved, overcome ; 
and though he never returned to the extreme state of degradation 
from which his admission into the school had rescued him, he got 
into had company, and bad habits, and finally into prison, when I 
prevailed on him to return to the school again. 

In the two first cases, besides that of the boy I had taken into my 
own service, in which a decidedly successful result was produced, 
the boys left this country altogether, as emigrants. But a fair 
average success has attended the plan originated by Mr. Baker, of 
apprenticing boys to farmers or unskilled trades without a premium, 
and on such terms that a small but yearly-inereasing weekly pay 
ment is made by the master to a savings’ bank, the accuinulation to 
be for the boy’s benefit, if be leaves at the end of his term with a 
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yood character ; for the school, if he is discharged or returned to 
the school with a bad one. The employer is always requested to 
return the boy to the school, if he becomes troublesome, or himself 
becomes unable, from any cause, to keep him ; and as this is looked 
upon by the boys as a great punishment, if it were always acted 
upon, and known to be so, it would afford a great security for the 
boys’ good behaviour, 

The master, however, has not always either the will to take the 
trouble or the power to fulfil this part of the covenant, when boys 
are actually dismissed the school on entering his service, so that I 
have been inclined very frequently to wish that “ provisional liber. 
ation,” which, as it appears in substance in the Scotch Reformatory 
Acts, is not unknown to our law, should be introduced into the 
English Legislation on this question, in the shape of an enactment, 
that boys might be discharged from schools provisionally, for a time, 
on the undertaking of any competent person in sureties, to a certain 
amount ; the recognisance not to be estreated by the hoy’s abscond- 
ing, unless it were shown that the boy had previously misbehaved, 
and the surety had failed to return him to the school. The penalty 
of absconding to be cancelling of any period of time spent in ser- 
vice, and reversion to the original sentence of detention ; the re- 
mainder of the sentence due on the day of provisional liberation to 
he counted as still due, if, at any period within the time specified in 
the terms of such liberation, the boy absconds or misconducts him- 
self so as to be sent back to the school, with a period of imprison. 
ment for the offence besides. 

The early age at which, under the existing general practice with 
regard to sentences, the periods of detention must usually terminate, 
make a provision of a description similar to the one here proposed 
an almost essential sequel to the present law. To dismiss a boy 
indeed, at thirteen or fourteen, who was sent to you at ten or eleven, 
especially if he be one of those easily impressible subjects, on whom 
a permanent influence is the most difficult thing in the world to pro- 
duce, would be, in but too many cases, to throw away the labor of 
the past three years. There are certainly cases where the strength 
of character which is sometimes exhibited even at that age, would 
afford good hopes of a boy's retaining the impression which he had 
received, if ordinary care were taken as to the position in which he 
were placed on leaving the school. But these cases ar rare, and 
there really does seem a serious question, as to the chances which 
await many of our present scholars, on their leaving, so prematurely, 
our schools. 

The rarer cases to which I alluded above will be readily recog- 
nised by the managers of all Reformatory Schools, as presenting at 
first the most difficult and intractable material on which they have 
to work, characterised by their violent temper, and obstinate energy 
of will, under their first treatment. It is such who, when they are 
subdued and won by patient pains, that are the most hopeful in the 
end ; while the majority, the passionless, easy-going boys, who are 
neither bad nor good, and still more the very tractable and exem- 
plary, as a rule, are the least hopeful of all. Of course, it will hap- 
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pen that a boy received into the school as a refuge, presents the 


outward characteristics of these last, with inwardly a steady incli- 
nation to good ; but such form usually an exception to the rule. And 
as the outward quietude and ordinary tractability of a boy when 
) , ‘ 
first admitted to the school, is no true index of his real character, 
so his demeanor, while in prison, is as little an index of what he 
will exhibit when transferred from the prison to the school: indeed 
those who have been the quietest and best behaved in prison, are 
often the most violent and intractable in the school. 

But there is one particular which marks peculiarly the criminal 
class of boys (as 1 have been told the same is found among the 
inmates of our Female Penitentiaries), in which they are all nearly 
alike, and with which, it is,in nearly all cases, equally difficult to 
deal—an inveterate habit of lying ; as one of them once told me, any 
one of them would tell a lie if they thought they could get anything 
by it; and even where there was no apparent advantage to be gained, 
it seemed almost more natural for them to say what was untrue, 
than what was true; and the ingenuity and plausibility of the tales 
which some of the most uninventive looking boys have told me, has 
occasioned me no little surprise. It is a great thing gained, indeed, 
when one can induce them, even if it be not always from the most 
disinterested motives, to disclose, in answer to enquiries, the name 
of an offender among them; much more when one can secure the 
habit regarded as a duty, of their making known any attempted or 
contemplated infraction of a rule, or endeavor to escape. The 
love of power, importance, and influence with the master among 
the bigger boys, and the hope of the latter among the lesser ones, of 
course will, in almost all such cases, have, perhaps, a more than le- 
gitimate influence ; while, on the other side, the certainty of pun- 
ishment, if they are discovered to have been accessaries before the 
fact, | have found to be very useful in producing the same result. 
Failing, however, to arrive at the knowledge of the offenders through 
confession elicited by such means as these, I occasionally suspended 
the whole school from reward, with the same result. Though in 
some cases, I believe, where only a few were concerned, the par- 
tially innocent has submitted to punishment rather than break his 
notion of honor, by confessing the name of the real culprit. 

I have already adverted to the decided difference that appears 
between the boys from larger towns, especially London, and those 
from country districts. There is an intensity about the former. 
which characterizes them in a very marked manner. In the country 
indeed, one does not find those large associations of thieves of all 
ages, and many of them men of considerable talent, that exist 
in our largest towns, and therefore, among other points of differ- 
ence, the intellect, in the one class of our young criminals, is much 
more active and more educated than in the other. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that among the regular practised thieves from 
London, I discovered what | had not anticipated, the existence 
of a systematic and theoretical, as well as practical infidclity, whieh 
they had picked up from their elder associates. My experience has 
not shewn me any approach to a similar evil in the simpler, but 
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perhaps equally mischievous boys, coming from the country of 
country towns. On the contrary, strong sectarian prejudices, es 
pecially as Protestants or Roman Catholics, many of them rather 
amusingly, because very ignorantly, display. Of the general out. 
lines of religious truth, | have found very few indeed, comparatively, 
wholly ignorant at the age at which the came to me. But having 
learned it as a task at School, it is very hard indeed to interest 
them in such teaching at all; the least difficulty existing where 
they do come, devoid of religious instruction altogether. The 
time for teaching indeed generally is to most of them, the most 
trying period of the day. The enforced stillness, their utter dis- 
taste to which, by inducing very many of them to play truant, 
originally led them into crime, the call upon them to fix their 
attention and the irksomeness of beginning the rudiments of read. 
ing, under the ordinary system, especially to the older ones, all 
oppose great obstacles to doing much in this way. Some things, 
especially, when orally taught, I found they are quick enough to 
apprehend; more than boys of their average age in our common 
schools. But the ordinary reading books suitable from the short- 
ness of the words in which they are written, to their reading pow- 
ers, are miserably behind the requirements of their minds. A set 
of reading books adapted to Ragged and Reformatory Schools, is 
a want which I long to see supplied. 1 think I have now touched 
upon most of the points, which attracted my attention during the 
time of my first experiment at Hardwicke, and which have been 
confirmed, and in a few particulars added to by the experience 
which IT have been privileged to gain elsewhere. There is indeed 
ope very important point, on which, however, I do not feel com- 
petent to speak, the results of the boys’ labor in contributing to 
their support ; my own opinion, adopted after I had been about two 
years at Hardwicke, was, that a boy is incapable of performing 
under any circumstances, sutticient amount of agricultural labor 
to provide himself with food. With grown men it is different; 
that they can do so, has been abundantly proved. But when one 
considers the necessary deductions from the working time of a boy 
at one of these Schools, and the necessity for finding work not 
ulways remuneratiye all the year round, I am at present little san- 
yuine of asuccess of an approach to which I have only m one in- 
stance heard. So here I think my experiences must end, and in 
conclusion { can have no better wish, for this simple narrative ol 
ideas and actions, than that it may be of some use to those-who are 
engaged in a similar undertaking, or if I could anticipate that it 
might induce any one, who, like myself may be blessed with leisure 
and means, to enter upon a work, anxious indeed at times, but with 
many a bright light between, in which at least, he may be able in 
all humility to feel that he is endeavoring to offer an acceptable 
thank. offering to Godthe Father of all mercies, for all that he has re- 
ceived at His hands, by devoting himself to His service, in striving 
after the salvation of some poor little ones of those for whom Ilis 
Son died, 
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The following interesting letter, shews the position of the 
Roman Catholic Reformatory Schools in Mngland :— 


Dear Sir Robert Throckmorton—I cannot do better than address 
you as Chairman of the meeting held last winter at Birmingham for 
founding a Catholic Reformatory at Mount St. Bernard, and over 
which you so ably presided, in order to make a few observations upon 
the progress of the undertaking, and the prospect of its speedy 
success. , 

Three weeks ago I had the opportunity of seeing the Colonie Agri- 
cole of Mettray, in France, the first, I believe, of this kind of 
Institution which was founded ; and I also had the pleasure of seeiny 
its founder, Mons. De Metz, from whom I obtained a great deal of 
information about the system on which the Colony of Mettray was 
founded and conducted with the most undeniable beneficial resu!ts. 
The success of the system is clearly expressed by the significant fact 
that out of every 100 boys sent to Mettray 90 are reformed. Mons. 
De Metz has been in England since then, and | have had further 
opportunity of conversation with him with especial reference to the 
Mount St. Bernard Reformatory, and 1 am desirous that the opinion 
he expressed in its favour should be generally known. 

In my humble opinion a very wise step has been taken in discarding 
the nawe of Reformatory School, and substituting for it that of 
Agricultural Colony, a title which was entirely approved of by the 
Home Secretary, at the suggestion of the Government Inspector, 
Mr. Perry; and it is accordingly styled, in the paper of certification, 
“The Agricultural Colony at the Abbey of Mount St. Bernard.” 
There is something grating to the feelings in the title Reformatory, 
while, on the other hand, that of Agricultural Colony will not preserve 
in the minds of the boys any idea of beiig sent there as criminals, 
but will rather stir up a sentiment of honourable pride and interest 
in the Institution which they will never lose. 

The reasons assigned by Mons De Metz for his warm approbation 
of a Colony undertaken by the Cistercian Monks, and for his 
sanguine expectation of its success under their superintendence, are 
principally three :— 

Ist.—That religion was the basis, for without it no human power 
can work out the reform of criminals, It has been well observed 
that without religion the reform of prisons may be effected, but 
without religion we shall never arrive at the reform of prisoners. 

2.—That the teachers, instructors, and masters of trades, were 
themselves brothers (of the third order), receiving no stipend, but 
serving as unpaid volunteers in this noble work, for the glory of God 
and the love of souls, desirous to devote themselves wholly to the 
active work of reforming others. f 

3.—That the erample of the Monks cannot fail to exercise a great 
influence over the boys, who will see that they derive no gain whatever 
from the Colony, but are themselves daily employed in the cultivatiyn 
of their own lands, working harder and faring poorer than even the 
colonists themselves, who will soon learn to love and respect those 
Who have sacrificed themselves for their benefit. 
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A fourth reason which Mons. De. Metz pointed out is, that under 
the care of Religious, who receive no remuneration, but perform 
the laborious task for the love of God and their neighbour, a colony 
ean be established and maintained at a much less cost than one 
which is conducted by paid superintendents and teachers, which is a 
matter of some consideration, 

Another great advantage in favour of the Colony at Mount St. 
Bernard is its lecality. This is a point on which Mons. De Metz 
lays considerable stress, considering it to be highly conducive to the 
success of these Institutions that they should be placed in the country, 
in a retired situation, to avoid, as much as possible, communication 
with towus, which is not likely to prove of any benefit to them, and 
because in the country there is more freedom and less need of res- 
traint, and fewer temptations to bovs who are, as it were, prisoners 
on parole. Moreover, there is no doubt that the health of the boys 
would be better in the open country, employed in agricultural labour, 
than in the confined precinets of a town school. 

All these advantages are remarkably well combined at Mount St. 
Bernard, where the Colony is placed in a retired position, with a 
great extent of uncultivated land around, distant from towns, apart 
trom villages, in the very picturesque district of Charnwood Forest, 
The soil is sufficiently easy to werk (which is very important for boys), 
and the climate is particularly healthy. I regret that Mons, De 
Metz was unable to visit the Colony during his stay in England, or 
1 am sure he would have approved very highly of its situation. He 
had fixed a day for going to visit it, but was prevented by indis- 
position. 

With so many important elements of success, and such favourable 
means already existing to work them, it may justly be hoped that 
the Mount St. Bernard Colony may become one of the first in 
England. <A staff of ten brothers has been organized, and the Insti- 
tution has been certified by the Government. ‘The first colonist was 
sent there yesterday, I believe by the magistrates of Birmingham, 
and ofiicial notice has been received that several other boys will be 
sent very shortly. All that is wanted is the help and support of the 
public to provide the requisite funds. 

At the meeting held at Birmingham last December—one of the 
most well-conducted, business ike mectings I ever attended—for 
which we were greatly indebted to your able presidency—it was 
resolved to purchase fifty acres of land adjoining the Abbey Farm, 
ind for this purpose, as also for building and other initiatory expenses, 
to raise a sum of 4,000/. The land has been bought for 27004, tor 
wich a deposit of 2002, was paid when the contract was entered “— 
at the wish of the Committee of the Catholic Association at Bir- 
mingham, and the remaining 2500/, will have to be paid by the Ist 
of November next. The building is rapidly advancing, and part !s 
even now ready. The Abbot has done all that is possible to expedite 
it, even, I believe, to the extent of advancing some of the Monastery 
funds ; and it now remains for those who organized that meetings 
and promoted the foundation of the Colony, to use their exertions 
to complete the sum of 4,000/. which they voted should be raised, 
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Up to the present moment I am informed that not 10002. has yet been 
paid, and as it is important that the whole should be obtained before 
next November, I understand the Bishops of the four Midland 
dioceses— Birmingham, Northampton, Nottingham, and Shrewsbury 
—have requested Father John Jackson to proceed as soon as possible 
to the midland counties for the purpose of collecting donations and 
subscriptions. 

The Colony has received the warm approbation of those Bishops 
who gave their active concurrence at the meeting, and no doubt will 
be equally supported by the cordial generosity and liberality of the 
nobility, gentry, and clergy, and all classes of the people. 


Believe me to remain, dear Sir Robert Throckmorton, 
Your’s faithfully, 


London, June 10, 1856, CAMVDEN. 


Tn our last Recorp we referred to the proposed plan of 
holding an exhibition of the various industrial products of the 
Reformatory Schools of the United Kingdoms. We subjoin 
an account of the exhibition, whic! we condense from Zhe 


Philanthropist, of July 1st :— 


The Industrial Exhibition, to which we called aftention in our 
Jast number, was held at Willis’s Rooms, on the 19th and 20th of 
June last. It was a happy thought on the part of the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union, to have an exhibition of the articles made by the in- 
mates of some of the principal Reformatories and refuges of the 
country ; and by ecarryins this thought out, they enabled the metro- 
politan public to judge of the progress the reformatory movement 
was making. Though we knew that many trades were being taught 
and many useful arts cultivated in several institutions, we were not 
prepared to see such results as were exhibited at Willis’s rooms. 
The large room contained thirty stalls, on which was arranged 
various articles of human use, which had been made by the boys and 
girls of the following institutions: The Refuge for the Destitute, 
Royal Female Philanthropic, School of Discipline, Grotto Passage, 
Albert-street Refuge, London Reformatory, Brook-stieet Refuge, 
Maida Hill Refuge, Elizabeth Fry’s Refuge, Training Refuge for 
Girls, Industrial Home, Bryan-sirect Refuge, Ragged School Shoec- 
black Society, Field-lane Night Refuge, Female Refuge and Crip - 
ples’ Home, North West London Reformatory, Boys’ Home, Wands- 
worth, St. Giles’ and St. George’s Refuges, Hlome in the Kast, 
Home for Female Children, Dolphin Court Girls’ Refuge, Metro- 
risa [Industrial Reformatory, BelvedereCrescent Ragged I actory, 

ritannia-court Refuge, Boys’ Refuge, School for the Destitute, 
Paddington Home, East London Shoe-black Society, South Lendon 
Shee-black Society, Westminster Industrial School. | 

These institutions not only exhibited specimens of their manufac. 
turers, but some of them sent specimens ot thew inmates, W ho were 
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shown in different parts of the room, plying the different ayocationg 
they had been taught. 

Prince Albert, who has thought over the subject of exhibitions as 
much as any man living, and who fully appreciates their industrial 
and moral advantages, visited the exhibition soon after it was opened, 

le examined minutely the various articles shown, and in several 
eases expressed his admiration. He took several things, such as 
mats, with him to Buckingham Palace, to be used by the Roval 
household, A goodly number of the nobility and gentry visited the 
exhibition during the two days it was opened. Many articles were 
sold, and more were ordered to be manufactured. We might men- 
tion, for instance, that Mr. Sidney Turner ordered one hundred iron 
bedsteads from the North-west London Reformatory. 

One peculiarity of the exhibition was the variety of articles pro- 
duced. The Redhill Farm School sent specimens of grass and crops 
now growing, also specimens of bread, butter, and cheese, produced 
on the farm. In another part of the room was a copy of Dr. Gill’s 
Commentary, in six large volumes, which had been printed by youths. 
But perhaps one of the most encouraging things present was the 
copy of a religious newspaper, printed and edited in one of the cities 
of the United States by two young men, who, having passed through 
prisons, and afterwards through a well-known reformatory in Lon. 
don, subsequently crossed the Atlantic, and commenced business for 
themselves. The copy of the said newspaper, which was shown to 
us, was well printed, and exhibited encouraging signs of editorial 
ability. We have since seen aletter written by one of the young men 
themselves, addressed to a gentleman in London who formerly felt an 
interest in their welfare. The letter was full of gratitude and hope. 
It is almost impossible accurately to estimate the benefit which the 
reformation of these two young men may be instrumental in conferring 
on the world. They were first rescued froma life of crime in Eng- 
land, taught a useful trade, and what is of greater importance, they 
were deeply impressed with those solid and lasting obligations ot 
duty and right which conserve human society, and those saving truths 
of the Gospel, which can alone fit them for citizenship in the king- 
dom of our Lord. They then crossed the Atlantic, and founda 
home in the new world, and new associations, where they are now 
encouraged by new aspirations, sustained by new resolves. They 
are now printers, proprietors, and editors of a journal, which advo- 
cates social progress and inculeates religious duties. A curious 
fact in relation to the exhibition is worth recording. Almost every 
article of dress which Mr M‘Gregur wore on the day of the exhibition 
was made by the boys or girls of various refuges and reformatories 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. His trousers were made by the 
boys of the Boys’ Refuge, Whitechapel; his waistcoat by the boys 
of the Ragged School, Cork; his shirt by the girls of the School of 
Discipline, Chelsea ; his neck-tie was made by the girls of the Train- 
ing Refuge, Lisson-street, London ; his pocket-handkerchief by the 
rirls of the Industrial School, Aberdeen ; one sock by the St. Giles 3 
Rata: the other sock by the girls of the House of Refuge, Gias- 
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ow; his pocket-book by the boys of the Home in the East ; his 
shoes by the boys of the Metropolitan Reformatory, Brixton; and 
his shoes were blacked by the boys of the Ragged School Shoe-black 
Society, Maiden-lane, London. . 

Perhaps we shall be promoting the interests of the reformatory 
movement in general and the various institutions in particular, by 
mentioning in detail some of the articles made at some of the refor- 
matories and their prices. We have insufficient materials by us to 
do this in anything like a lengthened or elaborate manner; but we 
turn to the best account the facts and information we possess. 

It will be a hopeful day in the history of this country when all 
our reformatories and industrial schools will be self-supporting ; 
and to bring them as closely as possible to that culminating point 
should be the desire of all interested in the movement. ‘The poet 
has said, A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” The directors 
of schools, knowing the difficulties with which they have to contend, 
may imagine the condition of kindred institutions. We therefore 
think that reformatery schools should mutually buy from and assist 
each other. In one school, it may be, bedsteads are manufactured, 
and in another boots, and if by any arrangements hedsteads may be 
exchanged for boots, a mutual advantage might be realised. Ima- 
gine another case. Let us suppose a new reformatory scbool is about 
to be established in some part of the country. Boots, clothes, bed- 
steads, and other articles, are by necessity wanted ; and if they could 
be obtained at advantageous terms from any institution or institutions 
where such things are manufactured, it is desirable that they should. 
In order to facilitate any arrangements of the kind, we have deemed 
it advisable to give the following facts, which we collected at the In- 
dustrial Exhibition :— 

Tue Crrepies’ Home, Hill-street, Dorset-square, supplies bonnets, 
from Is, to Gs.; window mats, 4s. to 16s. ; boys’ hats, from Is. Gd. 
to 2s. Gd.; table mats, at 4s. 6d. per dozen; fancy baskets, Is. 6d. 
and 4s.; soup ditto, from Is, 6d. to 2s.;  simali mats, at Is. each ; 
carriage baskets, 4s. and 4s, 6d. each. 

Tur Reroce ror Homexess anv Destiture Boys, 17, Arthur- 
street, St Giles’s, sent the following articles to the exhibition : | screw 
dining table, price 14/. ; 1 double desk, 14. 15s.; 6 forms, at 6s. 6d. 
each, 1/. 19s. ; fancy mats, at 5s. 4s. 3s. and 2s. a pair; 6 pair of 
boots, at 7s. 6d. per pair, 2/. 5s. ; 8 suitsof cord, at 25s, per suit, 10/; 
specimen firewood, at 5s. per 100. 

Tue Rervce ror Destiruter Boys, Paddington-street, Marylebone, 
supplies Mats, from 2s. 6d. upwards; Church hassocks, 7s. each ; 
ottomans, from 4s, each ; wood, 4s. per. hundred ; Shoe-black boxes, 
3s. 6d. ; fire aprons, 5s. ; hair picking, at three-farthings per pound, 

Tue Home in tue East produces scrubbing brushes from 3s. 
to 14s. per dozen; stoves from 5s. to 10s. each ; cocoa sacks for ex- 
portation, 42 inches by 294, at 92d. each, with 2} discount, and boys’ 
clothing at manufacturers’ prices. 

The Kitmarnock Rerormarory Scuoor sent the following ar- 
ticles: Collars from 2s. to 4s. 6d. 3; pairs of sleeves, from 3s. 6d. 


; 
to 7s. ; collar and a pair of cuffs, at 6s. ; handkerchief at 7s. These 
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articles attracted great attention, and works of a similar character 
might have sold to a considerable amount. 

Tue BirMINGHAM Freer INDUSTRIAL ScHoor sent the following: 
one silk bed quilt at 42, ; 1 twill ditto at 12 11s. 6d.; hotwater tins 
and covers at 10s. 6d. ; knitted ottomans at 12s. ; Boys’ shoes at 10s, ; 
girls’ ditto, 8s. ; a suit of boy’s clothes at 14 8s, 8d. Book marks at 
Ls. 6d. 

Tue Pertu Lapies’ House or Reruce sent boys’ shirts at 2s. 4d: 
gentlemen’s socks at Is, 6d. per pair ; small ditto at Is.; children’s 
socks at 9d.; ladies open stockings at 2s. 5d.; pin cushions at 3s, 
each ; hemming for quilts at 8d. per yard, &c. 

Tue Rep Lopes sent the following to the Exhibition ; Patchwork 
counterpane, 12s.; girl’s frock (worn at Red Lodge), 4s. 6d. ; bon- 
net, 1s. 6d. ; lady’s night dress, 7s. 6d. 3 gentleman’s shirt, 6s. ; boy's 
Sunday shirt 3s. ; striped shirt, 2s. 6d. (or 2s. 3d. each per dozen). 
unbleached shirt, 2s. (or Is. 9d. each per dozen) ; pair worsted stock- 
ings, ls. 10d., two pair girl’s cotton at Is., 3s., 10d. ; pair worsted 
socks, at Is, 2d. and Is. 1d. ; samplers, 2s. 6d. each ; Book-markers, 
6d each ; crochet pincushion, ls. 6d, two knitted mats, at ls., 3s., 
6d. ; two pair child’s fine merino socks, at Is. 2s. 

Tur Scuoout or DiscirLting, QuUEEN’s-RoAD, West CHELSEA.—~ 
Materlals. Making, 


se «& # € 
Long-cloth shirt, fancy front - - 5 6..3 0 
Ditto, plain front - - - - $4.48 46 
Night-gown, worked trimming - « Oy 3 
Ditto, with edged frills - - e 71 @u FS 
Dressing-jacket, worked trimming - 18 6..3 6 
Ditto, lace trimming . ” ‘a - £., ee 
Chemise, 12s. 6d. each . ° - : @..«8° Ss 
Gentlemen’s collars + - - - 8.2 € 
Baby’s shirts - - : - . : tx | 
Ditto blankets - - - - Fun ? S 
Ditto caps - “ . - - : &.8 8 @ 


Purtanturoric Farm Scuoor, Rep Hinxi.—List of articles 
exhibited :-— 

Farm Produce—One bundle Rye; one ditto rye-grass (Italian) ; 
two fleeces South Down wool ; four lbs. butter ; two cottage four 
pound loaves, . . 

Tailors’ Shop—School clothing, jacket, vest, trousers; emigration, 
coat, vest, trousers, ditto, working suit of fustian, jacket, vest, 
trousers, — 

Shoemakers’ Shop—One pair strong water-tights ; one pair ditto, 
with iron tread for digging ; one pair light Bluchers ; one pair light 
ditto, with iron tips and heels. } 

Carpenters’ Shop—Two emigration boxes; two mallets ; two 
carpenter's squares ; two guages; one panel guage; one bric 
mould; one post and rail. 

Blacksmiths’ Shop—One hand hoe; one hay fork, na 
holdfasts, chain and iron work, 


ils, staples, 
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Brickmaking—F our specimens of society bricks, unburnt state ; 
four ditto, burnt in clamp. 

SartLey Rerormatrory.—Tuilors’ Shop—Woeskin trousers, 
French fronts, at IJ. 2s. ; superfine frock coat, 2. l7s.3 supertine 
doeskin trousers, 1/. Is. 3 double-breasted cord jacket, 10d. 6d. ; 
cord trousers, 6s. 6d. ; cord waistcoat, 3s. 10d. ; moleskin waistcoat, 
3s. 6d. ; grambone Oxonian jacket. 14s. —Shoemakers’ Shop — Riding 
boots, at 12 15s,3; | Bordeaux calf Wellingtons, 1d; English ealt 
Wellingtons, 18s., Balmoral shooting boots, 17s ; dress boots, 
10s. 6d. ; ladies’ side springs, 10s. ; boys’ lace-ups, 8s. 6d. ; police 
Wellington boots, 10s. 6d. ; police Blucher boots, 7s. ; morning 
slippers, 6s. ; workhouse womens’ boots, 7s.; workhouse girls’ boots, 
4s.; workhouse boys’ boots, 5s. 

Tne Dounvexr InpustriaL Scroois.—Door mats, from Is. 6d. 
to 2s. 8d. ; knee or housemaid mats, Is. 6d. to 1s, 8d. 3; onion nets, 
6d. to 8d. ; onion or cabbage nets, 10d. ; yarden net, Is. to 2s. 8d. ; 
salmon fishing net, 3s. 6d.; sheep net, 7s. 3; suit of boy's clothes, 
10s. ; pair of bov's boots, 6s. : gtrl’s ditto, 6s. ; packing boxes, 3d. ; 
boy's shirts, 2s. 4d. 3 boy’s shirtfronts, 10d. ; cotton stockings, 10d. 


» 23. 
to Is. ; boy’s socks, Is.; cotton socks, 6d. 

BELVEDERE-CRESCENT Raccev Factrory.—Parasol boxes of 
various kind, used by manufacturers to send their goods to retail 
dealers, Glove boxes for the same purpose. These are the staple 
articles manufactured, and the demand is constant. Fancy glove, 
handkerchief, envelope, and nete-paper boxes, and ornamented boxes 
for the drawing-room, the prices ranging from 3s. 4d. to 3 guineas. 

W anpsworru.—Boys’ strong Blucher boots, from 6s, 6d. ; men’s 
Wellington boots from 13s. ; lower ditto and clarence, from 8s. ; 


ladies’ leather boots, from 6s.; girls’ leather boots, from 3s. 64d. ; 


cloth goloshes, from 4s. 6d. Tailoring—Boy's cord suit, from 
10s. 6d.; ditto fustian, from 9s. ; men’s cloth suit, from 30s. ; gen- 
tlemen’s plain cloth coats, from 30s.; frock coats, silk facings, from 
3Us. 5 Over coats, from 23s. ; waistcoats, from 7s. 

Royan Fremare Pamanrnroric Suciery.—Shirts, from 7s. 
to 12s. ; chemise, 6s. to 10s. ; invalid’s sofa pockets, 5s. 6d ; gentle- 
men’s collars, &s. to 12s. per dozen; clergymen’s bands and cases, 
4s. 6d. ; marked needlebooks, 2s, Gd. to 4s. 

Boys’ Keruce, Commercial-road, Whitechapel. — Carpenterng— 
Boxes of skittles, 4s. 6d. ; boxes of bricks, polished, 6s. ; shoeblack 
box, 9s. ; boxes of letter clips (anahogany), 4s. Gd. ; chest of drawers, 
9s. 6d. ; polished chairs, 13s.; plain ditto, 10s, 6d. ; child's table, 
8s.; glass stands, 5s. Gd. per dozen; reading desk, 8s. 6d. ; shoe- 
maker's stools, 8s. 6d.— Zuiloring—Suits (best), at 17s. Gd. ; suit, 
apprentices, at 32s. Yd.; suit of fustian, at 14s. Gd —Suilor’s Outfit 
—dJacket, 14.; pair of duck trowsers, 2s. 9d. ; pair of blue ditto, 
6s.; serge shirt, 3s. 6d.—Shoemuking—Pair of gentlemen's shoes, 
lUs.: bovs’ Bluchers, 8s.; ladies’ boots, 7s. 6d. ; girls’, 6s. 6d. 

Maina Hitt Reruce.—Sailors’ outfit, working men’s clothes, 
Prices not attached, 


paper bags for grocers, &c. 
; socks, 


Guascow Femate Rervce —Shirts, from 3s. to 7s. 6d, ; 


from 2s, upwards, r 
Giasco W MaLe R EFUGE.—- West oft England doe trousers, Vd. JS. 5 
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embroidered vest, 12s. 6d.; twill grey Scotch tweed, 2d. 15s. 
ditto shepherd tweed, 31. 7s.; Highland dress sack, velvet, 
Il. 18s. Gd. ; boots and shoes of all kinds, from 5s. 6d. to Il. ds. 
boys’ Highland shoes, 8s. ; boys’ shoes, 8s. 6d. 

Brook-s rreet “pcan Scuoot, New. road. —Open new and old 
hair, wool and cocoa-nut fibre, from $d. to Id. They supply also 
bundles of wood. ; 

Tae Westminster InpusrriaL Scnoo..—Printers and paper 
bag makers. Per gross, from 44$d. to Is. 4d. Printers’ circ ulars, 
address cards, bill heads, &c., from 1s. per 100 to 5s. per 1,000. 

The Sartrey Rerormarory, Birmingham, sent a great variety 
of boots and shoes from 7s. up to 1/., and one pair of red morocco 
slippers was much admired by the Prince. 

The Wanpswortn Rerormarory sent a variety of tailoring and 
carpenter’s work—the latter of which excited great admiration. 

The Broomsspury Rervuce sent needlework of a variety of de- 
scriptions and various prices. The list of articles was too long for 
insertion in this number. 


A conversazione was held at Willis’s Rooms on the first 
evening of the Exhibition, at which the friends and members 
of the Reformatories and Refuge Union attended. The 
following passages from the report of the meeting are interest- 
ing :— 


Mr. Macgregor then gave the following account of the metrope- 
olitan institutions: My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, it was diffi- 
cult, till lately, to ascertain the names of the metropolitan institu- 
tions. Those who had laboured for ten years In the ¢: iuse, were 
unacquainted with the names of some of them, I have been told, 
and it really seems to have been true of these metropolitan Refor- 
matories, that when vultures are not seen ina country where they 
live, you have only to put on the ground a leg of mutton, and ge 
away, and you will soon see far-off specks upon the horizon—the 
scent of their prey has called forth the vultures. (Hear, hear). 
And so it was with these institutions. (Laughter). We did not 
know even the names of some of them ; but we had no sooner 
announced that we had money to give away, than they all came 
forth. (Renewed laughter). There are four for adult males, with 
217 eusgans and room for 163 more ; ten for boys, with 315 inmates 
and room for only two more ; four for adult females, with 148 
inmates and room for twenty-eight more 3 nine for girls, with 
twenty- five inmates and room ‘for seventy- six more. Besides these. 
there are three Shoe Black Societies, which employ 135 boys, and 
the Westminster Refuge, which employs thirty, making a total of 
thirty-one me oi prone institutions, with 931 inmates and room for 
359 more. (Loud cheers). The first three institutions in London 
were started for girls ; but in 1852 alone, there were six refuges 
founded. The whole of these institutions, thirty-two in number, 
are described—cach occupying a page—in the pamphlet which is 
now in the hands of most of vou. These institutions are for 
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classes; some of them are for those who have been long in crime, 
and others are to prevent those falling into it who are placed in the 
way of temptation. Some afford only temporary shelter and tem- 
porary employment. Some are for cripples, some are for the youny, 
and some for the mature criminal, and one of these, L believe, even 
shelters two babies ; but although distinguished from each other by 
so many differences, there are two points of similarity common to 
all of them; in the first place, they all of them teach the Bible to 
the inmates; and, in the second place, they are all disposed to re- 
ceive a cheque upon Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith. (Hear, 
hear, and laughter). We shall always encourage them in the one, 
and we intend, on this occasion, to gratify them in the other. 
(Hear, hear). There is one exception, however, and that is the 
Red Shoe Black Society, which is self-supporting. (Cheers). This 
meeting arises out of the meeting at the Mansion House, which we 
owe to the Brixton Reformatory, and the exertions of Mr. Robert 
Hanbury, Mr. Gurney Hoare, and two or three others. We have 
collected the sum of £2,600, of which £1,600 will be distributed 
this evening. The institutions whose inmates are chiefly adults, are 
less supported by the public than the new institutions for boys; we 
have thought it better, therefore, to assist them more liberally than 
we do the others. We shall, therefore, give to these institutions for 
every adult, male or female, £2, and for every boy or girl, £1 10s., 
and accommodation provided, but not occupied, will be taken into 
consideration. You will excuse me appearing in this morning cos. 
tume, and allow me to inform you that the two separate articles 
of wearing apparel which I have now upon me, are respectively the 
produce of ten separate reformatory institutions. (Loud cheers). 
These institutions are spread over the country. (Hear, hear.) Let 
us endeavour to keep up these institutions ; we have certainly re- 
ceived pleasure, profit, and instruction from them, and let us recol- 
lect that it is more blessed to give than to receive. (Applause.) 
The Earl of Shaftesbury said: My worthy friend, Mr. Macgregor, 
has, I think, hardly made it sufficiently clear that he is ‘figged out,’ 
as the phrase goes—(laughter)—in ten articles of clothing, wanu- 
factured in ten ditterent Reformatories, situate in ten different 
districts of Great Britain and Ireland. (Applause). We will now 
proceed to the distribution of the fund to the representatives of the 
various institutions. The list was as follows:—Refuge for the 
Destitute, Dalston, 1602.; Royal Female Philanthropic (Miss Nene), 
921.: School of Discipline (Mrs. Shaw), 694. ; Albert-street Refuge 
(Mr. Williams), 58/.; Maida Hill (Mr. Pearson), 182 ; Elizabeth 
I’ry’s Refuge, 351. ; Refuge for Destitute Girls, Lisson-street, 52. ; 
Industrial Home, Peckham, 18/.; Bryan-street Refuge (Mr. Worth), 
341.; Cripples’ Home, 431.; N. W. London Reformatory (Mr. 
Bowyer), 116/.; St. Giles’ and St. Georges’ Reformatory (Mr. 
Williss), 1072; Home for Female Children, Dacre-street, GUL. ; 
Home in the East, Old Ford, Bow, 6140. ; Dolphin-court Refuge, 
29/.; Metropolitan Refuge, Brixton, 114. ; Belvidere Crescent 
Refuge, 38/.; Britannia-court Refuge, 16/.; Boys Refuge, White- 


chapel, 1507, F School for Destitute, Coburg-row, 182. ; Paddington 
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Home, 30/ ; Grotto-passage Refuge, Paddington-street, 94) . 
Brook. street Refuge, ‘ 94/.+ Field-lane Night Refuge, 401 ; > West. 
minster Industrial ‘Se hool, 90). : : South London Shoeblack S Soc iety, 
20/.; East London Shoeblack Society, 20/.; London Refuge, 857. 


The following important minute, of the Committee of Council 
on Education, Will be read with interest, by all advocates of 
the Reformatory Principle :— 


At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, on the 2nd of June, 1856, 
the Lords of the Committee on MKdueation of Her Majesty's most 
Hon. Privy Council, resolved to continue the grants at present made 
in aid of field gardens and workshops annexed to common elementary 
day schools, but as regards ‘‘ ragged or reformatory schools,” to 

cancel all existing minutes, and to provide as follows (no school 
being admissable to aid under this minute, unless it be industrial in 
its character, and unless the scholars be taken exclusively from the 
criminal or abandoned classes) ;-— ' 
To pay half the rent. 

2. To pay one-third of the annual cost of tools and of raw material 
for labour. 

3. ‘To make grants towards the cost of books, maps, and apparatus, 
upon the same terms as to other schools. 

4. In order to encourage the preparation of suitable schoolmasters 
for employment in such institutions, to grant the sum of £35 to the 
treasurer of any reformatory school, in respect of every person 
qualified as next undermentioned, who shall have been boarded, 
lodged, and trained, as a master in such reformatory school during 
a ig of twelve months, viz. : 

(a). All teachers of common elementary day schools holding 
certificates of merit, or registered, 

(b). All teachers of workhouse schools holding certificates of 
efficiency. 

(c). All students in normal colleges under inspection, who shall 
have resided therein not less than one year, and shall have success- 
fully passed the examination at the end of the year before Her 
Majesty’s inspectors of schools. 

Their Lordships also resolved to reimburse to the said treasurer 
any sum not exceeding £6, which it may have been found necessary 
to advance for the purpose of tray elling or personal expenses to such 
persons in training. 

The conditions of all such grants to be: 

(a). That the reformatory contains at least forty inmates, and be 
sanctioned or certitied by the Secretary of State, under the Acts 17 
and 18 Vict., c. 74 and ¢. 86. 

(>). That Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools recommend the 
school, from year to year, as a suitable place in its character and 
arrangements for receiving inasters into training for reformatory 
Sc hools. 

(c). ‘That payment of the grant be made by quarterly instalments ; 
and that the same certificates of good conduet be required from the 
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principal of the institution on behalf of each person in training, as 
are now required in the case of Queen's scholars. 

5. To grant half the salary agreed to be paid by the managers 
to every master and to every assistant master, in any ragged or 
reformatory school, in the following ratio :— ¥ 

For any number of inmates not exceeding 25, 1 master; between 
95 and 50, 1 master, 1 assistant, 

An additional assistant to be allowable for every 25 additional 
inmates above 50; and an additional master (instead of an assistant) 
for the first 25 inmates after every 100; these allowances giving 1 
master and three assistants as the ordinary staff for every “100 in- 
mates. ° 

Every master, if untrained, must be upwards of 25 years old, and 
every assistant upwards of 18 years old. Industrial instructors may 
be counted as assistants. 

If the salary agreed by the managers to be paid to an assistant 
exceed half of that of a master in the same school, the excess will 


not be reckoned in calculating the sum to be reimbursed by the 
Committee of Council on Education. ; 

Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools must report favourably in each 
year for which the grant is paid, with especial reference to the 
following points :— 

(a). That the ability and character of the schoolmaster and as- 
sistants are satisfactory. 

(6). That habits of obedience, cleanliness, and order, are en- 
forced in the school. 

6. ‘lo grant as capitation, upon every child (according to the 
number in average attendance during the year preceding the annual 
inspection), who is not paid for by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury under the Act 17 and 18 Vict., ¢. 86, the sum of 50s. per 
annum, provided that such child be fed at the school. 


On Thursday, June 26th, Mr. Miles, M.P., and Rev. 
Sydney Turner, as a deputation from the National Reformatory 
Union, had an interview with Sir Gorge Grey, on the subject 
of these Minutes. 

The Deputation represented that the — preliminary 
qualifications of the candidate for training had been fixed too 
high, and_that they were likely to exclude many who would be 
morally and religiously fit for the work. ‘This was more espe- 
cially the case as regards workhouse schools. It would be far 
better to allow candidates of all classes to offer themselves ; 
and to test them before they were admitted to training by a 
specific examination, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
they were qualified to give elementary instruction. | 

Sir George Grey said, in reply, that the Committee of 
Education were anxious to raise the intellectual standard of 
the Reformatory teachers ; and that in allowing all persons who 
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satisfied the inspector of the school of their character an 
ability to be employed as master and assistant (as the fifth 
clause of the minute did,} room enough had been left for al] 
special cases of moral fitness. He added, that generally it 
would be sufficient if the candidate was able to teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and was fairly acquainted with history 
and geography. With regard to workhouse schools, he 
though that the minute would be open to modification, so as to 
admit those who had certificates ot competency. 

The Deputation urged that the inspectors employed should 
be inspectors of workhouse schools, they being best acquainted 
with industrial training and domestic management. 

Sir George Grey said, that they would, in all probability, be 
the inspectors commonly employed. 

The Committee of Patronage of the National Reformatory 
Union issued a series of questions last July, to the Managers of 
Certified Reformatories, soliciting information as to. the mode 
adopted by them for providing for the children who have left 
their schools. It is intended to issue a Report founded on the 
answers to these questions, which, it is hoped, will lay down 
some uniform plan of patronage capable of being worked 
throughout the whole kingdom. 

In the Nineteenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons, which 
has just been issued, several passages occur which bear 
strongly on the Reformatory question. Among them isa 
statement of the results of 29 cases of juvenile offenders sent 
to different Reformatories from the Liverpool prison. Out of 
this number, 7 have done well; 11 are in the way of doing well ; 
Tare still doubtful ; 2 have so far failed ; 2 are hopelessly lost. 
All, with one exception, though young in years, were old in 
crime. ‘The chaplain gave it as his opinion that not one out of 
the 29 could ever have been reclaimed by prison discipline. On 
economical grounds alone, such facts as these show the value of 
Reformatory institutions. 

The following most interesting letter, will be read with 
infinite pleasure by ail the friends of M. Demetz, and 0! 
Mettray. ‘The letter was addressed to the editor of Tie Spectator, 
and appeared in the number of that jonrnal, for June 27th. 


‘¢ London, 19th June, 1856. 
Sir,—At this moment, when so much of public attention is directed 
to the subject of Reformatory Schools for young offenders, it seems 
to me that interest will be felt in the following narrative of thie 
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services rendered to the inhabitants of Tours, during the recent in. 
undations, by a detachment of boys from the colony of Mettray, the 
principal establishment of the kind in France, founded sixteen years 
ago by M. de Metz. It is an extract from a private letter, received 
a few days ago from M. Verdier, well known for his zealous co- 
operation in the objects of the colony, evinced in the patronage of 
the boys after they have quitted it for the active duties of life. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
Joun G. Perry. 

«“] will not endeavour to give you a description of the disasters 
caused by the inundations under which France is now suffering, or 
of the touching scenes to which they have given rise. These have 
been already fully described in the newspapers. Our Colonists. of 
Mettray have earned their page in this history of desolation and of 
devotedness. You would hardly believe with what ardour, with what 
courage, these boys encountered the dangers to which they have 
been exposed. One of the most perilous posts was assigned to them, 
and they maintained themselves in it with undaunted resolution. 
They had to defend what is calied ‘the head of the town'—that is 
to say, they had to sustain the dykes which protect Tours against 
the threatened invasion of the Loire and the Cher. For forty-eight 
hours they were at their post, to the number of three hundred, having 
no other shelter than the canopy of heaven, and all working with a 
degree of vigour which would have done honour to men. Fromm the 
example of their excellent chiefs they derived strength to put in 
practice the principles which education has implanted, and which 
increase in their hearts from day to day. Their youth and agility 
enabled them to do wonders. The waters of the Loire having burst 
their banks, united themselves to those of the Cher, producing a 
frightful gulph which threatened the destruction of a part of the 
town, Qur boys, with unparalleled alacrity, filled with earth the 
bags designed to arrest the raging waters, ran off with them to the 
most dangerous places; sometimes forming embankments, some- 
times filling-in the holes which were being hollowed out in the dykes 
by the liberated flood. In short, it was due to their efforts that the 
principal dyke was not broken through. ‘They were more fortunate 
In escaping injury than a poor man (Frére de la Doctrine Chretienne) 
who was working with them. This man, after giving an example of 
devotion and courage almost superhuman, was all at once over- 
balanced by the weight ofa bag of earth which he was throwing into 
the impetuous torrent, and perished, a victim of his heroism! 
Happily, we had no similar calamity to deplore. All our boys re- 
turned punctually to the call of the trumpet ; not a single individual 
thought of availing himself of the opportunity of escape afforded by 
the yeneral confusion. Every one of them felt that he had been 
brought to work, and executed nobly what he had undertaken. 
Meat and wine had been prepared to sustain the strength of the 
workmen. Our colonists refused all food but what came to them 
from the colony, with the single exception of wine at the rate of a 
bottle to every eight bovs. * * The colony has now resumed its 
normal condition and its ordinary labour, and has had the satisface 
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tion of rendering services of other kinds to the victims of the inunda. 
tion. A reserve of vegetables and grain has been presented to the 
sutterers for recropping the Jand left by the retiring water. Besides 
this, there have been received at the colony more thana hundred 
borses, chiefly belonging to the garrison of Tours; it has been the 
place of refuge for the soldiers and officers of the garrison, as wel] 
as for the pupils and professors of the college. It has also been the 
asylum of many unfortunates possessing no longer any place to call 
their own, All our masters have distinguished themselves on the 
occasion; their wives too have devoted themselves to rendering 
assistance to the unfortunate. You know our teacher of navigation, 
a sailor, the chief of one of the families; he was appointed to organise 
the service of the life-boat in the flooded parts of the town ; in short, 
every one has laboured in the cause heartily and disinterestedly. 
Monsieur De Metz was overjoyed to see so much good eftected by 
his boys. You know well his devotedness to them. It was, indeed, 
a great joy, a gratifying reward to him, to see these poor boys, who 
had been looked upon with despair by others, redeeming themselves 
so brilliantly, and regaining that position in society which ought to 
be enjoyed by all who imbibe good principles and know how to profit 
by them. At this moment more than at any previous time our boys 
are accepted by public opinion.* For my own part, I find the 
utmost eonsolation in the reflection that these boys, who have 
descrved so well of their country, have not been branded by its laws. 
You are well aware that they have never undergone condemuation, 
The Courts, in consideration of their youth, have declared their 
otfences committed without discerninent, and have accordingly ac- 
quitted them: ordering, however, that they should be detained in 
the Maison de Correction, which you call the Reformatory School. 
Thus, the services rendered to us in the midst of our calamities have 
not been received from a condemned criminal. We can bless our 
Lenefactor without regret and without mental reservation, We are 
not obliged to say, * What a pity he should have commenced life by 
a condemnation !* It is the condemnation that brands the individual. 
I can assure you that it was with anguish of heart that I learned 
that your young offenders must inevitably undergo condemnation 
before they can be admitted into Reformatory Schools.” 


In The Spectator of July 5th, there appeared, from the 
Recorder of Birmingham, the following letter bearing upon 
that of M. Verdier :— 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION—-FRENCH AND ENGLISH 8YSTEMS. 
Heath House, Stapleton, Bristol, 30th June, 1806. 


Sir—The calamity which has afflicted France by the overflow ot 
her great rivers will not be without its alleviating consequences. 
Doubtless, the sympathy evinced in England for the sufferers must 
strengthen the bonds of alliance between ourselves and our neighbours. 


‘jLof the 
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* We learn with high gratification that the Municipal Counell “ 
City of Tours has commemorated the service of the youths of seta, 
by striking a medal to their honour, 
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The very interesting letter which you published last week narrating 
the services rendered by the youths of Mettray in aiding to protect 
the city of ‘Tours against its threatened destruction by the tloods, 
will, I trust, cause many a mind to reflect on the value and efficacy 
of the Reformatory principle. ‘I's the French, the circumstance 
that an important body like the Municipal Council of Tours should 
have struck a medal in honour of these poor lads, so lately worse 
than outcasts, will speak in language calculated to produce a very 
strong Impression. 

On our side of the Channel, we consider ourselves as less affected 
by demonstrations of this kind than by the facts which draw them 
forth; but surely an examination of the facts themselves ean only 
deepen any impression produced by such a testimonial. ‘The zeal, 
courage, devotedness, and power of endurance, manifested by these 
lads, their cheerful submission to discipline, and the absence of all 
attempt to use the position in which accident had placed them to 
advance any sinister objects, must be received wherever the narrative 
is read as a conclusive proof that Reformatory institutions are not 
the toys of sentimental visionaries ; that they hold out no incentives 
either to crime or to indolence ; but that in whatever light they are 
contemplated, whether in that of a wise benevolence or in that of the 
narrowest economy, they are equally to be approved, supported, and 
multiplied. 

With regard to the system of Mettray, in particular, what has 
oceurred will disabuse the minds of many excellent persons of a belief 
that the military observances which are practised at the Codonie are 
useless and even pernicious. That they are not useless, may, I 
think, be fairly interred from the suecess with which three hundred 
lads combined their labour, and, while not shrinking trom danger, 
avoided accident. That they are not pernicious, is an inference to 
be drawn from every circumstance of the case. 

The inventors of military discipline were driven by a cogent 
necessity to adopt and to perfect the principle of order and consen- 
taneous action as ilustrated in their drill; but this principle is not 
essentially connected with the military spirit, and when divorced 
from it becomes a valuable assistant whenever large bodies of human 
beings, old or young, are called upon to act in harmonious combina- 
tion. Anarmy is and must bea mauy-handed, many-footed animal, 
directed by a single head. Therefore, to teach the individual soldier 
to keep his will in very close subjection to that of his commander, is 
a lesson essential to the very existence of the body of which he is a 
member ; but the object in view at Mettray, as at every other well- 
conducted Reformatory, is to develope in its inmates the power ot 
self-vovernment—that is to say, of putting the will under the control 
of its owner—the owner being so taught and so trained as to acquire 
the faculty of using this power to his own permanent advantage and 
to that of the community to which he belongs. 

In writing thus, | am far from meaning to disparage our armies, 
of whom no man thinks more highly. But the end in view being 
diferent, there is avd must bea corresponding diversity in the means. 

The. concluding remarks in M. Verdier’s letter seem to cali for 


some notice. 
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M. Verdier deplores the fate of English juvenile offenders in their 
being subjected to condemnation, or as we should say, In being econ- 
victed ; and contrasts their treatment in this respect with that which 
the same class meets with under the law of France. There, if the 
jury believe that a prisoner under sixteen years of age has com. 
initted his offence from thoughtlessness or want of knowledge, he is 
acquitted, as having acted **sans discernment,” Just as in England 
a person of unsound mind who has committed an offence is found 
“not guilty on the ground of insanity”; and as with us the lunatic 
thus acquitted is detained in confinement, so the courts of France 
have the power of detaining the juvenile offender until he is twenty 
years of age, or for any less period of time. But as regards all 
other penal consequence his acquittal is considered to be unqualified, 
Condemnation, however, in France and in England, with regard to 
such of its attributes as press on the kind spirit of M. Verdier, 
differs materially. In France, a convicted offender suffers “la 
degradation civique,”—which, among other privations, excludes him 
from voting at elections ; prevents him from wearing any decora- 
tion—an incapacity very galling to French nature ; he cannot be a 
jJuryman; asa witness his evidence is received with many restric- 
tions—-for instance, he can attest no instrument; he can take no 
part in the family council, a domestic forum endowed with important 
privileges and much considered ; except to his own children he can- 
not fill the office of guardian; he is deprived of the right to carry 
arins ; he can neither serve in the National Guard nor in the Army 
or Navy; he cannot keep a school, and cannot be employed in any 
except servile offices. This is a fearful catalogue of disabilities, 
aud is evidently regarded by M. Béranger, the President of the 
Court of Cassation, from whose valuable work, De la Repression 
Pénale, | extract it, as by no means creditable to the French code. 

In England both the law and the habits of thinking prevalent 
among the people place all offenders, and more especially the juvenile 
class, in a far better position, Nevertheless, although I am unable 
to view the consequences of a conviction in England in the light in 
which they naturally strike a Frenchman, yet I should be glad to 
see our law made to conform, as regards juvenile offenders, with that 
of the Code Napoléon, 


I am, &e. M. D. Hrit. 





The name of the Recorder of Birmingham reminds us, that, 
in his Charge delivered to the Grand Jury, assembled at the 
Borough Sessions, held at Birmingham, Monday, July 7th, 
Mr. Hill addressed to the jury, some very important observa- 
tions on the subjects of the necessity for a more stringent code 
of legislation against receivers of stolen goods, and likewise 
upon a subject of equally grave importance, the inntility of 
short imprisonments, particularly when considered in relation 
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with our present, in many cases maudlin, system of hght 
unishment. 

Mr Hills Charge is as follows—quoted from The Midland 
Counties Herald of July 10th, 1856, a journal devoting con- 
siderable space to all matters connected with the Reformators 
Movement, and with Education in the Mining Districts. 


Gentlemen, in one or two of the cases to come before you, per 
sons will be indicted for receiving stolen goods, knowing them to 
have been stolen. I have no doubt that you will agree with me that 
that is a dangerous offence ; and that such persons stand in the 
place of employers of thieves—stand in the same relation to the thiet’ 
that the honest master manufacturer does to the honest work man— 
that is to say, furnish him with the capital by which his operations 
are carried on, It has been often said, and with perfect truth, that 
if there were no receivers, there would be no thieves; because a 
thief cannot live upon the consumption of the articles which he may 
steal, many of them not being capable of being so used ; he lives then 
by taking the articles to the capitalist—the criminal capitalist—who 
buys them at a reduced rate, and who thereby supplies the thief with 
money for the purposes of his maintenance. It has always, there- 
fore, been thought of great importance that such offenders should be 
severely punished, but the difficulties of conviction are very great, 
insomuch that since I have sat here, now a period of seventeen years, 
I have had before me very few indeed of these capital receivers. 
Now and then some casual receivers have been brought before me, 
but their cases were not of anature to render their detection very 
useful to the community. With regard to the individual cases to 
come before you I shali say nothing, knowing as I do how competent 
you are to deal with them according to their deserts. At the same 
time, allow me to observe, that the difficulties which stand in the 
way of convicting the practised receiver of stolen goods who keeps 
a shop for taking in this kind of property, have turned the attention 
of many persons to consider whether a trade of this kind ought to 


_be permitted to be an open trade, and whether it should not be con- 


trolled and regulated by license. If there were licenses for such 
shops, they should only Le granted on one condition. No person 
should receive a license unless he could show that he was a respect- 
able person, by bringing the signatures in his favour of a given num- 
ber of persons—householders of known honesty and integrity. Again, 
it has been proposed that all such houses should be so constructed 
as not to be out of the observation of the police, and that the oc- 
cupiers of them should be required to keep a book containing an 
account of the articles purchased by them, and the names of those 
persons who bring them. All this has been done in the town of 
Liverpool, and perhaps elsewhere. Certainly we know that this 
course has been followed at Liverpool, under the powers of a local 
act ; and I am informed that the results are very beneficial—that it 
has restrained and diminished the number of thefts, by throwing 
impediments in the way of the thieves disposing of stolen property, 
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because they dare not take it toa really respectable man for fear , 
detection, and must take it to a person who either positively and 
absolutely knows that it has been stolen, or at all events shuts hij 

eves, and takes care not to know that the article is stolen. As te 
nice distinctions between one man and another in such cases, I wil] 
not attempt to draw them, The line, indeed, which separates them 
is very fine, and I will not occupy your time in endeavouring to trace 
it. If, however, we could have in Birmingham such a regulation, | 
think we should find it to act as usefully here as it has done in 
Liverpool, where, I understand, it was principally adopted to pre- 
vent thefts in cotton, Liverpool being the great port for that staph 
article, which is required to an enormous amount for the manu- 
factures of Lancashire, Here it would be principally useful in pre. 
venting thefts of metal, in which most of the trades are carried on, 
and the effect is to furnish great temptations to the working people, 
and especially to the young. The great body of the artisans of th 
town are, I firmly believe, far raised by moral character above such 
temptations, but they do fall with great weight upon the young and 
inexperienced; and it would be a great blessing, not only to thi 
owners of property which is liable to be stolen, but to all, high and 
low, connected with the town, and indirectly to the inhabitants of 
the country, if a check could be given to those nefarious practices. 
[ am informed by his worship the Mayor, who sits by my side, that 
the loeal bill, which was prepared to be submitted to Parliament this 
session, contained a provision for this object, copied from the local 
actin operation at Liverpool. 1 regret to find that the bill was not 
prosecuted, as to the cause of which I may not be correctly informed, 
as it is no part of my duty to obtain an accurate knowledge of such 
questions ; but I do say, that the particular clause, of the insertion 
of which I am cognisant from a draft of the bill having been sent me, 
was likely to have been exceedingly useful to the town of Birming- 
ham, and I regret that the measure was not submitted to Parliament. 
I trust that on a future occasion it may have a better fate. ‘There 
is only one further observation which I have to make, and it is this, 
that I sce no amelioration in one important particular, for if our 
treatment of criminals had been well adapted to reform them, we 
should not have had such a list as comes before us to-day. There 
are ninety-five prisoners for trial; and with regard to more than 
one-half the number, they are persons who have previous convictions 
recorded against them, and who consequently have not been deterred 
by the fear of encountering punishment from repeating their offence S, 
or reformed by the discipline to which they were subjected. Now, 
eenticmen, the main reason why the latter object is not attained is 
this, that they are not under the control of the prison authorities 
‘ora sufficient length of time. How can you expect a person, ol 
or young, to undergo any decided change of character during a con- 
jinement of a fortnight, a month, two months, or three months ?— 
and until public opinion, instead of complaining of harshness when 
prisoners are committed for long periods, is led to perceive that 
is akindness even to the offenders, to place them under circum- 
stances by which their character may be reformed, and that it Is 4 
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false notion of kindness to desire that they should be speedily ex- 
empted from discipline, I can see no ground on which we ean fairly 
expect any diminution of the evil. [am afraid that until this con- 
viction forces itself upon the publie mind, the duties of grand jurors 
will year by year become more onerous. | believe that commitments 
for short periods are a sort of education in crime. A prisoner dis. 
covers that imprisonment can be better borne than he imagined ; 
and finding, when he comes out of prison, that the difficulties ot 
maintaining himself by honest means are greatly increased, and 
having lost his dread of the gaol, and, what is worse than all, having 
lost friends in the honest classes of society, and acquired them 
among those who look favourably upon him in proportion as he be- 
came more unprincipled, sinks still lower into the depths of iniquity. 
Sentences must be passed in accordance with public opinion, and i 
is often impracticable to resort to such as would be very humane, 
and indeed are sanctioned by law, because the prineiple on whic!) 
they would be based is not generally recognised, and its” partia! 
operation would engender the feeling that offences were punished 
not according to their magnitude, but to the district in which they 
were committed. Every year, the public are becoming more and 
more sensitive on this subject, and punishments are becoming lighter 
and lighter. I am now an old man, and have been engaged in_ the 
duties of my profession nearly forty years, and when IL contrast the 
state of punishments, as I first knew them, with what they now are, 
the change is enormous. In many respects that change has been 
for the better, but I think that we are now running into a dangerous 
extreme of an opposite kind, and that if the system of light punish- 
ments is to be persevered in, we had better have no punishments at 
all. They neither deter nor reform, whereas they have the bad 
effect of bringing poor creatures into contact with those who are 
worse than themselves, and teaching them to pursue a life of crime. 


There are few men in these kingdoms more worthy to be 
heard on the subject of Reformatory training, than the Rev. 
Sydney Turner; and he now comes before us as a lecturer on 
that most important of all subjects, connected with the full 
developement of the Reformatory Principles—the Zraining of 
Keformatory School ‘Teachers. His lecture, delivered before 
the National Reformatory Union, last June, is as follows ;— 
we take it from Zhe Law Amendment Journal :— 

GENERAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
REFORMATORY UNION 

The Lord Bishop of St. David's took the chair soon after half- 

past two o'clock, in the afternoon of the 24th. 


Among the others present were—Lord A. Churchill, Hon. W. W. 
Addington, Dean of Salisbury, Mr. W. Miles, M.P., Mr. Adderles, 
M.P., Rev. Sydney Turner, Captain Maconochie, Mr. Kk. b 
Wheatley, Mr. Silver, Mr. L. Lewis, Mr. Dunn, Mr. I. Webster, &e. 
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The minutes of the previeus meeting were read and confirmed 
The Rev. Sydney Turner read the following paper on a normal 
school for Reformator y schoolmasters. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR REFORMATORY SCHOOLS, 


My Lord and Gentlemen,—The subject on which you have don 
me the honour to request me to ad lress you, the training of Re- 
formatory Schoolmasters, is one of the most important that the 
friends of Reformatory action can have before them, 

The Reformatory teacher is undoubtedly just now the one thing 
specially wanting to give efficiency and permanence to our efforts 
for the rescue of the. youthful criminal, Every one who has prac- 
tically interested himself in this good work must have felt how much 
the success of his exertions depends on the qualities and capacities 
of the agent, the teacher, and master he emp Noys. Many have had 
the p: ainful e xperience that money may be raise d, premises secured, 
friends enlisted, a school founded and filled , and yet all end in dis- 
appointment, or be attended with continual discouragement and 


difficulty, from the want of a superintendent and manager capable of 


really influencing the minds and softening the hearts of the pupils 
plae ed under his control. 

There is nothing to suprise us in this. A man must be qualified 
to build a cottage or make a road; how much more to form a man 
an honest, faithful, intelligent, useful, above all a Christian man; 
how much more still to do this when the elements and materials to 
be employed have been distorted and injured—when we have much 
to undo before we can begin to mould and form at all—when per- 
verted feelings, blunted conscience, low habits, have to be dealt 
with ; and you undertake the task, not merely of enlightening and 
teaching ignorance, but of turning the neg! lected and corr upte d child 
from license to self. restraint, from lawlessness and vice to order, 
decency, and goodness. 

I know that there are many, even among the fricnds of the Re- 
formatory cause, who think that in views like these we exaggerate 
the difficulty—-many who think that any man who can wield a spell- 
ing bock, or h: ndle a spade, will do—that you have merely to say 
to the young criminal, come learn, and he learns ; or go dig, and 
he digs - and as he learns and digs, he reforms. IT hi we not found 
itso. Ihave secn the young criminal become week by week amore 
ripened scholar, and a more finished and industrious ‘labourer, and 
vet in no cffectual manner armed against the seduetions of lust and 
sensuality—in no way weaned from the practice of dishonesty and 
fraud. Tspeak of course of the town boy more than the country 
“ya -of the boy of London, Leeds, Manchester, &c., more than all. 

speak, that is, of the vast m. yority, those whose depravity and vice 
really trouble us—whose reclamation and care we really are con- 
cerned in; for I may frankly say that if the youthful crime of the 
large towns, &e., be done away with, we might almost cease to vex 
ourselves with that of the country; the latter is comparatively so 
ight, so easy to be dealt with as to depth and permanence, that one 

light almost leave it to the pauper schools to remedy. It is the 
town-bred union of vice and crime that offers us the real field ot 
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battle ; and to cope with the boy who has haunted the theatre and 
the singing-room, who is tainted with the filth of the brothel and 
the lodging-house, who has kept or being kept by his girl, and swae- 
gered at the gaff and the skittle-ground, an agent of a far higher 
class is required. ‘The man who can meet such boys as these, thus 
unhappily precocious in sin and backward in virtue or wisdom, often 
unbelievers, and almost always virtually heathens, who ean wrestle 
with them on their own ground, and can at onee win their confti- 
fidence, compel their respect, and attach their affections, is not. to 
be found every day in the highways and hedges. You cannot send 
to Birmingham or Mane ‘hester and order so m: ny gross of them to 
pattern. They are to be found, or the ‘y are to be formed, but you 
must seek for them and take measures for their prej aration. 

The question for us to answer is, How are such men as can and 
will do the work to be obtained ? 

in considering this, I would first dispose of two Opposite pre- 
scriptions, both of which I believe to be equi ally fallacious. 

We are sometimes told that the man can’t be formed at all, that, 
like the poet, Nascitur, non fit. 1 do not believe this. Speaking from 
my own experience, I should say that the less we have to do with 
heaven-born geniuses, miracles of talent and mental power, the 
better. They are sure to be fitful, crotchety, and capricious ; and 
are generally either above, or unsuited to, the plain practical work— 
the daily routine of individual oversight and care—the minute do- 
mestic management, in which the successful reformatory master 
finds so many sources of his influence, so many means and methods 
of attaching his boys person: ally to hin, 

The man we want is indeed one of special qualifications and en- 
dowments ; but his qualities are, happily, not so extraordinary, nor 
his condemn so difficult to impart, as to reduce us to the neces- 
sity of sitting down in silent resignation to see what God will send us, 

On the other hand, there are many who think that such men can 
be infallibly formed by a mere process 0 if training alone-—-that you 
have only to put them through a cert iin course of study an | exami- 
nation to ensure their tur ing out what you Ww ant, as the cl: ay put in 
at one end of the machine is delivered at the other the ‘Guished 
brick or drain tile. This I must equally de NY, till at least I see some 
methods of training adopted, and some norim: al schools and colle OS 
in action, which will ensure me teachers satistied with their station, 
content to do their duty in the state of life they are called to—anx- 
ious for moral success rather than intellectual show—learned in the 
spirit and temper of the Gospel, r ather than skilled in Blackstone or 
mechanics—miodest, not conceited—patient, not ambitious—ready to 
help the backward and feel for the dull, rather than to push on the 
clever, and make a display of the well-taught and forward. 

I cannot but be struck with the remarkable fact that one principal 


result of our present tr Ainge systems is to dis spose those who profit 
the most by them to take alinost any other path in life than that 

Which the y have been trained for. On a recent oceasion T adver- 
tis ed for a secretar \ and accountant at Redhill. Nearly halt of thi 
large proportion of these trained, 


applicants were schoolmasters, 
shit doin the ie position, 


ind many successful, some disting 


Tag Se Fags, 
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Now, if one thing more than another is wanted to make a man 
really efficient and so victorious as a Keformatory agent, it Is that 
his mind and his heart should be given to his work—that he should 
feel himself fixed in it and contented with it. If he is for ever look- 
ing out for something that is easier, or higher in rank, or better in 
emolument, there is at once an end of his usefulness, and so too if he 
is always anxious for praise and notoriety, and looks on his charge 
asa scene for the display and advertisement of his talents and at- 
tainments, rather than as a field that he must cultivate in faith, 
working as the missionary whose praise is not of men but God. 

Till, therefore, we have managed to place our training schools on 
that footing, and to give them that spirit that those who are pre- 
pared inthem love and follow their profession, and make it the 
business of their life, and in following their profession aim less at 
public exhibition, and more at lasting moral influence and effect, | 
must remain a sceptic as to the success of our present educational 
institutions in turning out the right men for our Reformatory work. 

Let us pass on, however, to enquire what are the requisites of an 
efficient Reformatory teacher, and how these may be secured. | 
should be disposed to divide them into three branches—natural, 
artificial, and spiritual. I think he must have at least two natural 
qualifications, constitutional characteristics. 

Ist. He must be a man of good, kindly temper, not easily ruffled, 
not apt to worry himself or fidget others by his fits of nervous ir- 
ritability or morbid depression, more ready to laugh than frown, 
able to take and return a joke, backward to be annoyed or affronted 
at every fancied slight or boyish impertinences. 

This really is a sine qua non. The man must be of the sun-shiny 
or cheerful order, and not of the cloudy, gloomy, and uncertain. 
Ile must be able to deal with the faults and follies of his pupils, as a 
surgeon does with the ailments and disorders of his patients, seeing 
in their ingratitude, their obstinacy, their dullness, their saucy and 
corrupt dispositions, their love of disorder, idleness, and mischiet, 
things to pity, not be angered by—symptoms of disease that require 
more thought and more exertion to remedy. 

2nd. I should say he must have natural firmness and decision— 
must be manly and resolute. The weak, dawdling, chattering, vacilat- 
ing,and timid, never have their boys’ respect. Soft as wool without 
in manner and appearance and expression, hard as steel within in 
purpose and determination, is the essential description of an effective 
Reformatory teacher. You will always _ find him anxious to make 
duty easy and pleasant, but fixed and resolved that duty shall be 
done. 

I should be disposed to add to this, that the man must have a 
fairly good figure and appearance—certainly must not be of the 
maimed or lame, or halt or blind. There are men who have con- 
quered hearts in spite of all defects of form and feature, but as a 
veneral rule, infirmity of body and oddity of look are serious draw- 
backs. A 

Assuming that the man has these two natural qualifications, | 
would next subject him to training, to give him what I have called 
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the artificial requisites, preparing him for action in the special field 
of Reformatory teaching. The ablest physician finds his’ skill avail 
him little if the disease he has to preseribe for is wholly unknown 
to him; and, on the other hand, his ability increases in proportion 
to the number of cases in which he has been brought in contact 
with it. 

So, in Refor matory ac tion you must give your future master some 
familiarity with the common modes of thinking and feeling, which 
obtain among the boys he labours for. He needs a practical fore- 
sight and experience of their changes and vagaries—a readiness in 
turning to account every incident and cireumstanee connected with 
them, which nothing but intercourse and d: uly observation can give. 
Ile must learn not to shrink from responsibility - to do what each 
day makes his duty, rather than to go by any — of rules and re- 
vulations 3 to v alue theor y as nothing unless supported by faet 

And the most effectual way to give him this ae paration ‘< to let 
him see the work done by anothe ry, Who is doing it well, before he 
attempts to do it himse If. Let him be as it were the apprentice to 
the master, and mix himself in all the discipline, instruction, and 
employment of the school, bit by bit and step by ste p, till, becoming 
first the adjutant, he is quali fied to be in turn the colonel and com- 
mander himself. 

It is evident that for this purpose we shall do better if we employ 
all our various Reformatories, provided that they be satisfactorily 
organised and manayed, than if we concentrated our training oper- 
ations On ANY SPECIAL ONE. You want to seatter our candidates 
and set them to learn, to teach themselves, in fact, individually in 
practical spheres of action and experience, and not to ecolleet them 
ina college, and give them lectures on Reformatory scienee, and 
marshal them in classes for mechanical instruction. 

Ti an institution like Redhill, our system of family division pre- 
scents six or seven separate schools, tin cach of which a candidate 
teacher could be reeeived. As each of those first taken into training 
became partially familiarised with the work, another could be also 
admitted into the same division, and perhaps also a third, to be 
under the one who had been first entered. Thus, Redhill could in 
no long time have, if necessary, some eighteen or twenty teachers 
In preparation. 

But great care must be taken not to ge too fast. The candidate's 
disposition and temper will often be developed and understood, and 
his fitness or unfitness ascertained only BY DEGREES. And the form. 
ing of a few thoroughly fitted for the work will answer better for 
the « ‘ause, than the turning out of many impertectly prepared ani 
inadequi ain ‘ly tested. 

Supposing the candidate trained on this syste m of individual as- 
sociation with an experienced and able master in the particular 
department or family which that master had the charge of—his 
training would mere ly consist in sharing in and carrying out all that 
the master has to do. He would be for the first three or four weeks 
rather a spectator than an actor, at least as revards all matters of 
discipline. But he should take his place as instructor in the daily 
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classes, and act as superintendent or chief monitor in the bedroom 
and play ground. He should associate himself in theindustrial work, 
making it his business to get a practical acquaintance with the 
various employments which the boys of the family are set to. He 
should assist in making out all the reports, accounts, &c.; and be 
employed in the central office under the governor’s or secretary's 
eye, to give him facility and readiness in the conduct of the general 
business of the institution. | 
Some time each day he should be required to give to keeping up 
and enlarging his own personal knowledge. It is quite evident it 
would be impossible to provide adequately for bis general intel- 
lectual or strictly scholastic training. He must be a fairly prepared 
and fairly capable teacher in the ordinary branches of instruction 
before he comes to the Reformatory for this specifie training ; and 
his ability and resources on this head of general teaching will be 
sufficiently developed and enlarged by his daily exercise in the 
school. But there are many points on which he may be well called 
on to add to his stores and capabilities, such as music, agriculture, 
gardening, mechanical occupation, &e. ; and it should be the business 
of the chaplain, or chief religious superintendent of the institution, 
to enquire into and stimulate his mastery of the Scriptures—his 
facility in Bible teaching and exposition. Once or twice a-week the 
candidate teachers should meet him for personal examination, and 
practical exercises, and devotional communion. And this brings 
me to what is at once the most important and the most difficult 
point of all—the most essential, and yet the hardest to secure of all 
the man’s qualifications for his office—that, namely, which I have 
called the spiritual, I mean the man’s religious efficiency—his 
mastery of religion for himself—his power of stimulating and ad- 
vancing it in others, Nothing is more certain than this, that real 
reformation must be the fruit and accompaniment of conversion of 
heart ; all other may serve for a time and answer for certain circum- 
stances, but cannot be depended on—is almost certain to break 
down. It is very well to convince a lad that honesty is better 
policy than theft, industry more productive than idleness, truth more 
advantageous than lying ; the ordinary circumstances and experiences 
of life confirm your teaching ; and in the cases, which often occur, 
where the boy is of a plain tame disposition, has sunk into crime 
through untoward circumstances, poverty, neglect of parents, and 
has not become tainted with the love of vice, nor drank deep of the 
pleasures and excitements of a life of license, this may suffice to keep 
him in the right path for the future. "ante 
But in the more serious and frequent instances where native wel 
position, strong passions, indulged appetites, facility in yielding to 
vicious and depraved companions, have been the instruments and 
causes of the boy's corruptions, this will not be enough ; the con- 
science must be powerfully aroused, a better will created, higher 
tastes and inclinations imparted, a mightier motive brought to bear. 
The youth must leave off crime and vice, not because he may 1 
ceneral be the loser, but because they bring him into antagonism 
with God, and ruin his immortal being. I speak advisedly when 
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say, that till you have awakened in him a sense of sin—a sense of 
danger and of degradation, not merely bodily, but mental and 
spiritual—you have done little to effectually change the bent and 
bias of the boy. Till you have led him to appreciate and to seek 
from and for himself what the Gospel offers for his faith to lean 
upon, and his prayers and efforts to gain, you have done little to 
lastingly reclaim him ; of course this result does not come at human 
bidding—you cannot MAKE a boy religious. The selfsame influence 
and teaching shall be effectual with one, and fail with his nearest 


companion, 


But in this, as in all else, you can do much towards the end, if 


you use proper instruments ; and the first step to the boy's being 
impressed, will be the religiousness of THe MastTER. In proportion 
as the boy feels that the master is a man who works for God's sake, 
depends on God's strength, studies God's will, loves God’s Word, 
and seeks to act in God’s spirit, and on God's pattern, he will yield 
to him, lean upon him, and learn from him; and I think, therefore, 
it must be the special aim and effort of the Reformatory Training 
School to enquire for, and invite, and enlist, such candidates as have 
a spirit of seriousness, earnestness, and devotion—such as desire to 
enter on the field of Reformatory agency, and feel some impulse to 
take part in it asa religious mission. It must be the business and 
the wish of those who govern the Training School to invest it) with 


as much of a religious character as they can, to keep up a tone of 


spiritual and mental elevation, to make the men they seek to form 
alive to and ready for the deep Christian responsibilities of the task 
they undertake. I must not dwell longer on the subject. It is one 
indeed more easily realised in feeling than described in words: but 
this I would say, no candidate should be received into the Training 
School—certainly none be recommended from it—unless there be 
reason to believe and feel that he is a religious man, likely to be pot 
merely the schoolmaster but the missionary, and so in some degree 
qualified to be the reformer of the spiritual man, as well as the 
manager of the bodily and the instructor of the mental man; and, 
so, too, no school should be employed for the purpose of training 
and formation, unless there be a distinctly Christian, though not a 
party or sectarian stamp upon it—a scriptural, not a formal or merely 
ceremonial spirit in it. 

In concluding these remarks, it may be right, perhaps, to notice 
that part of the very important minute, that the Committee of 
Council have agreed to in reference to the terms and methods of 
assisting the Reformatory cause from the educational grants which 
refers to this subject. ; 

Of the Training future Masters.—On the first reading of what is 
proposed in aid of * preparing suitable sehoolmasters for employ: 
ment in Ragged or Reformatory Schools,” I was impressed very 
favourably with the terms laid down. ; 

The allowance of 351. per annum for the board and lodging ot 
each candidate, while under training, is fair and liberal. ne 

And the conditions, that the schools ave to GE ti RONEN Ae 
containing forty inmates) be sanctioned or certifi d by the Secre- 
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tary of State—be mmspected and annually reported on as suitable 
and that the principal of the school certify each quarter on the 
candidate’s conduct and character, are all right enough. | hope, 
however, that by inspectors of the Schools we are to understand 
inspectors of Workhouse Schools ; from the industrial character and 
domestic arrangements of Reformatory Institutions, these are eyi- 
dently the proper and really qualified inspectors to judge of them 
and report upon them. But on closer consideration of the three 
classes from which the candidate teachers are to be drawn and to 
which we are to be confined for the enlistment of them, my satis- 
faction is mingled with some disappointment, Teachers holding 
certificates of merit are not likely to become again pupils under 
instruction for such situations as the masterships of Reformatory 
Schools, very few of which are worth more than 501. per annum, 
with allowances and lodging, and which include nearly twice as 
much labour, trial, and anxiety, as the ordinary schools, for which 
such men are already qualified. Still less likely are union and 
workhouse schoolmasters, who have certificates of efficiency, to do 
this. One would think there must be some mistake in the wording 
here, and that competency is rather intended than efficiency. The 
Union school teacher is likely & priori to be the most fitted for the 
Kieformatory, as he has some experience of superintendence and 
domestic management, the schools he has learnt and practised in 
being somewhat of the nature of boarding schools, such as the Re- 
formatory Institutions also are. 

But there are four classes of certificates—permission, probation, 
competency, and efficiency; each class containing three grades. 
Those certified for efficiency compose the highest class, and are en- 
titled to salaries varying from 45/. to GU/. per annum, with rations 
and lodgings. 

When I say, that taking the list of workhouse schoolmasiers in 
1852-3, only forty-nine out of 850 were certified as efficient, that one 
of my own best helpers, holds only a certificate of competency, that 
another and most able feilow-worker holds no certificate and 
has never been registered at all, and that the best men for the work 
that I know and have recommended are in like manner uncertified, 
and very little likely to submit to such examinations as are now the 
fashion, or to get any credit in them if they did, I think I offer pretty 
good grounds for saying that the conditions as to the scholastic pre- 
paration and fitness of the candidates have been placed unnecessarily 
high, and are likely to defeat the object which is in view. As to 
young men from the training schools, the less of them the better. 
We want men of some worldly knowledge and experience, with some 
seriousness and gravity of disposition, of settled character and 
habits, not boys or youths scarcely older than many of those under 
their charge, and, as usually found flippant, conceited, and impa- 
tient. 

It will certainly be advisable that the candidate for instruction and 
practice in the Reformatory, has attained a fair level as a common 
teacher, but great care must be taken not to place the mark toe 
high. ‘Teachers of very moderate attainments in everything beyond 
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the elements of plain education are all that is required, especially as 
their twelvemonths’ training in the Reformatory will give them 
better practice and development as instructors, and allow them to 
increase their own stores of general and useful knowledge. It would 
be better that those who apply to be received into the training 
school should be specially examined previous to their admission, by 
the inspector who inspects the schools, aided perhaps by the master 
or principal of the school itself. 

‘This seems the more reasonable, as no specific conditions are laid 
down in regard to the actual masters of such schools (with whom 
these candidates would be placed) or their assistants, as in fact any 
person may be received and prepared and so introduced into the 
work in this last capacity ; the only drawback being, that the school 
so receiving and training him will receive only 154. or 200. per 
annum towards the expenses of his salary, &c., instead of the 35, 
which is fixed as the payment on behalf of those admitted specifically 
for training under these new regulations, 

I hope that we may agree to represent to the Committee of Council 
the difficulties we feel upon this matter, and that we may succeed in 
obtaining such alterations in the late “ minute” as may allow the 
Reformatory cause to reap the full benefit of the many liberal and 
judicious arrangements which it contemplates. 

The thing we have to seek for, in reference to the training 
of teachers for Reformatory schools, is to have the field of enlistment 
made and left as wide and general as possible. We want to induce 
recruits to enter, not to deter them, nor to devise fences and bar- 
riers to keep them out, or to narrow the ground of selection. Let 
us take all reasonable means to secure their scholastic fitness when 
we have brought them under our banner; but the first thing and the 
ereat thing, is to get the right men, that is, the able and earnest and 
religious men, who feel for the desolate and outcast, to volunteer into 
theservice. All regulations which tend to hinder and discourage men 
like these are positively mischievous, 

We have but one objection to this paper, and that is, Mr, 
Turner does not admit, and acknowledge as he should, freely, 
and openly, his great debt to Demetz and Mettray. However, 
we must fully admit the ability and importance of the 
paper, and we recommend it to the careful consideration of all 
our readers ; and the following letter, reprinted from Ze Law 
Amendment Journal, of July, 10th, may be read in conjunction 
with it :-— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LAW AMENDMENT 
JOURNAL. 
Sir,—I have read with great attention and interest the valuable 


. . . . rye . 
Sydnev Turner, on the * Training of Teachers for 


paper by Mr. 


Reformatory Sebools,” published in your journal for June 26, and 
heartily rejoice that this most important question has at length ob- 


tained such able advocacy. , 
formatory agent should be, gives peculiar weight to his advice on 


His practical knowledge of what a Re- 
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this point ; and it is only with reference to the method to he adopted 
in training such ayents that I venture to offer a few rem: irks. The 
undertaking is one of much difficulty and of vast importance ; and 
any error in the course pursued, even should it operate only to retard 
the supply of trained teachers, anil be a serious evil. Unfortu. 
nately, we are almost without experience on this subject in England, 
Should we not, then, seek it where it may be found? — At Mettray 
the process of training officers has been carried on for 17 years with 
the most successful results. Not only has that institution been wnply 
supplied from its Ecole Préparatoire ‘with efficient officers, but they 
have been sent in large numbers to conduct other Refurmatory 
Schools. Mr. Turner, although in one passage he appears to anti- 
cipate the establishment of Normal Schools, objects to a sep arate 
school for officers been attached to Redhill, or any similar institution. 
The question then arises, Will the alternative he proposes provide a 
sufficient number of teachers? Ile most truly says, that hy degrees 
only will the candidate’s fitness or unfitness for ite profession be 
ascertained. This implies that some will be found unsuitable and 
must be dismissed, or will depart of their own accord. Many do so 
depart from the Normal School at Mettray, finding that the toil, 

anxiety, and self-denial they must endure as Reformatory School 
teachers is greater than they can bear ; though it must not be sup. 
posed that the time even of those who do not become teachers is 
lost to the country at large, for they have received mental instruction 
and undergone a moral discipline which renders them valuable mem- 
bers of society, whatever be the position they may oceupy in after 

life. Further, if we are to train Reform: atory teachers to be as per- 
fect as human means can make them, and our aim should he no less, 

we must have men who are devoted to the occ upation, who love it 
heart and soul, who prefer it to all others. But before they can be 

selected from the candidates who may very honestly believe they 

should like the profession until they have had experience of what 
that profession really demands of them, time must e a they must 
study the Reformatory School under every aspect , they must see 

the dark as well as the bright side of the enterprise ; > and ‘they ought 

to be able to acquire this thorough knowledge of the vocation 
while yet young enough to afford to abandon it and turn to some 
more conge ial: pursuit it they become convinced that they cannot 

satisfactorily perform its duties; otherwise they would be constrained 
to abide by it solely for the sake ofa livelihood. 

The numbers, then, of pupils must be sufficiently large to allow for 
many failures as regards the immediate object of their training ; re- 
memberi ine this, and considering the growing demand throug rhout 
the country for Reformatory teachers, I do not think that any sup- 
ply less copious than a large Normal School might afford, will meet 
the necessities of the case, 

Mr. Turner has admirably explained how it is indispensab le that 
the training should be prac tieal—that the student should first wate ‘hh 
and share with the master the management of the Reformators 
School. This first prineiple, which ts fully acted upon at Mettray, 
renders it of course necessary that the Normal School should be at- 
tached to a Reformators institution, At present there are very ten 
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Reformatories in England of sufficient size to receive such an addi 
tion, but pupils could be admitted into smaller establishments on the 
plan proposed by Mr. ‘Turner. 

A strong argument in favour of a Normal School may be founded 
on Mr. ‘Turner's very just remark that teachers holding certificates 
of merit are not likely again to become pupils under instruction for 
teformatory School’ masterships ; ; and however earnest his desire 
may be, it is scarcely possible for a full-grown man who has attained 
a position in the world to bring to the task the pli: ibility of opinion, 
the submission to the will of his teache ‘r, and the conviction of the 
higher capabilities of the latter, which are essential to his successful 
training. Moreover, it has been found at Mettr ay that the students 
must embrace their arduous profession while yet so young as to have 
formed no ties in the world. But to do so special training must 
commence before they can have acquired the amount of instruction 
they will afterwards need: and while the ‘vy may some of them retain, 
notwithsté anding judicious selection, the tlip pancy, cone eit, and im- 
patience, common to youth, and which Mr. ‘Turner so justly depre- 
cates ina Reformatory School teacher. These serious evils may be 
obviated by the Normal School. The pupils may there pursue 


every necessary branch of information, and, by spending a portion of 


their time in the Reformatory School, meanwhile acquire a practical 
knowledge of their future duties, acting first as monitors and then as 
assistant teac hers, until at length they are competent to become mas- 
ters.* And should the before-mentioned objectionable qualities be 
exhibited by any student, ample opportunity would exist for check- 

ing their deve ‘lopment, and for so regulating the employment of the 

youth in the Reformatory School as to prevent their producing 
mischief. 

In order to render available for pupils in the Normal School the 
aid proffered by the recent minute of the Committee of Council, 
some modification of the conditions of the latter would be necess ary ; 
but the very earnest desire manifested on the part of Government 0 
promote the Reformatory cause may surely authorise the hope that 
this would not be found an insupet rable difficulty. 


I am, Sir, &e., 
A Member or THE NaTIonAL RerormMaTory UNION. 


We most earnestly recommend this letter, Mr. ‘Turner’s pa- 
per, and that of Mr. Bengough, with which we commenced tins 
Kitcorv, to all who are, or who purpose to become, Managers 
of Reformatory Schools. 

At page xxvi of this Record, we inserted the Minute of 
the Committee of Council on Education, dated, June 2nd, 
1556. The following article, bearing upon these minutes, 


* For an exposition, by M. Demetz, of this portion of the system, 
pursued at Mcttray, see Law Amendment | Journal, for June 
See also [Ris QuarrerLy Review, No 22, June, 
Ixv. to Ixix.—Eb. 


5. 1856. 
18.56, Record, pages 
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extracted from Zhe Midland Counties Herald, shew the im. 
portance of the new regulations, and encourage all advocates 
of the Reformatory system to believe that many of their now 
forlorn hopes will, with time and jndicious management, 
become accepted realities :— 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS: MINUTE OF THE 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 


The promoters of establishments for Juvenile Reformation have 
not unfrequently been censured by those whose knowledge on the 
subject is neither very extensive nor very accurate, for waiting until 
the mischief is done—that is, until the youth has actually been con- 
victed of crime—before means are taken to train him in the paths 
of honesty. Whoever has considered the question thoroughly will 
entertain no doubt on two matters of importance. First, that 
however perfect our preventive system may be made, there will 
always be a sufficient number of youths falling into evil courses to 
render Reformatories necessary and permanent institutions ; and, 
secondly, that whoever thinks he is better employed in doing a 
little himself than in criticising with folded hands the exertions of 
others, will find, on experiment, that in a great and complicated 
undertaking, in which the co-operation of many is required, he 
must consent to begin at the point where he can find co-operators. 

A few years ago, public feeling was shocked with the spectacle of 
very young persons, who had no instruction, or worse than none, 
being treated as altogether accountable for their actions, and sub- 
mitted to a process of retributory punishment, which ended in 
making them confirmed criminals, and enrolling them in the class 
which engages in the pursuit of crime as its means of subsistence. 
In joining, heart, and hand, with those whose sympathies had been 
thus awakened, they foresaw that public attention, when once 
directed to any one part of the great subject, would not long be 
restricted to a mere sectional view, but would expand, until in the 
end it would reach the farthest limits of the enterprise. 

‘Lhe origin of the very gratifying interest in preventive and 
reformatory measures with regard to our juvenile population, which 
has now diffused itself throughout the whole country—or, if not the 
origin, at all events that great impetus to the movement which has 
struck the most unobservant with surprise—is, according to the 
opinion of the Quarterly Review, to be attributed to the Birmingham 
Conference of 1851. At that meeting a complete system of Pre- 
ventive and Reformatory Schools was sketched out ; but public 
opinion running very strongly in favour of taking action, as our 
American friends call it, in relief of young persons brought before 
Criminal Courts, it was thought wise, and indeed essential, to 
confine the labours of those whose duty it was to carry into effect 
the principles which the Conference had sanctioned to the accom 
plishment of that particular object. How much has now been done, 
both in ths Legislature and out of doors, to advance the cause } 
well known to our readers ; and if, looking forwards, the heights we 
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have reached are far below those which remain to be scaled, vet, 
looking backwards, we must rejoice to see that we have fairly 
emerged from the gloomy vale in which we had so long sojourned. — 

The third resolution of the Conference of 1851 was, “That. the 
adoption of a somewhat altered and extended course of proceeding, 
on the part of the Committee of Privy Council, is earnestly to be 
desired for those children who have not yet made themselves amen- 
able to the law, but who, by reason of the vice, neglect, or extreme 
poverty of their parents, are not admitted into the existing Day 
Schools.” The Lords of the Council, however, were not prepared 
to act on this suggestion, which furnished another reason for econ- 
centrating efforts upon improving the treatment of young offenders. 

But now the views of the Committee of the Privy Council have 
changed. The training which the public mind has undergone 
during the last four years and a half has not been thrown away on 
their Lordships, whose recent Minute is a precious testimonial to the 
value of the mental discipline to which, in common with their hum- 
bler fellow-mortals, these high personages have been subjected. 


From the Provincial Conference of the National Kefor- 
matory Union, to be held on 20th, 22d, and 238d of this month 


(August,) at Bristol, much valuable information will be 
obtained. We know that all exertions are being made to 


render it worthy the Union which is national in the true sense of 


the word, and which numbers, amongst its members, men and 
women of all religions. We shall, if possible, insert the pro- 
ceedings of this Conference in an Appendix to our preseat 
Record. 

Since the issuing our Record for June, the First Report from 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on ‘Transporta- 
tion has appeared. The following is an analysis of Col. Jebb’s 
evidence on the results of the Ticket-of-Leave System :— 


The number of convicts who had received orders of license be- 
tween the passing of the Act andthe 11th of March in the present 
year was shown by a Parliamentary return to be 5,049, of whom 
4,303 were released from the prisons of Great Britain, 485 from 
Bermuda and Gibralter, and 311 (juveniles) from Parkhurst. Of 
the whole, 447 were charged with subsequent offences, and 404 were 
convicted, 230 being returned to prison under sentences which did 
not require their licenses to be revoked. The licenses of 173 were 
revoked. The number of convicts whose licenses were refused or 
withheld for misconduct was 554. The latter item, the witness 
explained, merely indicated the number who, by some act or acts of 
misconduct, had, during their three or four years’ confinement, 
forfeited a month or months, which delayed the period when they 
would otherwise have been eligible for release. The number of 
convictions (404) was about eight per cent. of the whole number 
released ; and that, extending over a period of two years and five 
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months, would give an average of about 32-10ths per cent for each, 
year since the system had been in operation, so far as was known. 
Of 1,242 applications which had been made to the 31st of December 
last, 1,225 had been satisfactory, and seventeen only were of a con- 
trary character. The required certificate had been given in these 
cases by 851 clergymen, 214 magistrates, 177 employers, and others. 
The total number who had left balances up to that period was, how. 
ever, 1,828, so that 586 remained to be accounted for; of these the 
cause of no application having been made remains to be explained. 
Deducting those whose term of three months had not expired, and 
other cases which are easily explained, there remained only 145 out 
of a total of 1,828, concerning whom further explanation was neces. 
sary ; In this number are included some who had forfeited their 
licenses ; others who had left the country, and others who, from a 
wish to conceal themselves, had been deterred from holding com- 
munication with the prison authorities. 

‘¢T would beg permission to advert to the crimes for which the 404 
convicts have been convieted. The following is an analysis: Against 
the Vagrant Act, there were 38; for assaults, 20; for assaults on 
the police, 11; for offences against the game laws, 8; for desertion, 
7; tor misdemeanour, 20; making altogether 104 of that class of 
offences; for picking pockets and theft, 34; for common larceny, 
133; for felony and offences of a grave character, 103; making 
altogether, 270 ; awaiting sentence, 30 ; which makes a total of 404.” 
The numbers released in the different counties up to the 38lst 
December last have been as follows:—In Bedfordshire, 13; Berk- 
shere, 58; Buckinghamshire, 26; Cambridgeshire, 53; Cheshire, 
68 ; Cornwall, 21; Cumberland, 10; Derbyshire, 37 ; Devonshire, 
98; Dorsetshire, 28; Durham, 42; Essex, 69; Gloucestershire, 
64; Hampshire, 130; Herefordshire, 22; Hertfordshire, 44 ; 
Huntingdonshire, 12; Kent, 102; Lancashire, 557; Leicestershire, 
53; Lincolnshire, 65; Middlesex, 926; Northumberland, 60 ; 
Nottinghamshire, 55; Norfolk, 73 ; Northamptonshire, 42 ; Oxford- 
shire, 42; Rutlandshire, 4; Shropshire, 31; Somersetshire, 2!1 ; 
Staffordshire, 146; Suffolk, 63; Surrey, 104; Sussex, 38 ; Warwick- 
shire, 198; Westmoreland, 9 ; Wiltshire 52; Worcestershire, 66 ; 
Yorkshire, 311; Wales, 96 ; making altogether 4,104.—The popula- 
tion of these different counties is taken from the census returns ; 
and the proportion of ticket-of- leave men to 10,000 of the inhabitants 
would be as follows:—1 per 10,000 in Bedfordshire, 3 4-1 0ths in 
Berkshire, 1 6-10ths in Buckinghamshire, 2 9-10ths in Cambridge- 
shire, 1 5-]0ths in Cheshire, 6-10ths in Cornwall, 5-10ths in Cumber- 
land, 1 2-10ths in Derbyshire, 1 7-l0ths in Devonshire, 1 5-10ths in 
Dorsetshire, 1 1-700th in Durham, 1 9-10ths in Essex, 1 4-10ths i 
Gloucestershire, 3 2-10ths in Hampshire, 1 9-10ths in Herefordshire, 
2 6-10ths in Hertfordshire, 1 9-10ths in Huntingdonshire, 1 6-10ths 
in Kent, 2 7-10ths in Lancashire, 2 3-10ths in Leicestershire, | 6-10 ths 

in Lincolnshire, 4 9-10ths in Middlesex, 2 1-10th in Northumberland, 
2 in Nottinghamshire, 1 7-l0thsin Norfolk, 2 in Northamptonshire, 
2 4-10ths in Oxtordshire, 1 7-10ths in Rutlandshire, 1 3-10ths in 
Shropshire, 4 7-l0ths in Somersetshire, 2 4-10ths in Staffordshire, l 
9-10ths in Suffolk, 15-10ths in Surrey, 1 1-10th in Sussex, 4 2-10ths 
in Warwickshire, | 5-10ths in Westmoreland, 2 4-10ths in Wiltshire, 
2 3-10ths in Worcestershire, 1 8-10ths in Yorkshire, and 8 2-100ths 
in Wales. 
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NATIONAL REFORMATORY UNION. 


The first provincial Conference of this Association was held at Bris- 
tol on the 20th, 5ist, and 22nd of August. The unpropitious state 
of the weather was somewhat damping to the ardour of those who 
had laboured in the “ getting up” of the conferences ; but every one 
was put into good spirits by the excellent audiences which on every 
occasion encouraged the friends of the movement by their presence, 
and cheered the speakers by their attention and applause. We could 
not help regarding these vast and overflowing assemblages as a stri- 
king evidence of the deep interest which the Reformatory movement 
is at present exciting through the country ; nor could we, as humble 
labourers in the great cause, refrain from reflecting, with unmingled 
satisfaction, upon the vast amount of good which cannot fail to result 
from so varied and valuable a mass of information, collected together 
at a centre like Bristol, and thence spread abroad by the newspaper 
and periodical press through the country. 

The Times, Morning Advertiser, Daily News, and Morning Herald 
sent down picked reporters, who daily furnished sketches of everything 
that took place. 

INAUGURAL MEETING, 


The Inaugural Meeting was held Aug, 20, at 3 o'clock, in the 
Merchants’ Hall, King-street, Bristol. The attendance was very 
numerous, and, although the weather was exceedingly unfavourable, 
a large number of ladies were present upon the occasion. 

The Chair was taken by the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, who was 
supported by, amongst others, Lord Robert Cecil, M. P., Right Hon. 
John Pakington, Bart, M. P., Mr. W. Miles, M. P., Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Bart., M. P., Mr. Adderley, M. P., Mr. J. Vining, the 
Mayor of Bristol, Mr. Commissioner Hill, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, the Dean of Bristol, the Rev. Canon Girdlestone, Rev. Dr. 
English, Rev. W. Osborne, Rev. W. Tyler, of Spitalfields, Rev. 
Sidney Turner, H. M Inspector of Schools, Mr James Hassell, 
Master of the Society of Merchant Venturers, Mr. Barwicke Baker, 
of Hardwick, Mr. Jellinger Symons, Messrs. Sanford, Wheatley, G. 
W. Hastings, W. Morgan, Gibbon, Bowyer, Lee Thornton, W. 
Naish, T. P. Jose, R. Leonard, C. J. Thomas, Col. Pinney, Col. 
Burrowes, &c. 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor, J. Vining, Esq., said —Ladies 
and gentlemen, it is my pleasing duty to have the honour of intro. 
ducing to you the noble Lord in the chair, theRight Hon. Lord Stanley, 
His lordship’s object in visiting us on this occasion, is to explain to 
you a system of National Reformatory Union, which having been begun 
in Bristol, will, we trust, be extended throughout the country. ‘J hat 
his lordship and those associated with him, should have thought fit 
to visit Bristol, I take to be a high compliment. I gather from it 
that his lordship is aware that the ground has already been here 
broken, that we have Establishments existing here, and that though 
struggling under some difficulties, they yet show the practicable re- 
sults of such a movement. I trust also that his lordship is aware that 
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we are preeminent for our charitable Kstablishments—(hear, hear), 
It is not many months since we were honored by a visit from my Lord 
Granville, upon occasion of the establishment of a Trade School—our 
late respected Diocesan also established a Cathedral training and a 
middle school, and besides those we have also those splendid charitable 
endowments for which we are indebted to Whitson, Carr, and Colston. 
I consider that we are pre-eminently entitled to the attention of his 
Lordship and the gentlemen combined with him. I trust that the 
ground now broken will receive the good seed, and that we may date 
from their efforts the commencement of an era of great national 
social improvement. . 

The Right Hon. Lord Stanley then proceeded to address the assem- 
blage as follows :— 

Ladies and gemlemen,—I will not detain you with any preface ti 
the remarks which it will be my duty to make, nor apologise for th 
inevitable length to which they may extend. The subject of refor- 
matories is to you deeply interesting ; your presence in this room 
proves that. The subject is beset with difficulties, else why the 
controversies, the debates, the writing and speaking that has taken 
place concerning it during the last five years? The subject is one 
on which action, and prompt action, is needed, otherwise it would 
hardly, in this practical country and age, occupy the most intelligent 
minds, and lead to the most strenuous exertions. The legislature 
has taken up, as regards the reformatory movement, a_ peculiar, 
though I think a wise, position. It assists the founders of schools ; 
it gives them legal powers ; it makes use of their agency ; but it does 
not supersede their efforts. The law under which we act takes for 
granted the existence of so much public spirit in the community as 
that individuals may be left to initiate a movement which in other 
countries would fail within the especial province of the executive. 
It is our duty and our purpose to-day to show that the confidence of 
Parliament is not misplaced ; that those who fraine the laws and thos 
who administer them, have not reckoned in too sanguine a spirit on 
the philanthropy aud the patriotism of English citizens. L propose, 
so far as time allows, to lay before yon an outline sketch of this vast 
subject : wishing to be accurate, I have set down on paper the sub- 
stance of the facts and arguments which I shall use; and holding 1t 
2 deception to speak in public, on a question which one has not studied, 
I can assure you, however small the results may be, that there ts 
scarcely a pamphlet, a debate, or a printed report of the last few years, 
hearing on the subject, from which I have not endeavoured to glean 
something in the shape either of information or advice. : 

Now, in the first place, in order to know clearly the magnitude of 
the evil for which we have to provide a remedy, let us endeavour to 
ascertain the actual and relative amount, in this coantry, of adult 
and juvenile crime. I donot apprehend that this can be done in 4 
very exact manner. Prison returns can draw no distinction, though 
morally the distinction is a very wide one, between trivial breaches 
of law, compatible with innocence, and offences which are of a nature 
to indicate habitual crime. Nor is the shape of our statistical ill- 
formation on these subjects convenient. The difiiculty I have found 
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in ascertaining, even imperfectly as T mav have done it, the facts re 
quired supply me, if it were needed, with a fresh reason to envy and 
to hold up for imitation the complete, uniform, and simple mode in 
which the judicial statistics of France are compiled. Nevertheless, 
such materials as we possess we may use; and looking to the 19th 
report, just published, of the prison inspectors of England and Wales, 
which supplies us with the returns of 1853, I find it there stated that 
the numbers, “ for trial or tried at assizes or sessions” were 26,804 : 
the summary convictions, 71,850; making a total of those who have 
come under the law 98,654; or in round numbers about 100,000. 
Now in that same year there were of juvenile offenders, that is under 
17 years, tried or for trial 2,105 ; summarily convicted 9,348 ; total 
11,453 ; we have then the proportion of juvenile to all erime for 
that year, fixed at 11s per cent., and the figures for 1852, show « 
wenerally similar result. I will not weary you with statistics, but it 
is worth notice, and proof of which I state may be found in this same 
report, that while the proportion of juvenile crime, that is, of erie 
committed under the age of 17, does not exceed the figure I have 
mentioned, the amount committed between the age of 17 and 20 is 
absolutely enormous, forming, for those 4 vears of lite alone, nearly 
25 per cent. of the whole. This fact is partiaily corroborated by the 
census returns of 1851, where of all the prisoners under sentence in 
Great Britain on a particular day, just 25 per cent. were found to 
be under 20 years of age: and a result almost identical with this was 
vbtained by Mr. Redgrave from the census of 1841. 

It is a startling fact in the investigation of crime, that while the 
number of persons living at any one time, between the age of 15 and 
20, formerly only one tenth of the entire population at that time, 
this tenth is guilty of nearly fourth the amount of detected crime. 
I do not think that the prison or any of their returns can give us an 
exact idea of the number of those with wlio the reformatory move- 
ment may have to deal. There are lads who break the law and get 
punished who are yet in no sense habitual offenders ; there is perhaps 
still a good deal of undetected crime in counties where no efficient 
police exists, and no statement of the numbers annually imprisoned 
‘an help us, except in the roughest way, to estimate the number of 
those who may be at large. This only we know, that more than 
11,000 children, a large majority to pass annually through the hands 
of justice, with how litie refurmatory effects in general, to a large 
proportion of recommittals nearly 4,000 out of 11,000 show plainly 
enough, 

I ean hardly imagine anything more vitally important for us in 
carrying on this reformatory movement, to ascertain then the scale, 
on which we shall have to conduct our operations. Unfortunately, 
there is no part of the whole subject on which so little light can be 
thrown. We arenow working very much in the dark, we have lit- 
tle experience to appeal to, all estimates as to numbers have hitherto 
been mere guesses and they differ. 1 speak with some hesitation 
when I say that, when the reformatory comes widely into operation, 
you will not be sufficiently prepared to meet all contingencies uni 
you reckon on a yearly influx of from 2,000 to 3,000 boys. The 
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term of detention being at the estimate 5 years, you might according 
to that have 15,000 in process of reclamation. When I reflect that 
the cost per head to the state is only £13 yearly, and that from this 
must be deducted the sums recovered from parents, there appears to 
me to be no danger of burdening the finances with a demand dis- 
proportionate to the importance of the object in view. When we 
speak of the possible cost of refurmatories, it is well to think of the 
certain cost of crime. We are apt to think only of the taxes which 
we pay to government, and forget those we pay to those whom it is 
the object of the government to put down. I quote it valeat quantum 
that a committee appointed by the authorities of Liverpool to inves- 
tigate losses cansed by theft, placed those Josses at the sum of 
£700,000 Mr. Clay, of Preston, has assumed the average income 
of a successful thief at £100, and in the case of prisoners whose his- 
tory he investigated, he found that, besides the loss which their de- 
predations might have caused, the average cost of their apprehension, 
maintenance, prosecution, and punishment was £62 apiece. — Simi- 
larly Mr. Rushton, writing in 1842, to the corporation of Liverpool, 
referred to the case of 14 prisoners, whoin he estimated as having 
caused a dead loss to the community of between £2000 and £3000. 
We have heard of gaols costing between £150 or £200 per cell ; there 
are some which have far exceeded this estimate. We know how 
little productive prison labour can be made, and on estimating the 
injury produced by crime, we must take into account the annoyance, 
the fear, and the trouble caused, which generally far exceed in im- 
portance to the sufferer the pecuniary loss itself. | Financiers have 
an axiom, that a little uncertainty in a tax is worse than a great 
deal of irregularity ; now obviously no tax is so uncertain, both in 
amount and time of collection, nor is so vexatious as regards the 
manner of collecting, as that which falls upon us in the shape of loss 
hy robbery. I just name these facts in passing, as an answer to 
those who, not here but elsewhere, might be inclined to talk about 
the expense of criminal reform. 

Passing from the question of numbers, let us consider whether 
there exists any chance of jnvenile crime decreasing through other 
agencies than ours. We all know—we have heard them again and 
again—what are the principal causes of adult crime. — Early igno- 
rance, vicious associations, habitual intemperance (the most power- 
ful demoralizing agent of all), and imperfections in police arrange- 
ments, whereby the example is held out of offences committed without 
detection. Poverty and distress are also operating influences, but 
to what extent they operate is a question much disputed. ‘The spe- 
cific agencies at work in creating juvenile criminality have been ana- 
lyzed with great minuteness by Mr. Clay, of Preston, than whom no 
man is better known in connexion with reformatory movements. 
He found that in 75 per cent. of the cases investigated by him, the 
fault of the children lay unmistakeably at the door of the parents. 
In 57 per cent. of those cases there had been habitual drunkenness, 
often accompanied by brutality, on the part of the father ; in the 
remaining 18 per cent. habitual indifference and neglect. hat Is . 
say, in three cases out of every four of juvenile delinquency which 
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‘ame before him, the prisoner had had hardly a chance of becoming 
anything but what he was. Mr. Clay’s operation is corroborated by 
another, which I extract from an able and useful pamphlet by Mr. 


Adshead. He states that from an inquiry made into the cases of 


100 criminal children at Manchester in 1840, the following results 
were elicited : 


Born of dishonest parents... - ie ws @& 
Parents profligate, but not of the criminal class... 30 
Parents honest and industrious in my igs 

100 


An inquiry tends to show that in crime, as in pauperism, there is a 
tendency to become hereditary ; and the effect of neglect in develop- 
ing crime is demonstrated by the large proportion of illegitimate chil- 
dren in gaols. It seems that unless we could deal with the parents, 
we cannot prevent the corrupting process from going on ; we cannot 
hinder children being driven out of miserable houses to seek a living 
by plunder in the streets. Now nothing is more certain than that to 
deal directly with the parent is impossible ; he is out of our reach ; 
he is beyond our control; he is proof against such influences as we 
can bring to bear. So far as he is concerned, the work of demorali- 
zation must and will go on. Indirectly no doubt we may operate 
upon that class from which the parents of the criminal population 
are usually taken. But we can hope to operate upon it only by 
means of measures and movements continued through a long series 
of years, and needing time for their results to appear ; by means of 
better schooling, of temperance societies, of places of rational 
amusement substituted for the beer-house ; of cheap literature, of 
every encouragement which socicty can offer to industry and fore. 
thought. Meantime the children are being misled, convictions, 
imprisonments, recommittals continue. The more [ look into the 
subject, the more fully assured I feel, that, for both the present and 
future diminution of crime, the only direct and immediate agency 
that can be employed, I du not say the best, but virtually the only 
one—consists in the detection, the training, and the giving honest 
employment to criminal children; whom the neglect of such means 
will render offenders for life. There are other agencies which, in 
the long run, may, and I hope will, affect powerfully the less wealthy 
classes of society : but these agencies are indirect only, and do not 
meet the necessity which is upon us of immediate action. Next let 
us consider (and I assure you I am endeavouring to be as brief as is 
in my power), what is the past history and present state of this re- 
formatory movement. I am afraid we, as a nation, can hardly claim 
the credit of having been foremost to discern and to act upon the 
principle which this Union meets to promote. It is true that in 1788 
the Philanthropic Society of London, the Society now familiarly 
known to us by the name of its school, Red Hill, was set on foot by 
private means. It is true that 15 years earlier Howard had called 
attention to this branch of prison discipline. It Is true that in I8l5 
the Prison Discipline Society was established, one of whose chiet 


objects was to save young offenders from the corruption of contact 
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with those more hardened ; that in 1817, the Stretton Institution i, 
Warwickshire was commenced, and that at a later period the Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society, under Captain Brenton, undertook the pro- 
tection of neglected boys and girls, whether innocent or criminal. 

But it has been chiefly on the Continent that the reformatory 
movement, until of late years, has thriven and flourished. M. de 
Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, near Berne in Switzerland, established a Ja- 
bour school for beggars and criminal children, of which the founda. 
tion dates from 1810, when the long prevalence of war had every 
where swelled the number of destitute and vagrant families. That 
school, beginning with 10 pupils, ultimately received above 100, and 
continued in existence during more than 40 years, In Prussia, at 
Dusselthal, near Dusseldorf, Count Von de Recke set up a refuge 
for the destitute, which appears to have included criminals also, and 
which, after some partial failure, caused by want of means, is now 
supported by the inhabitants of the town of Dusseldorf. Next in 
point of date to these attempts, and perhaps more successful than 
either, is the Rouke Haus, opened at the village of Horn, near Ham- 
burg, by aman named Wicherein, himself possessed of small means. 
He began in 1833 with enly an acre of land, with no staff except the 
founder and his mother, yet this small colony had, in 1851, risen to 
the rank of a village, and contained about 95 pupils. It would be 
wasting time to tell you here of Mettray and Red Hill, names familiar 
to all who study these subjects. Enough to say that Mettray was 
opened in 1840; that at the end of two years its success was ascer- 
tained, that 900 boys have passed through jt, and that of these be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent. have turned out well. © Red Hill school, 
as you know, dates from 1849; 948 boys have entered it, of whom 
228 remain, 720 having passed through. Of these about 70 per cent. 
are known to be doing well. 

Those who wish for details on the foreign reformatories will find 
them in a paper read by Mr. K. Malelland before the British Asso- 
ciation at Glasgow, and since reprinted as a pamphlet. You are 
aware of the main provisions of the act of 1854 ; and how far it assists 
the setting up of Reformatory Schools. Power is given to detain boys 
at such Schools during five years, and to receive them at any age 
not above 16 —government pays 5s. weekly for the support of each, 
but does not, in practice, otherwise interfere. Of this act most of 
the English Counties are availing themselves already ; nearly all, we 
hope willdo so. I say ‘nearly all,” because in some instances, where 
the number of boys is small, it may be better for more than one county 
to join funds, and set up aschool between them. The object of the 
National Reformatory Union in connection with this movement 18 
to form, as it were, a centre of action for those various local efforts, 
to enable managers ie different counties to compare their systems more 
readily, to promote theestablishment of reformatories where none yet 
exist, to enable those who wish to give personal assistance in the 
cause to discover where their lelp is most required, to assist In placing 
out those who leave reformatories; to supply opportunities of (lis 
cussing the general subject, and suggesting improvements 1D the 
methods adopted; and should changes in the law ef reformatories he 
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required, to press in Parliament the propriety of such changes. There 
isin existence, founded nearly at the same time, another similar body 
to this, “ The Reformatory and Refuge Union,” founded on a more 
sectarian basis, but which Lhope to be useful within its own sphere, 
I name that body only in order to mention that, though they work by 
nearly the same means for nearly the same objects, there is not, there 
cannot be, any opposition between the two. 

So far, gentlemen, we have had to deal chiefly with questions of 
facts, and but little with questions of argument. We have seen the 
state of crime; we have glanced at the efforts made here and else- 
where in the cause of reformation. I come now to practical inquiries, 
which we are bound to answer, and to answer satisfactot ily, under 
penalty of being prepared to stand here the supporters of an imprae- 
ticable project. ‘Those question are these :—Is the undertaking ne- 
cessary? Is it a privri likely to succeed? Has it succeeded where 
tried in other countries? Now, as to the first point, the necessity 
of setting about this business, 1 apprehend there ean be but little 
diversity of opinion, The circumstances of the time are pereuliar. 
Whatever are the effects of transportation as a punishment upon 
Australia, there can be no doubt but that the effect of the system on 
this country was beneficial. In fact, trausportation as an English 
institution, dates further back than the discovery of the Australian 
continent. We transported once to America; we transported once 
to the West Indies; we had, after the American Independence, to 
transport to the African coast: for half-a-century we transported 
to the Antipodean settlements. It is only within the last half-dozen 
years that we found ourselves cut off from an easy and effectual, 
though not economical, mode of getting rid of our criminal popula- 
tion—cut off, if I may express an individual opinion, without much 
prospect of being able to re-establish a practice which we have abo- 
lished, or of being allowed to find a new outlet for convicts which 
will not iaterfere with some young community. Be that as it may, 
we have for some time past had to contemplate the possible alter- 
native of being compelled to keep all our discharged prisioners at 
home. It was a natural result of that position that people should 
begin to say, ‘* Since you ean’t get rid of your criminals, you must 
reform them,” But reform whom? Adults? That was felt to be, I 
do not say a hopeless, but an arduous and inprobable task. Then 
followed the enquiry, “when do these men become criminals; in 
youth or in latter life?” The answer is sufficiently given in our 
criminal tables, and in the evidence taken before Parliament in the 
years 1852-53. It is ascertained that from one third to one-halt of 
the convicts in our prisons have belonged to the class of juvenile oi- 
fenders. It is proved, by a concurrence of testimony such as one 
rarely finds on any social question admitting of dispute, that short 
imprisonments (the average of all imprisonments in Kngland is 00 
days), are not reformatory in their effect ; that they are even deter- 
ring; that usually they send back the offender more hardened than 
he went in. The difficulty is not to find witnesses on the fact, but to 
choose them. I believe there is not a governor of a gaol, ere 
chaplain, not a judge, not a chairman of quarter Sessions, who ts not 
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here of one word =“ To punish young offenders with short terms 
of imprisonment,” says Baron Alderson in a recent charge, “ is 
neither an effectual nor a humane proceeding.” And he quotes a table 
of figures, prepared 30 years back by the Governor of Glasgow bride- 
well, which is so conclusive that I cannot refrain from inserting it 
here. Of prisoners sentenced for the first time to 14 days’ imprison- 
ment, there returned to gaol, for new offences, 75 per cent. ; of those 
sentenced to 30 days, 60 per cent.; 40 days, 50; 60 days, 40; 3 
months, 25; 6 months, 10; 9 months, 74 ; 12 months, 4; 18 months, 
1; 24 months, none; although in the 10 years, over which this 
calculation extends, the number of those sentenced for 24 months was 
93. Itis added that. prisoners, who came back two or three times 
went, on returning, at intervals for years, and that many of those 
committed for short periods on their first offence, were afterwards 
transported or hanged. 

I select one other piece of evidence out of the blue book of 1853, 
not as the strongest but as the first on which my eyes chanced to fall 
while re-examining it for this meeting. In Reading gaol, October 
1852, it was found that out of 209 prisoners recommitted to separate 
confinement, 89 were under 17 years of age when first committed, 
and those 89 had been in prison altogether 403 times, or nearer 5 
times than 4 times a-piece. Liven statistical proof is scarcely neces- 
sary to make out this case for which we contend. Does it stand to 
reason that a fortnight or a month in prison can inprove the moral 
character of a boy almost a child? If allowed to mix with others he 
is corrupted to a certainty. If kept separate, as he ought to be, still 
the question remains, what is he to do when he comes out? His char- 
acter is gone ? his friends probably disown him ; he is forced into the 
society of those whose case is like his own, and he is exposed to 
those debasing influences with little prospect of getting work, and 
without time having been allowed for any really reformatory agency 
to take effect upon bim. If questioned then as to the necessity of 
this reformatory movement I answer thus. That nationally impor- 
tant as it is at all times, circumstances have made it doubly impor- 
tant now ; we cannot dispose of our criminals, we must reclaim 
them, We have comparatively little hope of reclaiming adults ; we 
deal, therefore, preferentially with the young, and as regards the 
young we have it established that the existing systems of attempted 
reformation have broken down. J ask whether on that score our 
vindication can be more completely made out? But then follows 
the objection often openly expressed, ** Can you really reform a de- 
praved character ? Can you eradicate early habits so that they will 
not return? Can you be sure that the good you do will last, that 
the apparent change for the better is anything more than a mask 
worn for a temporary and interested purpose ?” Well, that 1s a 
grave doubt and deserves to be freely considered. I answer it first 
by pointing again to that statement of Mr. Clay’s, respecting the 
cause of juvenile crime, a statement, observe, which does not stand 
alone, which is in the main corroborated by most persons who have 
had anything to do with prisoners and prisons. Mr. Clay tells 7 
that three-quarters of the voung offenders who come under his hands, 
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have been made such by parental misconduct in one form or another. 
Some, one may suppose, have been urged by parents into the come 
mission of crime ; some, even though not so urged, are the children 
of men and woman living habitually by dishonest means, children 
who have no respectable protector, and scarcely a chance of employ - 
ment in any business. Others whose parents may not be themselves 
dishonest, have grown up in mere brutal ignorance, and are enticed 
into mischief by older lads, knowing nothing, literally nothing, of duty 
or morality, of credit or disgrace, of what society approves or what 
it condemns. A few are driven into vice by actual ill treatment, by 
hunger, by cold, by the fear of starvation, by the fear ofblows. Nor 
of all who come under these four heads: those whose parents teach 
them to steal, those whose parents set them the example of stealing, 
those who have been taught nothing at home, and those who 
have been left or turned adrift to shift for themselves—one may say 
without exaggeration, that their guilt is the result of circumstances, 
and not of choice. Clearly therefore they are not to be given up as 
hopeless. hey are worse than others, not because their inclinations 
are worse, but because the option of good or evil has never been 
placed fairly before them. And these I believe form the great bulk 
of our juvenile offenders. 

There remains a class, I admit, with regard to which we cannot 
speak with so much confidence, I mean a class met with both among 
adults and young persons, in whom a tendency to commit criminal acts 
appears to arise more out of a morbid action of mind than fromany ex- 
ternal compelling cause. Even in these less hopeful cases a morbid 
tendency often appears to be connected with the physical organization, 
and disappears or diminishes under the combined influence and ex- 
ample of teaching and healthy bodily training. On that last chance | 
do not dwell, though a good deal might be said touching the connec- 
tion of some forms of criminality with unnoticed cerebral disease. 
I am content to acknowledge the fact that in certain instances the 
propensity to crime, appears to be due to organization, and not to. 
social accidents ; all I contend for is, first, that this class forms a 
minority, and probably a small one ; next, that even here a cure may 
sometimes be effected, where the intellect is weak good influences 
will work upon it, at least meeting with little active assistance, where 
it is acute the disgrace, the outlawry, the misery of a life of crime, 
may commonly be made intelligible, and thus in neither case is there 
reason tor absolute despair. ; 

There is still a third class with whom managers of reformatories 
will have oceasionally to deal, though perhaps it would be better that 
they should not. I mean the class of casual offenders, of youth, who 
have been led into what the law designates as crime, on some slight 
oceasion, but whose general tendencies and habits are good, and 
with regard to whom the process of reformation 1s comparatively easy. 
I mean those only, because the mention of them gives me an oppor- 
tunity of suggesting for the consideration ot law reformers, an im- 
proved classification of offences. ‘To have been in gaol in England 
is a disgraceful thing ; the stigma clings to a man for life ; no allow- 
ance or very little is made for youth, temptation, or Iynorance ; 
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self-respect 1s destroyed, and once destroyed, is not easily erveted 
anew, 

Now I donot come here with a settled plan, but it seems to me that 
in case of small offences we might use fines as a punishment more 
than we do, they are felt as a very real punishment, though not as a 
disgraceful one in tbe same sense in which it is disgraceful to be sent 
to gaol, taking care that a sufficient term were allowed for the pay- 
ment of the fine, or allowing it to be paid by degrees, so that it might 
not become imprisonment under another name, this by the way. 
Well, then, what is it that reformatories can do for their inmates, and 
with what hope of success? ‘they can do this, they can remove the 
boy from contaminating associations, they can teach him habits of 
cleanliness, temperance, and industry ; they can give him what in 99 
cases out of 100 he has never had before, a chance in life, a fair start 
in the world. They can ensure his having addressed to him, proba- 
bly for the first time, words of judicious kindness, they can show 
him what is the state of those who live in violation of the law, so 
that if in future years he chooses that career, he does it with full 
knowledge of the consequence to himself ; render impossible hence- 
forth that reproach to law and to society which arises when a 
committed crimipal can say with truth to his judges, * you punish 
me but you never taught me.”—** But,” I may be told, ** some part of 
your work will always be wasted—there must be always hopeless 
cases.” 1 suppose there will be, but even as regards them, is there 
no gain? You cannot mend them—admit the fact—but at least you 
keep them from corrupting others, as well as from plundering in 
their own persons. It is the boy, not the man, who has most influence 
on the younger boy. I heard of a single lad in a reformatory not 
far from here, who before he was sent there, had trained eight ex- 
pert thieves. Think what a few such youths at large may do, and 
the 5s. a week of their keep looks very small in comparison. 

One caution before | leave this part of the subject. Do not let there 
be any, even the slightest confusion, between the reformation of the 
young, and the attempted reformation of grown up men and women, 
I say nothing as to the feasibility of the last attempt. I assert only 
that the two things differ, not only in degree but in kind. A man ot 
ripe age cannot plead utter ignorance. He knows at least what the 
world thinks of his doings. In the majority of instances his habits 
are formed. In the majority of instances his inclinations, whatever 
they were at first, have become as guilty as his acts. To change 's 
for him most difficult. Honor to those who endeavour to help him— 
but failures they must expect; and for their failure we cannot be, we 
are not, held accountable. Turning to experience, such as we have, 
the results appear fully as favourable as they could lead us to expect. 
At Mattray, 85 per cent. by one account, 89 by another, of the inmates 
sent out into the world are doing well. ‘These per centages are Laken 
from reports of last year (1855) when 9UU youths had passed through 
the institution. Of the 11 per cent. who had relapsed, vagrancy being 
reckoned as a relapse, 40 without proot of actual crime, 1-4th ol 
about 24 per cent. had recovered their lost position. At Red Hill, 
where 720 boys have been discharged since the opening of the schoo 
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in 1849, 220 being inmates at the present time, Mr. Tnener states 
_ . 
that 70 per cent have been reclaimed, adding that ofall who have 


left them the emigrants have done best, and that the proportion of 


relapses among those is,lower than among those who stay at home. 
1 am afraid these are the only authentic facts which | can give— the 
Continental reformatories, except Mettray, donot supply precedents, 
because most of them appear to take in vagrant and destitute, as well 
as positively criminal children. Now, having advanced so far, let us 
see what are the objections most commonly urged against reformatory 
schools, and how far these objections really apply. That of expense 
I have dealt with already. That of impracticability, we have refuted 
both from theory and experiment. There remains one difficulty—a 
real one—I admit, a serious one I cannot deny it to be; but though 
serious, not insuperable. J] allude to the danger of encouraging 
parents to put their children in the way of admission to reformatories, 


by holding out advantages which the innocent do not possess. Of 


course if that result follows you will be doing more harm than good. 
The precautions by which that danger may be averted are two ; first, 
the laying down, as has been done, of a stringent rule, and the 
enforcing it, as is being done, by every possible means, that the parent 
shall be made to pay the greater part at least of the expense incurred 
by detention. That is not an empty threat. Mr. Morgan, who is 
employed by the Home-office to see it executed, states in a letter which 
I have here, that 69 persons have been summoned for the recovery 
of contributions due. Of these 12 did not appear, and 10 cases, from 
insufficiency of evidence, were not pressed. In the remaining 47 
orders have been made and are paid in nearly every instance. This 
statement excludes altogether payments made not under compulsion, 
of which the number is expected to be large. So much to show that 
this provision of the Act is not, and will not be, a dead letter. And 
if it be contended that vagrant parents may desert their children en- 
tirely, I answer they can do so now; they can leave them, and we 
know that children are left on the parish. The inducement is not 
increased if the second safeguard of which I spoke just now, be duly 
provided. That safegard is—cheapness, simplicity, even roughness 
in every arrangement and detail of reformatory life. No splendid 
architecture, nothing for show, nothing which shall exceed either in 
beauty of appearance or in substantial convenience, the ordinary appli- 
ances with which a labourer’s family surrounds itself 1 am convinced 
that this is an essential requisite—not for an instant must we lose 
sight of the risk, it is a very imminent one, of exciting in the honest 
parent’s mind a feeling of envy. Let your schools, your farm, your 
whole institution in all its branches be so plain, so homely, so un- 
attractive in its outward aspect, that the poorest cottager may enter 
it and say, « My children are better off at home than there.” And what 
I say of external, applies in some degree, though in a less degree, to 
the nature of the teaching given. You have no right to hold out as 
the reward of juvenile crime, a superior training to any trade requiring 
skill, a higher degree of instruction, intellectual or mechanical, than 
that which the common working man receives. The object in view 
is not an intellectual object, it is a moral and industrial one. Clean. 
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liness, temperance, honesty, hard work, these are what you want 
inmates to learn and to practise, and although no one who has the 
capacity to excel should be restrained from so doing, yet I will go so 
far as to affirm that, viewed with reference to the general efforts of 
these schools, it is rather to be deprecated that many of those who 
pass through them should rise above the level of the class from which 
they are taken. Do not misunderstand me, there are no other educa- 
tional establishments in existence concerning which I would hold that 
language ; but the one peril which most constantly besets us, the one 
peril to guard against which no means must be left untried, is that of 
leading the poor and ignorant to say, “ We are neglected as long as 
we behave properly : if we break the law and become troublesome to 
society, then we and our children are looked after.’’ These two rules 
then I lay down emphatically. The first concerns government only 
—‘ Make the parent pay whenever you can.” The second concerns 
all who have anything to do with reformatories. ‘Don’t let them be 
show-places ; don’t try to educate the pupils highly ; you are doing 
all you need do, all that you have aright to do considering the con- 
dition of innocent children, if you qualify these to earn their daily 
bread by their daily labour.” 

As I am on the management of reformatories, a word concerning 
the principle of such management. You will hear the question of 
detail treated more at length in our sections to-morrow ; there are 
only two facts to which | would now call your notice, because they 
seem to me of fundamental importance. The first, the necessity so 
far as our experience has gone, of adopting what has been called the 
family system, that is of keeping the inmates of each house few In 
number, so few as to be all under the direct and personal supervision 
of the teacher. You may have only one such house, or you may 
have many separate houses, combined in one institution, as at Met- 
tray and Red Hill; in each system there are advantages ; the one 
thing indispensable is this, that in the same house, under the same 
teacher, you shall not have above 40 at the utmost; if possible not 
above 30 or 25. 1 believe in what I have said, there is no founder 
of a reformatory who will not concur. The next fact is the advan- 
tage of industrial competition—industrial, it must be also intellectual, 
among the inmates. If habits of hard work are to be acquired, 
something must be done to render the acquiring of them less dis- 
tasteful than it usually is. Accordingly, even in gaols, it is found 
expedient to give rewards for extra work, and I cannot too strongly 
recommend the adoption of the same principle, to a large extent 1n 
industrial schools. Such rewards should be in money, to be expended, 
if desired, in the purchase of small indulgences, of course not to ex- 
ceed the actual value of the work done. Much ingenuity has been 
expended in arguing the question whether the penal element, as It Is 
called, should be excluded from the reformatory process—whether 
the training undergone should tend solely to the improvement of the 
offender, or whether it should include also the idea of reparation to 
society for work done. I confess the distinction appears to me Pa- 
ther verbal than real. When you turn a drunkard into a tempe- 
rate man, a vagrant into a settled and steady member of society, 4 
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thief into a labourer, no one doubts that the process is in each case 
reformatory. But if punishment means the process is penal too, for 
nature has so ordered it that bad habits cannot be changed into good 
without considerable, though temporary, suffering. The practical 
form the question assumes is, whether imprisonment, previous to the 
removal to a reformatory, is desirable or no. You will hear that 
subject discussed ; I give no judgment. I note only on the one hand 
that an interval of absolute seclusion may have its advantages, as 
sending the charge to society, even though accompanied with labour, 
an agreeable instead of a painful one ; while on the other there is the 
stigma of imprisonment, and also in some cases the risk of corrupt- 
ing associations. 

One word on the relation in which we stand to the Executive. 
You are aware that for the maintenance of each boy a sum of 5s 
weekly is allowed by Government. I am inclined to think the buil- 
ding once rose and paid for, a total of 8s. weekly per head ought to 
be sufficient. [| assume that all is done, as it ought to be, in the 
roughest and simplest way. The Red Hill estimate exceeds this, that 
of Meitray falls below it. [stimates on such a subject are neces- 
sarily vague ; in the Warwick Asylum, 1846, it was calculated that 
each boy retormed had cost £25 during his stay. Mr. Redgrave 
estimates the undertaking cost at Stretton as £31, and that at Met- 
tray as £42. In the above figures the whole expenditure is included, 
and the cost of failures is added on to that of reclaimed cases, so that 
the estimate is, what all estimates ought to be, as unfavourable as 
possible. Some have expressed a wish that government or the rate- 
payers in each county should undertake the entire cost of these 
schools, leaving nothing for private subscribers to do. In that wish 
I cannot joio. 1 think the schools would suffer in two ways. The 
managers would lose independence. ‘They would become simply 
trustees and servants of the executive in one case, of the county ma- 
gistracy on the other, and where no demand was made on the charity 
of the public, and there would be danger lest the public should re- 
gard itself as relieved from responsibility, and lose all interest in the 
cause. But it is a fair question to consider whether the present rate 
of allowances may not be too low for a permanence ; whether 7s. or 
&s. may not be a miserable grant in lieu of 5s.; although, I think, we 
ought not to press that point until we know better what the average 
is like to be. Where the state grants aid, it acquires necessarily the 
right to see how that aid is used. This is obvious, and reformatory 
schools, like all other schools, must submit to inspection. But I 
must express my belief that any attempt to enforce exact uniformity 
of practice, any interference, in short, where things are going on 
well,on the part of the executive, would be most injudicious. You 
will not find persons undertake reformatory duty unless they have 
some actual aptitude for it ; and to those who have not such aptitude, 
there is nothing attractive in the work; and those who have it, 
are best left to carry on their schools in their own way. It is not 
the system followed that will ensure success, it is the character of 
the teacher. Inspection therefore, though necessary as a check, 
should not be allowed to become interference. Government will 
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always be able to know by the result whether any school is well or 
ill arranged ; and it is the result, not the means used to obtain it. 
that ought to be the test. 

Lastly comes the enquiry, what are we to do with the boys when 
they reach man’s estate? That is a perplexing question ; fortunately 
it does not press. Mr. Baker tells me that hitherto he has found no 
difficulty in disposing of those who have left him. Emigration is an 
easy settlement of the difficulty, and Mr. Turner finds that those who 
emigrate do best; but the colonies may object, and whether they 
do or not, there is this drawback, that in losing sight of his former 
teachers, the vagrant often loses the only friend he has in the world. 
The army and navy are open, and there is benefit in the strictness of 
military discipline ; the merchant service is ready to receive those 
who have been trained in a ship reformatory ; but the ship reforma- 
tory, excellent as it is, has its fault, that the boy’s labours while there 
cannot be made as productive as though he was on shore. ‘The best 
chance seems to be the keeping up a constant communication through 
the national union with employers who are interested in the cause, 
and inducing them to take as many as they will receive.—For obvious 
reasons it is better that the boys should be employed in rural districts 
than in great towns, and indispensable that they should be moved as 
far as may be from the residence of criminal or disreputable relatives. 
We may be told, no doubt, that by soliciting employment for these 
youths we are driving honest men’s sons out of the labour market. 
But in the actual state of the labour market, I attach slight weight 
to that objection. ‘There is ample employment and good pay for all 
who will and can work. ‘Then if work is not found for the reformed 
offender, what hope is there of his reformation lasting. He must 
live ; the only question is whether he shall pay honestly for his living 
or not, and if on no other ground, still on the ground of the greater 
difficulty which those who have broken the Jaw experience in finding 
the means of livelihood, I think we may justify both to ourselves 
and society a reasonable amount of interference, such as we propose. 
So much for what has been called the outlet system—on which | 
do not profess to have anything to offer—ou which all we can do at 
present is to make use of a yearly increasing experience. Above all 
we ought to compare results with Mettray, and profit by the fuller 
knowledge of our continental allies. 

After some further remarks his Lordship concluded as follows :— 
One closing word as regards our duty. In the first place, I say It 
is a duty which we owe to civilization and to society. I touch on 
that as a part of the question, because it is one often neglected. We 
are so surrounded with the affluences of civilized life, so wedded to 
them from childhood, they are to us so much a matter of course, 
that we forget there is no one without them—our constitution, our 
laws, our police, the means of transit through space which alone 
brought us here in such assemblies, the industrious habits of our 
people, more than all, that high standard of opinion which so power- 
fully aids and supplements individuals,—I say we forget that there 
is evidence and means of social progress, mechanical or material, 
which is not the produce of human labor, of labor frequently ill- 
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requited, or not at all,—of labor in many cases unselfishly yviven, 
without hope or prospect of reward, for the satisfaction of conscience, 
and for the lasting benefit of mankind. R emembering that object, 
it appears that just as a tenant is bound to hand over to his suecessor 
the house which he has inhabited in good and tenantable condition, 
so each generation lies under an obligation to transmit to the next, 
institutions, laws, and customs, which shall, aS nearly as possible, 
embody in practice the ideas which enlightened men have formed 
respecting social questions. Hach age has its own wants to supply 
and its own work to do. The case of each should be to provide, 
that there be no arrear of improvements to make up, that new con- 
troversies, when they arise, may find those who succeed us, free to 
give to them their entire energies, not hampered by having on hand 
the task that ought to have been accomplished half a century before. 
I affirm again that this is a national cause, and I lay emphasis on that 
fuct, because I can well conceive that there may be many to whose 
sympathies it appeals only or chiefly when considered in that light. 
‘Lhe idea of crime and the criminal repels us. It is not in all minds 
that reason prevails over impulse, or that compassion will conquer 
disgust. But more—think or feel as they may respecting the indi- 
vidual offender, no one can deem it a slight matter to have aided, 
in however small a degree, to promote the moral health, the social 
stability, the internal well-being of this vast empire—an empire 
mighty in the present, far mightier in the future : an empire whose 
language is spoken, and whose laws prevail in every quarter of the 
globe. 

At the close and during the delivery of his speech, the noble lord 
was greeted with much applause. 

G. W. Hastings, Esq., the Secretary, then stated that letters had 
been received from the following gentlemen, expressive of regret at not 
being able to attend the meeting :—The Lord Mayor of York, and 
the Mayors of Banbury, Bolton, Clitheroe, Dover, Liverpool, Maid- 


stone, Reading, Shrewsbury, and Winchester ; the Recorders of 


Hull and Stamford ; the Sheriffs of Perth and Stirling ; the Sheriffs- 


substitutes of Aberdeen and Perth; the Governors of the Gaols of 


Bedford, Carlisle, Gloucester, Hereford, Hertford, Kendal, Lan- 
cashire, Liverpool, Millbank, Montgomery, Northampton, City and 
County of Newcastle on- Tyne, Oxford, Reading, Salford, Salisbury 
Sussex, Wisbeach, and Winchester ; the Chaplains of Aylesbury, 
Brecon, Bridewell, (in London) Bristol, Brixton, Canterbury, 
Carlisle, Coldbath-fieids, Devizes, Durham, Essex, Hertford, Horse- 
monger Lane, Mountjoy, Monmouth, Norwich, Pentonville, Ports- 
mouth, Shropshire, Stafford, Sussex, Thetford, Walsingham, 
Wymondham, and York; Mr. Justice Coleridge, Professor Craik, 
Rev. Dr. Craik, Rev. Henry Craik, Mr. Hubbak (of Liverpool) 
Honorable Arthur Kinnaird, Lord Lorraine, Mr. Lushington, Sir 
Richard Mayne, Rev. W. Pennefather, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Sir 
Krskine Perry, Mr. Osman Ricardo, Mrs. Reynolds, Mr. Wilson 
(Secretary to the Treasury), Mr. Arthur Way, &c., &c. 


The following letter had also been received from Mr. Dunne, 


chief of the Neweastle-upon-Tyne Constabulary, which was of 
sufficient importance to justify its being read entire :— 
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Chief Constabulary Office, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 
16th August, 1856. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge an invitation I this 
morning received from the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Bristol, 
requesting me to attend at the approaching meeting of the National 
Reformatory Union to be held at Bristol on the 20th instant, and the 
two following days. I very much regret to have to inform you, that my 
duties here will prevent me from doing myself the pleasure of 
attending at Bristol upon the occasion referred to; however, as | 
hold the appointment from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to proceed under the Acts of Parliament 18th and 19th 
Viec., cap. 87, and 17th and 18th Vic., cap. 86, with the view of 
enforcing parental responsibility in connexion with the children con- 
fined in the Reformatory Establishments of the North of England, 
{ shall be most happy to supply you with any information which | 
can give in connexion therewith ; and perhaps I may be permitted 
to say, that L know from my own personal knowledge and observation, 
that since parental responsibility has been enforced in this district, 
under the directions of the Secretary of State, the number of juvenile 
criminals in the custody of the police have decreased by one-half. 1 
know that many of the parents who heretofore were in the habit of 
sending their children into the streets for the purpose of stealing, 
begging and plunder, have quite discontinued that practice, and 
several of the children so used and brought up as thieves and 
mendicants, are now at some of the free schools of the town, others 
of them are at work, and thereby obtain an honest livelihood, and so 
far as I can ascertain, they seem to be thoroughly altered, and appear 
likely to become good and honest members of society. I have for 
my own information conversed with some of the boys so altered,and 
during the conversation I had with them, they declared that they 
derived the greatest happiness and_ satisfaction from their change ot 
life. I don’t at all doubt the truth of these statements, for their 
evident improvement and individual circumstances fully bear them 
out, and I believe them to be really serious in all they say, and truly 
anxious to become honest and respectable. I attribute, ina great 
measure, this salutary change to the effects arising in many instances 
from the establishment of Reformatory schools ; but I have more 
particularly found that greater advantages have emanated from those 
institutions, since the parents of the children confined in them have 
been made to pay contributions to their maintenance; for it appears 
beyond doubt that the effect of the latter has been to induce the 
parents of other young criminals to withdraw them from the streets: 
and instead of using them for the purposes of crime, they seem to 
take an interest in their welfare ; and I know that many of them are 
now really anxious to get such employment for their children as will 
enable them to obtain an honest livelihood ; and it is my opimion 
that the example thus set to older and more desperate criminals, 
belonging in many instances to the same family as the juvenile thet, 
has had the effect of reforming them also; for many of them have 
left off their course of crime and are now living by honest labour, 
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Phe result is, that serious erie has considerably deereased in this 
district, so much so, that there were only six cases for trial at the 
recent assizes, whereas at the previous assizes the average number of 
cases were from twenty-five to thirty; which fact was made the 
subject of much comment and congratulation by Mr. Justice Willes, 
the presiding judge ; and I have to add that the six cases embraced 
all the offences reported to the police since the preceding assizes, so 
that the usual distinctions made between commited crime, the pro 

portion of it detected, and the number of offenders brought to 
justice, cannot be used in estimating the crime of this district for 
the period referred to. Hoping I shall be pardoned for the observa 

tions F have ventured to make, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
J. Dunne, Chief Constable. 


G. H. Bengough, Esq., Secretary National 
Reformatory, Downend, Bristol. 


Mr. Commissioner Hill also read the following letter from Lord 
Brougham:— 

Brougham, 16th Angust, 1856. 

My pear Hiit,—It is needless to say how very much grieved I 
have been by the impossibility of attending the Bristol meeting of 
our Reformatory Union, over which I have always deemed it a high 
honour that I was called upon to preside at its formation. But my 
relief has been great in finding my place on this occasion supplied by 
one whom all his colleagues so highly esteem for his capacity and 
habits of hard work, his eminent abilities, and the truly noble use he 
makes of them. 

We can hardly overrate tle importance of these proccedings. It 
is not very agreeable to reflect upon the number of years that have 
elapsed since [ came to the conviction, which subsequent experience 
and discussion with others in and out of the profession has only con- 
firmed, how very much we over-estimate the deterring effect of 
penal legislation unaccompanied with other measures, and how 
necessary it is both to apply means of prevention, to make punishi- 
ment reformatry, and to reclaim those on whom we have been 
obliged to inflict it. I have taken the liberty through you of laying 
before the Union my reflections upon this subject. [look forward 
tu the happiest results from the present mecting, and to an ample 
extension of the great benefits already derived from the trials that 
have, both in this and other countries, been made of the system. 

No one can have a greater respect than I have for the benevolent 
and enlightened labours of M. de Metz and his late colleague, M. 
de Courtelles ; and my visit to Mettray, two years ago, enabled ne 
pointedly to contradict in Parliament some assertions, and expose 
misapprehensions prevalent on the subject. It is not, however, true 
that Mettray was the first experiment of the kind. Phe Philan- 
thropic Society, many years before (long before Stretton-on-Dun bo 
indeed),had even adopted the farnily principle, pi rhaps the distinguish 
ing feature of the Mettray plan, and only gave it up, I believe, when 
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they were enabled to erect their building in St. George's fields. 
Stretton-on-Dunmore was begun as early as 1718; and while we 
honour the memory of that truly admirable man, Townsend Powell, 
who devoted himself to its support, we must feel no little shame in 
the reflection that, after he had for many years, through good and 
evil report, and with the utmost difficulty, kept it alive, for want of 
funds it did not survive him, and I was grieved to find last year that 
it had been abandoned. I take it for granted that its condition 
could not have been known to the great and wealthy towns of War. 
wickshire and Staffordshire, which must have benefited most by Mr. 
Powell’s labours,carried on, as they purposely were, in a remote 
district, in order that the liberated convicts might be separated as 
much as possible from the haunts of their former associates. 

Nothing can be more candid than M. de Metz’s admissions on all 
occasions of having profited by the experience and the suggestions 
of other, especially those of M. Uichern, founder of the Rowherr 
Hauss, near Hamburg. But it is greatly to the honour of M. de 
Metz’s sagacity, that he perceived the advantages of the family 
principle, where it had been adopted, as it probably was by the 
Philanthropic Society of London, from necessity and the want of 
accommodation, not designedly. He saw through its great impor- 
tance, and voluntarily made it part of his system. 

I trust that the meeting will not separate without fully discussing 
and exposing the evils of short imprisonments. In the paper which 
I have sent you will find that this is dwelt upon as one exception 
among the errors into which Mr. Bentham fell upon the Reformatory 
operations of penal inflictions. I well recollect how ertirely he agreed 
with us upon this important point, when Sir S. Romilly and I 
were discussing with him what we took leave to regard as fundamen- 
tal errors on other points. It really is of such paramount impor- 
tance, that it may be said to make all the difference between punish- 
ment being an evil or a remedy ; a prevention or an encouragment 
of crime; a mitigation or an aggravation of its mischiefs. 

Among many other subject which will, of course, be brought be- 
fore the meeting, one surely is the error of some distinctions taken 
in the plans of the patronage societies that are formed. Some, I see, 
are confined to females, others.to males, while the same might w ell 
take care of both. A more prevailing mistake is restricting our 
care tothe young. There can be no reason why the same society 
should not charge itself also with adults, assuming what I apprehend 
also hardly be disputed, that it is against all principle, and all the 
results of experience, to confine our labours to the care of juvenile 
offenders. 

I ought to apologise for occupying you with the perusal of a long 
letter from a distance, when you must be so fully and so much better 
employed nearer home. My disappointment is really great that I 
am not with you and our colleagues, to whom I desire my kind 
regards and respects. I observe that Sir J. Pakington is expected 
to attend, for whom I need not say how great is my esteem, having 
long been his fellow-labourer in important measures for the amend- 
ment of the law, and it would have given me no little satisfaction to 
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inake the acquaintance of so excellent a person as Mr. Miles, to 
whom the Union is greatly indebted. Believe me, sincerely yours. 
H. Brovcnam. 


REPORT 


From the General Committee of the National Reformatory Union, at 
the first provincial meeting at Bristol, on the 20th August, 1856. 


The general committee, in addressing the society upon the present 
occasion when a fresh impulse is, they trust, about to be given to its 
movements, and when many probably are present who are unaware of 
the circumstances under which its existence was commenced, are desir. 
ous of alluding ina brief manner to the history of the reformator) 
movement, to the origin and objects of the society, and to the operations 
which it has already carried on. 

For some time past the imperfect administration of our criminal lav 
has occupied the attention not only of those practically engaged in its 
operations, but also of all who are interested in the welfare of the popu- 
lation of this country. The uncertainty of the punishment being pro- 
portioned to the offence, the failure of successive attempts for the 
improvement of convicted prisoners, and the impotency of the existing 
system to diminish the amount of crime, have long formed a subject for 
deep and anxious consideration alike to legislators and philanthropists. 
Above all, the mingled impolicy and cruelty of treating a child, who 
had been brought into criminal habits through ignorance or want, or it 
might be through coercion, after the same fashion as an adult who had 
voluntarily spent years in hard and reiterated crime, began some years 
since to force itself upon public attention as a scandal requiring 
remedy. As is usually the case, even when the clearest remedy is pro- 
posed for the most obvious wrong, considerable opposition and prejudice 
were excited in the first instance against the plan put forward to ameli- 
orate those confessed evils. When the original promoters of the refor- 
matory movement spoke of reclaiming acriminal child by means of 
industrial occupation, instead of the treadmill and the ccll, they wer 
stigmatized as a class of dangerous though it may be well meaning 
sentimentalists, who had a morbid affection for felons, and a perverted 
taste for converse with crime, and who, by holding out a premium to 
wickedness and confounding all distinction between vice and virtue, 
would flood the country with a race of pampered convicts, and not 
improbably revolutionize society itself. Many present on this occasion 
can no doubt bear personal witness that this is an unexaggerated state- 
ment of the language commonly held a few years since in reference to 
the reformatory system. When Sir John Pakington, nine years ago, 
introduced his Juvenile Offenders’ Bill, which first established the 
principle that young criminals should be dealt with on a pele 
from that pursued towards adults, and which unquestionably paver oe 
way for subsequent reformatory legislation, it was objected that oa 
measure would be a dangerous innovation, and that a just principle —_ 
involved in the imprisonment of a child for three months before u om 
for an offence which was subsequently found to merit only a week's 
imprisonment. | eee 

But the advocates for reformatory treatment were not discouraged D) 
this opposition. They were confident that the truth and — 
of their views would be in time appreciated by the people of Englan', 
and in this expectation they were not disappointed. cia 

It became known that in continental countries, institutions of a refor- 
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matory nature had been established, and that so far from having pro 
duced the predicted evils they had been productive of acknowledged 
good. It also became known that in Scotland industrial schools had for 
twenty years and upwards exercised a beneficial influence in reclaiming 
the vagrant and criminal class; and that in this country the exertions 
of Mr Sydney Turner, at Redhill, had long been directed to the same 
benevolent end; new institutions on the same principles began to spring 
up in London and the provinces. Among the latter the schools at 
Hardwicke and Saltley being conspicuous. In the years 1851 and 1853, 
conferences were held at Birmingham, which were numerously attended 
by advocates of the reformatury cause from all parts of the kingdom, 
and whose proceedings and resolutions were widely circulated and 
produced a great effect. 

In 1854 the unceasing efforts of the more active supporters of the 
movement obtained the enactment of a measure for the better care and 
reformation of youthful offenders in Great Britain, which enabled 
judges and magistrates to send criminal children below the age of  six- 
teen to a reformatory school for a lengthened period of detention ; em- 
powered the Home Sccretary to certify schools for this purpose, thus 
saving the necessity for local acts, and established the great principle 
of the pecuniary responsibility of parents for their children when 
sentenced under the act. 

During the same session a measure was passed by Mr. Dunlop, apply- 
ing to Scotland only, which made legislative provision for the custody 
aud reformation of vagrant children, the provisions of which have 
already produced the happiest results. A local act was also y assed for 
the county of Middlcsex, enabling the magistrates to establish a refor- 
matory school, and to commit criminal children to it; but inthis measure 
the age of children was unfortunately Limited to fourteen, and thus an 
anomalous difference was in this respect established between the metro- 
politan and the provincial working of the reformatory system. 

In consequence of this interference by the Legislature, a number of 
Reformatory institutions were at once founded or projected, and a great 
impulse was given to the movement throughout the whicle country. 
‘The necessity for some association which should disperse information, 
receive Communications, Giscuss disputed points, and obtain any further 
lcgislation that might be needed, then became apparent. ‘The founders 
wud managers of new refurmatories were daily seeking for information, 
and knew not where to obtain it; those who were by experience versed 
in the management of such institutions were anxious to find some means 
for disseminating their views; the original act for the reformation of 
youthful effenders, though amended by a measure passed in 1850, Was 
still very imperfect, and considerable practical difficulty was experienced 
in carrying it out; all these circumstances, besides the natura] desire tor 
a bond of union between those engaged in an arduous work, had created 
last year the want for a reformatory socicty. A number of those most 
actively engaged in the movement, accordingly met together in the latter 
part of 1835, and resolved to form themselves into an associauion for the 
accomplishment of the objects above alluded to. The rapid increase 
which took place in their ranks (shewing how truly they had estimated 
the want of such a body), enabled them to meet in London at the be- 
ginning of the present year, to commence the regular, organ’zation ot 
their staff, and to sketch out the plan of operations. Butat this moment 
an unfortunate discussion arose within their own ranks, which threatened 
at its outset the very existence of the society. It had always been Im- 
tended by the original promoters of the society that it should vindicate 
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the name it bore, and that it should be not only in the wideness of its 
operations, but in the liberality with which it should welcome to its 
ranks men of all shades of opinion and all diversities of creed, The 
National Reformatory Union. ‘That the question of religious difference 
should enter into the discussion of the reformation of offenders and the 
improvement of the criminal law, any more than that of founding an 
hospital, never entered the minds of the original founders of the society, 
They saw the destitute and the outeast perishing before their eyes, and 
were willing to succour them without asking their creed. ‘They knew 
that the most eminent of those men and women who had laboured 
throughout Europe in the reformatory cause, differed widely feom each 
other in religious belief; but they thought much of the great object in 
Wluch all were agrecd, and little of the points of sectarian difherences. 
When, therefore, an attempt was made within the newly formed society 
to pass resolutions which would have placed it on a narrower basis, aad 
have excluded some of the best and wisest supporters of the movement, 
a firm resistance was offered to these mistaken though, doubtless, con- 
scientious endeavours. It is much to be lamented that, in consequence 
of the success of this resistance, many of the most valuable m savers ot 
the Union at once quitted its rauks, and proceeded to form another 
society with kindred objects, though quite distinet principles. Your 
committee must always wish well to every institution which has for its 
object the diminution of crime and the reformation of the criminal; they 
believe, moreover, that the field for exertion is wide enough for the 
action of two socicties, and they readily recognise the zeal and usefulness 
of those who conscicntiously seceded from them; but, at the same time, 
they must take this opportunity to empha‘ically declare that nothing 
can ever induce them to carry on the National Reformatory Union ina 
spirit less comprehensive than that in which it was originally form ted, 
Shortly after the formal establishment of the society, your committee 
obtained the consent of Lord Brougham to act as president, and entered 
into arrangements with the Law Amendment Society for the joint occu- 
pation of the rooms, and for a share in their weekly Journal. They also 
appointed sub-committees to consider various questions of practical 
detail, and set themselves at work to carry out the four great objects tor 
which the Union was established ; — 

First, to collect and diffuse information bearing on the reformation of 
youthful offenders. 

Second, to prumote the further practical developement of the retor- 
matory system. 

Third, to consider and promote such legislative measures as are still 
required for the better care and reformation of juvenile offenders. 

ourth, to assist in placing out, and the subsequent guardianship and 
protection, of young persons leaving reformatory institutions. 

The first object your committee have endeavoured to accomplish b) 
obtaining corresponding members trom the different certified retormato- 
ries in the United Kingdom, who have already contributed most valuabic 
information, by holding a series of meetings in London, tor the purposes 
of hearing papers read and discussions, and by reporting all their pro- 
ceedings in the Law Amendment Journal, which they have supplied 


regularly to every member, : 
ay ‘ : , ‘urther practical developement of | th 
Phe second object, that of the further practical developeme! | 
reformatory system, has been forwarded by opening a regis rfor sei ' 
masters of reformatories, and by giving ail the information that ¢ nal 
be obtained on the subject, to every one applying for it, 
of masters, a most important point, has been anxiously considered 5; an 
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your committee are in hopes that active steps will soon be taken, to 
supply the great want now existing, A well organized normal schoo! 
for that purpose seems to be necessary, and as the late minister of the 
Privy Council shows that they are alive to the importance of the subject, 
it may be hoped that government will be prepared to take, at no distant 
time, more decisive steps in the same direction. 

The third object, that of promoting all necessary legislative measures, 
has been sedulously attended to. Tlfe excellent measure introduced and 
carried by Sir Stafford Northcote during the late session, was carefully 
considered at repeated meetings of the society, and a number of valuable 
suggestions were thrown out, which have been in great part embodied 
in the clauses of the act. On this head your committre must express 
their strong approval of the steps which have been taken to carry out 
the principle of parental responsibility ; a principle which they consider 
all important, and which they trust to see soon made widely applicable. 
‘They are convinced that if parents are made generally to feel, that the 
neglect of their child in the training of him in dishonest practices, is not 
saleulated to relieve them of the cost of his maintenance, the temptation 
to abandon or misinstruct their children will completely vanish. Your 
committee have received many reliable communications in support of 
this opinion, and it is is still further confirmed by the experience of the 
working of Dunlop’s Act, in Scotland, which has greatly diminished the 
amount of youthful vagrancy in that part of the United Kingdom. The 
question of previous imprisonment will no doubt be so fully discussed at 
the sectional meeting to-morrow, that your committee will not allude to 
it here, turther than to state the fact, within their knowledge, thata 
very large majority of those who are practically acquainted with refor- 
matory treatment are in favour of a short previous imprisonment. The 
supposed example of France, which does not really apply to the state of 
things in this country, seems to have misled on this point some ot those 
who have onlytheoretically considered the matter. The fourth object, 
that of providing for the maintenance of young persons leaving retorma- 
tories, has engaged the anxious attention of your committee. A sub- 
committee was appointed some time since to carry out any practical 
measures that might be deemed advisable, and by their advice, a series 
of questions were addressed to the managers of al] the certified reforma- 
tories in the United Kingdom. These questions have been promptly and 
fully answered, and a mass of valuable information has thus been obtained 
which cannot fail to throw considerable light on the important subject 
of patronage. Your committee must observe, that the answers they 
lave received are conclusive as to the ease with which places are at pre- 
sent obtained for the reformed inmates of our certified schools. ‘The 
time for difficulty, if it is ever to come, has not yet arrived, but there 
seems to be a general feeling that a central office for information, under 
the management of this society, would prove very useful. At this office 
the names of those willing to receive into their service the late inmates 
of reformatories would be requested, while another list of those anxious 
for situations would be constantly open. : 

Your committee would observe that the subject of ship reformatorics, 
owing to the facility with which trained boys are provided for 1n the 
royal and mercantile service, is closely connected with that ot the - 
posal of youths leaving reformatories, and they trust that some valuable 


information will be elicited at the section to-morrow, on the manage- 
ment of these institutions. One of the questions issued by the — 
mittee on patronage, referred to the proportion which those who - 
done well bore to the total number of the children who had left reforma- 
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tories. Many of these schools have been so recently founded, that then 
experience 1s not yet of any importance, but the statistics furnished by 
those which have been long at work, are of the most gratifying nature. 

The Glasgow house of refuge, for instance, has been in existence for 
22 years, and numbers nearly 400 inmates. Out of the total number 
admitted since its establishment, eighty-five per cent. are stated to have 
done well. 

Out of 79 cases supplied by the manager of the Home in the East, 44 
have done well, 34 are known to have done ill, and the remaining 32 
have not been traced. Out of 137 cases from the Glasgow female hous« 
of refuge, 69 have done well, 30 are bad or doubtful, and 38 are either 
dead or unknown. Out of 31 from Hardwicke Court, Mr, Barwick 
baker describes, 17 as doing well, 9 as gone on unsatisfactorily, but not 
recommitted, 5 recommitted, and 3 absconded) Mr. Challoner says of 
the boys who have left the Berwick and Neweastle school, 23 are doing 
well, 3 have returned to crime, 1] are unknown. It is probable that 
these returns, taken from others of a similar nature, will be regarded a 
conclusive, aso the eflicacy of the institutions when guided by sufficient 
experience, which this society is desirous of encouraging. 

Your committee must not omit to state that the Union had the ad- 
vantage of the presence of M. Demetz at one of their meetings, during 
the last spring. ‘That eminent man, whose name will remain insepar- 
ably connected with the history of the reformatory movement, gave an 
address to the members, which contained most valuable advice on many 
points connected with the system which he advocates, and your com- 
mittee have every reason to hope that, on a future occasion, the same 
pleasure and advantage will be ayain enjoyed. 

Your committee have only further to add, that they trust the conse- 
quence of this meeting, in a city which has taken so prominent a part 
in the reformatory movement, will be the formation of a numerous 
Bristol and West of England branch, to be followed by the establishment 
of similar branches in all parts of the United Kingdom. 

It is only by spreading wide the interest in reformatories, and by en- 
listing all ranks and classes in their extension, that the real object of the 
movement can be achieved, and your committee hope that the commence- 
mnent has been to-day made of an organization which will ramity through 
all the provinces of the United Kingdom. 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells moved the 
adoption of the Report. Having the facts which the noble lord had 
stated before them, they ought to do what they could to promote 
the establishment of Reformatories ; theGovernment and local efforts 
should go hand in hand. Government agreed to pay, in the first 
place, half the rent ; in the second, they agreed to pay one-third of 
the annual cost of the tools and raw materials for labor ; and in the 
third place, they make grants for the cost of books, maps, and 
apparatus upon the same terms as to other schools ; and, in order 
to encourage the preparation of suitable schoolmasters in such in- 
stitutions, grant 35/. to the treasurer of any Reformatory school in 
respect of any person who shall have been boarded, lodged, and 
trained as master in such Reformatory school during the period of 
twelve months. Their Lordships further resolved to reimburse the 
said treasurer any sum not exceeding 64, which it may have been 
necessary to advance for the purpose of travelling or personal expences 


of such person so trained, Under these circumstances every county 
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in England ought to be ashamed of itself, which did not come forward 
with its local influence and local superintendence. In addition to 
the benefits he had named, Government had offered a capitation 
grant on every child (according to the number of average atten- 
dances), not paid for by the Lords of the Treasury, under the 17th 
and 18th Vict., cap. 86, of 50s. per annum, provided that such child 
was fed at the school. He might also add that at the Glasgow 
school the children cost only 3/. per annum, so that there was but a 
small amount to make up by local subscriptions. 

Mr. Commissioner Hill said :—My lord, I feel at once encouraged 
and alarmed by the present state which the question assumes. ] 
am encouraged, because [ do hope and trust that the feeling which 
las thus been excited may spread through the land ; but I am alarmed 
lest this should prove to be only a temporary feeling, only a passion, 
and not a principle, among us. But let those who may be 
induced by the eloquence of the chairman to engage in this work, 
recollect that if they come forward only in a spirit of levity—only 
from the novelty of the undertaking—that they are sure to draw 
back their hand from the plough, and to work infinitely more harm 
than good. You, my lord, have told us that there are many 
objectors who have been silenced by the popularity of the question, 
but who are, nevertheless, sceptical as to the possibility of any real 
or genuine reform. They will be hardened in their scepticism if we 
make an unsuccessful experiment, if we estabiish Reformatories 
which fail, either from want of funds, or talent and intelligence in 
the superintendents and teachers who may be employed. I hope and 
trust, therefore, all will refleet upon what you, my lord, have truly 
said—that if the habit is formed of labor in this great vocation, that 
labor will be its sure and great reward. I know, from communication 
with those who have given days and nights and months, through 
years, to toil in this great calling, that there are raised in the minds 
of those engaged in it, influences which make it a most delightful 
vocation, notwithstanding its seeming repulsive aspect. But then 
this state of mind can only be gained by due perseverance, and the 
setting ourselves against all the difficulties which, at the first, will 
beset our paths. We are in fashion at the present, but the fairer 
part of this audience will tell us that whatever is new in fashion 1s 
most sure to suffer by-and-by, from that very fact, because 
it goes out of fashion. Fashions are temporary, and then all the 
excellences, all the beauties, and all the conveniences, which were 
the theme of eloquence while the fashion lasted, are all turned into 
something which must be neglected and forgotten as soon as possible. 
In moving the adoption of this Report, I take upon myself to say, 
that I do not thereby give my adhesion to every word which it con- 
I do not believe that it is intended by this vote to call upon 
We retain our own independence of 
feeling upon minor points, while we say, as we may, that we cordially 
join in all the great facts and principles which it sets forth. — Phere 
ean be no doubt upon this point, and I am sure that this being the 
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ease, we may all indulge in our own particular opinions 01 crotchet 
| I second, therefore, 


tains. 
those who join it to do so. 


upon the minor points which are touched upon. 
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with the most sincere and cordial pleasure the motion of the Right 

Rev. Prelate for the adoption of the Report. 
The motion was then put, and carried unanimously: and a vote 

of thanks was passed to the Merchant Venturers for the use of the 


Hall. 


THE SOIREE. 
_ In the evening, at 8 o'clock, a Svirée was held at the Victoria 
Rooms, Clifton. Around the walls of the room were hung numer- 


ous flags, composed of coloured gauzes, and also some portraits of 


personages who have distinguished themselves in the educational 
movement. Amongst the worthies thus commemorated were, Lord 
Brougham ; Dr. Canning; John Pounds, the shoemaker of Ports- 
mouth, who founded the ragged-school system; Dr. Tuckerman, 
of Boston, U. S., the founder of the domestic missions; Mainzer, 
the originator of the congregational singing classes; M. de Metz, 
founder of the Mettray Reformatory, &c. 

Amongst the ladies and gentlemen present were most of the per- 
sonages enumerated as taking part at the meeting in the morning, 


as also many others who have actively engaged in the promotion of 


the Reformatory cause. We observed Miss Carpenter, conductor 
of the Red-lodge Institution; Mrs. Sawyer, foundress of the Park. 
row Asylum; Mr. W. Wells, J.P. for Warwickshire, author of the 
well-known work on circumstantial evidence; Miss Dix, of the 
United States, foundress of an improved order of lunatic asylums ; 
Mr. Jellinger Symonds, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools; Mr. 
Merry, J.P. of Berkshire, who is author of many works on the 
Reformatory movement; the Rev. Mr. Barton of Northampton ; 
the Rev. Mr. Prower; the Rev. J. T. Birt, chaplain of the gaol at 
Birmingham ; Rev. Canon Mosely ; Mr. Sadler, late chief-constable 
of Stockport (who, it will be remembered, wrote in favor of the 
system twenty years ago); Mrs. Jameson, the authoress; J. G. 
Shaw, Ksq., J. N. Sanders, Esq., C. J. Thomas, Esq., C. Clarke, 
Esq., Mr. Driver, of the Outcast Boys’ Home, Belvidere-crescent, 
Lambeth ; Alfred Hill, Esq. F. A. M‘Geachy, Esq., F. B. Baker, 
Esq., Dr Symonds, Dr. and Mrs. Budd, Dr. Wallis, the Misses 
Hill, &c. After some time had been spent in social converse, 

Captain Bengough read a paper, by Miss Carpenter, “ On the 
Reformatory Institutions in and near Bristol.” 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Bristol read a paper by Lord 
Brougham, “ On the Inefficiency of simply Penal Legislation.” 

The proceedings then closed. 

THE SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 

Thursday morning was devoted to a series of Sectional Meetings, 
after the plan of the British Association, at which the following 
papers were read, and short discussions were taken on each :— 

1. « On Punishments in Reformatory Schools,” by Mr. Wheatley, 
M. P., Chairman of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

2, « Ona Visit to Mettray,” by Mr. Frederick Hill, late Inspector 
of Prisons in Scotland. Read by Mr. Hastings. 
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3. * On the Advantages of Encouragement to Prisoners, and of 
allowing them some some Freedom of Action,” by Captain Crofton, 
Chairman of the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland. 

4. **On Dunlop’s Act,”’ by Mr. Hill. 

5. On Ship Reformatories,” by Mr. H. Philpott. 

6. On the Liverpoo] Akbar Reformatory,” by Mr. Brougham. 

7. “Onthe present position of Reformatories to the State, and 
the Principles on which they should be conducted, especially as 
regards Girls’ Reformatories,” by Miss Carpenter. 

8.  Onthe Previous Luprisonment of Children sentenced to 
Reformatories,” by Sir Stafford Northcote. 

9. On the best Means of Providing for the Inmates of Re- 
formatory Schools on their Discharge,” by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 
THE GREAT CONCLUDING PUBLIC MEETING. 

On Thursday evening a very numerously attended public meeting 
was held, which was the largest and most important gathering of the 
series. It took place in the large hall, Victoria Rooms. The Right 
Hon. President, Lord Stanley, took the chair, and near him we 
observed Lord Robert Cecil, M.P.; the Right Hon. Sir John Pa- 
kington, Bart., M.P.; Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., M P.; William 
Miles, M.P.; J. Adderley, M.P.; the Rev. Dr. English; the Rev. 
Canon Girdlestone ; the Rev. Sydney Turner ; Henry Pownall, Ksq., 
the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Bristol; A. B. Saville, Esq., 
High Sheriff ; Colonel Penney ; E.B. Wheatley, Esq.; J. G Shaw, 
Esq. ; J. Symons, Esq.; J. Thomas, Esq.; C. Tovey, Esq.; Rev. J. 
Burder ; T. B. L. Baker, Esq.; Captain Bengough; G. W Hast- 
ings, I'sq.; Joseph Bentley, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Stanley opened the proceedings, and after 
some introductory remarks said :—InEngland and Wales there were, 
by the last returns, yearly cases under the hands of the law about 
99,000 prisoners, and of these the number set down as Juvenile 
offenders—that is to say, as being under seventeen years of age—was 
about 11,400. You willnot be far wrong if you say that our yearly 
return of criminals, in England and Wales, is 100,000, of which 
number 11} per cent. are juveniles under seventeen years of age. 
Now of that number, it is shown in the same return, that about 4,000 
are set down as re-committals ; that is to say, they are known to have 
been in prison before, but besides the number so set down, it Is a 
matter of every-day experience that a very large number are per- 
petually changing their places of residence as vagrants and criminals, 
and thus when they are committed in places where they are not 
known it is often erroneously supposed that they are committed for 
the first time, whereas, in point of fact, they have several times 
before been in the hands of justice for offences against the law. 
Probably, therefore, the number of first offences is not more than 
about half what the return puts it at, owing to the reason just stated. 
I will not trouble you with the data on which these calculations are 
based, or go through the documents by which they are proved ; 
suffice it to say, that those whose accuracy may be relied on, and who 
have paid the vreatest attention to the subject, tell us that the num- 
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ber of juvenile offenders, excluding merely trivial cases, where the 
Reformatory process is not necessary, the number you will have 
yearly to deal with falls between 2,000 and 3,000. Now, under the 
law as it stands, the utmost period for which juvenile offenders mav 
be committed is a period of five years, The majority, however, are 
not intended to remain in Reformatory schools for more than from 
one-half to two-thirds of that period. You may take three years as 
the average ; and, therefore, I say again, that you will have to pro- 
vide—I am giving you the results merely, and not troubling you with 
the process, by which they are arrived at—lI say, therefore, that the 
alculation is, that you will have, sooner or later, if you intend this 
Reformatory movement to be effectual and really carried out—you 
will have to provide accommodation in these schools for about 10,000 
children at once. 

Now, the great difficulty which we hate always met, in advocating 
this cause of Reformatories, is the doubt which manv persons enter- 
tain as to the possibility of reclaiming one who has been formed and 
trained to criminal habits. Now, I think, our cause has, in some 
respects, suffered by mixing up two questions, in their nature es- 
sentially distinct. ‘There are persons—many of them able men, all of 
them benevolent men—there are many both in the present and in the 
last generation, both in this and other countries—who have devoted 
their energies to the reformation of adult criminals ; of grown-up per- 
sons,that is,;who have been sentenced to periods of imprisonment. Now, 
God forbid that I should say one word that could Jead such persons 
to despond in their endeavours. That is not my purpose ; but at the 
same time, 1 know—and none are more ready to admit this than 
those who have taken part in such efforts—that the difficulties of 
that task are far greater than when you deal with the young. The 
proportion of success is much smaller, the proportion of failures 
much larger. The two attempts—the reformation of adult criminals, 
and the reformation of juvenile offenders—differ not merely in the 
degree of the difficulty to be dealt with, but they differ also in the 
kind and nature of the undertaking. I will explain to you what I 
mean. An adult criminal, one who has arrived at man’s estate, who 
has habitually and systematically practised a life of crime, can hardly 
have done so in entire ignorance of the moral character of his pro- 
ceedings, or of the opinion which society has formed of them. He 
must be, to a certain extent—l allow, of course, that ignorance may 
be sume excuse—but he must be, to a certain extent, a criminal in 
intention as well as in act. Now our case is—and this is the point 
which we are endeavouring to impress upon those who hear us—that 
of the juvenile offenders there are many, probably a large majority 
of the entire number, who, though they are criminal, deeply criminal 
in act, can hardly be said to be criminal in intention. Various tables 
of figures have been prepared on this subject, which differ a little 
from one another, as all such tables of figures will do; but they 
agree in showing that a vast majority—in one case 75 per cent., or 
three-quarters of the whole number—had been directly led into 
crime by their parents, or had been so neglected by their parents 
that they had been led by others into crime. A similar calculation 
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made in Manchester some years back gave 90 per cent. of the erimi- 


nals whose cases had been investigated, as being the children of 


dishonest, criminal, or profligate parents ; and only 10 per cent., or 
one-tenth of the whole, as the children of honest parents. All these 
figures, and many more computations of the same kind that have 
been made, agree in this, that in crime, as in the analogous case of 
pauperism, there is a str ong tendency to become hereditary, and the 
inference to be drawn from that is this, that.there is a large number, 
an immense proportion of the whole number of the juvenile erimin: la. 
who are so from circumstances, and not from choice ; whose organ. 
ization, whose character, does not more incline them to dishonesty 
than docs that of others who have never entered upon vicious courses ; 
who, in fact, have never had the chance given them, from the time 
of theiv birth, of obtaining a livelihood by honest means. ‘I'hese 
poor boys are, in fact, known and marked in the places where the y 
reside ; honest children will not associate with them ; re 'spectable 
employe rs will have nothing to do with them ; and for any boy to be 
seen with them is in itself a stigma, and a ‘enavk of such boy not 
being himself respectable. Such is their position, and they grow up 
thieves, not because they want to be thieves, but because literally, 

they have no option offered to them. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you will see at once that if we can make 
out that case, and we believe that there is abundance of evidence to 
substantiate it, if we can make out that case there is no reason to 
despair of the reformation of those who are brought within our 
reach under these circumstances. We do not want to overstate our 
case. Itis not fair, and it never answers to do so. We quite allow 
that amongst the entire number there may be some who may be 
wholly or very nearly incorrigible. We quite adinit the existence of 
this evil ; but what we say is that these are the minority, and that 
the curable cases are the majority. And as regards those who are 
incorrigible, we conceive a certain advantage is gained—even though 
you may be unable to improve their char: icters, you can at least 
place them where they have not the opportunity of corrupting others. 
There is another inference to be drawn from the hereditary and 
local character of crime, and it is this: criminality does not, as we 
believe, at all follow the ordinary law of supply and demand. It does 
not follow that, because you have a certain amount of property, and 
only a certain number of police to guard it, you will also have a fixed 
amount of crime. That does not follow at all. We believe, when 
you have once succeeded in clearing the streets of this regular and 
hereditar y criminal class, you will find that the crimes with which 
you will have to deal in future will be fewer in number and less cri- 
minal in character. It is one thing for a boy who has been well 
brought up from childhood to take to vice, and it is a quite another 
thing for a boy who bas been brought up in vice, subsequent to his 
see ming reform: ition, to go baek, it m: Ly be for a short time, to his 
old associates and habits. The two cases must not be ¢ ‘onfounded 
together. When, therefore, the success of our Reformatories is 
stated at 60, 70, or 80 per cent., we are not jus stified in supposing 
that the other 40, 30, or 20 per cent., must necessarilly be given up 
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as hopeless ; we believe there are many cases where relapses have 
only been temporary, and that the lessons which have been so long 
and assiduously taught, though they bear no immediate fruit, will do 
so at some later day, 

Now, you are probably aware, most of you, to what extent the 
Legislature has taken up this movement. The law has now given to 
magistrates the power of sentencing boys under 16 years of age to 
detention in Reformatories for periods not exceeding five years. The 
State grants os. weekly, 13/. 10s. per annum, for their support. — It 
endeavours to recover that sum from the parents. By the minute 
of last June, large and liberal assistance is afforded in other shapes 
to those who desire to set up and carry on Reformatory schools ; and 
the object of this Society, which holds its meeting here to-uipht, is 
to render that law practicaliy available, as far as it is possible to do 
so. We want to put its provisions in foree. We want to assist in 
the establishment of new Refermatory Schools, and where they are 
established, we seek to give facilities tor comparing the various me- 
theds which are pursued at the different schools, and to furnish 
opportunities for the discussion of the general subject. We want, 
if changes in the law should be required, to discuss those changes 
amongst ourselves, and to press their adoption upon Parliament; and 
jastly—and this is the most important of all—we wish to furnish all 
those inmates of Reformatories, who in course of time may have to 
leave them, with a fair opportunity of getting a start in lite, by pro- 
curing for them honest and respectable employment. We have 
sometimes been asked to include within the scope of our operations 
that other subject which IT mentioned—adult reform, That, I 
confess, I should be unwilling to do. I attach great importance to 
keeping the two distinct. [think if we were to go beyond that line 
of operations which we have traced out for ourselves, we should run 
some risks of diminishing our own utility by attempting too much ; 
and by combining the more hopepful with the less hopeful enterprise, 
we should run the risk of incurring—I dou’t say prejudice, 1 don't 
say unpopuiarity—but we should run the risk of being held account- 
able for failures, which in that other enterprise are inevitable, and 
failures with which we have nothing to do, and cannot be held ac- 
countable for if we confine ourselves to juvenile criminals. There may 
be a future field of operations opened up to us in that wide question 
of industrial schvols for vagrant children ; that, however, is a ques- 
tion rather for the future than for the present, rather for the 
Government than for private benevolence ; and although we are happy 
to have information and discussions upon the subject, for the present 
we must confine our operations to schools of a strictly reformatory 
character ; that is to say, schools provided for criminal children. . 

Now, in discussing this subject, there are three general heads, under 
which the whole inquiry falls; Ist. On what conditions and in what 
manner are children to be adinitted to Reforinatory Schools ? 2ndly. 
On what principles are those schools to be conducted while they are 
there? and, 3rdly. When the boys leave the schools, what is to become 
of them? As to the question of adinission, we have had, not only 
here, but, I believe, wherever the friends of this cause have assembled, 
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very animated and very important debates on the question of previous 
imprisonment. By the law, as it now stands, it is necessary that a 
boy, after conviction, before entering a Reformatory, should have 
gone througha short term of imprisonment. There are some of 
our friends who think that that should be optional, and not compulsory 
upon the magistrates. There are others again who object to the 
system of previous imprisonments altogther, and who think that in 
every case a boy should be sent directly to the Reformatory School. 
I note these points simply for the information of those who may not 
be aware of the state of opinion amongst us; I do not attempt to 
decide between those who differ, or to pronounce any judgment of my 
own upon the points in dispute. Some contend, that to send a boy 
to gaol at all is to cast a stigma upon him for his whole life; that 
the process is in general not one of a reformatory character ; that 
his future prospects in life are effected by it; that there is a danger 
of creating a feeling of prejudice in his mind that, having undergone 
the term of his sentence, he had therefore a right to be set at liberty, 
and that superadding this term of compulsory education is unfair to- 
wards him. But I have only to observe, that if this opinion comes 
to be entertained, nothing could be more fatal to the practical success 
of our schools. 

On the other hand, it is urged that a short period of separate 
confinement—-not exposed to the contaminating influences of elder 
criminals—is healthy, and not injurious in its operations. That the 
temporary seclusion gives time for reflection, and that the boy who 
has been so secluded comes again into the society of other boys 
—even though that society be accompanied with hard fare and hard 
labour—with a feeling of pleasure rather than of pain ; and those who 
support the previous imprisonment contend that it isan argument as 
far as it goes, that if you are to have penal discipline any whiere, it is 
much better to have it at the prison than in the Reformatory, because 
if you introduce penal discipline there you entirely alter the character 
of the Institution, and to a great extent you mar the effect of the 
teaching given. This, I believe, is an outline of the ground on which 
tho controversy has been carried on. I came here merely to give 
you a sketch of the opinions entertained, and not to take one side or 
the other ; but if I were to express any personal opinion of my own 
—and I would do so with great deference—I shonld steer a middle 
course between the two extremes. I would allow previous imprison- 
ments in some cases to be optional at the discretion of the magistrates, 
and in other cases I would make it compulsory as at present. 

I shall now come to the next branch of the subject, which relates 
to the actual management of these schools. The boy is detained there 
for a period varying from two to five years, and he is to be taught 
habits of hard work and industrial occupation. In some cases he 
may learn a trade; in other cases, as in the Ship Reformatory at 
Liverpool, he is prepared for the sea. It is held, and I think rightly, 
that he should be fed, lodged, and treated simply and plainly—roughly, 
in fact, so that no honest parent need have any cause of envy on behalt 
of his own children as compared with the condition of the convict 
children. 
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Another point on which we lay great stress, and which we make a 
fundamental rule, is that, whether you have an institution as a whole 
upon a smaller scale, or whether, as at Mettray and Red Hill, you 
have some hundreds of boys collected together, in every case you 
should adopt what has been called the family system; that is, the 
system of congregating at the utmost not above 40, and, if possible, 
not more than some 20 or 30 boys in one house, so that personal cha- 
racter, influence, and superintendence may keep up its effect upon all, 
and that a personal supervision may be exercised over all. 

Another rule which we regard asof primary importance to the 
carrying out of these institutions concerns rather the State than the 
individual promoters of the cause, it is to obtain from parents, wher- 
ever it is possible, either the whole or a part of the sum which Govern- 
ment pays for the maintenance of the child while in the Reformatory. 
1 fecl that if this is not done, at least in every case where it is possible 
to do it, there is a great risk of parents, who are anxious to get rid 
of the duty and responsibility of maintaining their children, purposely 
throwing them in the way of their being convicted, in order to get 
them sentenced to these schools. This is the feeling which we must 
do our utmost to check. We must say tu the parent, “ You have 
neglected your child, and you shall no longer have control over his 
conduct ; but though you have lost that control over his conduct 
which you desire to retain, we shall still hold you pecuniarily res- 
ponsible for his support.” 

Another question is the character of the instruction which should 
he given in these Reformatories. I think, for my own part, and I 
hold the opinion most strongly, and shall always express it decidedly, 
that the education given ought to be as plain and simple in its 
character as it possibly can be. The object you have in view is not 
an intellectual, but an industrial and moral object ; and I do not 
hesitate to say that, on the whole, it would be a disadvantage rather 
than a benefit to the cause, if anylarge number of those who have 
been trained in our Reformatories should be seen to rise high above 
their class in life, and thus to hold out examples of unusual social 
success to those amongst whom their lot was originally cast. You 
would not regret it, of course, on account of the boys themselves, 
but on account of incurring that danger of which I have already 
spoken, namely, that of exciting in the minds of honest parents a 
feeling of envy which might lead them to say, “ Nobody cares for us 
as long as we observe the law: and if we want to get noticed by the 
Legislature, or by benevolent people, the best thing we can do is to 
make ourselves dangerous.” There is a constant risk of this feeling 
being excited ; and anything which would tend to excite it ought to 
be most carefully avoided. I will not disguise this fact, although it 
is one of the weak points of our case. I repeat, there 1s a constant 


danger of that feeling being excited ; and the safeguard against It 1s to 
enforce the responsibility ef the parent, and to give only such in- 
struction as shall qualify the boy for daily labour, and nothing 
more. , 

The last point I have to notice, as being an important one, relates 
to the disposal of these children after they leave the Reformatories. 
There are various modes in which their services may be made available, 
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There is field sand ordinary agricuttural oecupation at home; there 
are the Colonies ; there are the Army and Navy,and Merchant Service. 
What I say of one of these outlets applies equally to them all— namely, 
that we must take care, whether we deal with the Army or the Navy, 
or the Colonies, or the Mercantile Marine, that we do not introduce 
the criminal element too largely into any one of these ; that we do 
not introduce it in such proportions that the influx shall be noticed 
and made the subject of comment. The rule we must take is to 
scatter these children, and to disperse them as much as possible, and 
not to condense and concentrate them in large masses in any one par- 
ticular direction. 

I will take, in the first place, the Army and Navy; I do not be- 
lieve that there is any objection, that the boy who has regained, in 
one of these Institutions, his character for honesty, and who leaves 
it with the approbation of the Committee under whose direction it 
has been conducted—lI say, I do not believe that there is any ob- 
jection to take in a few such boys here and there. Wherever it has 
been done, it has been done with good effect ; but if, for the future, 
it should be made a general practice, there would be prejudice, and 
a feeling that any particular profession into which these boys were 
freely and extensively received would be certain, thereby, to become 
lowered in the public estimation. And if this were done in the case 
of the Army and the Navy, vour prospects of general enlistment would 
suffer serious injury ; and with respect to the Colonies, we all know 
what has been the feeling in several directions with regard to the 
continuance of transportation. We carried on that practice till of 
late years; in some respects we abused it, and the result has been 
a reaction against it altogether. Just or unjust, I will not argue 
that; but there is throughout the various colonies of Hngland a 
strong feeling against what they consider being made to take in, and 
to receive those with whom England will have nothing further to 
do. This is a feeling, the existance of which should dictate great 
caution in all your operations, in order that nothing like a reckless 
system of emigration, sending out great numbers of these convicted 
children to any one particular colony, might be allowed; because it 
would create a hostile feeling, and debar you from that outlet tor 
the future. 

A suggestion was made to-day—and I think it was a very valuable 
one—that in every colony where the friends of this cause might be 
found, we should endeavour to establish an agency, not a paid agency, 
but endeavour to find those who would be willing, without fee or 
reward, to assist us, by exerting themselves among their friends, and 
undertaking personally, or through their friends, guardianship or 
protection of a certain number of these poor children, I think that 
plan is a feasible one, but, I repeat again, a great caution must be 
used. If you attempt to send a large number in any one direction, | 
say again there is great danger of provoking a hostile feeling ; 

Now, what is there that has been done as yet with regard to this 
Reformatory movement? If you look to actual results accomplished, 
you must confess that not much, as yet, can be said to have been 
effected. 1 say this, because I have read some statements made on 
a previous occasion, which must have arisen froma misapprehension 
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as to the facts—the effect of which is to convey the idea that our 
movement is ina much more favourable condition than is actually 
the case. I think the number in Reformatories in England at the 
present moment does not exceed some 600 or 7003 and the number 
of girls in them does not exceed 100. But though the results which 
have been ac tually accomplished are so small, there is a great deal 
now In process of bei ‘ing done. All the counties, or nearly all of them, 
are now exerting themselves. | Reformatories have been founded, 
and teachers are been called for in all directions ; and it is with a 
view at once of encouraging and, to some extent, of directing this 
movement, that this Union has been founded and the present meetings 
have been held. 

Ladies and gentlemen, before I sit down, | beg to mention the 
existence of anothe r Institution, which is similar tn kind to the one 
In Conner ‘tion with which we are at present assembled. ‘That Society 

calls itself The Re formatory and Refuge Union. The difference 
between “a at Society and ours is, that, doubtless after full consider- 
ition as to the course which the Vv show rht it best to pursue, its pro- 
mioters determined to establish it on a somewhat more sectarian basis 
than ours. Our basis is essentially unsectarian ; and T think that 
the principle we should act upon is this, that we should reject no 
one on account of diversities of theological opinion ; and feeling, as 
t do, that our real danger, and our only danger in this cause, arises 


A 
from apatl iv, froin indifference, and from neglect, I, for one, shi ll 


quarrel with no display of sectarian zeal out of this See iety, which 
may have the effect of enlisting more recruits in the cause. If that 
feeling can help us, if that rivalry of opinion and desire of prosely- 
tism can be of a iv assistance, I, for one, s: ay that Ido not care about 
the means: but I shall re joice in the assistance which is thus afforded 
us in obtainine our end. The two Societies, while they differ as to 
the means, are agrecd as to the end, and work together in friendship. 
We thought it wiser and better to differ as te the method, and to 
distinct spheres nips, rather than to remain 
as to the manner in whichthe 
I may mention before I sit 


choose for OUrst Ives 
me tobe rs of the Sciliie h) ody whi! iC differ ri 

» ig itions ot th: if h vd sh: all be econductes od, 
Fa na trivial accident which has been the cause of considerable regret. 

The Report of Committee read at the meeting vesterday, which 
has since been made public, contained some remarks on the eireum- 
stanees which led to the separation of the two Societies. That 
h dr _ and not from the COPS 
‘ommittee + conse que ntly, 


, 


document was printed from the rou 
which was approved and adopted i the 
it contains some expressions relative to the other Society—I ean 
hardly call ita rival Institution—-which we do hope will not be 
regarded as at all intended to express our de liberate sentiments on 
The two Societies work towether in pe rfect friends hip : 
pecause they think they « can work ne 
have alre: uly de ‘tarmed you for 


the subj ect. 
they simply work separately 
so. Contrary to my intention, I 
lone time, and I shall now bring my observ: ations to aclose. T i. 
most practical result, after all. as revards most of us, of a meeting 
like this is to give an answer to the question which many of you, I 
hope, will be inclined to ask, viz.—What can I do to aid this great 
Pecuniary assistance is, of course, an object, but it is not 
hardly our first, object. We want assistance from 
: teachers ; and this requires the 
there are few, unfortunately, 


eause ? 
our only, or 
those who are desirous to hecome 
earnest devotion of a lifetime ; and 
from whom we have any = mason to e xpe et suc th assisti mee as this. 


But there is a prac tieal form in which almost all persons who are 


. ! 
above the ela of “<<a all, in fact, WhO have anything to da 
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with the employment of others in any capacity, can assist us: jn 
undertaking the protection and placing out of at least one of that 
number of boys who will shortly be leaving the Reformatorics, The 
difficulty of disposing of these boys does not immediately press ; and 
there are some who are sanguine enough to hope that it will never 
press inconveniently upon us. For my own part I most heartily 
wish that I could be altogether of that opinion. I think the diffi- 
culty of disposing of them is one against which we cought to take 
ample and early precaution, and so thinking, I would merely sugvest 
that the best and most practical service which any one could render 
to this movement, is to express a willingness, which any one mav do 
by addressing himself to the Secretary of the Union, to undertake 
the giving or procuring employment—specifving, of course, the 
nature of employment—to one of those children who will shortly bi 
issuing in yreat numbers from our schools Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, | have laid before you an outline of the subject, and I shall, with 
great pleasure, resign the duty of further addressing you to thos 
who can boast of a much earlier and a much more active, and a much 
more practical connection with the movement, than mine has been. 

Lord Robert Cecil, M. P., said, with regard to the concluding 
sentence of the speech of the noble lord who had just sat down, he 
could not for his own part claim to be one of those who had had the 
practical experience alluded to; but he felt earnestly on the subject, 
and he was anxious to do whatever he could to aid the movement by 
every means that lay in his power. The Resolution which had been 
put into his hands was— 

‘¢ That this meeting strongly approves of the objects of the 
National Reformatory Union.” 

The rapidity with which this movement had progressed in England 
must have been a matter of surprise to all; but he did not think it 
was till last vear that any scheme was found, or at least definitely 
entertained, of uniting the efforts of those who are earnest in the 
common cause around a common centre. Another Society had been 
formed with similar objects, but principles somewhat distinet, and 
an effort was made early in the present year to unite the two 
Societies, which at first sight seemed to be an easy matter ; a meet- 
ing was held, and a discussion was entered into, but they found. that 
the other Society had resolved on confining its efforts to a single 
group of Christian denominations,and highly respecting their motives, 
and wishing them well in the course they were taking, they yet felt 
that they should be abandoning the object which they had selected, 
if they were to join in any such exclusive system, He was very 
anxious that on this point he should not be misunderstood. He was 
anxious that it should not be considered that they thought one bit 
the less, or that they were the one atom the less sensible of the all 
importance of religion as an agent. Religion must be the teacher’s 
motive for his self-denying life ; religion must be, in reality, the sole 
motive which induced him to devote himself to the cause of his 
pupils. Religien was the motive power, without which the best 
machinery niust inevitably fail; while with it an orgamzation and 
staff, inferior intellectually, might every often be attended with a 
very gratifying amount of success. Nor, again, were any of them 
willing to accept the imputation that they regarded with indifference 
the points on which they were divided. They were as deeply attach- 
ed as any one to all those points, and they believed that their desire 
was to set before Christendom the example of a combination in this 
great work of all who loved the name of our Lord and Sayiour 
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Jesus Christ. He did not think that in the course whieh they had 
pursued they had shown any lack of love for religion. The two 
Societies were not rivals, but colleagues in the cause ; they were 
actuated by mutual good-will, and they both desired that the cause 
should progress, But they moved in different paths, The Refor- 
matory and Refuge Union had been mainly concerned with those 
Societies which, instituted without any recognition or aid from 
Government, undertook by private charity to reform the outcast boys 
upon the streets. It had far less connection with the Retormatory 
Institutions with which they (the National) were especially concerned, 
and those Reformatory Institutions with which it was connected 
were so far different from those represented upon that platform, that 
they existed mainly in  London—a sphere nearer those whom they 
sought to suceour, but expused tomany dangers from which more 
rural retreats were free. 

Again, it so happened that most of those who took an interest in 
public affairs, most of those who were Members of Parliament, be- 
longed to the National Society, and consequently one of the tasks 
which their Chairman mentioned to them as one of those which the 
National Society proposed to itself as one of the main parts of its 
duty—was that of pressing upon the Legislature those changes which 
might appear necessary to be made in the law on the subject. They 
had not got all from the Legislature which they required, and there 
were many questions which they must bring before Parliament, such 
as the question of preliminary punishment, apprenticeship, and emi- 
gration, as furnishing an outlet from the Reformatories, &e. They 
must also direct their attention to Girls’ Reformatories. This was 
an all-important subject, because it went straight to the root of their 
whole system. One of the most powerful agencies in the formation 
of character was that never-ceasing, insensible influence which no- 
thing but a virtuous home could furnish. The mother made the 
home a virtuous home, which reared the virtuous citizen, or the 
profligate home, which turned out the thieving boy ; and therefore 
it was that in their Girls’ Reformatories lay the whole secret of the 
future reformation of what were called the criminal classes. The 
reformation of boys was more important than the reformation of 
adults, and the reformation of girls was more important than the 
reformation of boys. Government must also turn its attention to the 
systematic operations going on for the purpose of training thieves and 
making them expert in their calling. ‘The emissaries of those places 
caught the boys in the streets, and educated them in thieving, and 
they-had even been known to dupe them away from the Reformatories. 

Sir Joun Paxkinaron, M.P., seconded the motion, and brietly 
sketched the history of the movement. 

Sir Starrorp Nortucore, the Rey. Canon Girpiestone, and 
Mr. Jellinger Symonds, then addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of Preventive Schools. 

The Mavor of BatsTro. moved the warmest thanks of the meeting 
to Lord Stanley, for the very able manner in which he had presided 
over the Conterence. 

Mr. W. MILes, M.P., seconded the motion, which was put, and 
-arried unanimously. 

Lord Stanley returned thanks for the compliment, and the meet- 
ing separated shortly after 11 o'clock. 

On Friday the proceedings of the Conference were brought to a 
close by an excursion to the Reformatory Schools, Pynes, near I xe- 
ter, to Hardwicke-court Reformatory, and to the following Bristol 
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ieformatories: Arno’s court, Kingswood, St. James’s-back, Pe nny. 
well-lane Industrial School, the Orphan Asylum, Ashley-down, and 
the Red Lodge Girls’ Reformatory School. 


We are indebted to Zhe Bristol Gazette, and to The 
Philanthropist, for these reports of the Bristol meetings ; and 
all who read them, understanding the Reformatory movement, 
and the objects of the National Re formatory Union, must 
rejoice to find, that the question of Reformation is making 
such progress towards complete success, and has become so 
publicly known and appreciated beyond the comparatively 
small cirele of its own peculiar thinkers and workers. 

Lord Stanley’s speech was admirable, but in one point we 
differ with him, and we know that the most swale deed 
leaders of the cause differ with him on exactly the same point 

[le considers that our objects should be Juvenile Reforma- 
tion, and appears to think that 4dudé Reformation is beyond 

our scope, or above human agency. ‘This is a most grave and 
unenlightened view of the Relurmatory principle. In fac t, all 
who know the system are well aware, that with modified phases 
of the Reformatory principle, the full benefits of the Reforma- 
tory system can be extended to, and developed in, the full 
reformation of the ddu/é criminals of either sex. 

We know well that this is the opinion of Mr. Recorder [ill, 
of Mr. Fredere Ihill,of Mr. Robert Hall, of Miss Carpenter, 
of Captain Crofton, and of Mr. Baker, who has told us 
repeatedly that, if permitted by the Government to try the 
experiment, he would “ as successful with an Adudé Farm 
School as with a Jvveuide Reformatory. 

And Mr. Baker ts quite rieht—C aptain Crofton has proved 
it for him, and more than proved it, because the Simitlifield 
Institution is situated in the poorest part of Dublin, surround. 
ed by low lodging-houses, common brothels, and public 
houses ; yet Captain Crofton trusts lis men be yond the walls 
of the Institution as messengers, with their own money 10 
their pockets. Mr. Baker’s men would not be thus exposed ; 
his would be, like lis present Reformatory, a country place. 

Tl ie Sis sters of Mere) at CGrolde D Bridge ; have them Adult le- 
male Reformatory, and we have seen seventeen or twenty women, 
who eame wild and godless to gaol, thoughtful to the Reforma- 
tory, and who will leave it fully abisiieed. or rather re-made. 

We are h ippy, most hi ippy, to find a man of Lord Stanl+y’s 
position, energy and ability, entermng the ranks ot the advo- 
cates of the Reformatory Principle, “but it would be a most 
laoeilesass error if the pub le were to believe, that he expressed 
the opinions of the leaders of the movement, when he stated 
that Juvemile Reformation should be considered the ne plus 
ultra of them labors and their aspirations, 
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QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF hE 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


We commence the Recorp of the past quarter by a few faets, 
very cheering, although not connected with these Kingdoms 
However, as we take revolvers from America, it is possible 
that in time we may adopt her plan of Government in prison 
matters, and will acknowledge, first, that the action of govern- 
ment in the prevention and punishment of crime is paterna/ ; 
second, that the object of punishment is reformatory and not 
vengeful ; third, that the law of reformation, in the State as 
in the family, is the law of kindness ; fourth, that as criminals 
differ in age and experience as criminals, they should be treated 
accordingly ; fifth, that prisons and gaols are not in their 
essence reformatory institutions, and only become so by means 
of circumstances pot necessarily nor ordinarily acting—the 
prison being a battle-field between Vice and Virtue, with the 
odds of position and numbers on the side of Vice; and conse. 
quently and finally, that since prisons ordinarily can only exert a 
feeble moral influence on their inmates, and fail as reformatory 
institutions, on the whole, we ought to search fora new and 
different agency, and if we find one, put itin use, This is a 
short abstract of the policy of America, as expressed in the 
very able address of the Ion. George S. Boutwell, Secretary 
to the Massachusetts Board of Education, and delivered by 
him at Lancaster, at the opening of’ the State Industrial School 
for Girls, August 27th, 1856. From Zhe Boston Daily Ai/- 
vertiser, we take the following account of this School :— 


Before proceeding further, we may as well state that it is the 
design of this institution to afford to exposed and helpless girls that 


protection on the part of the State which their natural protectors 
either cannot or will not afford. Its subjects will be taken between 


the ages of 7 and 16, on the warrant of judges of probate, after an 
examination at which any person professing a right of coutrol or 
guardianship over the girl will be heard, ‘They will be committed 
until they shall attain the age of 18; and will be detained in the 
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school so long as may appear necessary or expedient, and will thes 
commissioners wil] he appointed by the governor, having the sami 
authori ity to se nad er Is to the sch 00! as the judges of probate. 

The examination of the fitness of a girl tor the school must not 
be regarded as a criminal proceeding ; the sending of the girl there 
is not a punishment, nor is the school in any sense a prison. 

For the better execution of this design it was determined not to 


be placed in families. ln the principal Cities and Jevyre e towns, 


erect any gigantic building for the accommodation of a numerous 


crowd of inmates; but rather to give the girls the feeling of resid- 
ing like a family in a home. 

The commissioners who were appointed by Governor Washbur 
to select a site, erect buildings, and prepare a plan for the institu- 
tion, were Messrs. John Hf. Wilkins, Henry B. Rogers, and Franci: 
B. Fay. They have nobly discharged their duty, and have fulls 
justified the wisdom of Governor Washburn in selec ting them, anid 
the generous confidence of Governor Gardner in retaining them to 
the completion of their task. After a diligent examination of yvari- 
ous localities, and comparison of advantages, they sclected the old 
Stillwell Place,” in the town of Lancaster. Ticre they were so 
fortunate as to be able to purchase 100 acres of excellent land, with 
a large old-fashioned mansion-house, built of brick, two wooden 
dwelling-houses, with barns and fixtures, for a sum a little exceed- 
ing ten thousand dollars. The two wooden houses are well adapted 
for the residences of the Superintendent and of the Farmer, respect- 
ively; the mansion-house was enlarged and fitted for the purposes 
ofthe school at an expense of about 4000 dollars, and two new brie! 
buildings were put up at an expense of about 12,500 dollars each. These 
sums, with some other expenses of construction, were met by the or. 
ginal State appropriation of 20,000 dollars and the private subscrip- 
tion of 20,500 dollars. ‘The State also appropriated 5000 dollars for 
furnishing the buildings, and likewise bears the current expenses of 
maintenanc 

The two new buildings with the mansion-house make three 
separate “homes” tor three se parate families” of gir Is which are 
ck signed to be kept distinct 1n most respec ts, with separate matrous 
aud assistants residing in each house, but united under the general! 
eare of one superintendent. The two new buildings are precisely 
alike. They are constructed of brick, in the best style, without 
ornament, and neatly and appropriately furnished. The following 
general description will give an idea of their appearance and inter- 
nal arrangement. Each of them is two stories in height and 
constructed in the form of an L. Entering at the front door, which 
is near the angle of the L —on your right is the parlour, from which 

opens the * work-room,” likewise on the right hand of the entry— 
next this a small lighte .d room or closet—and a school room, at the 
end of the entry, occupies the remainder of the L. All the rooms 
appear small to one who has the idea of a public institution in his 
mind; but compared with the private dwellings of persons in ordin- 
ary circumstances, they are of sufficient size. The se ‘hool room 1s 
fitted with desks for 80 scholars. Opposite the work-room, on the 
left of the entry, is the landing, and a large closet adjoining. 
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Starting again at the front door, at the left hand, opposite thy 
parlour, is the dining room, from which we proceed through the 
other arm of the L, into the kite he nn, a large ig ghted closet Inter- 
vening. In this part of the building are likewise a bath-room, sink 
room, and store-room. ‘There is a passage leading froma door in 
the end of this arm of the L into the maine exite y, between the dining 
room and the large closet adjoining the laundr Y- 

On the seeond stor y, over the parlour, is the matron’s room saver 
the work-room is the general dormitor y, conte aining six beds designed 


for 12 Inmates >; over the dining Y-POOM IS 2 room ce calle d t] ie **)) ispital 
—and at each end of the L. are ¢ ight small single bed-rooms. Thi 


attic is finished as a safe and commodious }) Nay-room - and there are 
one or two rooms in this part of the house which may be used as 
additional dormitories on an emergence Ya ; 

All the rooms are very thoroug lily ventilated. The houses are 
heated by furnaces. There is ae opious supp ly of pure water car ‘ied 
to the highest part of the house S 5 it is brought from an unfailing 
spring about 15 miles distant, in iron pipes lined with porcelain. 
The head has on elevation of 100 feet above the pl: ateau on which 
the houses stand, and the arrangement is thus an effective safeguard 
in case of fire as well asa great domestie convenience. There is a 
fountain or jet in the centre of the grounds, from which a s:nal! 
stream was played during a portion of the time yesterday, 

The furniture is neat and not luxurious. <A little bed, a burean, 
a chair, a small piece of carpeting, a diminutive mirror, and a Bible, 
complete the appointments of the single dormitories. But every- 
thing is nice, and all the arrangements are of the most convenient 
description, Hach of the three houses is designed to accommodate 
30 girls. The rooms of the matron and her assistant are so arranged 
that they can have a general supervision over the whole establish. 
ment. We neglected to obtain an exact measurement, but the 
length of each arm of the Lis about 75 feet, and the breadth about 
30. We should mention that the sh: ape of the buildings is net 
perfectly regular, but there are slight variations, which add to their 
convenience, and give them a better appearance. 

The mansion-house is three stories in height, (the wate 
to the highest,) and differs somewhat in its internal arrangement 
from the others, but it has been made by new partitions to contorm 
substantially to the general plan. ‘The roof of each house commands 
a fme prospect, embracing beautiful scenery far and near, the sum 
mits of Wachusett and Monadnock distinetly visible in the distance. 
Large trees abound in the grounds about the houses. 

We have already mentioned the name of Mr. Peirce, the superin- 
tendent, who resides with his family in one of the wooden houses. 
The vmen, Mr. A. E. Boynton, resides in another. The two 
matrons already appointed, are Mrs. ©. M.S. Carpenter aud Mrs. 
Mary M. W lard. 

For a chapel for the institution, a small © ‘hurch standing in the 
village of South Lancaster has been purchased, and will be moved to 
the grounds. There are handsome book-cases in the *‘ work-rooms, 
and the beginning of a library—but we should think the donation of 


books might be acceptable. 
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Upon the conclasion of the formal opening of the School. 
the following proclamation, whieh expresses the principle of 
the Government. was read, and it will be observed that it nearly 
approaches the system as carried out in Scotland, and so ably 
detailed by Mr. Arthur Hill in his essay, Zrain up a Child In 
the Way he Should Go:— 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY HENRY J. GARDNER, 
Governor of the Commonwealth ot Massachusetts. 


Whereas, by the third section of an act passed by the legislature 
of this commonwealth on the 21st day of May, A.D. 1855, entitled 
‘an act to establish a State Reform School for Girls,” it is provided 
that “as soon as the governor shall have been notified by the com- 
missioners appointed under certain resolves * for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of buildings thereon for a State Reform Schoo!) 
for Girls,’ that said buildings are prepared fur occupancy, he shall 
forthwith issue his proclamation, giving public notice of the fact.” 

And by the fourth section of the act aforesaid, it is provided that 
‘after proclamation shall have been made, as provided in the third 
section of this act, whenever any girl, above the age of seven and 
under the age of sixteen years, shall be brought by any constable, 
police-ofticer, or other inhabitant of any city or town in this Com- 
monwealth, before any judge of probate or commissioner authorised 
and empowered to act in the case by the eighth section of this act, 
upon the allegation or complaint that the said girl has committed 
any offence known to the laws of this Commonwealth, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, other than such as may be punished by impri- 
sonment for life, or that she is leading an idle, vagrant, or vicious life, 
or has been found in any street, highway or public place within this 
Commonwealth in circumstances of want and suffering, or of neglect, 
exposure or abandonment, or of beggary, it shall be the duty of the 
judge or commissioner atcresaid, befere whoin the said girl is brought, 
to issue a summons or order in writing, addressed to the father of 
said girl, if be be living and resident witiin the town or city where 
the said girl was found, and if not, then to her mother, if she be 
living and so resident , and if there be no father or mother of said 
girl resident within said town or city, then addressed to the 
lawful guardian of said girl if any there be resident within said town 
or city, or if not, to the person with whom, according to the exami- 
nation of the girl, and the testimony, if any, received by the Judge 
or commissioner aforesaid, the said girl shall reside ; and if there be 
no person with whom she statedly resides, the judge or commissioner 
may, at his discretion, appoint sume suitable person to act in her 
behalf, requiring him or her, as the case may be, to appear before 
him at such time and place as he shall in said summons or order 
appoint, and to show cause, if any there be, why the said yirl shall 
sot be committed to the Reform School for Girls, established by 
this act 7" 
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A ud whereas the commissioners appointed under the resolves above 
referred to have given ine notice that the buildings erected for said 
State Reform School for girls at Laneaster, in the county of Wor. 
cester, are now ready for the reception of inmates. 

Now therefore, 1, Henny J. Ganpner, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, do issue this Proclamation, giving public 
notice to the commissioners under the act, magistrates and people of 
this Commonwealth of the fact that said State Reform School for 
Girls, now called and known by authority of the legislature as the 
State Industrial School, is prepared for occupaney, | 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Commonwealth this 27th 
day of August, in the vear of our Lord 1856, and of the Independence 
of the United States the Slst. 

IIenry J. Gardner. 
By Tis Excellency the Governor, 
Iranectis DeWrrr, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


In Zre Boston eekly Messenger of September 3rd, we read 
the following :— 


Strate InpusTrRIaAL Scnoot ror Gires.—We learn that on the 
very next morning atter the opening exercises at Lancaster on Wed- 
nesday last, an interesting little girl, 13 years of age, in all respects 
a fit subject tor the institution, Was brought to the school, the neces. 
sary papers having been signed by the Judye of Probate as soon as 
he saw the Governor’s Proclamation. This fact attests the public 
interest in the school and readiness to turn its privileges to good 
account. 


STATE REFORM SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AT WEST- 
BOROUGH. 


From the Salem Register, August 28. } 


The school at present numbers five hundred and seventy boys. Of 
these 140 are employed on the farm; 120 in manufacturing shoes, of 
which more than five hundred pairs are made daily ; 116 in sewing 
and knitting ; 60 in making cane seats, while others are made useful 
in the laundry, cooking and other departments 

Eighteen hundred and three boys have been admitted since Nov. 
Ist, 1848, when the school was opened. Since Dee. 1, 1555, 239 
have been apprenticed or discharged, and about the same number 
admitted. ‘The discipline of the school is firm yet mild, the whole 
aim being to reform these youth by kindness, good advice and moral 
suasion, They attend prayers morning and evening, and the hours 
of the day are spent in some useful labor, the school-room and play 
ground, 

There are cight school-rooms where the usual branches are taught 
as in our best “public schools. ‘The teachers appear very efficient, 
patient and persevering, being determined that every pupil shall 


be well instrueted. 
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Every Sabbath morning six hundred scholars and teachers assemble 
in the eh: apel at nine o’clock, when each scholar recites his lesson 
fromthe Bible. At eleven, ana again at four o’clock, all assemble in 
the Chapel where a discourse is preached, The singing by the whole 
audience is excellent. 

Connected with the sehool is one of the best hospitals in the 
country, but owing to the exercise and pure air enjoyed by the boys, 
cases of sickness among them are very rare. 

A prayer meeting is held by the officers, teachers and family every 
Iriday evening, to implore Divine aid, and God’s blessing on them. 
selves and those committed to their trust. heir situation is one of 
great responsibility—they feel it to be so, and will not Christians 
throughout the State, par ticularly on Friday evenings, remember 
this praying band, and implore for them that wisdom so needful to 
cuide their steps. 

In our own countrics, the Reformatory principle is certainly 
progressing. [In another portion of this number of THe Intsi 
QuankrerLy, we have written at much length upon this topic, 
and had aaah to shorten the space of this Record, but we 
are bound, in justice to the cause, to place before our readers 
the proveedings of some meetings held to advocate the Prin- 
ciple. First, then, we place the Birmingham meeting of 
October :-— 


BIRMINGHAM DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID 
SOCIETY. 


A pub lie meeting in aid of this Society was held on Friday evening 
in the Town Hall. The body of the hall was densely crowded, to a 
great extent by working men, and the side galleries were well filled. 
‘The chair was oce upied by Lord Calthorpe, Peeiient of the Society, 
and on the Platform were Lord Lyttelton, Viscount Ingestre, the 
Right Honorable James Stuart Wortley, Recorder of London, Sir 
Peter Van Notten Pole, Bart., High Sheriff, The Right Hon, Sir 
J. 8S. Pakington, Bart., M. P., a Tlon. Augustus Calthorpe, eo 
Statford ‘Seda’. Bart., M. Ps B. Adderley, Es SQ-s M. p 
» Hill, Ksq., Q. C., Recorder of Birminghs im ; the Revds. re 
Miller, I. C. Faille S. Gedge, L. Tuttiett, W. Gover, J. D. Coils, 
J.T. Burt (Chaplain of the Borough Gaol), H. Goodacre (Stafford) 
V. Hatch (Wandsworth), D. Melville (Shelsley Reformatory), 
i. H. Williams, T. Bittleston, R. W. Dale, C. Vince, and C. 
Clarke; Dr. Heslop, Dr. Melson, T. © Sneyd Kinnersley (Stipen- 
diary Magistrate), C. Shaw, G. H. Bengough, T. Barwick Baker 
ae k Reformatory), FP. A, M‘Ge. why, kK. Gem, T. Hartshorne, 
R. W. Winfield, and I. Spooner, Esqrs. ; Aldermen Philips, Lucey, 
and Sie e: Councillors Ryland, Lloyd, Elkington, Sturges, and 
Banks; Messrs. C. Hastings (seeretary to the Reformatory Union), 
Charles Ratcliff, John Unett, He Rotton, W. Morgan, G. W. Hill- 
vard, Samuel Rogers, W. Barlow, T. Wright (Manchester) ), &- 
Walter, G.d. Johnson, A. ates ke. = © ‘tters of apology were 
eceived from the Earl of Lichfield, Lord Leigh, the Hon. and Rev. 
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(i M. Yorke (who was absent through illness), C. N. Newdeeate, 
Iisq., M. P., W. Scholetield, Esq., M. P., the Mayor, T. R. T. 
Hodgson, Msg., CL HW. Bracebridge, sq. (who offered a subscription 
oe iia the Rev. J. Clay, Chaplain of Preston Gaol, d. O. 
pacchus, Iisq., Mr. Standbridee, T ‘ler . ; 
= pa tandbridge, Town Clerk, Mr, Amphlett, and 

Lord Calthorpe, in opening the procecdings, expressed his regret 
at the unavoidable absence of Lord Stanley. The noble Lord then 
said he would earnestly direct their attention to the important object 
which the Society had in view. In the first place it sought to afford 
assistance to discharyved prisoners, who, hay ing suffered the penalties 
of the law, were turned out of prison without any homes to go to, and 


without any hope for the future, The Society would obtain for them 
in doing SU 


such employment as they had been accustomed to, but it 
would have to exercise great care and circumspection, lest the erimi- 
nal should censider his position better than that of the honest labour- 


By the formation of that Institution they would be enabled to 


ez. 
There was one 


trace the progress and some of the causes of crime. 
source of crime to which it had been said by those accustomed to ju- 
dicial proceedings three-fourths of the crime committed in this coun. 
try were traceable—he meant the habit of drunkenness—(hear, hear). 
[tf such were the case—and so far as his experience went he had no 
reason to doubt it—was it not incumbent upon the Legislature to 
adopt such measures as might tend to remove thiis femptation to 
which the working classes were exposed ?2—(cheers). He felt assured 
that all of them must regret to see in this town the many incentives 
that existed to the working classes to spend their earnings in the gin 
palace and the public house—(hear, hear). His Right Honorable 
friend, Sir John Pakington, had taken great interest in that question, 
and he (Lord Calthorpe) believed it Was chiefly through the Richt 
Honorable Baronet’s instrumentality that a Committee of the House 
of Commons was obtained some time avo to investigate th subject — 
(cheers). Since that period the question lad in a yreat measure 
been shelved, but the more experience they had of the effeets of this 
pernicious vice, the more it appeared necessary for the Legislature to 
intertere—(cheers). Que of the difficulties they had to battle with 
was the difficulty with reference to education and the religious teach- 
ing In Schools. He trusted that education in this country would 
never be separate from religion—(hear.) Let it be remembered that 
every secular system that had yet been tried had signally failed. As 
an instance of that, he wight refer them to Caleutta, where the schools 
had been conducted on the secular plan, the result being that in that 
city there was now a numerous body of clever, educate d young men 
W ho were total infice Is. It ought, therefore, to be one of their first and 
most cherished objects to establish a good system of edueation, foun- 
ded upon religion--(applause). After commending the objects of the 
Society to the earnest consideration of the meeting, his Lordship 
ealled upon 

The Rey. J. T. Burt, the Honorary Secretary, who read a length- 
ened statement of the aims and principles of the Association. The 
Society sought to relieve thi great pressure brought to bear pon 
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prisoners by external circumstances ; to canvass employers with a 
view to obtain employment for them as soon as discharged ; to pro- 
cure temporary lodgings for them in the cottages of poor persons of 
good character ; to purchase a few necessary tools or a small supply 
of materials and clothing, with which the convicted person might be 
enabled to earn an honest livelihood ; and to give to parties employ- 
ing them a guarantee for a moderate amount, and for a limited pe- 
riod, thus ensuring them from loss by dishonesty on the part of 
the persons engaged. The Report stated that the result of a canvass 
already made had been most satisfactory, and since the formation of 
the Society employment had been found for thirteen discharged pri- 
soners. 

M. D. Hill, Esq., the Recorder, on rising to address the meeting, 
was greeted with enthusiastic applause. He said—I unite with you, 
my Lord Calthorpe, in regretting the absence of Lord Stanley, and 
perhaps I have most reason to regret it, because no man likes to be 
_ placed in a position in which unfavourable comparisons are likely to 
be made. We cannot but deeply regret the absence of a young no- 
bleman who has already distinguished himself, not merely for the va- 
lue of the principles he advocates, but for the labour he devotes to 
informing himself thoroughly as to the facts and arguments bearing 
upon any cause which has the benefit of his advocacy—(cheers). [I 
trust that the indisposition which has deprived us of the intellectual 
treat we anticipated may be of short duration, and that the time may 
soon arrive when you willsee before you a young man of whose future 
eminence his countrymen have formed the most sanguine expectations 
—(cheers). I am reassured, however, to some extent, by the very 
admirable Report which we have just heard read. We have had pre- 
sented therein the facts in detail, and those facts must have struck 
every one—first of all with the magnitude of the wants to be supplied 
and next, with the humble hope that we are at last finding the true 
way for the diminution and repression of crime—(cheers). _ It is in- 
deed humiliating to all who are concerned in the administration of 
justice, that the labours of our judges, our magistrates, our juries, 
and our police—all that machinery by which so many of our fellow- 
creatures are brought every month to the criminal bar—should only 
result in this, that after the convict has been found guilty, and pun- 
ished according to law—after all that has been done for him by the 
exhortations and earnest supplications to him and in his favour by 
the Chaplains of the gaols—after all the lessons of the schoolmaster, 
and the still more important lesson derived from the pain which he 
endured from the consequences of his crime ; when the doors of the 
prison are opened, a vast proportion of those who have suffered the 
consequence of their guilt, quickly—oh, how quickly—offer themselves 
again to ran the same miserable course. | How many thus fall back 
I cannot tell you. Wehave ascertained by careful examination that at 
least 33 per cent. of those who have been convicted once come again and 
again to the criminal bar. But although we know that this 33 per cent. 
return to their criminal courses, we must recollect that there are of 
necessity many whose interest it is to conceal the fact of their previous 
conviction, and who, when they go elsewhere, are not discovered ; 
you may then well believe that, instead of this 33 per cent., probabil- 
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ities point to a still more lamentable proportion—(hear, hear). 
Well, then, what is to be done? I do not wonder that the masters 
and the manufacturers of this town express their astonishment that 
no such society as the one we stand forth to advocate has been before 
founded in this place, because we are all aware, who know any thing 
of the criminal class—and who is there who knows nothing ?—that 
the moment of departure from the gaol is the most dangerous crisis 
in the life of the criminal—(hear, hear). It is then, if ever, that the 
friendly hand should be stretched forth—that the friendly voice should 
be heard. He is then re-commencing his career ;_ good and evil are 
before him. Ifthe good be rendered hopeless, and the only home 
which he has is the prison appointed for his punishment ; if the only 
friends who are not dangerous to his future prospects are those pri- 
son officers appointed to correct him ; if he remember that when his 
character was unstained he could not keep his place in society, but 
had forfeited his honour, what despair must fall upon our poor 
wretched fellow-being when the door closes after him of that gloomy 
abode which was his only home, and he finds himself shut out from 
the only true friends that he ever had in the world.—(hear, hear.) 
Well, then, you must be there—(cheers). You have heard that the 
tempter is at the gaol door—that the receiver of stolen goods dogs 
his steps—that his old companions in crime wait to carry him away 
to his former haunts, and to embark bim again in the fearful course 
from which he has been for a short time held back by the strong 
arm of the law. Do you disperse that wretched congregation 
assembled around the doors of the gaol, and hold out to the dis- 
charged prisoner the hand of encouragement. If you cannot do 
anything else, you can show him a friendly countenance—(cheers), 
Let him feel that when he has to encounter, as he must, the frowns 
of the world, one human being at least will be his friend, will rejoice 
if he can resist temptation and escape its dangers, will mourn if he 
fall back into the paths of sin—(applause). I address myself now 
more particularly to a class of my fellow townsmen whom I know 
well, and to whom I feel under great and permanent obligation, 
never by me to be repaid. It is probably known to many of those 
present that during the seventeen years of my Recordership I have 
adopted a plan which I learnt from the worthy and excellent 
Magistrates of the Warwickshire Sessions, namely, that when there 
is reason to believe a young person at the bar is not utterly depraved, 
that he is there for his first or nearly his first offence, that there are 
those allied to him by the relationship of blood, or of friendship, or 
that his employer would take him again and give him a home and a 
refuge, I have practised the lesson I learnt, and delivered up such 
young persons to those guardians, so that they might be admitted 
again into a family circle, and there might be hope of reformation 
from the example of others. And let me say, and I mention it with 
gratitude, that in the majority of instances the friends who have 
received the youth just stamped with felony, are the very persons 
who have been the sufferers by the offence of which the young 
criminal has been convicted—(applause). low often has it occurred 
to me to find a prosecutor, with tears in his eyes, beg and entreat 
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that the young prisoner might be given up to him again for a further 
trial; and when the Court has yielded to that entreaty, there has 
been a burst of gratitude and of thanks for being allowed to take so 
responsible a task as giving place in his family and household to a con- 
victed felon—(cheers). I have felt, as I am sure you must feel, that 
the thanks and gratitude ought to pass from me to the benefactor, 
and not from him to me. Now in the course of my seventeen years’ 
Recordership, this has occurred to a considerable extent. I have 
kept an exact register, and the individuals whose names are entered 
therein have been visited for the purpose of ascertaining the results 
of this lenity. In the course of these seventeen years, 483 persons 
have been so disposed of at the Birmingham Sessions, We have 
kept a watchful eye upon them, and the result has been that we 
have not been able to detect more than seventy-eight out of the 
whole number who have appeared again at the bar— (cheers.) 
Surely there is a great benefit conferred on society. 

I will not waste a word upon pecuniary benefits, for they are 
obvious under this arrangement. I would rather direct your atten- 
tion to the moral gain to the community. It is manifestly a great 
good; and to what classes of the community do we owe that good ? 
Why, to the artisan, the small employer, the small shopkeeper ; 
these are the classes, I would say, speaking from seventeen years’ 
experience, to whom is mainly due these great services which have 
been rendered to criminals and to society—(applause). Do not let it 
be supposed that I speak slightingly of those who are higher in the 
social scale. It does sohappen that masters who have under their 
management a large number of workpeople have felt, and I dare 
say rightly felt, that they are not in a position to undertake the res- 
ponsibility of that constant watchfulness which is necessary to pre- 
serve him that has once fallen from falling again—(hear, hear). I 
therefore am far from making any invidious comparison; but the 
fact still remains, that it is to the least wealthy portion of the middle 
classes of this town that the reclamation of that large number of 
our criminal population is due—(cheers). Well, that encourages 
me to ask them, as they have done good, to do more—and, strange 
as it may appear, I know of no stronger hold over the human mind 
for benevolence than that it has been benevolent on former occasions. 
Well, then, do you, my good friends of this class to which I have refer- 
red, do you step forward again. I know you will—I know you tho- 
roughly. Iwas bornamong you—I was brought up among you— 
(cheers). I have mingled with you—I have entered your dwellings— 
I have enjoyed your hospitality—I have learned much from my inter- 
course with you. I honour and respect you—you are good fathers, 
you are good mothers, you are good sons, you are good daughters, 
brothers, and sisters—and though it may be that you have but little of 
this world’s wealth, you can do much which wealth cannot do to assist 
us iu the great cause we are embarked in—(loud cheers), You can 
confer benefits upon us which no money can buy—money I ask not 
from you—I know that you have more ways for your money than 
you have money for your ways—(cheers) ; but assist us with your 
hearts, assist us by giving your countenance to these poor crea- 
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tures—(cheers.) Such is the prevalence of crime that it is scarcely 
possible for any person not to be allied by ties of blood, friendship 
or by acquaintance with some family in which there is a fallen 
member. I ask those of you who can do no more, to fix upon some 
individual, to watch his trial, to acquaint yourselves with the extent 
and duration of his punishment, and ‘his conduct during the 
term of his imprisonment, to exhort him to apply himself 
humbly to the great task of self-reformation, and to provide for him, 
if you can, a home and employment on his departure from prison : 
and if you can do nomore, attend onthe morning of his release, 
forming as it were a body-guard against those tempters who infest 
the prison gates—(cheers). You yourselves have been exposed to 
temptations of which the noble Lords and Kight Hon. gentlemen 
present may know nothing. You have triumphed over these temp- 
tations, and you will bear me out when I say that among the most 
fearful and irresistable of the catalogue are the 1500 public houses,the 
308 taverns, the 321 gin shops, and the 871 beer houses—the author- 
ised temptations offered by the Legislature—(loud cheers). I speak 
in the presence of members of both Houses of Parliament, and will 
repeat my words. The tifteen hundred dens of temptation which you 
great men of the land suffered to be opened—lest the prisoner should 
persevere in his reformation, lest he should retire to some quarter 
of the town for the purpose of escaping enthralment—are the main 
sources of crime. You permit every street, and alley to contain 
one or other of these places. Whatever door is shut against him, 
the door of the public house is open; of whatever guilt he may be 
convicted, so long as he is not guilty of the crime of being utterly 
destitute, so long as he has the sinallest of her Majesty's coins in his 
pocket, the Legislature has exposed him to temptations which cest 
him back into vicious courses—(cheers). I trust you will not be 
satisfied by manifesting your kind feelings, but that you will let those 
feelings fructify into good acts. Ifyou do so, you shall have your 
reward. You will not, it is true, be one penny the richer during 
the whole of your lives for your sacrifices and exertions —you will 
perhaps gather no fame—your names may never extend beyond our 
native street—but you will have your ‘exceeding great reward "— 
the consciousness of having obeyed the commands of our Divine 
Master—Him who uttered the immortal words “ Do unto others 
even as you would that others should do unto you.” —( great cheering) 
—The learned. gentleman concluded by moving—* That the Plans 
and operations of the Birmingham Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, as detailed in the statements now read, be approved by the 
meeting.” 

Rend Lyttelton seconded the resolution. Alluding to the great 
difficulties the country would have to encounter in consequence of 
the cessation of transportation, his Lordship expressed his belief that 
the necessity of such movements as the present would be greatly 
increased by the fact, that a larger number of criminals would have 
to be provided for at home than had been the case for many years. 
The advantages they might obtain by that movement would be the 
fruit of voluntary benevolence and Christian love, for, however 
admirable might be the internal economy of the gaol, there was an 
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absence of that individual sympathy and and philanthropy so power- 
fully illustrated by Mr. Wright, the “ prison philanthropist,” and 
in past times by Mrs. Fry and others. The success of that move. 
ment would naturally lead them to enquire if some general machin- 
ery could not be adopted for the reformation of criminals, and for 
removing any obstacles that might exist to their introduction into 
the labour market of the country. He hoped the Society would not 
only be successful in Birmingham, but that similar attempts might 
be made elsewhere, without which their success would necessarily be 
partial and limited. His Lordship referred to the Worcestershire 
Society, which, although conducted on too modest a scale, had 
effected considerable good, and would, he trusted, be stimulated to 
increased exertions by the example afforded by the people of Bir- 
mingham—(cheers).—The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Right Hon. Stuart Wortley, M.P., Recorder of London, 
said that he was not so competent as his learned friend, the Recorder 
of Birmingham, to deal with the subject under discussion, but he 
fully confirmed and heartily concurred in the sentiments enunciated 
by Mr. Hill. His experience in the administration of justice fully 
confirmed what had been said as to the hopeless state of the culprit 
on his release from gaol, and the results of his being again thrown 
in contact with those whose object it was to lead him astray. There 
could be no doubt that drunkenness was a great cause of sin, but there 
were other causes for this state of things. Crime could not be 
traced to any one cause, unless it was the weakness of human nature. 
He thought there was no urgency more pressing than that of dealing 
with the criminal population. He approved of the Society’s plan of 
not affording permanent relief, or erecting workshops for discharged 
prisoners. Their sole object would be to lay hold of the man at 
the very moment of his leaving the gaol, and to offer him the hand 
of friendship. ‘Their operations must not be amongst the hardened 
criminals, but amongst those who had given way to temptation, but 
were desirous of amending their lives, and nothing could be more 
gratifying than the reflection that by their efforts they had rescued 
any of these poor creatures, and enabled them to become good 
parents and good citizens—(applause). The honourable and learned 
gentleman concluded his address by moving—‘ That the inhabitants 
of this borough, and especially the employers, be earnestly recom- 
mended to co-operate with this Society in its important work.” 

The Right Hon. Sir J. S. Pakington was the next speaker. He 
remarked that there was hardly any object to which the citizens of 
a great State could more wisely and more beneficially devote their 
energies than the attempt to redeem from his wretched course the 
fellow creature who had fallen into crime. He hoped that the effort 
which the men of Birmingham were wisely and generously making 
would be copied and imitated throughout England, and that that 
Society would be the forerunner of many similar Societies in various 
parts of Great Britain—(cheers). There was no object of charity 
which had stronger claims upon their attention and liberality; ne!- 
ther was there any effort of Christian benevolence which so well 
deserved the name of charity. He argued against the dictum of 
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those who said it was useless to attempt to reform the adult criminal, 
repudiating such a proposition as being utterly false and incon- 
sistent with their knowledge of human nature. In referring to the 
Worcestershire Society, with which he had been connected upwards 
of sixteen years, the Right Hon. Baronet observed that 228 prison- 
ers had been relieved by it since its establishment in 1840. Only 
eleven of these had been re-committed ; and out of the remaining 
217, many were reported as having become useful and valuable 
members of society—(cheers). The welfare of the people had been 
neglected too long. They were lagging behind the rest of the 
world in associations for their internal improvement. While they 
had done nothing, as it were, in providing means for the improve- 
ment of their criminals, the United States of America had done 
much ; France, Prussia, Bavaria, and even Italy, upon whom, in 
such matters, we were accustomed in our insular pride to look with 
something like contempt, had also done much. A similar example 
was in existence in Gloucester, where their exertions had been 
attended with that measure of success which he hoped would reward 
the efforts of the Birmingham Association—(cheers). This ques- 
tion, however, was only a part of a great movement which was 
arising in this country, having for its object the elevation of the 
working classes. The prevention cf crime was one phase of that 
movement ; another was that there should be brought home to every 
man’s door a sound, a wholesome, and a liberal system of education 
—(cheers), This latter object he would never fail to press upon 
the attention of every audience of his fellow countrymen which he 
might address, and upon the attention of Government. Another 
phase of the movement was the temptations held out to the poorer 
classes by those public houses—those dram shops —those beer shops, 
where poisons both to body and soul were held out to the world— 
(cheers). As the great war in which we had been engaged was 
happily now at an end, he hoped such subjects as these would com- 
mand more attention than they had hitherto done, and thus might 
they hope to see the prosperity of the country advance—thus might 
they hope for the continuance of the Divine blessing and mercy upon 
a civilised, enlightened, and virtuous nation—(cheers). The Right 
Hon. Baronet concluded an eloquent address by seconding the 
resolution which was then put and carried, 

Alderman Lucy then moved that a brief statement of the plans 
and operations of the Society be forwarded to the Chairman and the 
Visiting Justices of the principal prisons in England and Wales, in 
the hope that the subject might be brought under the early and 
favourable consideration of the Magistracy in general. — 

C. B. Adderley, Esq., M.P., in seconding the resolution, express- 
ed his cordial approval of the objects of the Association, and hoped 
the example put forward by the men of Birmingham would be imi- 
tated in all our large towns. The ;lan of the Society was plain and 
practical, and he had every confidence would produce most satis~ 
factory results. The Hon. gentleman alluded to instances that had 
come to his knowledge of persons who had been reclaimed by the 


kindness of Mr. Hillyard, the Governor of the Birmingham Gaol.— 
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Mr. Thomas Wright, of Manchester, also spoke in favour of the 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

Sir Stafford Northcote proposed a vote of thanks to the officers 
of the borough who had promoted the formation of the Society, and 
7 to the Mayor for supporttng it, and for granting the use 
of the Town Hall on that occasion.—The motion was seconded by 
T. C. 8. Kinnersley, Esq., who, from an experience of twenty-seven 
years as a practising barrister in criminal courts, confirmed what 
had been said by the Recorder as to persons, after a first offence, 
being driven to crime through the difficulty of obtaining employment, 
and as to the difficulty of dealing with persons who were not con- 
firmed criminals.—The resolution was then put and carried.—C. 
Shaw, Esq., having been called to the chair, on the motion of the 
High Sheriff of Warwickshire, seconded by Lord Lyttelton, thanks 
were voted to Lord Calthorpe for his kindness in presiding —The 
proceedings then terminated. 

The following important proceedings are condensed from tlie 
Report of the Birmingham Quarter Sessions, held Monday, 
October 20th 1856, and printed in Zhe Birmingham 
Journal. ‘Vie Recorder said :— 

Gentlemen of the Grand Jury,— 

At the Michaelmas Sessions of the last year I submitted to your 
predecessors observations on the working of a very important statute 
passed in 1853, which is usually called the Ticket-of-Leave Act ; its 
characteristic feature being the authority which it vests in the 
Crown to grant to convicts under sentence of transportation or penal 
servitude a revocable ticket, permitting them to go at large privr to 
the expiration of their sentences. At the date of my charge, not- 
withstanding returns had been laid before Parliament setting forth 
that from 80 to 90 per cent. of prisoners taus liberated had sv 
conducted themselves since they became their own masters as not to 
fall again under the cevsure of a Criminal Court, the public mind 
was far from satisfied with the results of the measure. Not that the 
reclamation of from 80 to 90 per cent. of our criminal population 
would not have been hailed as triumphant success, but unfortunutely 
proof by figures of arithmetic when applied to subjects ot this nature 
is not much more readily accepted by the English mind than proot 
by figures of rhetoric. Adverse opinions had become so widely 
spread that a cry was raised for the repeal of the act. And certainly, 
gentlemen, if the merits of the question had turned upon the accuracy 
of these figures, it will become tolerably evident before I cease to 
address you, that the public had but too much reason for its hard- 
ness of belief. But I shall also show you that the repudiativn ot 
these statistics ought by no means to draw after it a condemnation 
of the measure. I will confess to you that I watched the growmg 
unpopularity of the act, not merely with anxiety but with alarm. 
However imperfectly the law is framed, and however open to 
animadversion the manner in which it has been carried into effect, It 
nevertheless embraces two principles, each founded as I thought on 
Just and enlightened views of jurisprudence. The first is to enable the 
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criminal to work out his freedom for himself by exhibiting proof that 
he is an altered man, and that be has become imbued with qualities 
the absence of which led to his fall. The second, to make the dis. 
charge only a conditional restoration to liberty. He is not, for the 
remainder of the term to which his sentence extends, to be placed 
ona footing with his fellow citizens. The theory of the law is, that 
he has been set at large because his conduct. ii prison has induced 
the belief that he is reformed ; but if his course of life should be 
such as to destroy that contidence, he is again to be retureed to his 
probation in the gaol. 

An additional year of experience in the operation of this law, and 
a careful consideration of the various facts and arguments which 
have been elicited in the debates in Parliament, the examination of 
witnesses, and the discussions in the public press, have confirmed the 
opinion which I then held. This result will indeed be a matter of 
little moment to any one but myself. But, gentlemen, 1 am able te 
support the conclusions at which I myself had arrived by no less an 


authority than that of the committee appointed by the House of 


Commons during the last Session to investigate the working of the 
Act. That body, composed as it was of men who had made the 
administration of the criminal law a careful study for many years, 
came to the following resolution: ‘* That the system of granting 
tickets-of-leave appears to be founded upon a principle wise and just 
in itself, viz., that of enabling a convict to obtain by continued 
good conduct, while undergoing his punishment, the remission of a 
portion of his sentence, upon the express condition, however, that in 
case of subsequent misconduct his liability to punishment shall revive 
for the residue of the term specified in the original sentence.” 

The committee, gentlemen, recommended not only the continuance 
but the expansion of the system. The statute embraced all convicts 
adjudged to transportation, or to the milder punishment of penal 
servitude usually applied in cases not sufficiently aggravated to call 
for the higher infliction, but it excluded all minor offenders, The 
Executive Government, however, still further narrowed the limits of 
the privilege, and instead of pursuing the line adopted by the statute, 
stretched the exclusion to that class of convicts adjadged to penal 
servitude. The ground, gentlemen, on which the framers of the act 
had submitted it for the adoption of the Legislature, was the effici- 
ency of encouragement in stimulating the convict to industry and 

ood conduct. That being so, the committee suffered, as I had suf- 
fered before them, under the inability to understand the justice of 
withholding from the lesser criminal the incentive to reformation 
held out to his more guilty fellow-prisoners, or to divine the policy 
of advertising our criminal population that no member of it must in- 
dulge the hope of obtaining his liberty by a course of well-doing 
unless he would first earn the right to such an encouragement by the 
enormity of his transgressions And from the evidence, gentlemen, 
of the directors of the convict prisons, it appeared that the men 
sentenced to penal servitude participated in that lack of penetration 
to which I have averted ; so that when they learned that they were 
excluded from a boon granted to those who had sunk deeper mto 
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crime than themselves, they became morose, disobedient, and at 
length mutinous. It is needless to say that in this frame of mind 
the work of refurmation came to a pause, and that retrogression 
began. Perhaps, gentlemen, you yourselves may be as much in the 
dark on the subject as others have been, and may ask from whence 
was this extraordinary doctrine imported into England. To such 
an enquiry I could give no satisfactory answer. I am not acquainted 
with the jurisprudence of any nation, civilised or barbarous, which is 
deformed by such an inversion of the order dictated by natural 
justice. Nor do I know of any countries save two which, having ad- 
mitted the principle of encouragement into the treatment of their 
criminals, have ever abandoned it or narrowed its application. The 
value of this principle is now recognised in many nations of Europe 
and in many States of the great Republic across the Atlantic, an J 
I feel confident that it is destined to make its way into the criminal 
code of every well-governed country in the world. France and 
Spain are the states which have made a retrograde movement. France 
to a small extent only ; and the error having been pointed out and 
condemned by an eminent writer, who holds a very high if not the 
highest position in the French Judicature, it will probably be quickly 
amended. Convicts who with us would be sentenced to transpor- 
tation, are kept in France to hard Jabour for long terms of years. 
It has been the usage, however, of the Sovereign to issue from time 
to time pardons to the most deserving of these forgats, as they are 
called. Of late years, says M. de Beranger, the Judge to whom | 
have referred, these pardons have become more and more sparingly 
granted. Mark, gentlemen, the consequence. The forgats are dis- 
couraged, and lose their energy. Their labour is become far less 
profitable than heretofore, and their’ attempts to escape far more 
numerous. The other country which I have excepted is Spain. Let 
me ask your attention to the good effects of encouragement in tle 
Spanish prisons while it was in operation, and the evil consequences 
of withdrawing it. Inthe city of Valencia there has long been 
a penitentiary gaol, under the government of Colonel Montesinos, a 
gentleman who has made for himself a Kuropean reputation by his 
skill in the treatment of prisoners. He acted upon them by 
urging them to self reformation. He excited them to industry by 
allowing them a sinall portion of their earnings for their own imme- 
diate expenditure, under due regulations to prevent abuse. He 
enabled them to raise their position stage after stage, by persevering 
in good conduct. When thev had acquired his contidence he entrust- 
ed them with commissions, which carried them beyond the walls of 
their prison, relying on the moral influence which he had acquired 
over them to prevent their desertion. And _ finally he discharged 


them before the expiration of their sentences, whev he had satisfied 
himself that they desired to do well, had acquired habits of patient 
labour, so much of skill in some useful occupation as would ensure 
employment, the inestimable faculty of self-denial, the power of say- 
ing ‘‘no” to the tempter, and in short, such a general control over 
the infirmities of their minds and their hearts, as should enable 
them to deserve and maintain the liberty which they had earned. 
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His success was answerable to the wisdom and zeal of his adminis- 
tration. Instances of relapse but rarely occurred, and the Spanish 
Government, rightly judging that talents like his ought to have the 
widest scope, appointed him Inspector General of all the prisons in 
Spain. It so happened, however, that the Legislature of that country 
was minded to establish a new criminal code, and (for what reason | 
know not) held it advisable to convert sentences for long terms ot 
years(which prevail on the continent) into inearceration for life. 
This was done. But unhappily this was not the only nor the most 
pernicious change. In the chapters of the new code, which relate 
tothe management of prisons, governors are prohibited from offering 
those encouragements to the prisoners which had raised thei step 
by step until they were fitted for the enjoyment of liberty, and thes 
also make it imperative that every sentence of imprisonment sha/] 
be fulfilled to the last hour. The combined effects of these innova- 
tions teem with instruction. Prisons which bad been models of 
order and cleanliness, of cheerful industry, praiseworthy demeanour 
in general, now exhibit a painful contrast to that happy state of 
things. They have become the scenes of indolence, disorder, and 
filth, and the prisoners are either reduced to despair or urged upon 
plots for escape whichin a multitude of instances are followed by 
success.* Gentlemen, it will not be the fault of the Committee if 


* The following observations from ‘‘ The Literarium,” Vol. III, No. 
9, are worthy of insertion here:— 

‘*This principle of making a convict the arbiter of his own fate, is proved 
to be sound by thie history of the State Prison at Munich, as conducted 
by the Councillor of State, M. OpermMaArer. ‘The returns made annu- 
ally present the following facts. In the year 1850, 182 prisoners were 
committed ; of these, 88 (a large majority) were reformed, 26 continued 
doubtful, whilst only 11 relapsed. In 1851, out of 70 committtals, 52 
were reformed, 7 continuing doubtful, and 6 relapsing. In the year 18x, 
there were 36 committals, of these 23 were reformed, 9 remained doubt- 
ful, while only one relapsed. In 1853, there were only 28 committals, 
18 of these were reformed, 4 continued doubtful, aud 4 relapsed. = In 
the year 1854, out of 32 prisoners, 25 were reformed, 2 continued doubt- 
ful, and 4 relapsed. 

Now, if statistics are good for proving anything, the figures we have 
just quoted from the Appendix to the Second Report clearly establish 
the soundness of the principle which gives the convict the option of 
working out his own reformation, and regaming the position in society 
which he had forfeited by his criminality, ‘This system of M. Oner- 
MAIER is in operation in the central prison at Kaiserslatern, in Bavaria, 
in all the German States, and in several foreign countries. in all of 
which it is attended with the same satisfactory results. By the laws of 
Bavaria the terms of imprisonment are shortened by industry and good 
conduct, according to certain conditions, one of which is that a criminal 
sentenced to ‘ penal servitude for an unfixed period’ may expect his 
pardon after 16 years’ imprisonment, if, during his incarceration, he has 
shown continued habits of industry, and not incurred punishment tor 
malice or insubordination. 

Another gratifying proof of the benefits arising from this system ot 
permitting men to work out their own redemption by habits of industry, 
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we fail to profit by this most instructive lesson. Let me read to you 
the conclusions at which they have arrived on this part of our subject, 
Their fifth resolution is— : 
«That every punishment by penal servitude should include, first, 
a certain fixed period of imprisonment and hard labour on Public 





is afforded by the returns of the average earnings of every prisoner con- 
fined in the Penitentiary at Munich from 1850 to 1855. These show 
that each prisoner earned in British money £1] 12s. 113d. per annum 
over all expences connected with his employment, and exclusive of 
various drawbacks, in the shape of ordinary prison work, such as wash- 
ing, cooking, cutting wood, &c., and which are not taken into account 
in the foregoing averages. 

No less assuring on this head is the evidence with regard to the prison 
at Valencia. By the system which Colonel Monresrnos had established, 
it was found that the recommitments diminished to 2 per cent. which 
had previously amounted to 35 per cent. This worthy and excellent 
man, however, finding that his system had been entirely subverted by 
the new code established in Valencia, retired in despair from a post 
which he could no longer occupy with a quiet conscience. ‘This code, 
among other severities, converted sentences for a long term of years 
into imprisonment for life, thus taking away from the Governor the dis- 
cretionary power of alleviating the condition of a deserving convict, and 
depriving the unhappy prisoner of all hope that his industry or refor- 
mation would bring himany release. ‘The promulgation of this code 
was like adeath-knell. It killed hope in the convict’s bosom. He had 
no longer the same desire to learn his trade. He went through his 
appointed task as usual, but he had no heart in the work.” 

Mr. Boutwell, to whose address at the opening of the Lancaster 
School we have referred, thus expresses himself :— 

‘* As thecriminal staggers beneath the accumulated weight of his sin 
and its penalty, he should feel that the State is not only just in the 
language of its law, but merciful in its administration ; that the govern- 
ment is in truth paternal. This feeling inspires confidence and hope, 
and without these there can be no reformation. And following this 
thought, we are led to say itis a sad and mischievous public delusion 
that the pardoning power is useless or pernicious. it is a de- 
lusion, for it is the only means by which the State mingles mercy with 
its justice ;: the means by which the better sentiments of the prison are 
marshalled in favor of order, of law, of progress. It is apublic delusion, 
for it has infected not only the masses of society who know little of what 
is going on in courts and prisons, but its influ: nce is observed upon the 
bench, and in the bar, especially among those who are accustomed to 
prosecute and try criminals. ‘This is not strange, nor shall it be a 
subject of complaint ; but we must not always look upon the prisoner 
as a criminal, and continually disregard his claims asa man. It is not 
often easy, nor always possible, to make the proper distinction between 
the character and condition of the prisoner. But the prison, strange as 
it may seem, follows the general law of life. It has its public sentiment, 
its classes, its leading minds, as well as the University or the State. It 
has its men of rank, either good or bad, as well as Congress or Parlia- 
ment. As the family, the church, the school, is the reflection of the 
best face of society, so the prison is the reflection of the worst face 
of society. But it, nevertheless, is society, and fullows its laws with 
as much fidelity as the world at large.” 
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Works to be undergone at all events; secondly, a further period 


which should be capable of being abridged by the good conduct of 


the convict himself. 

“«6.—That it appears from the evidence before the committee that 

bad effects upon the discipline of convicts on the Public Works have 
already been caused by the regulations under which it has been 
made known that no tickets-of-leave or other remission of sentence 
would in any case be granted to men sentenced to penal servitude. 
_ “ 7—That with a view to give full effect to the principle indicated 
in resolution 5, the sentences of penal servitude prescribed by the 
act should be changed and lengthened, so as to be identical with the 
terms of transportation for which they are respectively substituted. 

“8,—That the sentences of penal servitude now in force might be 
adopted with some few changes as the fixed periods recommended 
in resolution 5. 

‘*9.—That the scale of secondary punishment would be more 
complete if a shorter period of penal servitude than any now in force 
were enacted, as an intermediate sentence between the present term of 
ordinary imprisonment now usually inflicted, and the former sentence 
of seven years’ transportation, or its equivalent.” 

These resolutions may perhaps require some further explanation 
to enable their full bearing to be seen. You must know, gentlemen, 
that the bill of 1856, on its introduction into Parliament by the 
Lord Chancellor, was a measure which had for its object simply to 
enable the Courts to convert the punishment of transportation 
which, owing to the opposition of our colonies, could only be acted 
upon to a limited extent, into imprisonment in our Convict Gaols and 
Hulks, and labour on our Public Works, with the view of reserving 
transportation for heinous offences deserving a punishment all but 
capital. And rightly believing that the substituted punishment, 
which was denominated penal servitude, is for equal periods of time 
an infliction much more grievous than transportation, when it con- 
verted the latter punishment into the former, it greatly diminished 
its duration, But when the bill was passing through the House of 
Lords, it so happened that Earl Grey, who, when Colonial Minister, 
had had experience of the beneficial effect produced by tickets-of-leay v 
in the island of Barbadoes, suggested the expedicney of trying a 
similar experiment in England. He spoke highly of the principle of 
encouragement from his own observation, and he agreed with all 
who have a practical knowledge of prisoners, that no incitement can 
be held out to them which will bear any comparison for efiiciency 
in stimulating them to good deeds, with that derived from the 
expectation of being restored to freedom. Jiisten, I pray you, to 
the opinion of the Rev. William Holderness, the chaplain of the 
Portland Prison, and a member of that exemplary body of men 
whose labours and sacrifices, if they do not obtain for them their 
well-earned promotion in the Church, will at all events ensure thein 
respectful attention from every one competent to estimate the insigh 
which their professional duties give thein into the characters of those 
who enjoy the advantage of their ministrations. ‘As a genera! 
rule,” he says, ‘‘the men sentenced to penal servitude have no hope 
of shortening their confinement ; consequently a powerful incentive 
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to good conduct is lost. It is to be feared that no adequate sul. 
stitute for the hope of liberty can be devised. It is the love of 
liberty which lies nearest to a prisoner’s heart, and which will ever 
be the cheapest and best reward for exemplary conduct.” The 
opinion here expressed derives additional weight from its being in 
conformity with that of Colonel Jebb, Captain Crofton, and Captain 
Whitty, Directors of the Convict Prisons, appointments of high im- 
portance, offering a wide scope for observation on the habits, man- 
ners, and ways of thinking common to the criminal class. 

These views, gentlemen, prevailed, and the principle of the bill was 
changed, But by this time the session was rapidly drawing to an end, 
and the requisite alterations in the clauses to bring them into harmony 
with the principle of encouragement, now become the characteristic 
of the proposed law, was but partially made. Probably it will b 
obvious to you, as it certainly was to the committee, that when a 
power was given to the prisoner himself to shorten his term of con- 
finement, the ground for reducing the length of his original sentence 
was gone ; nay, that inasmuch as the period of probation after dis- 
charge ought to be protracted until it becomes manifest that the 
training of the prison has secured as completely as it can be secured 
the permanent well-doing of the liberated prisoner, so far from 
shortening sentences, reason would rather seem to dictate the prop- 
riety of making them longer than ever. The committee, then, by 
recommending that convicts sentenced to penal servitude should be 
brought in practice within that privilege of tickets-of-leave to which 
they are so clearly entitled by law, and by further recommending 
that the present inadequate terms of penal servitude should be length- 
ened, have done what in them lies towards repairing the errors, 
both of the statute itself, and in its administration. But then 
advice goes further. They desire that new terms of penal servitud 
should be created suitable to a class of slighter offences than those 
now visited with that punishment, in order to give to minor offenders 
the benefits of the ticket-of-leave. Let us hope, gentlemen, that the 
progress of opinion will not be permanently stayed even at this point. 
Let us hope that no inmate of a prison will be left without incentives 
to do right. If the imprisonment to which he is adjudged is so short 
as not to admit of his being made the better for reformatory treat- 
ment, may not such a consequence furnish a more cogent reason for 
lengthening the period of his detention than for depriving him of the 
moral advantages conceded to those who are worse than himself? The 
remaining resolutions of the committee to which I would crave your 
attention, ave as follows :— 

* 13,—That there has been much of misapprehension and exagge- 
‘ation with regard to the conduct of persons released upon tickets- 
of-leave, who have been frequently confounded (even by several 
witnesses on this enquiry,) under one common designation of ‘ ticket- 
of-leave men,’ with convicts whose sentences had fully and absolutely 
expired, 

‘“*14.__That there is reason to believe that the conduct of a large 
proportion of the whole number of persons discharged upon tickets- 
of-leave has hitherto been good; and that in other cases persons Se 
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discharged have relapsed into crime from the difficulty, arising from 
their former characters becoming known, of procuring or retaining 
honest employment in this country, a difficulty, however, which 
obviously applies to all persons once convicted, whether discharged 
upon tickets-of-leave, or absolutely at the expiration of their 
sentences, 

* 15.— That to render this system of tickets-of-leave adapted both 
for the reformation of offenders and the interests of the public, the 
conditions endorsed upon the tickets-of-leave ought to be enforced 
more strictly than appears to have been hitherto the case. 

**16.—That every convict on his release with a ticket-of-leave, 
ought to be reported to the police of the town or district to which 
he is sent.” 

Gentlemen, it was to that confusion between convicts discharged 
on tickets of-leave, the period of whose sentences had not terminated, 
and convicts who had been freed absolutely, or if liberated with 
tickets-of-leave, had been out of prison so long that their sentences 
had expired, it was the confounding I say of these three descriptions 
of convicts and considering them all as ticket-of-leave men, which 
produced what I may fairly call the panic of the last winter ; throwing 
the good people of Kogland into a state of mind which placed in 
extreme danger the permanency of a measure having most assuredly 
the soundest foundation, whatever defects might weaken its super- 
structure. Happily the misapprehensions and the fears to which the 
committee advert have been dispelled. Our advance towards the 
rational treatment of criminals has been secured, and a peril has been 
averted, the magnitude of which we can scarcely over estimate. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the public had very reasonable 
grounds for complaint and misgiving. The responsibility of the 
conviet discharged on ticket-of-leave has been in practice little better 
than nominal, The rule was to send him to the town or district in 
which his oftenes had been committed, but no intimation of his return 
was conveyed to the police, and cousequently they had no means of 
ascertaining whether he had come out of prison on a ticket-of-leave, 
or whether he had received an unconditional discharge. In the 
latter event he was subject to no control until he committed a fresh 
offence. In the former his ticket was liable to recall at the discretion 
of the Secretary of State, and by an endorsement on the ticket itself 
he was informed that « the power of revoking or altering the license 
of a convict will most certainly be exercised in case of his misconduct, 
If, therefore, he wishes to retain the privilege which, by his good 
behaviour under penal discipline, he has obtained, he must prove by 
his subsequent conduct that he is really worthy of her Majesty's 
clemency.” ‘Chus it appears that due notice is given to every ticket- 
of-leave man that any clear manifestation that he does not mean to 
fullow a sober, honest, and industrious course of life, will consign him 
again to prison, such manifestation being taken as proof that when 
he left the gaol he was not in a fit state to be discharged- 

This omission of notice to the police it is recommended by the com- 
inittee, as you will have observed, should henceforth be supplied. 
And deubtless much will be done by acting on their advice; yet 
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much will still remain to be accomplished. Since the establishment 
of railways individuals of the predatory class have gained a very great 
and pernicious facility for extending the circle of their depredations 
by moving quickly from place to place. This renders it necessary to 
devise some means by which the police may be able to recognise and 
identify convicts, whatever towns they may choose to visit. Practical 
difficulties will no doubt arise in framing sucha plan; but I speak 
from good authority when I say that they may be overcome. I 
should encroach most unreasonably upon your time if I were to enter 
into details on this part of the subject. Its importance, however, 
cannot be denied, since without the means of identifving ticket-of- 
leave men, it is obviously impossible to hold any control over them, 
or to ascertain what proportion relapse again into crime. Let me 
present to you, as an example of how difficult it now is to ascertain 
who are and who are not at large under tickets-of-leave, the state of 
things in this town. At the beginning of the present year, judging 
trom data which | laid before the committee in my evidence, and 
which have never been impugned, there must have been, as I calcu- 
lated, eighty ticket.of-leave men at the least resident in Birmingham. 
1 asked your Chief Superintendent for a list of all that could be 
found. He and his subordinate officers exerted themselves to comply 
with my request. After six weeks of enquiry and observation they 
presented me with the names of nineteen prisoners only, stating that 
there were many others whom they suspected belonged to this class, 
but of whom they had no specific knowledge. Of the nineteen, 
further observation disclosed an error as to five. ‘These had never 
held tickets-of-leave, but had left their prisons upon unconditional 
discharges. I found subsequently that the police of Bristol were in 
a like state of doubt with regard to the criminal population of that 
city. Hence it follows that released ticket-of-leave men, as well as 
other convicts, often succeed in passing themselves on Courts as ap- 
pearing at the bar for the first time, and thus it becomes impossible 
to distinguish with any degree of accuracy between the numbers of 
those on whom training has been effectual, and those on whom it 
has failed. But although | am compelled to withhold my confidence 
trom all estimates which have appeared as to the relative proportions 
of those ticket-of-leave men who stand fast as compared with those 
who again relapse into criminal courses, nevertheless I rejoice to add, 
as [do from a variety of facts which have come to my own know- 
ledge, that I believe the committee was fully justified in i | 
that the conduct of a large number of this class has been good. 
believe too that the fall of many of those who have relapsed is rightly 
attributed to the reluctance which employers feel to engage the 
services of these unhappy persons. That reluctance, however, it may 
be fairly hoped will be greatly diminished when the master has a 
reasonable assurance that the reformation of the convict, which has 
wained for him his ticket.of-leave, is genuine and permanent. But 
before such a resu It ean be conscientiously predicated of the 
class, however it may be true as regards individuals, much improve- 
ment will be required in our system of training prisoners. 

I have spoken, gentlemen, of the necessity for passing the criminal, 
or rather for enabling him to pass himself, through progressive stages 
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of improvement. The soundness of this principle indeed is recog: 
nised, and toa certain limited extent is now inaction; and so far as 
the Gaol authorities have brought it into use it is highly beneficial. 
Bat the stages are not sufficiently numerous, and what is a much 
greater defect, the convict does not win his way through them by 
dint of exertion. The right to pass onwards is gained by his remain- 
ing in each & given time. Sach period it is true may be lengthened 
by signal misconduct on his part, but that is little to the purpose. 
Gentlemen, what I desire to see is that the convict should never be 
able to pass through a stage merely by conformity to rules for a cer- 
tain number of months, weeks, or days, but that he should be held to 
proof that he has made a substantial advance towards reformation. 
Apply the proper test to his conduct, and then let him pass as quickly 
ws he can, Give him plenty of work, and reward him according to 
the measure of his labour. Let him have the right to lay out some 
portion of his earnings in bettering his diet ; but give him a strong 
motive to use this right sparingly, by making his economy tell upon 
his progress towards freedom. Finally, let his faults, whether of 
omission or commission, retard his advancement, and when of suffi- 
cient magnitude let them thrust him back into a stage already passed. 
It is easy, gentlemen, to raise theoretic objections to this proposal. 
All I shall say is, that the obstacles against success, be they few or 
many, have been grappled with and overcome ; not in one gaol or 
one country, but in prisons separated by hundreds and thousands of 
miles from each other, and by governors acting on plans which each 
had framed for himself without being able to profit by the experience 
of his fellows. One taet, gentlemen, even if it stood alone, would 
suffice to show that the theory of the law is with us most imperfectly 
reduced to practice. It is this. Discharge on ticket-of-leave, as I 
have said, is given when the convict has endured a certain fraction 
of his punishment as measured by time, unless in excepted cases of 
flagrant misconduct, when he is detained for a somewhat longer 
period. Now it was proved before the committee that the number 
of such excepted cases is very smali, aud that theextra detention is 
very short. But, I put it to your common sense, gentlemen, whether 
such could be the operation of the measure if the convicts did in 
truth work themselves out of prison. Is it not self-evident that con- 
victs commencing their imprisonment together, would on that sup- 
position no more depart oa the same day from the prison gates than 
that the horses starting together at a race will all at the same mo- 
ment reach the winning post ? Here, then, is a need for improve- 
ment which demands the anxious attention of all who have the fate 
of the criminal class under their control. For if it be manifestly un- 
just to the public to permit criminals whose sentences have not ex- 
pired to return into society unreformed, I hold it to be no less 
mischievous to the criminals themselves. Surely, gentlemen, liberty 
to him who will only use it to plunge himself deeper into guilt, is no 
blessing but a curse, whether we regard his welfare here or hereafter. 

Gentlemen, I attribute the present very imperfect state of our 
prison discipline to no want of zeal and anxiety for good results in 
those to whoin it is entrusted. TI attribute it to their want of con- 
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entrance on their new course of life, when the offices of Christian 
philanthropy, at all times precious, are more then ever needful. 
Gentlemen, I know you will join with mein fervent wishes that its 
members may hold fast to this noble work of charity, and that they 
may obtain the only reward they seek, by finding its utility commen- 
surate with their labours and their benefactions. 


Tur Granp Jurywere dismissed about four o'clock yesterday 
afternoon. ‘The Foreman, Mr. T. P. Salt, addressing the learned 
Recorder, said that he was desired to make a few observations on 
the part of the Grand Jury before they left the Court. The first 
remark was in reference to the very excellent charge which he had 
delivered to them. ‘The Grand Jury viewed, as he did, the great 
importance of the subject to which their attention was attracted, and 
thought it becoming, in taking their discharge at his hands, to place 
on record their opinion in reference to it. Mr. Salt then read the 
presentment, which was couched in the following terms :— 

“'The Grand Jury, before being discharged from their duties, 
desire to express to the Recorder their sense of the importance of 
the subject brought under their notice in his charge, and to express 
a hope that such enlightened views upon the treatment of the criminal 
classes may receive that consideration from the Legislature which 
they demand.” 

Trekxet-or-Leave Men.—Owen Owens, who was this morning 
convicted before the Recorder, at the General Quarter Sessions, of 
picking pockets, upon being called upon to say why judgment should 
not be passed upon him according to law, said: ** I was sentenced 
in April, 1853, to seven years’ transportation. I was first taken to 
the Borough Gaol at Leicester, where I was detained eleven months. 
I was then sent to the Defence Hulk, Woolwich, where I was kept 
for two years and one month. Then I received a ticket-of-leave, and 
was sent back to Birmingham. I found my father a cripple, and 
unable to support me, but I felt determined to lead a new life, and 
seek for employment. This I succeeded in doing, but I had only 
been at work a day when it became known that I was a ticket-of- 
leaveeman, and I was discharged immediately. Afterwards I pro- 
eured work in two other places, but directly it was discovered I was a 
ticket-of-leave man I was discharged from my employment. What 
could I do then? I could not starve; and so I was compelled to 
steal to get my living. I hope your Honour will take these circum- 
stances into consideration, and have mercy upon me.’* The Recorder 
in passing sentence, said: “Owen Owens, you have committed mani- 
fold crimes ; but as you are what the law considers a great offender, 
you ean be permitted to work yourself out of gaol by good conduct— 
a privilege the Legislature does not concede to the minor offender. 
If I was to sentence you to penal servitude you would not be allowed 
this privilege, therefore in mercy I sentence you to be transported 
tor fourteen years.” 

Tae Cuarvaw’s Iverorr.—The chaplain’s annual report was an 
exceedingly comprehensive document. It commenced by showing 
by statistics, having reference to the number of committals to the 
gaols of Birmingham and other towns in the kingdom, that this 
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borough, in a comparative point of view, was ina highly favourable 
moral condition, It then went on to say that of the 1,701 prisoners 
entered on the register during the year, 476 either remained in the 
prison on the 80th September, or were discharged soon after admis- 
sion, In consequence of payment of fines or from other causes, and 
before they came under the care of the schoolmasters or schoolmistress. 
Moreover, some of the prisoners who remain for long terms are 
employed as cooks or bakers, or in other work about the prison ; 
and are thus kept from attending the school classes. ‘The average 
daily population of the prison during the year has been 359; the 
average number attending school classes was 200. Of these 51 attend 
only twice a week, and 64 three times a week. Out of a daily popu- 
lation, therefore, of 359, as many as 159 have not attended the school 
classes at all. Of these some are absent from the causes which 1 
have specified, and some on aceount of the extreme shortness of their 
sentences. 

The prevalence of short imprisonments in this, as in every other 
local prison, (said the Chaplain,) obstructs so seriously the success 
of a chaplain’s ministrations as well as the progress of education, 
that it has not failed to occupy my most serious consideration, As 
I have adverted to this subject, I beg permission to guard myself 
against being understood to deprecate the prevalent system of sum- 
mary convictions, Long periods of imprisonment would, no doubt, 
afford scope for more effective religious teaching. But I cannot lose 
sight of the amount of human suffering by which such a result would 
be accompanied. If the term of imprisonment awarded is propor- 
tioned, in point of justice, to the offence proved, as a minister of a 
religion whose chief characteristic is mercy, [ could not wish 
the punishment carried beyond its present limit, in order to give 
time for more religious instruction. My personal intercourse with 
the prisoners inclines me to the opinion that short sentences, in some 
cases, operate with considerable effect, not solely by deterring from 
pain, but by inducing reflection and remorse. Continued observation 
confirms mein the opinion that, with some classes of offenders, great 
advantage would accrue from awarding shorter sentences than at 
present, provided the discipline were made strict in proportion. I 
venture to submit that something may be done to meet the case of 
these short imprisonments, by the prisoners being collected in classes 
for moral and religious instruction exclusively, at other times besides 
those at which they receive secular instruction, Last year, three 
cases of mental disease, out of four which were develo ed within the 
prison, occurred in prisoners in association in the infirmary. This 
year, one case only has occurred; and this man had been insane 
before. He grew worse when placed in association, and better when 


separated. 


The following interesting letter from our good friend and 
fellow-laborer in the Reformatory Movement, the Rev. 
Henry J. Barton, Wicken Rectory, Stony Stratford, will be 
read with pleasure and advantage by all the members of The 
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With us, the children of the National and Parochial Schools 
remain but a short time; while with their masters in the middle 
classes, they spend a whole life; they hear their opinions on every 
subject, wateh their habits and learn to think as they think, till at 
last they make common cause with them in their unfriendly feelings 
towards the Church, and the more saered institutions of the State. 

The education of the middle classes is after all the great question 
of the day;—but the publie mind is not yet educated te receive it ;— 
it is not yet the fashion. Like the Reformatory question some years 
ago, when the School at Stretten upon Dunsmore died an unnatural 
death from want of support, the question of Middle School is 
not yet taken up in earnest. But the Northamptonshire Society 
does not despair. The seed they believe is sown, the first step 
taken, and though it may require time, yet sooner or later the 
evil will be apparent,—* the sleeping images of things will be 
rolled to the light,” and some sound hearted Philanthropist will 
be raised up to remedy the evil of the present neglect. Though 
the cloud on the horizon may as yet be no bigger than a man’s 
hand, the Society, I am confident, will still persevere in the hope, 
that as Reformatory Schools have succeeded, so Middle Schools will 
succeed, and that it is only a question of time which earnest and 
untiring efforts will be sure to shorten. They have therefore em- 
braced in their scheme for Reformatory Schools the improvement of 
Grammar Schools throughout the county and the establishment of 
additional schools for the middle classes where necessary.* 

Industrial feeding schools for the employment of children in towns 
is another of the Society’s objects, and to this public attention seems 
now to be directed as a means of prevention, which they hope may 
lead to carrying out the principle in this respect for which they 
contend. 

With the training school, which is slowly though they believe 
surely progressing, the Northamptonshire Society intends to com- 
bine Industriai—chiefly Agricultural—training so as to introduce 
it if possible into all the rural schools. 

In connection with the views of the Society, I may be allowed 
to quote Sir John Pakington’s words at the late meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Discharged Prisoner’s Aid Society. « He wished the British 
public to regard that charity which they were now advocating, not 
as an isolated and separate question, but as one part, perhaps not 
the most important part, but as one part of a great movement which 
they saw rising in the country, and which he hoped by God’s blessing 
might gain strength and grow from day to day, for the elevation and 
improvement ofthe working classes. They must not forget while 

advocating the reformation of offenders, that there was another far 


greater, far more important and glorious object—the prevention of 
orime. {fe asked the men of Iirmingham and ever assembly 01 i» 
fellow-country to press upon their fellow citizens and their gover 
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* It might perhaps have been better instead of middle classes, to have 
adopteil the expression lower middle, or operative classes, as by the 
former, a prejudice seems to have been created in some minds against 


the scheme, 
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ment, that there should be brought home to every man’s door, 
a sound, wholesome, liberal system of education,” and so does the 
Northamptonshire Society ask, and earnestly hope for the same 
thing ; not perhaps exactly in the same way that Sir John Pakington 
would propose, but rather in the way which has so effectually pro- 
moted the Reformatory cause :—viz. by voluntary agency, liberally 
supported by Government grants in aid. 

Upon this principle, each County or each Diocese might confident- 
ly undertake the great business of education with every hope of 
success. As proposed in Northamptonshire, the Cathedral town 
would be the place for the training school ; the county town or its 
neighbourhood,for the Reformatory, and in the large towns industrial 
feeding schools would be established ; and grammar schools for the 
middle or rather for the operative classes, together with Parochial 
schools for the poor, would be founded. Add to this, constant 
supervision from Government and diocesan inspectors, and the 
assistance of general and special committees, consisting of an equal 
number of clerical and lay members, having the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, and the Bishop of the diocese at their head, 

I have extended this letter to an almost unpardonable length ; but 
the subject is an important one, and believing that many great move- 
ments date their origin from small and unpretending pamphlets and 
letters, sanctioned by such authority as yours, rather than from long 
and expensive books, I venture to submit it to your consideration. 
I wish it might be the means of your taking up the subject; and 
I should then hope that the Northamptonshire plan of combining 
the great questions of Kducation and Reformation in one society 
under a committee of management consisting of an equal number of 
clerical and lay members, would be made known to the public, which 
is all that it requires to recommend it to their consideration, and 
through them to induce the Government to extend the same amount 
of assistance to a voluntary agency, in the matter of education gener- 
ally, as they have already done in the case of Reformatory Schools. 

Believe me, to be dear Sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Henry J. Barton. 


The schools to which our esteemed friend refers are pre- 
cisely such schools as the Christian Brothers conductin Ireland. 
The religious element is mingled with the secular, but never 


so much as to become obtrusive. These are essentially Roman 
Catholic schools, just as our friend would have lis Protestant 
schools: each religion educating its own children in its own 


creed, and surely Mr. Barton may not alone claim, but may 


command, our best clorts in support of this pri neiple. Let 
the Voluntary System come to tlie aid of the foundation, the 


Voluntary aid and the Govermental aid come to the support 
of the school when founded ; this is the system which shall 
have our best, most whole-hearted, and entire support, for it 
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at once gives fair play to all, and solves the Religious Difficulty 
Question. We write iis’ for Protestants, cor Catholics, for 
Unitarians, for each and for all, and may God help us all: but 
surely it is not night that we should stay the progress of Kdu- 
cation because all creeds will not accept the religious teaching, 
or phases of faith, of one creed, even though it be the creed 
by Jaw established. We say, give to all fre edom and support, 
that is extend, in education to all, the principle of toleration 
advocated and supported by the National Reformatory Union. 

With regard to the Industrial branch, as developed in 
Northamptonshire, we are happy to find that our friends there 
are working the Industrial Feeding School point, Mr. Alfred 
Hill’s paper on this subject, and showing the success of the 
system in Scotland under Dun/op’s Act, las just appeared, 
and in our mind it is the best contribution to the literature of 
our question which has appeared for some months. We thought 
we had gutted, or, to use a slang phrase, “ taken the shine” 
out of Mr. Alexander Thomson’s Prevention Better than Cure ; 
he was one of our earliest friends in opening up this Recorn, 
and we owe him many hours of pleasant correspondence and 
useful communication ; but Mr. Hill has shown us points, and 
phases, and facts, and figures connected with the question 
which had escaped us, or which have been thrown out into 
strong relief by his energy, devotion, and ability. 









































